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PREFACE 


hope  that  this  hook  may  raise  in  the  minde  of  those  who  read  it 
more  questions  than  it  answers.  Enormous  as  the  science  of  physio- 
logical chemistry,  or  bio-chemistry,  has  grown  to  be,  covering  as  it 
does  the  whole  of  the  chemical  and  physico-chemical  phenomena  of 
living  nature,  only  a  beginning  has  as  yet  been  made  in  it.  To  few 
of  its  fundamental  questions  can  we  now  give  an  answer.  The  great 
discoveries  remain  for  the  future.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  subject, 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  inquiry,  are  the  main  objects  of  every  teacher. 
I  hope  that  in  the  pages  which  follow  I  have  not  hit  too  wide  of  this 
mark. 

Of  so  large  a  subject  one  can  be  personally  familiar  with  but  a  small 
part-  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  work  done  in  fields  other 
than  those  in  which  one  has  worked*  It  may  be  that  the  emphasis  has 
not  always  been  put  in  the  rijrht  place.  Some  parts  of  the  subject  have 
been  treated  far  more  fully  than  others,  and,  possibly,  more  fully  than 

t  their  importance  deserves.  The  chapters  on  the  chemistry  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  proteins  and  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  cell  are 
longer  than  is  usual.  But  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  rs5?ential  to  a  comprehension  of  physiology  and  pathology.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  hosi  necessitated  a  briefer  treatment  than  they  dc- 
acrved  of  some  other  matters,  T  have  not  been  able  to  consult  the  whole 
of  the  vast  literature  of  biochemistiy  and  T  know  that  many  valuable 
and  suggestive  papers  have  probably  escaped  my  attention.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter  there  will  be  found  a  short  list  of  papers  bearing  on 
the  subject  dealt  with  in  that  chapter.  Many  of  these  should  be  read 
hy  students,  and  material  may  be  taken  from  them  for  conferences.  Most 
nf  these  papers  are  recent.  They  have  been  chosen  not  because  they  are 
neoessarfly  better  than  older  papers,  for  the  reverse  may  be  the  case, 
hut  because  in  them  the  olc'er  literature  is  cited  and  they  reflect  the 
more  modem  point  of  view.  While  I  have  expressed  opinions  here  and 
tiiere,  T  have,  as  far  as  space  permits,  given  definite  experiments  rather 
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than  conclusions  only,  so  that  the  reader  may  judge  the  evidence  for 
himself. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  practical  work  I  have  been  assisted  by  my 
colleague,  Professor  F.  C.  Eoch,  whose  aid  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
For  the  derivation  of  the  scientific  words  and  their  meanings  I  have 
relied  on  the  excellent  Medical  Dictionary  of  Stedman.  I  have  drawn 
freely  for  tables  and  cuts  on  other  works. 

UmvEBsiTT  OF  Chicago, 
May,  1915. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

The  publishing  of  a  second  edition  enables  me  to  correct  mistakes, 
typographical  and  other,  which  had  got  into  the  first;  to  add  a  few 
references  to  papers  appearing  in  the  past  year;  to  improve  in  a  few 
places  the  practical  directions,  and  to  recast  slightly  the  discussion  of 
colloids  so  as  to  bring  more  sharply  into  the  foreground  their  surface 
properties.  , 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Professor  C.  C.  Stewart  of  Dartmouth  College 
for  his  courtesy  in  placing  at  my  disposal  his  library  and  laboratory  in 
the  preparation  of  the  book  during  two  summers'  stay  in  Hanover;  and 
to  Dr.  Ben  Nicolet  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  Dr.  L.  B.  Mendel,  Dr.  Max 
Morse,  and  several  other  friends  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  call  my 
attention  to  mistakes  and  misstatements. 

Chicago,  May,  1916. 
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PART  I 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PROTOPLASM 
AND  THE  CELL 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIVING  IiIATTER. 


The  various  objects  on  the  surface  of  tl\e  earth  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  the  living  and  the  lifeless  j  the  former  being  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  certain  properties  which  the  latter  lack. 
The  first  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  living  matter  is  the  power  of 
movement;  and  of  movement  having  an  internal  rather  than  an  external 
origin.  These  movements  are  either  from  place  to  place  as  in  animals; 
or  movements  of  growth  and  foliage  as  in  plants.  It  is  by  the  property 
of  movement  that  we  instinctively  distinguish  living  and  lifeless.  A 
aecond  property  is  that  of  growth ;  growth  not  by  the  apposition  of 
particles  to  the  outside  of  the  living  thing,  but  growth  from  within^  by 
the  intercalation  of  substances  within  the  organism.  Another,  the  most 
characteristic,  and  the  only  property  it  is  certainly  known  that  some 
of  the  simpler  organisms  possess,  organisms  too  small  to  be  seen,  is  that 
of  reproduction.  Such  organisms  are  called  living  because  they  are 
^capable  of  indefinite  multiplication.  Finally  we  have  two  properties 
'^'hich  often  require  special  apparatus  for  their  detection,  but  which  are, 
none  the  less,  fully  as  fundamental  as  the  otliere,  the  properties,  namely, 
of  respiration  and  irritability.  All  living  things  respire,  that  is  they 
consume  oxygen,  liberate  energy  by  combustion  or  oxidative  changes, 
and  they  give  ofiF  a  gas,  carbon  dioxide;  and  they  are  irritable;  that  is 
tbey  respond  in  some  way,  either  by  a  change  in  the  rate  of  reproduction, 
I,  in  movement,  in  growth,  or  in  some  other  of  their  functions  when  their 
^kirroandings  change.  We  cannot  directly  obsei^e  that  many  of  the 
^knaller  forms  of  life  are  irritable,  but  we  believe  from  analogy  that  they 
Bmost  be  so. 

H       These  five  properties,  movement,  growth,  reproduction,  respiration 
1     and  irritability,  are,  hence,  those  properties  possessed  by  living  things, 

»aiid  not  possessed,  or  at  least  not  all  of  them,  by  any  non-living  thing. 
fTh^r  possession  defines  a  li\'ing  thing.  When  we  speak  of  life  we 
bean  this  peculiar  group  of  phenomena ;  and  when  we  speak  of  explain- 
Dig  life,  we  mean  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  the  terms  of 
better  known  processes  in  the  non-living. 

Hoir  it  happens  that  living  things  have  these  properties  which  are 
Jacking  in  the  non-living  has  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  be- 
come a    subject  of  scientific   investigation.     For  many  centuries  the 
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problem  was  regarded  as  solved.     Since  liviug  things  are  apparently  _ 
lifeless  things  plus  something  else,  it  was  assiiined  that  there  was  in  H 
living  things  a  spirit,  an  cjiergj',  an  cntclechyj  or  a  demon,  which  did 
not  exist  in  lifeless  matter,  and  to  this  spirit,  or  entelechy,  all  of  these 
peculiar  vital  properties  were  ascribed.    It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  heginnin-g  of  tlic  nineteenth  century  that  this  explana- 
tion  was  doubted,  and  only  since  then  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  ^ 
discover  the  origin  of  the  vital  properties.  ■ 

To  the  solution  of  this  problem  many  men  have  contributed  and  it  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  pick  out  anyone  for  spedal  mention,  but  physio- 
logical chemistry  certainly  took  a  long  stride  forward,  if  indeed  it  may 
not  be  said  to  have  originated,  about  1775-1793  in  the  work  of  that 
great  man  of  science,  Lavoisier.  In  that  beautiful  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  ike  French  Academy,  papers  which  should 
be  read  by  every  student  of  the  science  as  true  examples  of  real  scientific  M 
work,  embodying  the  happiest  combination  of  imagination  and  expert-  " 
mental  verification,  Lavoisier  showed  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  that 
peculiar  property  of  the  living  body,  was  due  to  the  burning,  or  com- 
bustion, of  its  substances,— a  burning  analogous  in  all  respects  to  the 
combustion  of  a  candle,  or  of  a  piece  of  coal.  Animal  heat  and  animal 
respiration  "were  thus  correlated,  and  the  living  energy  was  seen  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  histologists  to  show  what  was  the  real 
physical  substratum  of  the  living  phenomena^  and  this  grew  immediately 
out  of  the  discovery  of  the  compound  microscope.  Living  things,  in  their 
outward  form,  are  extremely  diverse^  but  when  they  are  examined 
microscopically  it  is  found  that  all  are  composed  of  microscopic  units 
called  cells.  Within  these  cells  there  is  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  and 
unique  nature  found  nowhere  else;  a  substance  called  by  Dujardin,  who 
first  described  it  in  animals,  sarcode;  and  by  von  Mohl,  who  saw  it  in 
plants,  protoplasm  (protos,  first;  plasma^  form).  This  sarcode,  or  proto- 
plasm,  Dujardin  deseribed  as  a  sticky,  viscid,  clear,  or  slightly  granular,  ■ 
substance,  which  would  adhere  to  a  glass  rod  and  could  be  pulled  out 
in  long  thin  strands,  much  as  candy  can  be  pulled  out.  In  it  was  a  more 
refractive,  spherical  body  called  the  nucleus,  discovered  by  Robert  Brown 
in  183L  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1861  that  sarcode  and  proto- 
plasm were  recognized  as  essentially  identical  in  all  plants  and  all  ani- 
mals, and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  it  was  the  real  living  basis,  the 
physical  basis  of  life,  Max  Schulze  especially  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  conception. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  living  things  had  in  them  a  sub- 
stance essentially  identical  in  its  main  features  in  all  cells  provided  at 
once  a  basis  for  those  peculiar  and  common  properties  of  living  things. 


Irritability,  respiration,  gi*owtli,  metabolism,  movement  are  the  properties 
of  living  matter,  or  protoplasm*  It  is  the  chemistry  of  tliis  substance  and 
its  products  with  which  the  science  of  physiological  chemistry,  or  bio- 
chemistiy,  has  to  deal. 

The  physical  appearance  and  consistence  of  this  living  matter  varies 
H     in  different  cells,  sometimes  being  jelly-like  in  its  rigidity;  at  other 
H  times,  or  in  other  locations,  decidedly  fluid.     It  may  be  seen  io  many 
H  vegetable  cells,  such  for  example  as  the  fine  stamen  hairs  of  the  spider- 
H  lily,  Tradescantia,  or  in  Nitella,  to  be  in  active  movement,  the  proto- 
plasm keeping  up  a  circulation  within  the  cells ;  its  Sowings  may  carry 
unicellular  organisms  from  place  to  place;  even  in  the  cells  of  higher 
animals,  as  in  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  tunicates,  the  external  layer  of  the 
protoplasm  appeai-s  fluid  and  may  flow  about  the  egg;  and  in  the  nerve 
cell  of  the  vertebrate  brain  its  movements  are  supposed  to  make  and 
break  those  fine,  inter-cellular  connections  at  the  basis  of  memory,  asso- 
ciation and  thought.    On  the  other  hand,  protopiasm  may  be  quite  jelly- 
like and  semi-rigid  and  highly  elastic,  as  in  the  epithelial  and  muscle 
cells  of  vertebrates;  and  it  may  be  now  rigid  and  now  fluid  as  its  state 
changes  with  its  condition  of  activity.   These  facts  have  been  established, 
in  part,  by  Kite's  microscopic  dissection  of  cells  by  very  fine  glass 

I  needles. 
The  optical  appearance  of  living  matter  is  that  of  a  clear,  trans- 
parent ground  substance  in  which  are  imbedded  a  great  number  of 
granules  of  difl^erent  sizes  and  often  of  ditlerent  densities  and  different 
tints.  It  is  generally  believed,  because  of  its  uniformity  and  universality, 
that  the  clear  ground  substance  with  the  nucleus  is  the  living  substance 
itself,  and  that  the  granules  represent  raw  materials,  or  secretory,  or 
waste  substances.  The  granules  are  generally  colorless,  but  they  may  be 
colored  as  in  pigment  cells,  or  in  the  blood  cells  of  the  sea-urchin, 
Arbacia,  where  they  are  a  beautiful  deep  red.  They  may  be  either 
^herical,  or  rod  shaped,  ellipsoidal,  or  crystalline.  When  stains  enter 
living  matter  they  may  combine  with  and  color  the  granules,  but  the 
ground  substance  does  not  appear  ever  to  color  while  it  is  living.  Finally 
hying  matter  is  always  probably  very  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction,  but 
it  becomes  acid  on  dying. 

Living  matter,  therefore,  is  a  substance  found  in  all  living  things, 
essentially  the  same  in  all,  but  differing  somewhat  in  its  physical  appear- 
ance and  chemical  composition  in  each  particular  kind  of  cell, 
rThe  physical  and  psychological  complex  of  phenomena  to  which  is 
Ktven  iJie  collective  name  of  '*  life  *'  is  associated  always,  so  far  as  we 
Innvr,  with  this  substance,  although  each  individual  property  may 
^Rndependent  of  it;  and  it  is  the  problem  of  the  science  of  phj^i- 
bfogy  to  discover,  to  analyze  the^e  phenomena  and,  if  possible,  to  find 


Low  they  arise  from  the  physical-chemical-psychic  constitution  of 
protoplasm. 

How  the  differentiation  into  living  and  lifeless  arose  on  the  earth 
is  still  unknown,  but  most  physiological  chemists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
since  living  matter  Is  to-day  being  constantly  made  out  of  lifeless,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  coui*se  of  events  was  different  in 
this  respect  in  the  past,  that  living  originated  from  lifeless ;  and,  prob- 
ably, not  at  one  step,  but  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  transformations 
taking  in  the  first  instance  a  very  long  time.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  in  considering  the  gap  between  living  and  lifeless,  that  while  this 
appears  to  be  wide  and  profound,  if  we  consider  the  higher  organisms 
such  as  man  himself,  it  is  not  so  profound  if  we  consider  the  very  sim- 
plest forms  of  life.  Living  forms  exist  so  minute  as  to  be  almost,  or  quite, 
beyond  the  realm  of  microscopic  vision;  such  forms  can  have  only  the 
simplest  structure,  since  their  volume  is  so  small  that  they  can  contain 
only  a  small  number  of  molecules  of  the  size  of  those  in  living  matter. 
The  difference  between  these  forms  and  lifeless  matter  would  seem  to  be 
reduced  almost  to  a  simple  chemical  difference.  In  fact,  the  differences 
between  living  and  lifeless  appear  on  closer  examination  to  be  quantita- 
tive  rather  than  qualitative. 

Living  matter  is  nearly  always  in  movement,  movements  of  growth, 
of  active  streaming  or  of  changes  of  shape ;  and  since  to  move  objects, 
such  as  nuclei,  requires  that  work  be  done,  and  since  energy  is  that  which 
does  work,  living  matter  must  be  the  seat  of  energy  transformations. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  energy,  or  capacity  for  work,  was  due 
to  some  peculiar,  non-physical,  vital  force  or  spirit,  but  experiment  has 
now  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  this  energy 
comes  ultimately  from  light  and  immediately  from  the  union  of  the  living 
matter,  or  its  constituents,  with  oxygen.  The  law  of  conservation  of 
energj^  in  living  things  is  the  most  fundamental  law  of  biology.  Living 
matter  is,  indeed,  a  machine  for  the  transformation  of  chemical  and  other 
forms  of  potential  energy  into  various  forms  of  kinetic  energy,  or  into 
the  chemical  energy  of  new  compounds. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  living  things  may  appear  as  heat,  as  mass 
movements,  as  light  or  as  electrical  energy.  Thus  all  forms  of  living 
matter  are  exothermic ;  they  constantly  produce  heat,  so  that  their 
temperature  is  more  or  less  above  that  of  their  environment.  The 
chemical  transformations  of  living  things  are  necessarily,  for  the  most 
part,  exothermic.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  energy  appears  as  light 
rather  than  heat.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  luminous  organs 
of  the  fire-fly;  and  probably  in  the  phosphorescent  organs  of  the 
Ctenophores  and  in  Noctiluca;  in  these  forms  combustion  produces  light, 
and  the  liberation  of  heat  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  light 
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of  the  firefly  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  lamp  in  existence^  in 
the  sense  of  there  being  least  waste  of  energy  as  heat. 

Another  form  of  energy  set  free  by  living  things  is  electrical.  Elec- 
trical disturbances  occur  in  all  cells  when  combustion  takes  place  in 
them,  but  in  some  instances  nearly  the  whole  of  the  energy  appears  to 
take  this  form  instead  of  heat.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  electrical 
organ  of  the  Torpedo,  in  which  stimulation  causes  a  strong  electrical 
current,  so  that  this  organ,  made  of  modified  muscle,  is  a  very  efficient 
battery  and  a  study  of  its  physiology  may  ultimately  show  how  fats, 
sugars  or  other  carbon  compounds,  or  carbon  itself,  may  be  burnt  with 
the  liberation  of  electrical  energy  in  place  of  heat.  But  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  kind  is  found,  probably,  in  the  nerve  impulse,  w^hich 
though  it  is  accompanied  by,  or  is  due  to,  the  production  of  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  hence  a  direct  or  indirect  oxidation, 
nevertheless  appears  to  generate  no  heat,  but  only  a  well-marked  elec- 
trical current  of  momentary  duration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscle 
ceil  has  developed  a  mechanism  by  which  much  of  the  energy  appears 
to  be  used  in  producing  molar  movements  j  although  here  the  larger 
proportion  still  appears  as  heat 

Finally  in  all  these  cases  some  of  the  energy  is  re4ransforraed,  with 
some  consumption  of  heat,  into  the  potential  energy  of  new  chemical 
compounds,  forming  thus  new  combustible  substances. 

Thus  far  a  very  important  manifestation  of  living  things  has  been 
emitted,  namely,  the  psychical  phenomena  which  accompany  the  energy 
transformations  in  our  brains,  and  which  we  must  believe  arise  in  some 
way  from  simple  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  perhaps  occurring  in  every 
chemical  transformation.  These  psychical  phenomena  are  omitted  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  show  that  consciousness,  or  intel- 
lectual activities,  represent  any  portion  of  the  transformed  energy  j  and 
they  are,  at  present,  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  chain  of  physical  cause 
and  effect.  They  are  generally  regarded,  in  other  w^ords,  as  outside,  or 
concomitant,  or  epiphenomena,  which  occur  parallel  with  the  physical 
changes,  and  which  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  them,  but  which  do  not 
themselves  produce  or  influence  such  changes.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  problems,  since  if  consciousness  has  this  position  it  becomes  difficult 
to  attack  the  problem  as  all  other  physical  problems  have  been  attacked. 
It  Is  perhaps  wiser  to  wait  until  more  light  has  been  thrown  upon  thia 
sabject.  Negative  evidence,  the  failure  to  detect  loss  of  energy  accom- 
panying consciousness  changes,  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for  any  firm 
conclusion.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  although  the  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly not  favorable  at  present,  that  conseiousneiis.  or  rather  the  psychical 
basis  of  it,  should  be  put  together  with  heat,  light  and  electricity  as  one 
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of  the  accompanying  manifestations  of  energy  transformations  in  living 
and,  presumably,  in  lifeless  things  also. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  in  the  course  of  the  transformation 
of  potential  into  kinetic  energy  in  living  matter  that  the  kinetic  energy 
may  appear  in  various  forms,  and  that  if  it  appears  in  some  other  form 
than  heat,  the  heat  whidi  one  miglit  expect  to  appear  does  not  do  so, 
but  it  is  replaced  by  light,  electrical  currents,  movements,  possibly 
psychic  energy,  if  tiiere  is  such  a  thing,  or  some  other  form  of  energy 
of  movement. 

Since  living  matter  is  constantly  giving  off  energy  in  these  different 
forms,  it  must  be  receiving  it  from  some  source,  or  creating  it.  Careful 
experiments,  which  will  be  cited  later  in  the  book,  prove  that  living 
matter  does  not  create  energy,  but  that  in  it  energy  is  simply  trans- 
formed from  one  kind  to  another,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  universe* 
Living  matter  must  then  get  its  energy  from  some  source.  This  source 
is  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  chemical  system  consisting 
of  oxygen  and  foods  contains  potential  energy.  This  system  is  formed, 
with  its  potential  energy,  by  the  action  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants  and  tiie  protoplasm  of  plants.  Sunlight  acting  on 
these  green  plant  parts  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
brings  about  a  separation  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  carbon 
dioxide.  The  energy  of  the  sunlight  is  Iransforraed  in  this  process.  The 
carbon,  with  a  small  part  of  the  oxygen,  becomes  converted  into  various 
food  substances  (carbohydrates,  etc.)  and  the  oxygen  ac(mmulates  in 
the  air.  This  separation  of  carbon  and  oxygen  requires  that  work 
should  be  done  and  consequently  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  this 
energy  is  obtained  from  the  light  absorbed  by  the  green  leaves.  All  the 
energy  of  living  things  comes,  therefore,  in  the  long  run  from  the  sun. 
The  food  and  o.xygen  thus  separated  contain  between  them  potential 
energy,  since,  under  favorable  conditions,  not  well  undei-stood  but  such 
as  exist  in  living  matter,  they  will  combine  again  4o  form  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  and  set  free,  in  so  doing,  the  energy  required  for  their 
previous  separation.  The  energy  of  living  things,  whether  it  appears 
as  heat,  light,  electrical  disturbances  or  movements  of  masses,  is  due  then 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  body  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Living  matter  is  a  combustion 
engine,  with  cylinders  and  connecting  rods  of  molecular  dimensions 
and  provided,  possibly,  with  an  electrical  sparking  device  not  so  dis- 
similar  in  principle  from  that  of  an  internal  combustion  or  explosion 
engine.  The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  energy  of  living  protoplasm 
in  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  and  most  fundamental,  discovery  in  chemical  biology; 
and  it  is  considered  more  at  length  in  Chapter  VL 
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But  it  must  not  be  thought  from  what  has  preceded  that  combustive 
clianges  are  the  only  kinds  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  living 
matter.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  There  are  also,  in  the  first  place, 
reducing  reactions.  In  order  that  any  substance  may  oxidize  it  must 
also  be  reducing.  A  reducing  substance  is  one  which  has  the  power 
of  combining  with  oxygen.  Now  all  the  food  and  organic  substances 
of  protoplasm  have  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen  under  appro- 
priate conditions,  hence  living  matter  is  seen  to  be  made  of  reducing 
substances.  If  it  happens  that  there  is  not  sufficient  free  oxygen  for 
these  reducing  substances  to  ui^ite  with  when  they  enter  into  an  actively 
reducing  condition,  and  how  they  come  to  enter  such  a  condition  will  be 
considered  presently,  those  which  are  the  stronger  reducing  steal  the 
OJcygen  away  from  other  weaker  reducing  bodies  which  have  got  a  little ; 
or  the  reducing  particles,  finding  no  oxygen  fo  unite  with  and  being  in 
m  condition  to  unite  with  something,  join,  or  condense,  together,  two 
or  more  parts  of  molecules  uniting  to  form  new  substances;  and  in  this 
way,  probably,  the  fats  are  formed  from  the  sugars.  Since  no  cell  ever 
has  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  oxidize  all  the  reducing  substances 
set  free  or  active,  and  since,  indeed,  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  if  ever 
the  oxygen  becomes  thus  plentiful,  all  living  matter  has  a  steady  reduc- 
ing action  and  there  are  a  great  many  reducing  reactions,  as  well  as 
oxidations,  going  on  in  cells.  It  is,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  this  play 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  which  accounts  for  many  of  the  synthetic 
transformations  in  protoplasm.  Furthermore,  since  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  must  be  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  cell,  whereas  the 
requirement  goes  proportional  to  the  metss,  the  size  of  cells  must  be 
regulated  or  fixed  in  some  way  to  secure  the  proper  balance  between 
oxidation  and  reduction. 

A  very  large  class  of  cJiemical  transformations  in  protoplasm  con- 
sists of  hydrations,  as  would  be  anticipated  in  a  medium  containing, 
a^  protoplstsm  doos,  80  per  cent,  of  water.  By  a  hydration  is  meant 
the  union  of  water  with  a  substance.  When  this  union  takes  place 
some  substances  become  unstable,  for  some  reason  not  understood  by 
the  writer,  and  fall  into  fragments.  This  process  of  decomposition  with 
the  taking  on  of  water  is  called  hydrolytic  decomposition,  or  cleavage 
(Or.  hydor^  water;  lysis,  separation).  And  among  the  disintegrative, 
or  catabolic  (Kata,  down)  chemical  changes,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important.    All  digestive  changes  are  of  this  kind. 

Besides  oxidations  and  reductions,  condensations  and  hydrolyses, 
there  is  finally  another  great  class  of  chemical  reactions  known  as 
dehydration  syntheses.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  protoplasm,  although 
it  is  four-fifths  water,  nevertheless  synthesizes  complex  substances  such 
as  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats  by  a  process  which  involves  the 
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liberation  of  water  and  which  is  ordinarily  duplicated  outside  the  cell 
by  means  of  high  temperature,  or  by  strong  water-attracting  substances, 
such  as  phosphorus  peutoxide  or  sulphuric  acid.  These  dehydration  syn- 
theses taking  place  in  such  a  wonderfully  aqueous  medium  have  been  a 
great  puzzle.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Drcehsel  that  many  of  them  are 
dehydrations  produced  not  by  a  simple  taking  out  of  water,  but  by  a 
reduction  followed  by  an  oxidation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  this 
explanation  in  some  instances  to  be  well  founded,  although  syntheses 
of  the  more  complex  of  these  bodies  by  this  method  have  not  yet  been 
produced  outside  the  cell.  The  subject  requires  further  investigation. 
One  fact  strongly  in  its  favor  is  that  such  syiltheses  are  retarded  if  the 
respiration  of  the  cell  is  reduced  by  deprivation  of  oxygen,  by  anesthetics 
or  in  other  waysj  or  if  the  reducing  power  of  the  cell  is  destroyed  by  the 
supply  of  too  much  oxygen. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  cell  chemistry  which  must  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  that  is  the  speed  with  which 
growth  and  the  chemical  reactions  occur  in  it.  Everyone  knows  that 
sugar  dissolved  in  water  does  not  rapidly  oxidize  to  carbon  dioxide, 
but  remains  intact  for  a  long  period ;  but  in  the  cell  it  oxidizes  with 
surprising  speed,  liberating  lieMj  light,  or  doing  work  by  the  energy 
set  free.  It  lias  been  found  that  if  glucose  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
exposed  to  air,  particularly  in  the  light,  it  undergoes  a  very  slow  oxida- 
tion and  decomposition.  The  difference  between  its  behavior  in  and 
out  of  the  cell  is  a  difTerence  of  speed  of  decomposition,  rather  than 
a  difference  in  kind.  A  siuiilar  fact  is  seen  in  the  behavior  of  starch. 
Starch  boiled  with  water  does  not  easily  take  on  water  and  split  into 
sweet  glucose,  but  in  the  plant  cell  it  changes  into  sugar  under  appro- 
priate conditions  very  rapidly.  How  does  it  happen  then  that  the 
chemical  changes  of  tlie  foods  go  on  so  rapidly  in  living  matter  and 
so  slowly  outside!  This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  as  we  now  know,  that 
living  matter  always  contains  a  large  number  of  substances^  or  com- 
pounds, called  enzymes  (Gr.  en,  in;  zyme,  yeast;  in  yeast)  because  they 
occur  in  a  striking  way  in  yeast.  These  enzymes,  which  are  probably 
organic  bodies,  but  of  which  the  exact  composition  is  as  yet  unknown, 
have  the  properly  of  greatly  hastening,  or  as  is  generally  said,  catalyz- 
ing, various  chemical  reactions.  The  word  catah^ie  {Kata,  down;  lysis, 
separation)  means  literally  a  down  separation  or  decomposition,  but  it 
is  used  to  designate  any  reaction  which  is  hastened  by  a  third  substance, 
this  third  substance  not  appearing  much,  if  at  all,  changed  in  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  Living  matter  is  hence  peculiar  in  the  speed 
with  which  these  hydrolytic,  oxidative,  reduction  or  condensation  reac- 
tions occur  in  it;  and  it  owes  this  property  to  various  substances,  cata- 
lytic agents,  or  enzymes,  found  in  it  everywhere,    Were  it  not  for  these 
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Bubstances  reactions  would  go  on  so  slowly  that  the  phenomena  of  life 
would  be  quite  di:fiferent  from  what  they  are,  Since  these  catalytic  sub- 
stances are  themselves  produced  by  a  chemical  change  preceding  that 
which  they  catalyze,  w^e  might,  perhaps,  call  them  the  memories  of  those 
former  chemical  reactions,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  memories,  or 
enzymes,  that  cells  become  teachable  in  a  chemical  sense  and  capable  of 
transacting  their  chemical  affairs  with  greater  efficiency.    Whether  all 
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our  memories  have  some  such  basis  as  this  we  cannot  at  present  say, 
since  we  do  not  yet  know  anything  of  the  physical  basis  of  memory. 

Living  reactions  have  one  other  important  peculiarity  besides  speed, 
and  that  is  their  "  orderliness  J*  The  cell  is  not  a  homogeneous  mixture 
in  which  reactions  take  place  haphazard,  but  it  is  a  well-ordered  chemical 
factor>'  with  specialized  reactions  occurring  in  various  parts.  If  proto- 
plasm be  ground  up,  thus  causing  a  thorough  iutcrmixing  of  its  parts, 
il  can  no  longer  live,  but  there  results  a  mutual  destruction  of  its 
various  structures  and  substances.  The  orderliness  of  the  chemical 
reactions  is  due  to  the  cell  structure;  and  for  the  phenomena  of  life 
lo  persist  in  their  entirety  that  structure  must  be  preserved.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  a  grotind-up  mass  raany  of  the  chemical  reactions  are 
pre«nniahly  the  same  as  those  whirh  wont  on  while  strucUire  persisted, 
but  they  no  longer  occur  in  a  well-regulated  manner;  some  have  been 
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checkecl,  others  greatly  increased  by  the  iutermixing.  This  orderliness 
of  reactions  in  living  protoplasm  is  produced  by  the  specialization  of 
the  cell  in  different  parts  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2.  Thus  the  nuclear 
wall,  or  membrane,  marks  off  one  very  important  cell  region  and  keeps  the 
nuclear  sap  from  interacting  with  the  protoplasm.  Profound,  and  often 
fatal,  changes  sometimes  occur  in  cells  when  an  admixture  of  nuclear 
and  cytoplasmic  elements  is  artificially  produced  by  rupture  of  this 
membrane.    Other  localizations  and  organizations  are  due  to  the  colloidal 


Fm.  2. — Section  of  a  dividing  ejrg  cell  (Ullle)  BhowSnp  alveolar  or  granular  structure 
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nature  of  the  cell  protoplasm  and  possibly  to  its  lipoid  character.  By  a 
colloid  is  meant,  literally,  a  giue-Iike  body;  a  substance  which  will  not 
diffuse  through  membranes  and  which  forms  with  water  a  kind  of  tissue, 
or  gel.  It  is  by  means  of  the  colloids  of  a  protein,  lipoid  or  carbohydrate 
nature  which  make  up  the  substratum  of  the  cell  that  this  localization 
of  chemical  reactions  is  produced  j  the  colloids  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
organization  or  machinery  of  the  cell ;  and  in  their  absence  there  could 
be  notliing  more  than  a  homogeneous  conglomeration  of  reactions.  The 
properties  of  colloids  become,  llierefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
interpreting  cell  lifcj  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  been 
studied  so  keenly  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  colloids  localize  the  cell 
reactions  and  furnish  the  physical  basis  of  its  physiology ;  they  form  the 
cell  machinery. 

The  general  chemical  composition  of  living  nnatter.    Water. — It  is 
little  short  of  astounding  that  living  matter  with  all  its  wonderful 
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properties  of  growth,  movement,  memory,  intelligence,  devotion^  suffer- 
ing and  happiness  should  be  composed  to  the  extent  of  from  70  to  90 
per  cent,  of  nothing  more  complex  or  mysterious  than  water.  Such  a 
fact  as  this  is  most  perplexing,  especially  when  all  experiment  shows 
that  this  water  is  playing  a  profoundly  important  part  in  the  generation 
of  the  vital  phenomena.  Any  interference  with  the  amount  normally 
present  makes  a  change  at  once  in  the  activities  of  the  cell.  In  fact, 
we  might  say  that  all  living  matter  lives  in  water,  as  Claude  Bernard 
put  it.  For  not  only  is  this  obviously  true  in  the  lower  and  simpler 
forms  of  animals  and  plants,  which  are  little  more  than  naked  masses 
of  protoplasm  living  in  water,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  higher  forms, 
since  in  all  of  them  an  internal  medium^  or  environment,  of  a  liquid 
nature,  the  lymph,  the  blood,  or  sap,  is  found  which  is  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  cells.  Water  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
iportant  constituents  of  living  matter;  and  if  organisms  are  carefully 
'examined  tlie  most  various  devices  are  found  to  assure  the  regulation 
of  the  water  content  of  the  cells  of  the  body.  The  younger,  the  more 
igorous,  the  more  alive,  the  more  actively  growing,  the  more  impres- 
ionable  cells  are,  the  more  watery  are  they.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone 
else  the  French  physiologist,  Dubois,  has  emphasized  the  important  role 
of  water  in  life.  Table  I  gives  the  proportion  of  water  found  in  various 
kinds  of  tissues. 


Table  I.    Amount  or  Wateb  iif  Vaeious  Tissues. 


rt_^„  Perccntaee 

0'K*»  of  W6t« 

Brain.     White  matter   68 

Brain.     Gray  matter  , 84 

Brain.     Embryonic  * . . . .  91 

Muscle    ( mammaHan }    73 

Muiicle    (fish)     80 

Electrical   organ    02 


Perc«DLag« 
of  wtler 


Orgna 

Liver    ( hiimiin )    76 

Cartilage    ( hyaline)    » 67 

Th>TnuB    (calf)    77 

Kidney  (child)   78 

Suprarcnftl  gland 80 

Dentine    10 


Salts,  and  inorganic  elements. — One  would  very  naturally  expect 
that  living  matter  might  contain  some  very  rare,  peculiar  and  costly 
metal,  or  substance,  like  radium,  to  which  its  properties  might  be 
attributed.  But  quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case.  Besides  water, 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  protoplasm  are  salts,  and  they  are  among 
the  commonest  salts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Sodium,  potassium, 
^mafi^esium,   calcium,  iron,   sulphates,  chlorides,   phosphates   and  car- 

latee  are  essential  to  life  and  are  found  in  practically  all  living  matter. 
The  amount  of  these  various  inorganic  elements  differs  somewhat  in 
different  cells  and  tissues,  but  tliey  occur  in  all.  Other  common  elements 
are  sometimes   present^  such  as  iodine,  manganese,  copper,  zinc,  barium 
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or  silicon,  but  these  are  generally  confined  to  special  plants  and  animak. 
About  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  protoplasm  is  composed  of  the 
salts  or  inorganic  metals  and  acids  mentioned  (Figure  3).  Furthermore, 
these  salts  are  not  mere  inert  substances,  they  are  not  simply  absorbed 
with  the  water  and  tolerated,  but  they  are  in  combination,  in  part  at 
least,  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  protoplasm.  They  are  not  simply 
clinkers  clogging  the  grates  of  the  protoplasmic  fires,  but  they  are  active 
in  the  production  of  the  vital  phenomena.    Indeed,  some  have  gone  so 


4  *«ft^ 


Fro.  :i. — Tlie  distribution  €f  potassium  In  cells  aftpr  Marallum.  (o>  striated  muRde ; 
(b)  Dueleated  blood  corpuscle*;  (cj  nerre  fiber,  Tbe  black  precipitate  reprcBetita  Ibe 
poiaasiucQ. 

far  as  to  believe,  as  we  shall  see,  that  by  means  of  the  electrical  charges 
they  bear  when  in  solution  they  vitalize  the  colloidal,  organic  substratum 
of  the  cell  and  make  it  alive.  Any  change  in  their  relative  proportions 
at  once  affects  the  activity  of  the  cell;  thus  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  propoi-tion  of  sodium,  calcium  or  potassium  skeletal  muscle  may  be 
made  to  twitch  rhythmically  or  to  remain  at  rest;  nerve  impulses  may  be 
set  up  in  motor  nerves,  or  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  raised  or  lowered ; 
chromophores  of  fish  scales  may  be  contracted  or  expanded;  and  the 
activities  of  all  cells  increased  or  diminished.  Magnesium  sulphate  acts 
much  as  an  anesthetic  on  mammals,  but  paralyzes,  also,  the  endings  of 
the  motor  nerves  in  the  muscles.  Furthermore,  by  increasing  the  total 
amount  of  salt  in  protoplasm  many  cells  may  be  stimulated  and  egg 
cells  of  some  animals  caused  to  develop  parthenogenetically  without  the 
aid  of  sperm. 
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Thus  in  some  instances  94  per  cent,  of  living  matter  consists  of  noth- 
ing more  unusual  or  remarkable  than  water  and  the  commonest  salts. 

It  is  certainly  not  without  siguifieance  that  living  matter  is  so  watery 
and  contains  the  salts  of  the  sea.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this 
that  living  matter  originated  either  in  the  sea  itself  or,  perhaps,  in  some 
pool  of  water  which  contained,  possibly  in  dilute  form,  the  common  salts. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  in  some  slowly-drying  volcanic  pool 
where  conceritration  could  take  place,  aud  where  cyanides  and  other 
similar  reactive  organic  compouuds  might  have  been  formed  by  the 
vigorous  electrical  discharges  accompanying  the  eruptions,  that  living 
matter  first  appeared.  We  would  thus  have  sprung  from  the  thunder- 
bolta  of  Jove,  if  this  theory  is  true ;  but  we  are,  at  any  rate,  the  children 
cf  the  sun  and  the  sea,  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite, 

The  organic  matter. — The  remainder  of  lining  matter,  10  to  25  per 
eent.  by  weight,  is  organic.  This  organic  matter  is  fouud  to  consist 
of,  or  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  convenience  into,  four  great  groups 
of  substances:  1,  substances  of  the  fat  group  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
cAlleil  lipins;  2,  substances  of  the  sugar  gi*oup,  carbohydrates;  3,  sub* 
stances  containing  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  called  pro- 
teins; 4,  various  simple  substances  such  as  urea,  creatinine,  inosite, 
phenols,  etc.,  called  extractives,  because  they  are  soluble  in  water  by 
which  they  may  be  extracted  from  the  cell  when  the  latter  is  first 
coagnlated.  In  muscle  the  relative  proportion  of  these  substances  is  as 
foUows:  protein,  19  per  cent.;  carbohydrate,  0.3  per  cent.;  lipin,  3 
per  cent. ;  salts,  3  per  cent. ;  water,  75  per  cent.  In  the  following  chap- 
ters the  chemistry  of  each  of  these  great  groups  of  organic  substances^ 
with  the  carbohydrates,  will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  CARBOHYDRATES. 


Occurrence. — AH  living  organisms,  except  the  most  simple,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  naked  masses  of  protoplasm,  consist  of  both 
living  and  lifeless  matter,  the  lifeless  having  been  formed  or  secreted 
by  the  living.  This  lifeless  matter  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
porting framework,  or  serves  as  reserve  food.  In  plants  these  support- 
ing tissues,  or  reserve  foods,  consisting  of  the  cellulose  or  woody  parts, 
the  starches,  mueiiages  or  gums,  such  as  that  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  cherry-tree,  are  composed  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  belong  to  a  great  group  of  substances  known  as 
sugars  or  carbohydrates.  The  supporting  tissues  of  animals,  unlike 
those  of  plants,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  belong  gen- 
erally to  the  group  of  proteins,  although  chitin,  which  forms  the  hard 
shell  of  crabs  and  other  invertebrates,  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate (glucosamine).  But  it  is  not  only  as  the  supporting  tissues 
of  plants  and  animals  that  carbohydrates  occnr.  They  are  found,  also, 
in  the  living  matter  itself,  making  part  of  tJie  chromatin  of  the  nucleus^ 
or  distributed  as  glycogen  or  sugar,  free  or  combined,  through  the 
cytoplasm;  and  it  is,  indeed,  largely  by  the  combustion  of  carbohydrate 
that  we  derive  our  energy.  Since  substances  of  this  class  are  the  simplest 
of  the  colloidal  materials  of  cells,  and  are  among  the  most  abundant 
organic  constituents  of  living  things;  since  they  are  formed  from  the 
inorganic  compounds  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  in  the  long  run 
all  the  energy  of  living  matter  comes  from  them,  and  since  both  the 
fats  and  proteins  originate  from  them,  a  study  of  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  protoplasm  may  best  begin  by  a  study  of  their  composition  and 
chemical  nature. 

Definition. — ^The  carbohydrates  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  occurring  in  animals  and  plants.  They  get  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  majority,  though  not  in  all,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  to  one,  that  is,  they  are  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  water ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  strong 
dehydrating  agents,  they  are  split  into  carbon  and  water,  as  in  the 
process  of  making  charcoal  or  in  the  charring  of  sugar.  The  formula 
of  glucose,  a  typical  carbohydrate,  is  CoHj^Oa,  But  while  in  Ihs  ma- 
jority of  the  naturally  occurring  members  of  this  group  the  hydrogen 
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and  oxygen  are  in  this  proportion,  in  some  cases,  as  in  rhanmose, 
C«HitOe,  a  methyl  pentose,  tliey  have  not  this  proportion.  Many  sub- 
stances, also,  have  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  this  proportion  which  are 
not  carbohydrates,  such  as  lactic  acid,  CaHflOgj  or  acetic  acid,  CnH^O^, 
nvbich  differ  from  the  carbohydrates  in  their  chemical  properties.  Many 
of  the  carbohydrates  liave  a  sweet  tastc»  although  some  substituted  mem- 
bers of  the  group  among  the  glucosides  are  intensely  bitter,  and  polysac- 
charides may  be  tasteless.  When  pure  they  are  white;  some,  like  cane 
sugar,  crystallize;  othei's,  like  starch,  are  colloidal  and  do  not 
crj'stallize. 

The  chemical  properties  of  carbohydrates  characterize  them  as  well 
as,  or  better  than,  their  composition.  All  of  the  simpler  ones  readily 
oxidize.  They  are,  hence,  reducing  substances  and  a  large  part  of  the 
reducing  powers  of  protoplasm  are  due,  in  llie  long  run,  to  these  sub- 
stances. They  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  or  alkaline  solutions 
of  mercury,  copper,  gold  or  bismuth  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
oxidizing  properties  too.  They  will  absorb  nascent  hydrogen,  uniting 
with  it  and  oxidizing  the  substance  from  which  tlie  hydrogen  is  taken. 
The  simultaneous  possession  of  these  and  other  properties  shows  that 

H 
I 
tliey  contain  aldehyde,  or  ketone,  groups,  — C=0  or  =C=0,  in  the 

molecule.     Either  of  these  groups  can  take  up  hydrogen  yielding  an 

alcohol ;  or  by  oxidation  go  over  into  a  carboxyl  group,  R— C— OH. 

The  simplest  carbohydrates,  therefore,  are  aldehydes  or  ketones,  and 

Ihey  form  accordingly  two  groups:  aldoses  and  ketoses.    Their  reaction 

ill  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  the  usual  indicators,  but  they  possess, 

nevertheless,   very  weak  acid  and  basic   characters,  being  very  weak 

amphoteric  compounds.    Thus  they  contain  some  hydrogen  which  may 

b<  replaced  by  a  metal,  such  as  lead,  or  sodium,  and  they  are  thus  able 

to  neutralize,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  causticity  of  sodium  hydrate.    They 

Arc  to  this  extent  acids,  though  they  lack  the  acid  taste.     This  acid 

property  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  alcohol  groups,  all  alcohols 

behaving  like  very  weak  acids,  since  the  alcohol  hydrogen  may  be,  in 

part,  replaced  by  a  metal.    They  are,  however,  very  weak  acids.    The 

number  of  hydrogen  ions  in  their  solutions  is  very  small,  smaller  than 

in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxide  of  equal  concentration.    The  dissociation 

eoDStant  of  every  sugar  is  very  small.    By  the  dissociation  constant  is 

C,XC.j 
meaot  the  value  K,  where  K= — ^ — ;  Cj  is  the  concentration  of  hydro- 

gen  ioiis»  C,  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  anion  and  C3  the  concentra- 
tioD  of  the  undissociated  molecule.    The  dissociation  constant  of  glucose 
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at  18°  is  5.9X10-^^  (Osaka)  or  3.6X10"'^  (Madsden) ;  tliat  of  sac- 
charose is  1.14X10—^^  (Madsderi),  or  2,4X10"^^  (Michaelis  and  Roua)  ; 
maltose  is  18X10-^^  {Michaelis  and  Rona)  ;  and  Icvulose  is  8,8X10™*' 
(Micbaelis  and  Rona),  With  bases  such  a  sugar  as  glucose  will  react 
according  to  the  following  equation: 

C  H    O  -f  NaOH  =  C,H    0  Na  +  H  0 

The  sugars  are,  tiien,  alcohols  as  well  as  aldehydes  or  ketones.  They  are 
polyhydric  alcohols  having  one  alcohol  gi'oup  attat.'hed  to  each  carbon 
atouij  but  that  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  group. 

Their  basic  properties  are  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  aldehyde.  By 
the  aldehyde  oxygen  Ihey  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form 
BO'Called  oxoninm  salts,  but  this  union  is  easily  dissociated,  the  basicity 
being  very  weak. 

The  carbohydrates  may,  then,  be  defined  thus :  They  are  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  being  often 
but  not  always  in  the  proportion  to  form  water;  and,  further,  llity  aro 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols. 

The  aldehyde  etructurat  formula  for  dextrose  is 
OH   OH   OH  OH  OH    H 

E  — G  — C  — C  — C  — C  — C  =  0; 

A  A  A  A  li 

and  the  formula  for  the  ketoae,  levulose,  is 

OH  OH   OH   OH   0      H 

H  — t  — C  — C  — C  — C  — C  — OH. 

i  il  i  -i       L 

Classification.^ — It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  carbohydrates  into 
ttree  great  classes  according  as  their  molecules  contain  one,  two  or 
soveraii  saccharide  (simple  carbohydrate)  groups.  These  classes  are 
the  monosaccharides,  the  disaccharides  and  the  polysaccharides.  The 
members  of  the  first  two  groups  are  generally  crystalline  bodies;  but 
many,  though  not  all,  of  the  last  group  are  colloidal  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. The  more  important  monosaccharides  found  in  nature  are 
d  glucose,,  or  grape  sugar,  or  dextrose  as  it  is  also  called ;  d-leviilose,  or 
finit  sugar;  galactose;  xylose;  arabinose ;  raannose;  and  d-ribose.  The 
disaccharides  are  saccharose,  or  sucrose,  as  cane  sugar  is  also  called; 
lactose,  or  milk  sugar;  and  maltose,  or  malt  sugar.  The  common  polysac- 
charides are  cellulose,  gums,  dextrins,  starches  and  glycogen. 

The  monosaccharides  are  in  their  turn  classified  by  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  or  more  properly  by  the  aldehyde,  ketone  and  alcohol 
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groups  they  contain  into  bioses,  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  hexoses, 
heptoses,  octoses,  nonoses,  etc.  Of  these  the  first  six  are  found  in 
nature,  but  the  hexoses  are  the  more  abundant.  Each  of  these  groups 
from  the  trioses  on  is  subdivided  into  two  groups,  the  aldoses  and  ketoses, 
according  as  they  are  aldehydes  or  ketones.  Thus  mannose,  dextrose 
and  galactose  are  hexose  aldoses  having  the  general  formula,  C^Hi^O, ; 
levulose  is  a  ketose  hexose;  ribose  and  xylose  are  pentose  aldoses, 
CbHjoOb  ;  of  the  trioses,  glycerose,  C3H0O3,  is  an  aldose,  while  dioxyace- 
tone  is  a  ketose. 


OIBBOHTDEATES 


L  MONOSACCBAEIDES 


n.  niSACCHARlDES 


1.  Blo»ee. 
S.  Tr(oa«B. 

3.  TetroscB. 

4.  PenloBea. 

&  Hoxoees. 

ft>  Ueptosea, 

f   ].  LftCtOM. 

9.  Malto8€. 

!  8.  Saccbarose. 
4.  TreUoloae. 
K.  Mellbiose. 


Aldose.  Olycaialdehyd4. 

iAldoiea.  Of^etrot- 
\  Kct(jf?e8.  DtaxyaaUmM, 

\  Aldoies.  ErylhroM. 
\  KrUises,  d-ErylhnUoH. 

(Aldoses.  Arabinate,x)flou, 
Ec  t otM».  /-  A  raf/i  n  ultue, 
(AtdoHCB.  Dexfrofe,    galactOHk 
{ Ketoici.  Levuloti,  tarda*. 
Aldoses.  d-Mannohepto»g, 
(Qlncose  -f  gtUactose.) 

(GIQCOM  +  glQCOM.) 

(Glucose  -f-  lernloie.) 
(C!Iuco»e  +  glucose.) 
(Oal»ctt>Be4-  Riticose.) 


m.  POLYSACCHARIDE  • 


tMtitffyn  (Ramnofic)  In  Ino- 
JtlJi^»eH- 
l.  TrisAcchartdas.  \  MilizlKwe.    (Plnus  larix.) 
I      (LevuloBc  Hh  B'«coee  -J* 

8L  TetTftSacchtrides.  Lupeott  in  pvni;  ttachjfCMt 
(Lnpeoie  coniisiB  of  two 
tnolpciiles  of  galacloM, 
one  of  glncoie,  and  odo 
of  lerslosc.) 


8.  Colloidal  poljsaccbaridea. 


Cehtti 

Starch. 

Mueitagtt. 

inulin.' 


Monosaccharides.  Structural  formulas.  Isomerism.  Optical 
properties. 

a,    Hexoses. 

Analysis  of  glucose,  galactose  and  mannose  shows  that  they  all  con- 
tain the  same  proportion  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  a  propor- 
tion corresponding  to  the  formula-.  C^H,20«.  They  have  also  the  same 
chemical  properties  showing  that  all  of  them  are  aldehydes  and  poly- 
hydric  alcohols.  When  chemical  compounds  have  the  same  chemical 
atoms  in  their  molecules  in  the  same  proportions  they  are  called  isomers; 
or  are  said  to  be  isomeric  with  each  other.  Thus  lactic  acid,  C^H^O,, 
and  dioxyacetone,  C^HoOj,  are  isomers.    When,  in  addition  to  ha\dng 
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the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  in  the  molecule,  these  atoms 
are  arranged  in  the  same  general  way  so  that  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  substances  is  the  same,  then  those  substances  are  said  to  be  stereo- 
isomeric,  a  word  which  means  '*  having  a  like  form  "  (Greek,  stcreost 
solid) .  Since  mannose,  galactose  and  dextrose  are  all  of  them  aldoses  and 
polyhydric  alcohols  their  molecules  must  be,  on  the  whole,  very  similar ;  they 
are,  therefore,  stereo-isomers.  Their  molecules  ditTer  only  in  their  forms 
and  we  may  now  examine  how  these  molecules  may  diflfer  in  their  shape. 
This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  whole  of 
physiological  chemistry^  namely,  the  subject  of  the  shapes  of  molecules; 
in  the  pages  which  follow  we  shall  find  many  examples  illustrating  the 
importance  of  molecular  form  in  vital  processes  of  all  kinds. 

The  proof  that  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  occupy  definite  positions, 
so  that  the  molecule  has  a  definite  shape,  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fundamental  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  made  while  he  was  still 
a  very  young  man,  in  1848 ;  and  since  this  discovery  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  beautiful  science  of  molecular  form  ivhich  has  been  built 
upon  it,  and  as  the  importance  of  this  molecular  property  is  showing 
itself  in  every  field  of  biological  work,  it  is  fitting  that  we  consider 
Pasteur's  work  at  some  length,  Pasteur  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  crystalline  form.  Wliy  do  substances  crj^stallize  in  definite  shapes? 
Among  the  substances  of  an  organic  nature  which  gave  very  fine,  large 
ciystals,  tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  were  noteworthy.  Now  there  were 
two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid  known  to  Pasteur^  the  ordinary  tartaric 
acid,  the  acid  of  wine,  which  Biot  had  shown  to  be  destro-rotatoiy, 
i.e.,  its  solutions  had  the  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right;  and  another  kind  of  tartaric  acid  found 
by  Kastner  and  called  racemic  acid  (L.  racemns,  a  bunch  of  grapes) 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  other  but  which  had  no  action  at  all 
on  polarized  light.  It  and  its  salts  wore  inactive.  Pasteur  undertook 
to  study  the  crystalline  forms  of  these  two  acids.  He  expected  to  find 
that  racemic  acid  would  have  a  different  cr>'stalline  form  from  the 
ordinary  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid.  He  found,  however,  that  when 
the  sodium-ammonium  salt  of  the  inactive  (racemic)  acid  was  crystal- 
lized below  28'  crystals  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing salt  of  the  dextro  acid  appeared,  On  looking  at  the  crystals 
more  closely^  however,  he  found  tliat  there  were  in  reality  among  the 
crystals  of  sodium-ammonium  racomate  crystals  of  two  different  kinds 
which  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  These  crystals  were  exactly  alike 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  facet,  o*,  and  the  corresponding  facet 
diagonally  opposite  to  iL  These  two  facets  were  so  placed  in  these  two 
kinds  of  crystals  that  the  crystals  would  not  correspond  if  superimposed 
one  on  the  other.    In  the  one  kind  of  crystal  the  facet  was  on  the  right 
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gide  as  it  was  in  the  dextro-tartaric  acid;  wMle  in  the  other  form  of 
crystal  it  was  on  the  left  side*  The  crystals  were  not  symmetric,  they 
were  asymmetric  and,  as  it  were,  min-or  images  of  each  other. 

He  separated  these  two  fonais  of  crystals  and  thinking  that  they 
might  show  different  optica!  properties  he  dissolved  them  and  exam- 
ined the  solutions  in  the  polariscope.  To  his  great  joy,  he  found  that 
the  solution  of  the  one  form  now  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right ;  while  the  solution  of  the  other  form  rotated  it  to  the  left  This 
great  discovery  sliowed  at  once  that  crystalline  form  must  depend  on 
molecular  form,  because  in  the  solution  the  molecules  were  separated  and 
the  crystalline  form  had  disappeared,  but  the  asymmetrica!  action  on 
light  persisted.    The  action  of  the  solution  on  light  showed  that  the  indi- 
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Fig.  4. — Two  forms  of  crystals  of  Icvo  and  dextro  tartaxlc  acid  (Landolt), 
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Tidual  molecides  must  he  of  two  different  forms,  a  dextro-rotatory  and  a 
levo-rotatory  form.  The  molecules  of  tartaric  acid  must  be  asymmetrical, 
just  as  the  crystals  were  asyrametricaL  The  discovery,  of  course,  cleared 
up  at  once  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid.  It 
showed  that  there  were  at  least  three  different  forms  of  tartaric  acid,  the 
dextro-rotatory,  the  levo-rotatory  and  the  third,  or  racemic,  form  which 
was  composed  of  equal  amounts  of  the  other  two  kinds  and  which  was 
mactive  on  light.  Pasteur  afterwards  discovered  a  fourth,  the  meso- 
tartaric  acid.  By  this  discovery  of  Pasteur  we  know  that  the  shapes  of 
molecules  may  be  asymmetric,  and  that  the  atoms  of  these  molecules  do 
not  easily  rearrange  themselves,  for  if  they  did  the  molecule  would 
readily  pass  from  the  one  form  to  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental discoveries  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

The  difference  in  shape  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  forms  of 
tartaric  acid  was  made  more  precise  many  years  later,  practically 
coincidently,  in  1874  by  LeBel  and  van  't  Hoff.  They  actually  pictured 
the  possible  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  by  which  the 
asjinmetry  was  produced.  If  the  carbon  atom  is  represented  as  lying 
H  the  center  of  a  tetrahedron,  of  which  the  apices  represent  the  position 
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of  the  four  atoms  attached  to  the  carbon  atom,  it  becomes  possible  to 
picture  the  different  arrangements  of  the  atoms  causing  the  asymmetry. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5,  If  tlie  four  atoms  or  atomic  groups 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  are  all  different,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
iodo,  chlor,  brom,  Diethane,  CHIClBr,  then  it  is  possible  to  arrange  these 
atoms  in  two  different  ways,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  the  two  tetrahe- 
drons not  being  superimposable,  but  being  mirror  images  of  each  other. 
If,  however,  two  of  the  atom  groups  attached  to  the  carbon  are  the  same, 
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then  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  them  that  the  tetrahedrons  will  not 
be  superimposable.  Methane,  chlor-  or  dichlorbrom-methane  can  have 
but  one  form,  a  symmetrical  one.  A  carbon  atom,  then,  with  four 
different  atoms  or  atomic  groups  attached  to  it  is  said  to  be  asymmetrical, 
since  it  produces  an  asymmetrical  t^rystaUine  and  molecular  form,  and 
an  asymmetrical  action  on  polarized  light  The  atomic  groups  about 
such  a  carbon  atom  may  have  two  different  arrangements.  Asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  in  the  sugar  molecules  illustrated  on  page  28  are  printed 
in  black-face  type.  Not  all  compounds  with  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  since  in  some,  of  which  mesotartaric 
acid  is  an  example,  compensation  may  occur,  some  atoms  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  in  one  direction;  while  others  rotate  it  in  an 
opposite  direction:  the  total  effect  of  the  molecule  on  light  being  nil. 
Most  compounds  with  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  however,  exist  in  two 
forms,  one  dextro-  the  other  levo-rotatory. 

The  various  forms  of  tartaric  acid  {stereo-isomers)  may  be  repre- 
eented  as  follows,  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  being  printed  in  black- 
face type: 

COOH  COOH 

HO  — C  — H  H  — C  — OH 

H— i  — OH  H  — C  — OH 

COOH  COOH 

1 — Tartaric  acid     Meso-tartaric  acid  (Inactive), 


COOH 

H— -C^OH 

HO  — C  — H 

COOH 
d — Tartaric  acid 


Raccmic  acid   ( Injictivt ) , 

All  compounds  having  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  them  may 
exist,  therefore,  in  two  different  forms,  these  forms  being  stereo-isomerie 
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forms  and  also  optical  antipodes.  One  of  these  optical  isomers  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarized  light  in  the  one  direction,  just  as  much  as  its 
antipode  rotates  it  in  the  other  direction.  The  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  such  as  the  melting  points  and  solubility  in  symmetrical 
solvents,  of  these  two  antipodes  are  almost  or  quite  the  same.  Stereo- 
isomers which  are  not  optical  antipodes  generally  have  different  melting 
and  boiling  points  and  solubilities.  The  separation  of  the  optical 
antipodes  can  be  accomplished  by  picking  out  the  crystals  in  the  way 
Pasteur  did  in  a  few  instances  ^  or  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their 
compounds  with  other  optically  active  substances;  or  by  the  action  of 
moulds,  yeasts  or  other  living  organisms  which  often  destroy  one,  but 
not  the  other  antipode.  The  mould,  penieillium  glaucum,  destroys  the 
dextro-  but  not  the  levo  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  figure  which  has  been  given  of  the  possible  shape  of  the 
molecule  (Figure  5),  one  might  suppose  that  the  atoms  in  the  molecule 
were  far  apart,  in  which  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why  the 
molecule  should  keep  its  form.  The  ignre  is,  however,  probably  incor- 
rect in  this  particular.  The  attraction  between  the  atoms  of  a  molecule 
is  80  great  that  they  probably  lie  closely  packed  together  and  with 
very  little  freedom  of  movement  beyond  that  of  minute  vibration  about 
A  center.  The  amount  of  this  vibration  and  the  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  atoms  becomes  somewhat  greater  as  the  temperature  rises,  since 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  molecules  expand  with  a  rise  in 
temperature,  although  the  expansion  is  not  very  great.  The  pressures 
dae  to  molecular  and  atomic  attractions  on  the  surfaces  of  molecules 
are  enormous*  Thus  the  pressure  called  the  internal  pressure  of  a  liquid 
or  a  gas,  which  is  due  to  molecular  cohesion,  or  the  attraction  between 
the  molecules,  is,  at  zero  centigrade  in  ether,  about  2,000  kilograms 
per  square  centimeter,  and  it  increases  considerably  at  temperatures 
belofr  this.  Now  the  attraction  between  the  atoms  within  the  molecule 
lit  certainly  many  times  greater  than  the  attraction  between  the  molecules, 
although  it  is  not  yet  knoi;\Ti  just  how  great  it  is.  By  this  attraction, 
therefore,  the  atoms  within  tiie  molecules  will  be  under  a  compression 
<^crtainly  of  many  tliousands  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  in 
addition  to  the  cohesive  pressure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pressure 
driving  together  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  may  be  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
pressure  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  molecule,  since  some  atoms  are 
held  more  firmly  than  others.  So,  great  a  pressure  as  this  must  cer- 
tainly drive  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  very  close  together  so  that,  at 
relatively  low  temperatures  at  least,  the  molecules  must  have  the  prop- 
erties of  rigid  solids  with  the  atoms  having  very  little  power  of  move* 
meat     Theoretically,  however,  they  will  always  have  some  movement 


at  temperatures  above  absolute  zero,  and  so  the  molecules  above  this 
temperature  are  not  absolutely  incompressible.  Of  course  at  higher 
temperatures  as  the  molecules  separate  this  pressure  is  reduced  and 
in  some  cases  the  attraction  between  particular  atoms  of  a  compound 
is  less  than  tliat  stated.  Greater  mobility  of  the  atoms  exists  in  such 
molecules  so  that  the  atoms  may  shift  their  positions,  undergoing  what 
is  known  as  a  tautomeric  change.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that 
subjected  to  such  high  pressures  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  generally 
arrange  themselves  in  the  position  of  greatest  stability  and  if,  tempo- 
rarily, they  take  unstable  positions,  they  may  undergo  rearrangement. 
Such  molecular  rearrangements  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
racemization  of  optically  active  compounds  is  such  a  process  of  atomic 
rearrangement. 

Molecular  form  is  of  fundamental  importance  throughout  living  na* 
ture.  Most  naturally  occurring  organic  compounds  are  asymmetric  and 
usually  only  one  of  two  possible  isomers  occurs  in  any  organism.  Of 
the  optical  isomers  of  any  amino  acid  or  carbohydrate  only  one  gen- 
erally will  serve  to  nourish  an  organism,  or,  if  both  are  foods,  one  is 
usually  better  used  than  the  other.  The  enzymes,  or  catalytic  agents, 
will  only  act  on  compounds  of  a  very  particular  molecular  form.  Yeast 
will  ferment  d-glucose,  d-mannose  or  d-fructose,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  configuration  of  the  last  tliree  carbon  atoms,  but  it  will  not  ferment 
1-fructosc,  or  1 -glucose,  or  1-mannosc,  or  1 -galactose.  The  phenomena  of 
immunity,  such  as  specific  antitoxins,  precipitins  and  anaphyla3ds,  also 
involve  molecular  form.  Protein  which  has  been  racemized  by  the 
action  of  sodium  hydrate  will  no  longer  cause  anaphylaxis.  In  the 
very  accurate  and  specific  adjustment  of  the  spermatozoon  to  the  ovum, 
an  adjustment  so  accurate  that  a  spermatozoon  will  usually  only  fer- 
tilize the  eggs  of  its  own  species,  it  is  probable  that  the  form  of  the 
molecules  of  sperm  and  eggs  are  in  some  manner  related  or  adjusted 
to  each  other.  In  fact,  the  whole  living  world  is  an  asymmetric  world ; 
the  development  of  different  species  and  varieties  probably  depends 
on  asymmetric  molecules,  since  animal  forms,  like  the  forms  of  crystals, 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  but  the  expression  of  the  forms  of  the 
molecules  of  which  the  protoplasm  i.s  composed. 

Molecular  asymmetry  may  be  most  easily  detected  by  means  of 
the  action  of  the  molecules  on  polarized  light.  Wlien  polarized  light, 
that  is  light  which  has  passed  through  a  Nicol's  prism,  passes  through 
a  solution  of  a  substance  of  which  the  molecules  are  asymmetrical  it 
is  acted  upon,  so  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  on  emer- 
gence  from  the  solution  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  the  entering  light.  The  plane  of  polarization  has  been  rotated  to 
Cme  side  or  the  otjier^  the  degree  to  which  it  is  rotated  depending  on 
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the  kind  of  molecules  and  tlie  number  of  molecules  the  light  has  passed. 
It  is  dependent,  in  other  words,  upon  the  concentration  and  the  length 
of  the  tube.  It  is  also  dependent  upon  the  wave  length  of  the  light.  The 
plane  of  polarization  of  blue  light  is  rotated,  for  some  substances,  about 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  yellow  light  by  the  same  molecules.  Hence  one 
uses  always  monochromatic  light  and  the  degree  of  rotation  is  gener- 
ally expi*essed  for  sodium  light  for  a  concentration  of  one  gram  of 
substance  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  and  for  a  tube  one  decimeter 
in  length.  This  angle  is  called  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sub- 
stance. Temperature  also  affects  the  degree  of  rotation.  In  general  the 
higher  the  tempcralure,  the  lower  the  rotation.  It  is  usual  to  give  the 
specific  rotation  at  or  near  20°  C*  The  specific  rotatory  power  as  just 
described  («)  is  written  as  follows: 


(a 


Since  for  many  substances  the  specific  rotatory  power  varies,  also, 
with  the  concentration  of  tlie  solute  and  the  ciiaracter  of  the  solvent, 
it  is  desirable  to  give  tliese  data  also,  [a)  in  the  above  formula  is 
tlie  angle  of  rotation  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  D  line  of 
the  spectrum  (sodium)  would  undergo  in  passing  through  1  dm.  of  a 
solution  containing  one  gram  of  substance  to  one  cubic  centimeter  at 

The  specific  rotatory  power  is  calculated  from  the  angle  of  rotation 
produced  by  a  solution  of  known  strength  in  a  tube  of  known  length. 
The  formula  is  as  follows: 

or  (a)^   =. 


,   ,20*    aJOO 


Of  being  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  at  20*  C. ;  1,  the  length  of  the 
tube  in  decimeters;  c,  the  number  of  grams  of  active  substance  io  100 
c.c.  of  solution ;  p,  the  number  of  grams  of  active  substance  in  100  grams 
of  solution;  and  d,  the  density,  pd^c.  (a)  is  the  specific  rotatory 
power,    - 

Just  how  molecules  with  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  light  is  not  yet  understood.  It  would  seem  necessary 
for  the  light  to  pass  through  all  the  molecules  in  one  direction,  in  order 
that  the  actions  of  t!ie  different  molecules  should  coincide  and  not  neu- 
tralize each  other.  If  this  is  so,  polarized  light  must  orient  the  molecules 
&Dd  perhaps  the  molecular  asymmetry  enables  the  light  waves  to  do  this. 
If  the  molecules  of  an  as}Tnmetric  substance  in  solution,  or  in  a  liquid, 
are  thus  oriented  by  light  so  that  all  the  molecular  axes  coincide,  then 
the  conditions  in  such  a  solution  might  approximate  to  those  in  a  crystal ; 
the  ma^etic  properties  of  the  molecules,  if  they  have  any,  should  coin- 
cide and  might  be  detectable.    This  very  interesting  and  fuudftmeutal 
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problem  remains  for  future  investigation.  The  reason  why  a  rise  in 
temperature  diminishes  the  rotatory  power  would  also  be  clear;  since 
by  heat  the  molecular  vibration  increases  and  presumably  it  would  be 
more  difiQeult  to  hold  the  molecular  axes  ld  line.  Thus  increasing  the 
temperature  should  diminish  the  rotatory  power  for  the  same  reason 
that  increasing  the  temperature  of  iron  diminishes  its  magnetism,  i.e., 
by  destroying  molecular  orientation. 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vibrations  of  some  of  the  valence  electrons  occur  more  easily 
in  some  planes  than  in  others. 

The  Polariicope. — ^The  Polari scope  ia  used  to  measure  the  rotatory  power. 
Figure  6.  In  this  instruntent  tlie  light  of  a.  sodium  flame^  produced  by  heating 
Bodium  chloride  or  bromide^  is  fixat  passed   through   a   light  filter  of   potttsHitim 


Fio.  6. — Poltrlscope  (Lundolt),  A,  Jfoa ;  B,  polarlKlog  Nlcol  prisjn  ;  C,  airm  to  rotate 
Ibe  polnrtxer ;  J>,  qumu  plate;  £,  analyaliiK  prlsin  mounted  so  that  it  rotates  with  the 
circle  0  which  Is  tutirked  Id  de;LjrcoB  ;  /\  the  observtmf  telescope;  J.  the  vernier  for  readlag 
the  rotatloti,  and  A',  telescopes  for  lucrenslag-  the  accuracy  of  readlag.  The  tube  con- 
talalag  the  solutioa  goes  t>elweea  the  analyzer  aad  polaiiiter,  the  caver  of  this  apace  bejpg 
BhowQ  open. 


bichromate  to  remove  extraneous  raya,  and  then  is  plane  polarized  by  passing 
through  a  Nico!  prism  or  a  Glan-Thompaon  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  called  the 
polarizer  (B,  Figure  6).  The  light  then  passes  through  the  solution  and  then  through 
another  Nieol  prism,  E,  called  the  analyzer,  which  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be 
rotated  about  an  axis.  The  light  on  emerging  from  the  polarizer  is  plane  polarized 
iu  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  section  of  the  NicoI  prism.  \Mien  this  light 
passes  through  a  solution  of  an  active  substance  auch  as  glucose,  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization is  rotated^  or  bent,  at  an  angle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  the  analyzing 
prism  is  bo  placed  that  its  optical  section  corresponds  to  that  of  the  polarizer,  the 
light  passes  through  it  to  the  eye  without  change;  if,  however,  its  optical  section  ii 
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Ht  &n  angle  with  that  of  the  polarizer  the  light  from  the  latter  is  split  into  two 
rtVB,  one  of  which  is  reflected,  so  that  only  part  of  the  light  passes  to  the  eye  and 
the  field  is  less  light  than  when  the  optical  aectiona  coincided;  and  when  the  angle 
of  the  optical  section  of  the  analyzer  is  at  right  angles  to  tliat  of  the  polarizer,  no 
light  at  all  conies  through  it,  all  being  reflected,  at  the  plane  of  section  of  the  prism, 
Co  tlia  aide  where  it  is  absorbed  by  black  surfaces.    The  field  is  then  dark.    If  tha 


Fio.   6a. — ArrBDKement  of   the  sualyzer  with   two  sccesBory   NIcoIs   to  give  a   three 
4lTlded  field  (Landolt). 


t&alyxer  is  placed  at  the  point  of  total  absorption  of  the  light  this  may  be  taken 
■f  the  zero  point.  If  now  an  active  solution  is  plneed  between  the  analyzer  and  the 
polarizer  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  lijE;ht  emerging  from  the  polarizer  is  twisted 
to  one  aide,  hence  the  vibrations  of  the  light  entering  the  analyzer  are  no  longer  in 
the  plane  of  the  optical  axis^  in  which  case  they  would  be  totally  reflected,  but  they 
are  at  an  angle  with  that  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  light  cornea  through.  It  is  neces- 
asry  to  rotate  the  analyzer  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  flgnin  produce  the  complete 
abaorption  of  the  light.  If  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  to  the  right,  the  substance  is  said 
to  be  dextro-rotatory.  In  order  to  make  the  polari scope  more  sensitive  it  is  common, 
in  the  better  instruments,  to  introduce  close  to  the  analyzer  and  between  it  and  the 
aolution  two  small  prisms,  Nicols,  so  placed  that  they  project  with  a  sharp  edge 
partly  across  the  circular  field.  These  prisms  are  fixed,  and  their  edges  are  focusaed 
by  the  obser\'ing  telescope.  Tliis  has  the  efTcct  of  dividing  the  field  of  view  into 
tLree  parts  as  shoNvn  in  Figure  Ca.  At  the  zero  point  these  three  fields  should  have 
the  ssine  inumination,  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  zero  end  point  is  more 
ibarply  determined,  since  the  shade  of  the  three  fields  may  be  matched  very  exactly. 
Some  Instruments  have  three  prisms  in  addition  to  the  Nieo!  polarizer,  giving  a 
four  divided  field.  These  instruments  are  called  two,  three  or  four  shadow  instru- 
menta  reapectively.  In  using  the  polariscope  it  is  essential  that  the  tight  should  be 
tmiform  in  the  field,  of  a  maximum  brightness,  it  should  be  carefully  centered 
throng  the  Apparatus  and  into  the  eye,  and  the  polarizer,  C,  should  be  turned  to  m 
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minimum  angle  which  it  i&  possible  to  read  cicarl/.  If  colored  Bolutiona  are  to  be 
examined,  it  is  neceadury  to  select  a  colored  liglit  wtuch  ta  not  absorbed  by  tbe  boIu- 
tion.  A  mercury  tflmp  is  useful  aa  a  source  of  light  when  combined  with  tUe  proper 
light  filtere. 

We  may  dow  return  to  the  problem  of  the  way  in  which  we  shall 
represent  on  a  plane  surface  the  fact  that  several  aldose  sugars  of  the 
general  formula  C^HigO^  are  known.  IIow  shall  the  different  structures 
of  these  molecules  be  pictured !  A  careful  study  of  the  possible  arrange- 
ments of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  shows  that  there  are  eight  dilferent 
aldose,  hexose,  stereo-isomeric  carbohydrates  possible,  depending  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  hydrogens  and  hydroxyls  in  the  chain,  and  that 
there  are  two  optical  antipodes  of  each  of  these  stereo-isomers,  making 
sixteen  possible  aldose  hexoses  in  all.  Not  all  of  these  have  been  found 
in  nature.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
in  each  hexose  molecule.  The  number  of  possible  stereo- isomers  of  any 
substance  may  be  found  from  the  formula :  Number=2",  where  n  is  the 
number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Some  of  the 
structural  formulas  of  the  sixteen  aldose  hexoses  and  ketose  hexoses  are 
given  below.  Their  different  structures  are  represented  on  a  plane 
surface  by  writing  tlie  formulas  with  the  aldose  group  at  the  top  and 
the  alcohol  and  hydrogen  atoms  variously  placed  at  the  sides  of  tho 
curbon  atoms. 


COH 
HCOH 

HOCE 
HCOH 
HCOH 


CH^OH 


d-glu«)Ee. 


COH 

I 

nocH 

HCOH 
HOCE 
HOCH 
CU  OH 
Iglucose, 


COH 
IICOH 
HOCH 
HOCH 
HCOH 


CH^OH 
d  galactose. 


COH 

HOCH 

I 

Hcon 

I 

HCOH 
HOCll 
CH  OH 

2 

I  guUctose. 


COH 

I 

ncoH 

I 

HCOH 

I 
HCOH 

HOCH 

I 
CH^OH 

1-taloae. 


COH 

HOCH 

HOCH 

1 
HOCH 

1 
HCOH 


d-tatose, 


H  OH 
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COH 

HOCH  ' 

HOCH 
I 
HCOH 

I 
HCOH 


hu 


OH 


COH 
I 
HCOH 

I 
HCOH 

I 
HOCH 

t 
HOCH 


d-manngse. 


;hoh 

2 


I-mannoae. 
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COH 

COH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

HCOH 
HCOH 
HOCH 

hI;oh 

CH^OH 

HOCH 

HOCH 

1 

1 

io 

1 

HCOH 

1 

HOCH 
1 

HCOH 
1 

HCOH 

1 

HOCH 

HOCH 
CH^OH 

HOCH 
CH^OH 

HCOH 
CH^OH 

Igulose. 

dgulose. 

1-tagatose. 

d'tagatose 

CHO 

HOCH 

HCOH 

HOCH 

HCOH 
1 

CHO 

HCOH 

HOCH 

HCOH 

HOCH 
1 

CH^OH 

CH^OH 

lidose. 

d-idose. 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

io 

HOCH 

HCOH 
1 

io 

H0(3H 
HCOH 
HCOH 
CH^OH 

HCOH 

HCOH 

HOCH 

1 

HOCH 

HCOH 
1 

HOCH 

HOCH 
1 

CH^OH 

CHjOH 

CHj^OH 

l-sorbose. 

d-sorbose. 

d-levulose. 

Mevulose. 

b.    Pentoses.    Isomerism, 

There  are  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  each  pentose,  so  that 
there  are  possible  2^,  or  eight  possible  isomers  of  the  aldoses.  The 
stmctural  formulas  are  as  follows: 


COH 

HO— fc— H 

H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 
1 

COH 

H— C— OH 

HO— C— H 

HO— C— H 
1 

COH 

HO— A— H 

H— C— OH 

HO— C— H 
1 

COH 
H— C— OH 
HO— C— H 

H— C— OH 

1 

CH^OH 
d-arabinose. 

CH^OH 
I-arabinose. 

CH,OH 
d-xylose. 

CH^OH 
I'xylose. 
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COH 
H— C— OH 
H— 0— OH 
H— C— OH 


u 


OH 


d-ribose. 


COH 

I 
HO=<J— H 

HO— cLu 

I 
HO— C— H 


CH  OH 

I'ribose. 


con 

I 
HO— C— H 

HO— C— H 

H— C-^H 

I 
CHOH 

2 

d'lyxose. 


COH 
I 
H— C-OH 

il_C— OH 

I 
HD^-C— H 


CH  OH 
Myxoee. 


Of  these  pentoses,  d-ribose,  xylose  and  arabinose  are  of  most  interest 
to  biologists,  d-ribose  being  found  in  some  nucleic  acids  (giianylic  and 
yeast) ;  and  arabinose  occurring  in  the  gum  associated  with^  or  making 
part  of,  the  enzyme,  amylase.  Xylose  (Gr.  Xylo7i,  wood)  is  a  pentose 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  straw  or  wood.  The  pentoses  generally 
occur  in  nature  in  gums  and  tetra,  or  polysaccharides.  Xylose  has  been 
found  as  a  constituent  of  the  cephalopod  muscle  and  other  tissues 
(Henze).    There  are  also  ketose  pentoses. 

e.    Heptoses. 

A  heptose,  d-mannoheptose,  called  volemose,  was  found  by  Bourquelot 
in  Persea  gratissima  and  Lactuarius  volemus,  and  by  Allard  in  the  dry 
residue  of  PrirauIaceaB.  An  unknown  heptose,  osazone  melting  at  195' 
and  formed  only  on  long  heating,  was  isolated  from  human  urine  (Rosen- 
berger). 

Dissociation  of  the  monosaccharides.  Reactions  of  the  monosac- 
charides of  biological  interest. — The  monosaccharides,  while  compara- 
tively stable  in  the  test  tube,  are  very  unstable  in  living  matter.  They 
break  up  there  and  are  converted  into  fats,  proteins  and  other  sub- 
stances. How  they  are  rendered  so  unstable  by  the  protoplasm  is 
unknown  and  is  a  very  interesting  problem  on  which  many  men  are  at 
present  working.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  possible  causes  of 
instability  in  living  matter,  if  we  study  how  this  instability  or  decom- 
position may  be  produced  outside  the  body;  and  into  what  kinds  of 
substances  the  carbohydraJes  break  up  when  they  are  thus  decomposed. 
Among  the  agents  which  we  may  use  to  produce  decomposition  of  the 
mono-  or  disaecharidcs,  alkalies  and  acids  are  the  simplest* 

Action  of  alkalies  on  monosaccharides. — All  the  monosaccharides 
and  some  of  the  disaccharides  are  unstable  in  alkaline  solution  and 
decompose  into  a  variety  of  substances.  If  a  sohition  of  glucose,  levnlose, 
galactose,  maltose  or  lactose  is  made  alkaline,  it  turns  a  yellowish-brown 
color  and  acquires  a  smell  of  caramel.  If  heated,  this  change  goes  on 
more  rapidly  and  the  solution  quickly  turns  brown  in  some  cases,  or 
yellow  in  others.  This  behavior  is  the  basis  of  Moore's  test  for  sugars. 
The  stronger  the  alkali  the  more  rapid  is  the  change.  If,  however,  air 
has  free  access  to  the  alkaline  solution  being  shaken  with  it  or  drawn 


rapidly  through  it,  and  if  the  alkali  is  not  too  strong,  the  brown  color 
does  not  develop,  but  a  rapid  oxidation  occurs,  causing  at  times  a  faint 
phosphorescence  and  ahvays  liberating  boat. 

Chemical  examijiation  of  the  brown  liquid  shows  that  the  monosac- 
charides and  many  of  the  disaccharides  have  undergone  profound  decom- 
position even  if  the  amount  of  alkali  is  small.  In  strong  alkali  a  great 
number  of  acids  are  produced  having  six,  five,  four,  three,  two  or  one 
carbon  atoms  in  them.  Moreover,  volatile  substances  appear  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  which  give  the  iodoform  test  like  ethyl  alcohol  but 
which  are  more  probably  glycolaldehyde,  or  oxyacetone,  or  glyoxah 
Condensation  products  are  also  formed,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  brown  color  due  to  humus  and  caramel 
ibetaneeB, 


H 

H         H 

H— C— C  =  0; 

H— C— C— C— H  ; 

H— C— O— H 

u 

OHO    H 

H 

Glyeolftldehyde. 

Oxyacetone, 

GIjoxhL 

K  the  alkali  is  very  weak  a  molecular  (tautomeric)  rearrangement 
of  the  sugar  molecule  occurs,  accompanied  by  very  little  or  no  decom- 
position of  the  carbon  chains  (Nef).  Thus  d-glucose,  d-mannose  or 
d-levnlose  have  the  same  configuration  of  the  molecule  except  in  the 
first  two  carbon  atoms  of  the  chain,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  structural 
jrmula?  on  page  28,  If  any  one  of  these  sugars  is  dissolved  in  weak 
call  and  allowed  to  stand*  all  the  other  sugars  of  this  group  appear 
In  time  in  the  solution.  Thus  there  is  the  formation  of  a  ketose, 
d-levnlose,  from  an  aldose,  d-glucose,  sugar.  On  the  other  band,  the 
sugars  of  the  galactose  series,  such  as  tagatose,  sorbose  or  talose,  do 
not  appear.  Only  those  sugars  appear  which  involve  a  change  in 
structure  of  the  first  two  or  three  carbon  atoms  of  the  chain,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  molecule  is  most  unstable  and  reactive  at  this  end.  There 
is,  as  it  were,  a  gradient  of  reactivity  in  the  molecule  from  the  aldehyde 
end  extending  downward,  resembling;  superficially  at  any  rate,  the 
gradient  in  reactivity  in  an  earthworm,  which  is  most  reactive  at  the 
head  end.  The  transformation  of  an  aldehyde  to  a  ketose  sugar,  and 
from  the  one  isomer  to  the  other,  probably  takes  place  with  the  inter- 
mediate formation  of  an  enol  modification  as  follows: 


H    H 


H    H 
R_C^C~OH  +  NftOH  - 


H     H 

R— C— (LoH+H  0 
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H    H 

R— C'^C— OH 


H 


Ah 


ONa 


H 

R— C— C— OH 

\/ 
U 


OH  H 


O    H 

—=::  R— c  — C'-'OH  ::!=!:  e— c--c— OH 

k 

EnoL  Ketose* 

Their  ^eat  iDstability  in  alkaline  solutions  makes  it  necessary  in  evapo- 
rating sugar  solutions  to  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  exactly  neutral. 

The  explanation  of  this  behavior  of  the  sugars  is  very  interesting^ 
The  decomposition  of  glucose  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  Tlie  first 
thing  which  happens  when  mixed  with  an  alkali  like  sodium  hydrate  is 
that  a  union  occurs  and  a  salt  is  formed.  One  of  the  hydrogens  of  the 
glucose  behaves  as  an  acid  hydrogen  and  is,  lience,  believed  to  be  slightly 
ionized.  It  is  this  hj-drogen  which  is  replaced  by  sodium.  The  hydrogen 
thus  replaced  may  be  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  just  behind  the  aldol 
group,  the  a  hydroxyl,  or  else  one  of  the  hydrogens  of  the  aldol  group. 
An  aldehyde  easily  opens  up  its  double  bonds  between  carbon  and 
oxygen  and  adds  water  to  form  a  polyhydric  alcohol,  as  follows: 


I 


R=-( 


/ 


R— C 


—OH 

—OH 


R=-C-0  - 

A  A  A' 

With  sodium  hydrate  there  is  formed  the  salt  either: 
H  H  H    II 

R— C— C  =  0  ;  or,  R— C- 

(')— Na  Im  Im 

This  salt  is  unstable  and  the  molecule  now  first  forms  enols  and  then 
breaks  apart  into  a  number  of  pieces,  double  bonds  appearing  first 
between  the  carbons  in  the  manner  described  on  page  36  and  then 
disruption  occurring  at  the  double  bonds,  thus: 

H    H      OH  OH 

HO— C— C  =  C— C  =  C— C— 0-=Na ; 


H    OH 


and  this  is  perhaps  followed  by  subsequent  decomposition  into  such 
pieces  as: 
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OH   II 
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OH  H 

L      J 
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OH 


OH  OH 


H    H    OH     H 
HD-Jj— C  =  G   — C—  i  =0— C=:C— C— O— Na. 
i  i  M 

By  this  dissociation  pieces  of  varying  numbers  of  carbon  atoms  asi--' 
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probably  formed-  These  dissociated  pieces  are  very  reactive  in  their 
nascent  state  when  the  free  bonds  on  the  carbon  are  open.  They  undergo 
intermolecular  changes  into  acids,  aldehydes  or  alcohols  j  they  have 
strong  reducing  properties  and  if  oxygen  is  present  they  unite  with  it 
to  form  aldehydes  and  acids;  but  if  sufficient  oxygen  is  not  present  to 
oxidize  each  piece  as  rapidly  as  it  is  set  free,  the  particles  interact,  con- 
densation occurs,  caramel  and  resinous  substances  are  produced  which 
cause  the  brown  color. 

The  part  which  is  hypothetical  in  the  foregoing  explanation  is  the 
eompoeition  of  the  fragments  which  are  first  formed  under  the  action  of 
the  alkali.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  salt  is  first  formed  and  that  this  salt 
is  unstable  and  decomposes  with  an  unsaturated  enol  state  intervening. 
We  infer  the  nature  of  the  fragments  from  the  composition  of  the  final 
products. 

This  decomposition,  or  fragmentation,  is  probably  closely  similar  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  sugars  in  living  matter;  and  there,  as  here,  if 
sufficient  oxygen  is  present,  as  it  probably  is  on  the  periphery  of  cells, 
Bogar  will  be  burned  or  oxidized  to  lactic,  carbonic,  formic,  glyceric, 
tartaric  or  tartronic  acids;  while  if  oxygen  is  not  present  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  bum  these  reactive  pieces  as  rapidly  as  they  are  set  free, 
and  this  will  probably  be  the  case  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  the  pieces 
^iU  reduce  substances  near  them  or  each  other,  or  they  will  condense 
with  ammonia  or  with  each  other  transforming  into  amino  acids,  aro- 
raatic  substances,  fatty  acids  and  other  products  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  sugars.  The  important  thing,  however,  to  note  in  this  and  to 
remember,  for  we  shall  return  to  it  in  discussing  the  metabolism  of  the 
sugars  and  indeed  of  other  substances  in  the  body,  is  that  the  decom- 
position  or  rearrangement  of  the  molecule  into  reactive  pieces  is  a  pre- 
hminary  to  metabolic  transformations, 

SoMX  Acids  formbd  from  the  CAaBonYDiiATEs  by  Oxidation. 

HCOOH  Formic 

HOCOOH  Carbonic 

COOH-^-COOH  Oxflik 

CH^— CHOH— COOH  Lactic 

CH^^-^O— COOH  Pyruvic 

COOH— CHOH— COOH  Tartronic 

COOH— CH^— CH^— COOH  Succinic 

CX>OH—CH^— CHOH— COOH  MalEc 

COOH— CHOH— CHOH^^l'OOH  Tartaric 

COOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CH^OH  Ribonic 
COOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— COOH         Saccliaric 
COOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH^^HOH—CH  OH       Gluconic 

2 

The  ionic  theory  explains  the  reason  wliy  the  molecule  is  so  unstable 
ui  the  salt  form,  whereas  it  is  so  stable  in  the  form  of  the  free  monosac- 
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charide.  This  explanation  is  as  follows :  The  sugar  molecule  itself  ionizes 
in  aqueous  solution  very  little.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  solutions 
of  the  sugars  in  water  are  non-conductors ;  the  avidity  of  the  sugar  as 
an  acid  is  very  low.  There  are,  hence,  at  any  instant  of  time  in  the 
solution  of  a  monosaccharide  very  few  €^1^0^  ions.  The  sugar  is  a 
weaker  acid  than  carbonic;  it  is  about  as  weak  as  boric,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  salt  formed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydrate,  however, 
ionizes  easily,  hence  the  salt  is  widely  dissociated,  just  as  sodium  acetate 
is  much  more  widely  dissociated  than  acetic  acid.  Just  why  the  sodium 
salt  ionizes  more  than  the  hydrogen  salt  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  is  coimected  with  the  power  of  the  sodium  to  unite  with  water 
molecules  through  its  reserve  or  extra  valences,  this  power  being  absent 
in  the  hydrogen  which  apparently  has  very  few  such  reserve  valences. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  sodium  does  ionize  more.  As 
a  result  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  carbohydrate  from  which  the  sodium 
is  separated  is  left  with  a  free  negative  charge  and  this  may  be  supposed 
to  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  molecule^  since  the  bonds  between 
the  atoms  are  electrical  in  nature,  but  tlie  etTect  is  strongest  in  the 
two  or  three  terminal  carbons.  As  a  result  the  molecule  loses  water 
and  double  bonds  appear  at  several  places  in  the  molecule.  T!ie  double 
bond  between  carbon  atoms  is  not  stronger  than  a  single  bond,  but  it 
is  w^eaker.  Why  it  is  w^eaker  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  may  be 
because  when  two  bonds  are  present  the  atoms  can  separate  without 
electrostatic  stresses  being  set  up  between  them,  since  each  atom  takes 
a  positive  and  negative  charge  with  it  thus:  C-j;  C— C+,  and  C~.  We 
shall  find  the  same  facts  of  the  instability  of  unsaturated  carbon  com- 
pounds illustrated  in  tlie  fats  and  indeed  in  other  cases,  double  bonded 
compounds  being  generally  more  reactive  than  single  bonded,  A  very 
striking  example  of  a  molecular  rearrangement  due  to  ionization  is 
shown  by  the  indicator  phenol-phthalein  in  which  the  negative  ion  under- 
goes rearrangement  to  a  red  quinonoid  substance. 

If  the  alkali  is  very  weak  so  that  only  the  terminal  and  m  carbon 
atoms  are  involved  (Nef),  condensation  of  the  monosaccliarides  to  form 
di-  and  polysaccharides  may  occur.  Thus  cane  sugar  may  be  synthesized 
from  d-glucose.  There  is  at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  alkali  a 
transformation  of  some  of  the  glucose  to  d-fructose  and  then  the  con- 
densation of  some  of  these  molecules  with  glueoso  to  make  cane  sugar. 

Action  of  alkalies  on  di-  and  polysaccharides, — The  action  of  alka- 
lies on  disaccharidos  varies  w^th  the  nature  of  the  sugar.  Cane  sugar, 
for  example,  is  a  veiy  weak  acid,  it  lias  no  free  aldehyde  group  and 
it  is  stable  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Consequently  it  does  not  break  into 
fragments  and  accordingly  cane  snjrar  reduces  an  alkaline  copper  salt 
solution  only  at  a  very  slow  rate.    The  case  is,  however,  quite  different 
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S:t  those  disaccharides  like  lactose  and  maltose  which  contain  free 
aldehyde  groups.  They  are  almost  as  unstable  as  glucose  in  alkaline 
solution  J  their  solutions  turn  brown  or  yellow  very  quickly.  This  is 
probably  tlie  reason,  for  example,  that  soda  biscuits  become  yellow  if  too 
mucli  soda  is  used  in  their  preparation.  The  decomposition  of  the  lactose 
of  the  milk  by  the  alkali  causes  a  yellow  color.  Solutions  of  lactose  and 
glucose  and  maltose  of  tlie  same  molecular  concentration  and  the  same 
alkalinity  absorb  oxygen  at  almost  the  same  rate.  The  character  of  the 
fragments  into  which  the  disaccharides  decompose  is  still  unknown. 
Many  of  the  polysaccharides  are  quite  stable  in  alkaline  solution.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  glycogen  or  animal  starch.  It  is  pre* 
pared  by  destroying  all  the  protein  matter  of  the  cells  by  cooking  the 
tissue  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  potassium  hydrate,  a  procedure  which 
leaves  the  glycogen  quite  unaffected.  Starch  also  is  quite  resistant  to 
alkalies. 

Action  of  acids  on  monosaccharides. — Not  only  do  the  earbohydratei 
decompose  spontaneously  in  alkaline  solution,  but  they  do  so  in  acid 
a.s  well.  The  molecule  is,  indeed,  most  stable  in  the  neutral  form  and 
least  stable  as  a  salt.  The  deeoinposifioo  of  the  monosaccharides  in  acid 
solution  is  slower  than  in  alkali  and  the  decomposition  is  not  so  complete, 
so  that  the  various  steps  can  be  followed  and  the  intermediate  products, 
or  some  of  them,  can  bo  isolated.  But  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  decomposition  in  the  acid  is  in  all  particulars  identical  with  the  early 
stages  of  the  alkaline  decomposition  or  not.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
difference  in  the  decomposition  of  hexosc  and  pentose  sugars  in  acid 
solution  to  distinguish  between  them. 

If  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  hexose  and  if  the  reaction  is 
quickened  by  boiling,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hexose  decomposes.  If 
the  acid  is  strong,  brown  or  black  humus  substances  are  produced ;  if  the 
distillate  is  collected  it  is  found  to  contain  formic  acid,  carbon  monoxide, 
tjittle  hydroxymethylfurfural,  and  in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  flask 

O 

II 
considerable  quantities  of  levulinie  acid,  CH3— C— CH,— CII,— COOH, 

are  to  be  found.  If,  however,  a  pentose  is  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, it  distills  over  almost  quantitatively  as  furfuraldebyde  or  furfural, 
and  this  we  detect  by  the  colored  condensation  products  it  yields  with  ani- 
line acetate,  oreine,  phloroglucine,  rcsorcino  and  other  substances.  Pen- 
tost^  may,  therefore,  be  readily  distinguished  from  hexoses  by  the  large 
quantity  of  furfural  yielded  on  distilling  the  former  with  acid,  and  by  the 
levuHnic  acid  formed  under  the  same  circumstances  from  a  hexose. 
Berlhelot  gives  the  following  figures  illustrating  the  decomposition  of 
hexoses  on  heating  with  phosphoric  acid: 
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Glucose  heated  with  phosphoric  acid  for  several  hours: 

CO3    ... 2.07% 

CO L19 

Formic  acid   11.90 

I/evulinic  acid    39.88 

Humic  acid    23.60 

Loss  (in  part  H^O)  2L36 

This  different  behavior  of  hexoses  and  pentoses  is  the  basis  of  the 
orcioe,  aniline  acetate  and  most  tests  for  pentoses.  Bran  and  straw 
contain  large  amounts  of  polysaccharides  containing  a  pentose  (xylose), 
which  are  hjdrolyzed  by  the  acid.  The  free  pentose  is  then  converted 
into  furfural.  Bran  heated  with  acid  yields  accordingly  a  great  deal  of 
furfural. 

As  has  already  been  stated  tlie  decomposition  of  the  monosaccharides 
by  acids  is  closely  analogous  to  that  by  alkalies,  but  is  not  so  rapid  or 
profound,  and  some  of  the  intermediate  products  may  be  isolated.  The 
acid  first  unites  with  the  carbohydrate  molecule,  forming  a  salt.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  a  carbohydrate  solution  to  a 
weak  acid  solution  diminishes  its  acidity*  The  acids  probably  unite  with 
the  double  bonded  oxygen  of  tlie  aldehyde,  if  this  is  present,  or  with 
the  oxygen  of  tlie  alcoliol  groups.  It  is  well  known  that  the  aldehydes, 
ketones  and  other  organic  compounds  containing  oxygen  have  very  weak 
basic  properties,  due  to  the  oxygon  they  contain.  They  form  with  acids 
what  stre  known  as  oxoimim  salts,  analogous  to  the  ammonium  salts  of 
nitrogen.  Oxygen  is  at  times  tetravalent;  it  opens  up  two  residual 
valences  and  is  able  thereby  to  unite  with  acids  just  as  ammonia  does. 
Thus  we  probably  have  in  the  sugars  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  the  compounds : 

H  H 

E— C  =  0;     R— C=(5— CI;     R-^  =  0  +  CI 

!  I  (        \ 

H  H  H         + 

The  chloride  thus  formed  ionizes,  the  chlorine  being  negative,  the  rest 
of  the  molecule  positive  and,  possibly  as  a  result  of  this  free  positive 
charge,  molecular  rearrangement  takes  place^  water  is  eliminated  and, 
in  the  ease  of  pentose,  furfural  is  formed  thus: 
OH  H   OH  OH  -+-  HE 

H— C— C— C— C— C=0  — H+Cl  —  HC=:C~C-C--C-0+ 3H^0  +  HC1 

UhA  A  il  ' — 0— '  ,\ 

In  alkaline  solution  furfural  is  unstable  and  rapidly  decomposes  as 
already  described,  but  in  acid  solution  it  does  not  readily  decompose, 
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but  may  be  distilled.  In  tlie  case  of  a  hexose  the  reaction  may  go  in 
■  various  ways,  hydroxyraetJiylfurfural  being  formed  in  small  quantities, 
perhaps  as  an  unstable  intermediate  produet,  and  many  decomposition 
and  condensation  products,  i.e.,  kn^ulinie  aeid,  liumie  aeid^  etc.  Hydroxy- 
methylf urfural  has  the  following  formula : 

>n         n  II         H 
Hob— c-i— c  =  c— i: 
hi 


I 


A    '— o_' 


fl}'drox_vnictli\  If  urfural. 

Ii  is  probably  the  substance  which  is  responsible  for  the  color  in  the 
Molisch  test  and  in  the  Seliwanoft  reaction. 

The  behavior  of  the  earboliyd rates  in  acids  and  alkalies  shows  that 
there  are  two  points  of  attack  in  the  molecule,  two  points  at  which 
the  molecule  may  unite  with  protoplasm  or  enzymes,  namely,  the  residual 
or  extra  valences  on  the  oxygen,  where  acids  unite ;  or  the  double  bonds 
in  the  aldehyde,  where  the  alkali  unites.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  decomposition  of  a  monosaccharide  by  an  enzyme  is  analogous 
to  that  produced  by  acids  and  alkalies,  the  enzyme  upsetting  the  equi- 
librium of  the  molecule  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  upset  by  acids  or 
alkalies,  the  easiest  change  produced  being  in  the  aldehyde  or  a  carbon 
groups. 

U  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  discussion  that  substances  are 
always  more  unstable  in  the  ionic  or  salt  form  than  they  are  in  the 
undissociated  form*  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Thus  cysteine,  one  of  the  amino  acids,  unites  with  oxygen  with  great 
speed  in  the  neutral  or  undissociated  form,  whereas  it  is  very  stable  in 
the  acid  solution  where  it  exists  as  a  salt,  and  oxidizes  at  a  slow  rate 
in  an  alkaline  solution.  And  many  other  examples  of  this  sort  might  be 
given.  The  free  organic  acids,  undissociated,  are  indeed  often  less  stable 
tlian  their  salts. 

Action  of  acids  on  polysaccharides.^ — The  di-  and  polysaccharides 
decompose  readily  into  monosaccharides  by  hydrolysis  when  treated  with 
acids,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  less  stable  in  acid  than  in  alkaline 
solution.  The  various  disaccharides  break  up  with  varying  speed  in  acid 
solution  and  those  which  are  the  most  resistant  to  the  action  of  alkali 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  acid.  Thus  saccharose,  which 
decomposes  very  slowly  in  the  alkali,  is  the  easiest  of  the  disaccharides 
to  invert  with  acid;  and  lactose  and  maltose,  which  are  so  unstable  in 
alkali,  hydrolyze  much  more  slowly  than  cane  sugar  in  acids.  Starch  and 
glycogen  are  quickly  hydrolyzed  by  acid,  but  are  very  resistant  to 
alkalies*  It  is  by  the  action  of  aeids  on  starch  that  commercial  glucose 
is  prepai^d*  The  probable  reason  why  the  polysaccharides  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  acids  and  so  inert  to  alkalies  is  that,  as  their  acidity  is  reduced 
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by  polymerization,  they  react  very  little  with  alkalies  to  form  salts; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  basicity  is  increased,  causing  them  to  unite  more 
readily  with  acids.    The  reactions  are  written  as  follows ; 


C   H    O     4-  H  O  4-  IlCl  -*  2C 

12      22     11   ~       2      •  • 


II      O     4-lICl. 
12     0     '^ 


J 


(C  H    O  )    +nll  0  4-HCl^'rC  H    O   +  HGl. 

Oxidation. — The  monosaccharides  are  readily  oxidized ;  and  in  acid, 
but  particularly  in  alkaline,  solution  they  are  fairly  strong  reducing 
agents,  oxidizing  tlicmselvcs  to  acids.  Their  reducing  powers  furnisb 
one  means  of  detecting  them  and  measuring  the  quantity  present  in  a 
solution.  An  alkaline  solution  of  any  monosaccharide  will  reduce 
methylene  blue,  cuprie,  silver,  ferric,  mercuric,  gold  or  bismuth  salts; 
and  cither  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution  they  will  reduce  bromine,  chlorine, 
permanganates,  peroxides  or  atmospheric  oxygen.  They  burn  sponta- 
neously with  the  liberation  of  heat,  or  even  some  light,  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  with  the  liberation  of  electrical  energy,  heat  and  possibly 
light  in  protoplasm.  By  their  combustion  various  acids  are  formed, 
carbonic,  lactic,  tartaric,  malic,  malonic,  tartronic,  oxalic,  gluconic  and 
saccharic.    By  very  mild  oxidation  the  osone  is  first  formed,  p.  43.  ■ 

Fehling-s  Solution.  They  are  quantitatively  estimated,  or  qualita- 
tively detected,  by  their  reducing  action  on  alkaline  cuprie  tartrate 
solutions.  Such  a  solution  is  that  of  Fehling.  This  consists  of  two  ■ 
solutions,  A  and  B,  which  arc  kept  separate  until  they  are  used.  A 
consista  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate  containing  34.64  grams, 
CUSO4.5H2O,  in  500  c.c. ;  B  is  made  by  dissolving  125  grams  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  and  173  grams  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
Salts)  in  water  and  making  up  to  500  e.e.  Just  before  usiug,  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  heated  to  boiling  and  an 
equal,  or  smaller,  quantity  of  the  solution  supposed  to  contain  the  sugar 
ig  added  and  the  solution  boiled  in  a  qualitative  test  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  solutions  are  kept  separate  until  the  time  of  using  because 
they  interact  slowly,  the  tartrate  slowly  reducing  the  copper.  This  fact 
sufQces  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement  sometimes  made  that 
the  reducing  action  of  the  monosaccharides  is  due  entirely  to  the  aldehyde 
groups  they  contain.    There  are  no  such  groups  in  the  tartrates. 

The  various  constituents  of  Fehling 's  solution  act  as  follows:  The 
sodium  hydrate  unites  with  the  carhohj^drate,  dccomposiog  it,  in  the 
manner  already  discussed,  into  a  number  (3—4)  of  reactive  fragments, 
these  fragments  being  the  actual  reducing  substances.  The  tartrate  is 
added  to  unite  with  the  cuprie  liydrate  formed  by  the  interaction  of 
sodium  hydrate  and  cuprie  sulphate,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  tartrate 
would  be  precipitated  as  a  blue,  gelatinous  precipitate,  turning  into  the 
black  oxide  on  heating.     This  precipitate  would  obscure  any  cuprous 
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oxide  wliich  might  be  formed  by  reduction.    The  tartrate  by  uniting  with 
le  cupric  hydrate  holds  it  in  solution;  the  following  reaction  taking 
^place : 

Ka-O— C=0  NaO-C=0 

►  HO-OH  Uci-O-CuOH 

Hc— on  4  cii  (OH),  — -  nc— o-cuon  h-h,o 
K— 0-i=0  K0-t=O 

noc belle  &ii]%. 


The  cupric  hydrate-tartrate  compound  is  a  deep-blue  color  and  ia 
soluble.  It  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  Cu(OH)j 
which  remains  in  solution ;  and  this  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  very  mi- 
nute amount  of  free  Cu  ions  and  OH  ions.  The  cupric  ion  having  two 
free  positive  charges,  which  it  gives  op  very  readily,  is  the  oxidizing 
agent  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  cuprous  state  by  the  active  reducing 
fragments  formed  from  the  sugar  molecule  by  the  alkali.  Cuprous 
hydrate,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  a  yellow  substance  which  is  very 
insoluble.  It  either  precipitates  as  such  or  it  loses  water  and  forma 
the  bright  red,  insoluble  cuprous  oxide,  Cu^O.  This  cuprous  oxide  may 
k  filtered  from  the  solution  by  an  asbestos  filter,  washed  and  weighed 
direct,  or  it  may  be  oxidized  to  the  black  cupric  oxide  and  weighed 
IS  such ;  or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  copper  determined  by  elec- 
^.trolytic  deposition;  or  dissolved  in  fen-ic  alumn  and  the  ferrous  salt 

led  titrated  by  permanganate.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  reduction 
'ing  in  the  solution  may  be  determined.  The  best  method  is  the 
(often  called  Bertrand's).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tartrate-copper- 
lijdrate  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  cupric  hydrate,  which  is  distributed  all 
through  the  solution,  and  as  soon  as  the  cupric  ions  are  reduced  and  the 
fquilibriura  thus  upset,  new  cupric  hydrate  is  at  once  dissociated  from 
the  tartrate  compound.  It  thus  happens  that  although  at  any  instant 
of  time  there  is  only  a  minute  amount  of  the  intermediate  substance, 
tlie  cuprie  ion,  present,  yet  since  the  ion  is  formed  instantaneously  the 
reaction  can  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  it  took  an  appreciable  time  for 
the  dissociation  of  the  copper  tartrate  compound  this  solution  could 
not  be  used  in  the  way  it  is.  'This  is  a  very  good  example,  in  all  like- 
hhood,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  large  transformation  can  take  place 
through  an  intermediate  stage,  yet  the  intermediate  stage  itself  be 
picsont  at  any  instant  of  time  only  in  the  most  minute  amounts.  One 
Qolecale  of  glucose  will  under  certain  conditions  reduce  four  or  five 
taolecoles  of  cupric  hydrate. 

Inasnuch  as  the  reaction  is  not  complete,  but  the  oxidation  con- 
itmiies  at  a  slow  rate  for  a  long  time,  the  malonic,  tartaric  and  gluconic 
[icids  being  slowly  oxidised,  the  quantitative  determinations  have  to  bo 
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made  under  strictly  comparable  conditions  of  concentration,  time 
heating,  etc.,  and  llie  method  is  at  best  rather  unsatisfactory.    For  the 
quantitative  determination  more  in  detail,  see  Part  III,  experiment  241. 

Glucose,  levnlose  or  galactose  will  reduce  copper  sulphate  without 
being  made  alkaline,  but  thu  time  required  is  much  longer,  the  reason 
being  that  the  number  of  active  sugar  particles  in  such  solutions  and 
the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  is  enormously  less  than  in  the  alkaline  solu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cupric  ions  is  larger  iu  the  acid 
solution,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diminution  in 
the  active  reducing  particles  formed  from  the  sugar.  If  cupric  sulphate 
is  heated  with  levulose  for  some  time  the  cupric  oxide  is  reduced  in 
large  part  to  metallic  copper,  beautiful  reddish  crystals  of  copper  being 
formed.  The  reaction  in  this  case  goes  so  slowly  that  the  cuprous  oxide 
is  not  formed  rapidly  enough  to  precipitate,  but  remains  in  solution 
and  is  further  reduced  to  the  metallic  form.  Copper  acetate  solutions 
with  more  or  less  acetic  acid  added  to  them  may  also  be  used  in  place 
of  Fehling  8  solution.  One  such  mixture  is  that  of  Barfoed,  which  is 
incorrectly  used  sometimes  to  distinguish  between  monosaccharide  and 
disaccharide  sugars.  All  sugars,  however,  reduce  copper  acetate  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  if  given  time  enough,  and  the 
separation  of  the  different  sugars  by  this  test  is  purely  quantitative, 
depending  on  the  velocity  with  which  various  sugars  oxidize.  It  is  not 
qualitative.  Of  the  various  sugars  levulose  reduces  in  acid  solution  the 
most  rapidly,  since  it  is  the  strongest  acid  among  the  sugars;  then 
galactose,  glucose,  maltose,  lactose  and  cane  sugar  follow  in  the  order 
named.  Since  there  is  quite  a  decrease  in  acidity  or  stability  between 
glucose  and  maltose  a  glucose  solution  reduces  Barfoed 's  quite  a  good 
deal  faster  than  maltose  under  similar  conditions  of  concentration  and 
heating,  so  that  with  a  strict  control  of  these  factors,  Barfoed 's  solution 
may  be  used  to  distinguish  qualitatively  between  these  two  groups  of 
sugars,  the  monosaccharides  on  the  one  hand  and  the  di-  and  polysac- 
charide sugars  on  the  otiier;  but  a  strong  solution  of  maltose  will  reduce 
more  rapidly  than  a  weak  solution  of  dextrose,  so  that  as  the  test  is 
ordinarily  performed  without  control  of  the  concentration  of  the  sugar 
used,  and  time  of  heating,  it  is  indecisive.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
the  disaccharides  must  be  inverted  first  before  reducing,  but  the  reducing 
action  of  the  disaccharides  in  alkaline  solution,  in  which  they  are  not 
inverted,  shows  that  inversion  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
reduction.  The  weak  reducing  powers  of  saccharose  are  due  to  the 
stability  of  the  sugar  in  alkaline  solution,  but  it  will  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Glycerine  also  will  reduce  Fehling 's  solu- 
tion, but  the  rate  is  so  slow  as  not  to  introduce  an  appreciable  error 
the  estimation  is  ordinarily  carrl  d  out. 


» 


By  oxidation  of  glucose  by  bromine  in  acid  solution  the  sugar  is 
►nverted  quantitatively  into  gluconic  acid,  the  monoearboxylic  hexonic 
Id,  and  by  further  oxidation  into  saccharic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  both 
of  these  acids  are  obtained  from  glucose,  and  galactonic  and  mucic  acids 
from  galactose. 

Other  substances  reduced  by  the  carbohydrates  with  a  color  change 
are  described  in  the  practical  part.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
white  bismuth  subnitrate  which  is  reduced  to  black  bismuth,  or  the 
iboside ;  picric  acid  which  is  reduced  to  red  picramic  acid : 


CH.OH,(NO,)^ 
Picric  acid. 


C  H  .On.Nli  .  (NO  ) 
Ficramic  acid. 


■  mlver  nitrate  or  mercury  salts  to  black  metals  or  mirrors.  All  of  these 
W  changes  are  produced  by  reduction  and  may  be  caused  by  other  sub- 
stances than  sugars. 

The  reduction  of  carbohydrates. — Carbohydrates  not  only  have  the 
»wer  of  oxidizing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  bodies,  thus  acting 
i^w.  reducing  substances,  but  they  also  may  oxidize  other  substances,  being 
themselves  reduced  thereby.  When  oxidized  the  reactions  liberate  heat  : 
they  are  exothermic  and  it  is  by  means  of  such  reactions  that  the  body 
gets  its  energy.  But  if  the  carbohydrates  are  reduced,  the  reactions  are 
endothermic  j  heat  is  absorbed  to  be  given  out  again  when  the  substance 
is  finally  burned.  Both  kinds  of  reactions  go  on  in  living  matter  and 
in  our  own  bodies  in  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  of  tlie 
food*  The  greater  part  of  the  carbohydrate  is  oxidized  and  the  heat 
flmd  energy  are  set  free  by  which  we  live,  but  some  of  the  fragments  of 
the  carbohydrate  molecule  do  not  oxidize  at  once;  they  are  reduced, 
not  oxidized ;  and  by  this  means  various  important  substances,  pre- 

I  eminently  the  fats,  are  formed  in  the  body.  The  carbohydrates  have 
tlie  power  of  absorbing  nascent  hydrogen  and  they  are  changed  thereby 
in  part  to  alcohols-  Such  alcohols  are  quite  widespread  in  nature.  Thus 
levulose  and  mannose  are  transformed  into  d-nmnnitol,  a  hexatomic 
alcohol;  dglueose  into  d-sorbite.     Similarly  the  fragments  into  which 

I  the  glucose  molecule  falls  may  take  up  hydrogen  and  be  converted  to 
the  long  carbon  chains  of  fatty  acids  such  as  palmitic,  CiaH^jjOj,  and 
stearic,  Cinllafl^sf  acids.  But  the  exact  steps  of  this  process  are  still 
unknown.  By  means  of  this  oxidizing  property  the  carbohydrates  play 
a  great  part  in  what  is  known  as  amerobic  respiration.  Many  bacteria 
and  animal  tissues  have  tlie  property  of  continuing  to  live  and  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  absence  of  air.  They  can  carry  out  a  great  number 
of  reactions  which  are  in  part  oxidative  without  atmospheric  oxygen. 
has  been  found  that  the  injection  of  glucose  enables  fish  and  other 
imals  to  get  on  for  a  much  longer  time  without  atmospheric  oxygen 
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than  when  they  have  no  glucose;  and  glucose  is  particularly  favorable 
for  the  anterobic  life  of  many  bacteria.  Glucose  thus  plays,  in  virtue  of 
its  oxidizing  properties,  a  very  important  part  in  cell  life.  Tissues 
which  contain  glycogen  or  glucose  will  generally  live  longer  in  the 
absence  of  air  than  tissues  which  do  not  contain  these  substances.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  these  cases  the  tissue  oxidizes  itself  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  the  nascent  hydrogen  set  free  being  taken  up  by 
the  glucose.  Whether  this  explanation  of  the  favorable  action  of  glucose 
on  anaerobic  respiration  is  correct  or  not  is  doubtfuL  It  may  be  that 
one  molecule  is  reduced  to  an  alcohol,  while  the  other  sugar  molecule  is 
oxidized  to  an  acid.  This  would  be  possible  if  the  amount  of  heat  set 
free  by  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde  to  acid  was  greater  than  the  amount 
of  heat  rendered  latent  by  the  reduction  of  aldehyde  to  alcohol. 

Relation  to  hydrocyanic  acid, — An  interesting  property  of  the  car- 
bohydrates is  their  power  of  uniting  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  glucose 
be  dissolved  in  water  and  potassium  cyanide  added  to  it,  not  al!  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  distilled  off  from  the  glucose  on  acidification. 
Some  has  combined  with  the  glucose.  Glucose  exists,  for  example,  in  the 
white  of  hen's  eggs  to  about  0.5  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  egg-white  had  the  power  of  binding  iiydrocyanie  acid, 
due  to  the  presence  of  this  glucose.  The  importance  of  this  power  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  is  that  it  enables  one 
to  build  up  the  sugars  carbon  atom  by  carbon  atom.  A  heptose  may  in 
this  way  be  formed  from  glucose  as  follows: 

CH  OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH^^CHO  +  HON  — - 
K  CH^OH— CHOH— CHOH^CHOH— CHOH— CHOH^^N 

K  CH^OH.{CnOH)^CN4.2H^O    —  CII,On.(CHOH)^.CDOH -f^  NH^ 

K         CH^OH.  (CHOH)^COOH  +  2H    — *  CH^OH  (CHOHJ^COH  4,  H^O 
^K  Heptose, 

By  the  action  of  acids  the  nitrile  is  saponified  to  the  acid  which  by 
reduction  yields  the  aldehyde,  glueoheptose.  Physiologically  the  reac- 
tion is  of  interest  because  hydrocyanic  acid  unites  with  some  substauce 
in  the  cell  which  is  of  great  importance  in  respiration;  and  it  indicates 
that  glucose  should  be  a  good  antagonist  to  the  cyanides.  Whether  this 
reaction  plays  any  part  in  the  building  up  of  sugar  in  the  plant  cells 
is  very  doubtful. 

Oximes. — Just  as  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  the  sugars  may 
be  built  up  L-arbon  atom  by  carbon  atom,  so  by  the  action  of  hydrox- 
ylamine  the  sugar  of  the  next  smaller  number  of  t.*arbon  atoms  may 
be  obtained.  Hydroxylamine,  HNHOH,  which  corresponds  to  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  HO  OH,  and  like  it  has  reducing  and  oxidizing  properties, 
acts  on  glucose  to  form  the  glucose-oxime  thus:  I 
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CHj^0H(CI10H)^.C0H  -l-HKHOU  — -  CIi^OH(C!H0H)^  CH:NOH  -j-H^O 

Olucobe  oxirue. 

The  oxitue  when  Luated  with  acetic  auliydriile  loses  water  and  is  eon* 
verted  into  the  acetylated  glucosenitrile;  which  when  warmed  with  am- 
moniacal  silver  nitrate  loses  hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  converted  into  an 
acetylated  pentose  from  which  the  pentose  may  be  set  free. 

Osazones. — ^A  reaction  very  important  for  distinguishing  monosac- 
charides is  the  formation  of  the  osazones.  If  phenyl  hydrazine  and  glu- 
cosa  solution  be  warmed  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

1,  C  H    0  -f  C  H  NH,NH CH  OH.{CHOH)  XH  =  N.Nnc  H  -f  H  0 

Phfiiyl  h3'draziiie.  Pht-nylglucohydrazont?. 

2.  CH^OH.(CHOH)^XH  =  N.NHG^H^  4-2C^H^NU.NIl^— * 

C^H^NHj  ^  CI1^0H.(CH0H)^.C(  =N.NHC^H^).CH  =N.NHC^H^  +NH^ 
Aniline.  I'Ikii)]  ghicosazone. 

The  phenyl  osazones  are  generally  needle-shaped  small  crystals,  yellow 
in  color.  The  melting  points  of  the  different  osazones  differ  somewhat 
aa  follows:  glucosazone,  205''  C. ;  galactosazone,  192-195*;  maltosazonc, 
206* ;  lactosazone,  200'. 

The  hydrazoncs  which  are  formed  in  the  reaction  are  generally  not 
crystallin©,  but  in  the  case  of  manuose  the  Jiydrazone  is  insoluble  and 
forms  colorless,  plate-like  crystals  (m.  p.  195*)  which  make  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  sugar  very  easy.  If  heated  long  enough,  however,  mannoso 
will  form  the  yellow  osazone  also.  The  crystals  of  the  various  osazones 
cannot  be  distinguished  easily  by  their  shapes.  Some  of  the  substi- 
tuted phenyl  hydrazines  give  more  insoluble  osazones,  the  methyl  or 
ethyl-phenyl  hydrazine  being  often  employed.  Since  the  sugars  may 
be  regenerated  from  their  osazones,  this  is  one  method  which  may  be 
used  for  their  separation  from  a  solution.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
Kpeed  with  which  the  various  sugars  react  with  phenyl  hydrazine  differs, 
being  in  the  order  of  their  ease  of  oxidation,  levulose  reacting  with  the 
greatest  case,  and  lactose  most  slowly,  Levulose,  mannose  and  glucose 
identical  osazones,  showing  that  the  last  four  carbon  groups  in 
are  the  same  in  configuration.  Glucosamine  readily  yields 
glucoeazone.  In  reaction  2  above  the  sugar  is  oxidized  to  an  osone  which 
condenses  with  the  third  molecule  of  phenyl  hydrazine. 

If  glucosazone  is  treated  with  hydroehlorie  acid  and  water,  glucosonc 
isi  first  formed,  which  on  reduction  yields  d*fructose.  Glucosone  is  an 
aldehyde  ketone  of  the  formula:  CH,On.(CHOH),.CO,CnO.  By  this 
means  one  can  convert  an  aldose  into  a  ketose.  Glucosone  is  one  of  the 
firdt  products  of  oxidation  of  glucose  by  mild  oxidizing  agents. 

The  formntlon  of  the  osttKoncs  is  made  in  practico  by  using  phenyl  hydraiint 
hjdrochloriile  in  place  of  the  free  phenyl  hydrazine.  The  hydrochloride  is  U3ed  for 
two  reaftona:    both  because  the  Bait  ib  more  stable  than  the  free  base  and  becausi 


it  is  more  soluble.  Owing  to  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  hydrochloride,  free 
hydrochloric  acid  ia  produced.  Thta  checks  the  speed  of  the  reftctioii  by  reducing 
the  dissociation  of  the  sugar  and»  moreover,  the  reaction  of  the  phenj-l  hydrazine 
with  the  sugar  involves  the  free  biise  of  the  hydrazine  and  not  the  ion  of  the  salt. 
Accordingly  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  hydrochloride  of  phenyl  hydrazine  and  to 
ijicreaae  the  amount  of  free  baae  it  is  customary  to  add  sodium  acetate  to  the  phenyl 
hydrazine  hydrochloride.  This  makca  sodium  chloride  and  phenyl  hydrazine  acetate, 
and  since  acetic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid  the  phenyl  hydrazine  acetate  undergoes 
hydrolytic  dissociation  into  the  acid  and  free  base  and  the  reaction  goes  much  better 
than  if  the  sodium  acetate  is  not  used. 

By  the  use  of  metbyl-phenyl  hydrazine  (Neuberg)  the  ketoses  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  aldoses.  The  ketoses  form  osazones  with  this 
reagent,  while  the  aldoses  form  only  hydrazones.  According  to  Betti 
the  aldoses  may  also  be  separated  from  the  ketoses  by  the  use  of 
fi  -naph  thol-benzylamine^ 


^A 


>CH— NH. 


C    H  OH 
10    a 
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This  combines  easily  with  the  aldoses  to  form  a  crystalline  product,  but 
not  with  ketoses.    Glucose  can  thus  be  readily  separated  from  le\^lose. 

Reactions  of  carbohydrates  with  amnnonia  to  form  nitrogen  con- 
taining compounds, — Glucose  and  other  carbohydrates  react  readily  with 
ammonia  in  w^eak!y  alkaline  solutions  to  form  nitrogen-containing  sub- 
stances such  as  the  amino-acids.  See  page  186.  By  this  reaction  the 
iproteins  probably  originate  from  the  carbohydrates. 

Synthesis  in  Plants. — ^AU  the  energy  of  the  animal  body  has  come 
in  the  long  run  from  the  sim  in  the  form  of  light  energy.  We  are  the 
children  of  the  sun.  The  great  synthetic  agency  on  the  earth/s  surface 
has  not  been  heat,  but  lighL  Living  matter  could  not  have  come  into 
existence  when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present,  for  the  activities  of  all  living  things  are  limited 
practically  to  the  very  narrow  temperature  range  from  about  zero 
centigrade  to  about  70".  Light  is  to-day  actively  bringing  about  the 
syntheses  underlying  all  vital  processes  and.  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contraiy,  we  may  believe  that  this  has  been  the  case  since  before 
the  origin  of  living  matter.  Heat  produces  its  syntheses  in  a  very  rough 
manner  by  the  mechanical  shocks  of  the  rapidly  vibrating  molecules, 
or  by  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules ;  but  light,  by  a  finer 
mechanism,  its  shorter  waves,  picks  out  the  very  bonds  of  the  atoms 
themsolves,  the  valence  electrons,  and  tears  them  away  from  or  injects 
them  into  the  atoms.  Light  is  thus  an  enormously  more  powerful 
chemical  agent  than  beat.  It  seems  from  the  work  of  Drude  and  his 
successors  that  it  is  the  valence  electrons  which  have  the  property  of 
vibrating  with  light,  and  these  are  responsible  for  the  refractive  and 
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color  properties  of  substances.  Of  the  light  waves  it  is  particularly  the 
short  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  most  powerful. 

The  sjTithesis  of  the  monosaccharides  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  is  at  present  carried  on  only  in  the  chlorophyll  or  other  pigment- 
hearing  plants  such  as  the  red  or  blue- green  algae; 'but,  as  we  shall  see, 
chlorophyll  is  not  necessary  for  this  synthesis;  it  only  makes  possible 
the  utilization  of  parts  of  the  spectnim  which  otherwise  cannot  be  used. 
The  synthesis  occurs  in  the  chloropliyll  bodies  composed  of  chlorophyll 
and  protoplasm ;  in  these  bodies  carbon  dioxide  and  water  unite  in  the 
sunligbt  to  form  carbohydrates  and  liberate  at  the  same  time  oxygen. 
If  green  leaves  are  exposed  to  carbon  dioxide  and  sunlight  starch  appears 
in  them.  The  same  leaves  in  the  dark  make  no  starch  and  that  which 
existed  already  disappears.  Chlorophyll  is  not  necessary  for  the  trans- 
formation of  a  monosaccharide  into  a  polysaccharide  since  glucose  turns 
into  starch  in  the  roots,  or  tubers. 

The  method  of  the  synthesis  of  the  monosaccharides  while  in  some 
particulars  still  obscure  has  been  greatly  illuminated  by  the  discovery 
that  light  itself,  and  particularly  ultra-violet  light,  even  in  the  absence 
of  all  chlorophyll  or  protoplasm,  will  make  formaldehyde  and  oxygen 
from  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  has  been  the  work  of 
Berthelot  and  Gaudiehon.  For  this  synthesis  ultra-violet  light,  that  is 
light  of  vei^'  short  wave  length,  beyond  the  spectrum  visible  to  our 
eyes,  is  most  effective.  If  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  mercury  arc  in  a  tube  of  pure  silica,  this 
light  being  particularly  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays  and  silica  not  absorbing 
ihem  as  does  glass,  it  has  been  found  that  the  mixture  very  quickly 
contains  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  formalde- 
hyde and  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  reaction  goi^  to  the  point  of  equi- 
librium ;  it  is  never  complete.  If  one  start  with  a  carbohydrate  solution, 
or  with  formaldehyde  and  oxygen,  the  reaction  is  reversed  to  the  same 
mixture,  as  if  one  started  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  reaction 
which  ensues  may  be  written  thus: 

Light  -j-  2C0^  4-  2H^0 O^  -f  CO  +  CH,0  +  H^O^ 

The  energy  of  the  ultra-violet  light  has  been  absorbed  and  appears  as 
the  potential  energy  of  the  system  **  oxygen-formaldehyde."  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  that  the  energy  goes  into  the  formaldehyde  as  potential 
chemical  energy,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true:  the  energy  is  really 
represented  by  tlie  system,  "  O^— H^/'  and  by  the  system,  *'  Oxygen- 
formaldehyde,"  for  by  the  reunion  of  these  substances  the  energy  is  set 
free.  In  a  still  narrower  sense  the  energy  may  be  said  to  be  locked  up 
in  the  oxygen  molecule;  the  oxygen  atom  in  this  condition  being  actually 
IfiBS  stable  (in  the  presence  of  water)  owing  to  its  having  one  negative 
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electron  less  tlian  in  the  ionic  form,  or  when  it  is  united  with  hydrogen  orfl 
carbon.  H 

Oxygen  seems  particularly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  these  light  waves, 
a  great  many  organic  compounds  being  easily  oxidized  in  light  and  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  but  being  quite  stable  in  the  dark  in  tlie  presenceM 
of  oxyg<^u;  or  in  light,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Cholesterol,  for  ex- 
ample, btjliaves  in  this  way.  The  light  syntheses  are  also  independent, 
or  largely  independent,  of  temperature,  so  that  light  syntheses  and  de-fl 
compositions  will  occur  at  low  as  well  as  at  high  temperatures.  In  short, 
the  ehemist  has  in  light  an  enormously  more  efficient  and  finer  agent  for 
chemical  syntheses  than  he  has  in  heat  fl 

How  very  powerful  these  ultra-violet  radiations  arc  is  made  apparent 
by  their  action  on  the  skin.  An  exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  light  of  a 
quartz  mercuiy  tube  for  thirty  seconds  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  aa 
severe  a  sunburn  as  one  will  ordinarily  have  after  a  day's  exposure  to 
the  sun;  and  tlie  destructive  action  of  the  rays  on  the  retina  or  cornea 
is  said  to  be  so  great  that  glass  spectacles,  preferably  darkened,  must 
always  be  worn  in  conducting  these  experiments.  Blindness  is  easily 
produced  by  the  rays.  Their  powerful  irritant  action  on  the  skin  is 
made  use  of  therapeutically  in  treating  skin  diseases  by  sunlight  or  byfl 
the  Finsen  method.  Tlio  irritant  action  of  these  rays  greatly  aggravates 
the  skin  erujition  in  smallpox.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  although 
these  rays  irritate  the  cornea  in  so  destructive  a  manner  they  do  notH 
give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  light.  We  cannot  see  by  them.  There  are, 
however,  creatures  which  can.  Ant^  perceive  the  longer  of  these  ultra- 
violet radiations;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  cannot  perceive  light  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  which  is  readily  perceived  by  us,  conse- 
quently ants  under  a  brownish-red  glass  which  absorbs  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum  are  in  darkness  to  them,  whereas  we  can  watch  them 
without  dif!icuHy.  The  ultra-violet  rays  from  the  sun  are  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  being  absorbed  by  the 
oxygen  and  moisture  of  the  air.  But  since  carbon  dioxide  is  always 
present  in  the  air  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  fundamental  syn- 
tliesis  of  formaklohyde  is  probably  going  on  all  the  time  in  tlie  air  at 
the  expense  of  these  rays ;  and  H2O2  and  hydrogen  are  constantly  form- 
ing. Before  the  carboniferous  period,  when  the  coal  now  locked  in  the 
earth  was  partly  in  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide,  this  synthesis  may  have 
been  far  more  extensive  than  it  is  to-day.  Ultra-violet  light  is  then 
absorbed  by  carbon  dioxide  and  water  and  the  energy  thus  absorbed 
becomes  polenlial  energy  represented  chiefly  by  the  system  oxygen- 
formaldehyde.  ■ 

The  amount  of  ultra-violet  light  reaching  the  earth *s  surface  after 
passing  the   atmosphere  is  small,   and  the   advantage  of   chlorophyll 
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appears  to  be  that  it  makes  possible  the  utilization  of  the  longer  light 
vibrations,  which  reach  the  earth  in  greater  abundance,  or  with  more 
energy  in  them.  Chlorophyll  absorbs  in  the  red  or  orange  end  of  the 
spectrum  and  has  hence  a  green  color.  The  energy  of  the  absorbed  red 
liglit  is  then  used  in  the  synthesis  of  formaldehyde,  just  as  the  ultra- 
violet light  is  used  in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.  It  has  been  suggested 
Uiat  cholorophyll  acts  the  part  of  a  transformer,  absorbing  the  long  waves 
d  either  giving  off  shorter  ultra-violet  vibrations  or  in  an  indirect 
y  bringing  the  same  synthesis  to  pass.  Chlorophyll  seems  to  act  much 
e  part  of  the  light  sensitizers  added  to  photographic  plates  to  make 
sensitive  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  exact  manner  of 
action  of  the  chlorophyll  is,  however,  not  yet  clear.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Priestly  and  Usher  that  chlorophyll  extracted  from  leaves  has  the 
property  of  forming  formaldehyde  from  sunlight,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  so  that  living  matter  is  not  necessaiy  for  this  fundamental  syn- 
thesis. It  is,  no  doubt,  not  without  significance  that  chlorophyll  solutions 
are  fluorescent  and  that  uranium  salts  seem  to  have  a  similar  photo- 
amic  action  on  carbon  dioxide. 

Formaldehyde  thus  formed  is  itself  the  simplest  of  the  carbohydrates. 
made  very  faintly  alkaline  it  has  been  found  that  it  transforms  itself 
spontaneously  by  condensation  into  a  mixture  of  sugars  called  formose 
r  aerose.     This  condensation  goes  probably  as  follows: 


If 


2H^C  =  0 


C  H  0  , 

2      i     £ 


Further  condensation  leads  to  the  hexosea.    This  transformation  is  all 
rn  hill  as  far  as  the  energy  goes.    That  is,  the  reaction  is  exothermic, 
l€  molecule  of  a  hexose  liberates  less  energy  on  oxidation  than  do  six 
Jecules  of  formaldehyde. 

The  transfonnation  of  formaldehyde  into  a  true  monosaccharide  is 
not,  however,  produced  in  plants  by  an  alkaline  reaction  for  plant 
protoplasm  is  almost  neutral  in  reaction.  It  has  a  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  about  2X10"*  nornial.  The  condensation  of  forraol  would 
be  slow  under  these  conditions.  Moreover  plants  make  different  sugars 
80  that  the  transformation  must  be  directed  or  regulated  in  some  way. 
It  ia  net'essary,  in  order  that  the  light  synthesis  should  go  steadily  for- 
ward, that  the  ox^'gen  and  the  formaldehyde  should  be  removed  from 
te  reaction  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  equilibrium  cannot  be  estab- 
Ijslied.  An  additional  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  formol  is  that  the 
latter  is  very  toxic  and  it  must  be  changed  to  some  non-toxic  substance. 
Plants  possess,  to  accomplish  these  ends,  a  catalytic  agent  of  some  kind 
as  yet  unknown  which  converts  the  formaldehyde  almost  as  quickly  as 
if  is  formed  into  hexose  or  pentose,  so  that  at  any  instant  of  time  there 
k  not  more  than  a  trace  of  the  aldehyde  in  the  leaves.    As  has  been  said, 
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hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  in  the  light  reaction,  but  as  all  ceils  possess 
a  catalase  to  convert  this  into  oxygen  and  water»  oxygen  is  at  once  freed 
and  escapes.  Hydrogen  peroxide,  if  it  accumulates,  would  destroy  the 
chlorophyll.  It  is  probable  that  some  animal  cells,  as  wcli  as  plants,  are 
able  to  convert  formaldehyde  into  a  sugar,  since  some  animals  have 
chlorophyll  and  can  form  starch.  Volvox  and  Euglena  viridis  have  this 
power.  It  has  recently  been  stated  that  turtle's  liver  can  convert  for- 
maldehyde into  glycogen,  but  the  proof  is  not  yet  convincing. 

It  is  probable  that  not  all  the  formol  produced  by  light  synthesis,  or 
which  may  be  produced  in  the  reverse  process  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbohydrates,  is  used  in  making  carbohydrate.  Formol  is  extremely 
reactive,  combining  with  aininogroiips  (NHj,)  wherever  tliey  are  unsub- 
stituted  to  make  methylene  derivatives,  B— N— CH,,,  which,  by  reduction, 
become  methyl  derivatives.  Many  methylated  bases  are  found  in  plants 
and  some  also  in  animals.  Such  bases  are  choline,  stachydrine,  betaine, 
creatine.  It  is  very  interesting,  also,  that  similar  metliylations  happen 
in  the  animal  body  when  pyridine  and  some  other  compounds  are  in- 
gested, a  fact  which  would  indicate  that  formaldehyde  might  be  an 
intermediate  product  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  animals,  as  well  as 
in  plants.  So  far  as  the  author  knows  it  lias  not  yet  been  isolated  from 
animal  tissues  as  it  has  from  plants,  but  formic  acid  is  found  in  the  brain 
and  elsewhere. 

The  chemical  composition  of  chlorophyll,  which  has  this  wonderful 
function  in  the  world,  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  easily  extracted  from 
leaves  by  ether,  but  is  then  mixed  with  various  lipin  impurities.  When 
decomposed  it  yields,  like  hemoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
pyrrol  derivatives.  It  is  evidently  related  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
hematin  of  the  hemoglobin^  bemopyrrol  being  identical  with  phytopyrroL 
Unlike  hemoglobin  it  contains  no  iron,  hot  the  plant  must  have  iron  for 
its  synthesis.  Its  close  relationship  to  hemoglobin  is  further  established 
by  the  discovery  of  tlie  plant  chroraoproteins,  phycoerythrin  and 
phycocyan,  which  are  crystalline  conjugated  proteins  like  hemoglobin, 
but  they  are  found  in  plants  and  are  closely  related  to  their  chlorophylL 
Chlorophyll  contains  magnesium  in  place  of  iron  in  its  molecule  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  its  powers  depend  on  the  presence  of  this  ele- 
ment. But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  supposition  except  that 
magnesium  is  used  by  the  chemist  for  certain  condensations,  although 
under  widely  different  conditions  from  those  prevailing  in  plant  tissues. 
Hemoglobin  also  absorbs  light,  but  it  is  the  liglit  chiefly  at  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  although  there  are  some  bands  in  the  green.  By  this 
absorption  the  blood  pigment  is  supposed  to  protect  the  delicate  tissues 
from  the  irritant  action  of  the  more  refractive  rays.  It  has  recently 
been  suggested  that  the  iron  which  is  always  present  in  the  chloroplasts 
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of  plant  cells  plays  a  rery  important  part  ib  the  synthesis  of  the  for- 
maldehyde as  well  as  of  the  clilorophyll.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  colorless  plant  tissues,  if  exposed  to  light  and  if  they  contain  iron, 
are  able  to  synthesize  chlorophyll. 

Special  properties  of  various  carbohydrates.  A.  monosaccharides. 
— d-Levulose  or  d-Fructose,  This  is  one  of  the  most  unstable  of  the 
monosaccharides.  It  is  a  levo-rotatory,  ketose  hexose.  It  shows  the  prop- 
erty of  mutarotation.  The  d-  does  not  mean  that  it  is  dextro-rotatory, 
bat  that  it  is  related  to  d -glucose,  which  is  dextro-rotatory.  When  first 
dissolved  the  solution  exhibits  a  much  greater  rotatory  power  than  after 
Btanding.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  fresh  solution  is  [cr}  y^  =^104.0' 
but  it  falls  gradually  to[rt]^*  = — 92.3*.  The  final  rotation  is  obtained 
quickly  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  other 
weak  alkali.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  sugars,  being  sweeter  than 
glucose.  It  is  widespread  in  nature,  being  a  constituent  of  many  di-  and 
polysaccharides.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  cane  sugar,  melitoae 
and  lupeose,  and  inulin,  a  polysaccharide  of  the  dahlia  bulb,  is  composed 
of  levulose.  It  reduces  alkaline,  or  neutral,  solutions  of  copper  salts  at 
a  rate  faster  than  does  glucose,  but  the  total  amount  of  cuprous  oxide 
formed  per  molecule  of  sugar  is  less  than  in  glucose.  It  is  prepared 
re-adily  by  the  hydration  of  inulin  by  water  at  100*,  or  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  cane  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid.  To  prepare  it  from  cane  sugar  the  mix- 
ture of  glucose  and  le-vTilose  known  as  invert  sugar  is  freed  from  the 
add,  concentrated,  cooled  and  calcium  hydrate  added.  The  levulose  is 
precipitated  as  the  calcium  salt,  which  is  filtered,  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Pure  levulose  is  white  and  crystal- 
lizes in  small  needles  (m.  p.  95°),  or  in  a  dense  mass,  which,  on  standing, 
slowly  decomposes,  particularly  in  the  liglit,  and  becomes  a  faint  yellow 
color.  Levulose  is  easily  fermentable  by  yeast,  since  the  last  four  carbon 
itoms  have  the  same  configuration  as  d-glucose,  and  for  this  reason  it 
WB8  called  by  Fischer  d-levulose,  although  levo-rotatory.  d-  nnd  Mcvulose 
hare  been  synthesized  by  the  action  of  weak  alkali  from  formaldehyde. 
The  mixture  was  called  a-acrose.  When  heated, with  hydrochloric  acid, 
eolations  of  levulose  turn  a  deep  orange-red  and  by  this  reaction  they 
raay  be  easily  distinguished  from  glucose  solutions.  Levulose  may  also 
be  distinguished  by  the  reaction  of  Seliwanoff  described  on  page  865. 
It  forms  glncosazone,  m.  p.  205*  C.  Le\Tilose  together  with  other 
iDgars  is  formed  spontaneously  from  glucose  by  the  action  of  very  weak 
Alkali. 

The  mutarotation  of  le\Tilose  is  probably  due,  like  that  of  glucose, 
to  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  solution  in  two  forms,  a  ketone  and  a  lactone 
form,  the  ketone  form  being  very  much  stronger  rotatory  than  the  other. 
Qm  two  f onus  suggested  are  the  following  t 
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Ketone  form. 


Lactone  form. 


d-Glxicose  or  Dextrose,  Also  called  grape  sugar.  CoHijOc.  This  ig^ 
the  chief  constituent  of  commereial  glucose  and  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  on  starch ;  it  is  one  of  the  coustituent^s  of  cane  sugar  and 
is  found  free  in  the  sap  of  most  plants  and  in  the  blood  of  many  ani- 
mals. Together  with  levTilose  it  occurs  in  fruit-s  and  it  may  undoubtedly 
he  called  the  most  important  monosaccharide.  The  glucose  found  in 
nature  is  d-glucose ;  it  is  dextro-rotatory,  the  specific  rotatory  power  being 
either  +105*,  or  +22°,  as  it  exists  in  t\vo  varieties.  Ordinary  glucose 
in  water  solution  has  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  +52.5*,  being  a 
mixture  of  the  other  two  varieties,  u  glucose  and  y  glucose.  This  mix- 
ture is  sometimes  called  /5f -glucose.  In  a  fresh  solution  only  the  firsts 
or  <r,  variety  exists,  but  it  slowly  transforms  itself  into  the  y  variety 
until  a  point  of  equilibrium  is  reached.  This  happens  when  there  is 
present  .368  parts  of  the  first  and  .632  parts  of  the  second.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  mutarotation  which  such  solutions  sliow.  The  point 
of  equilibrium  is  reached  only  after  a  day  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
in  neutral  reaction ;  but  the  addition  of  even  a  small  amount  of  alkali 
brings  it  to  pass  in  a  few  minutes.  The  two  forms  of  the  glucose  are 
supposed  to  have  the  structural  formulas  shown  as  follows: 

H—C--0H 

H— C=^f)ir 
HO— C— H 

H-^C— O^ 

H— c!— OH 


U 


OH 


fl-d-glucose. 


7-d-glucose. 


The  osazone  melts  at  205"  C.  Dextrose  crystallizes  with  one  molecule 
of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  having  a  melting  point  of  8^° ;  from 
concentrated  solutions  at  higher  temperatures  it  crystallizes  anJiydrous. 
m,  p.  146\ 

Commercial  glucose,  or  corn  syrup,  as  it  is  often  called  in  America, 
is  made  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  generally  hydrochloric,  on  potato 
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starch  abroad,  but  out  of  corn  starch  in  America,  Sulphuric  acid  was 
al  one  time  used  in  the  hydrolysis  and  still  is  in  some  localities.  The 
syrup  known  as  commercial  glucose  contains  often  a  large  proportion 
of  dex trills  as  well  as  glucose.  There  have  been  in  the  past  cases 
of  arsenical  poisoning  from  the  use  of  glucose  prepared  from  sulphuric 
uid  which  contained  arsenic.  One  such  case  occurred  in  England  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  several  persons.  If  commercial  glucose  con- 
tained only  dextrose  and  dextrins,  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  its  use 
as  a  food,  except  on  the  ground  that  it  is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar, 
and  it  may  be  used  as  an  adulterant  of  cane  syrup.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  purity  of  the  commercial  article^  as  is  shown  by  the  acci- 
dent just  referred  to  where  it  was  used  in  brewing,  is  not  always  above 
suspicion.  A  fui't.her  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  purified  starch 
may  not  be  used  as  the  raw  product,  and  the  possibility  exists  that  other 
sabst-ances  of  a  non-carbohydrate  nature  may  find  entrance  to  the  final 
product. 

The  fermentation  of  glucose  by  yeast,  with  the  production  of  alcohol, 
carbon  dioxide  and  some  other  suhslancos  in  small  amounts,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  reactions  with  whidi  the  physiological  chemist  has 
to  deal  and  it  has  of  recent  years  been  the  suhjeet  of  many  investigations, 
but  its  mechanism  is  still  obscure.  The  discovery  of  the  mechanism 
of  this  process  would  possibly  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the  dextrose 
molecule  is  broken  down  in  the  course  of  nietaholism  and  the  deter- 
mination of  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
metabolism  and  nutrition.  Many  practical  advantages  would  probably 
eooie  from  its  discovery.  The  fermentation  is  brought  about  by  an 
miyme,  z^fmase,  which  does  not  dissolve  out  of  the  yeast  cell  as  long 
as  it  is  alive  and  is  accordingly  called  an  endoenzymc.  It  was  obtained 
by  Buchner  by  grinding  the  yeast  with  sand,  mixing  it  with  diatomaceous 
earth  and  pressing  the  liquid  out  with  on  hydraulic  press.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  treating  yeast  with  acetone,  or  the  vapors  of  methyl 
ol,  and  in  other  ways  which  cause  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  con- 
of  the  yeast  cell.  The  nature  of  this  fermentation  change  in  glucose 
will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  chapter  on  the  metabolism  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, 

d'Galaciose,  This  monosaccharide,  a  hexosc  aldose,  is  found  both  in 
animals  and  plants.  In  the  animal  body  it  is  made  in  the  mammary 
glands  and  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  lactose,  or  milk  sugar,  the 
|Aer  constituent  being  glucose;  it  possibly  occurs  also  in  the  glyco- 
n,  mucin,  of  the  .saliva;  and  it  is  an  important  constituent  of 
pbrcoosin  and  kerasin,  substances  making  part  of  the  myelin  sheaths 
of  iWTTCS,  It  appeal's  in  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  myelination 
begins.    In  plants  it  occurs  in  the  hemi-cellulose  of  the  endosperm  of 
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Molmia  coemlea  which  yields  on  hydrolysis  galactose,  manDOse  and 
arabinose ;  and  also  in  the  seed  coats  of  peas  and  garden  beans  (Phaseolus 
vulgaris)  which  yield  fructose,  galactose  and  arabinose.  Schulze  states 
that  carbohydrates  yielding  mucie  acid  wlien  oxidized,  and,  hence,  con- 
taining galactose,  are  almost  as  widespread  in  plant  seeds  as  cane  sugar, 
Lupeose,  which  is  probably  a  tetrasaccharide  from  the  seeds  of  Lupiniis 
luteus  and  angustifolius,  by  hydrolysis  yields  oiiedialf  of  the  sugar  as 
galactose,  Liipeose  is  closely  similar  to  stachyose  and  to  a  carbohydrate 
from  the  seeds  of  Cicer  aretrium.  Galactose  (m.  p.  102-164°)  is  a  weaker 
acid  than  levulose,  but  a  tittle  stronger  than  glucose.  In  a  copper  acetate 
solution  the  oxidation  goes  at  a  slightly  greater  speed  than  tJiat  of  glu- 
cose, but  far  slower  than  levulose.  On  oxidation  in  an  acid  medium  by 
bromine,  or  chlorine,  or  nitric  acid,  it  yields  galactonic  acid,  CeHj^O;, 
and  raueic  acid,  C^IT,„Oh.  It  is  by  the  latter  reaction  that  it  can  he  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  fermented  very  slowly  by  ordinary  yeast.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  mucic  acid  corrodes  teeth  in  a  manner  closely  similar  to  the 
corrosion  occurring  in  the  mouths  of  some  people.  It  may  be  the  active 
principle  of  this  corrosion.  Galactosazone  melts  at  192-195%  The  specific 
rotation  of  galactose  is 

(a)20*  =  ^  81.5  (10%  Bolution)  ;  wh^n  first  dissolved  (a)20  =  -|- 134.5*. 

Glucosides.  These  are  bodies  widespread  in  nature,  found  both  in 
animals  and  plants,  which  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  on  hydroly- 
sis by  acids  they  yield  glucose,  or  some  other  monosaccharide.  They 
are  in  reality  ethers,  that  is  compounds  of  some  alcohol  with  the  aldehyde 
group  of  the  glucose  or  carbohydrate.  Since  they  contain  no  free  alde- 
hyde they  yield  no  osazones,  nor  do  they  reduce  Fehling's  solution  with- 
out previous  inversion.  The  simplest  glucosides  are  the  methyl  and  ethyl 
glucosides  produced  by  the  union  of  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol  and  glucose, 
in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Other  sugars  as  well  as  glucose 
yield  such  unions.  Thus  there  are  pentosides  in  some  of  the  simpler 
nucleic  acids  and  glucosides  in  the  more  complex.  The  pentose  in  the 
former  case  is  d-ribose  and  the  other  component  guanine  or  adenine. 
The  formula  of  methyl  glucoside  is  the  following  (Fischer) : 


CH 


HO^<:^ 


o  -Methyl-glucosi  de.      ji-  Methyl -glucoaide. 
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There  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  formula,  two  classes  of  glucosides: 
the  or  and  the  A.  The  former  are  split  by  maltase;  the  latter  by  the 
enzyme,  emulsin.  Lactose  is  a  /^  glucoside.  The  following  table  ^  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  this  group  of  substances. 
[Many  of  them  form  the  active  principles  of  some  of  the  best-known 
drugs. 


1.     Ethylene  derivativea, 

Sinigrin.  The  potassium  &alt  off  myronic  acid,  C^^H  NS  KO  H  0.  Found  in 
black  mustard  and  horse  radish.  Has  a  hurning  t^ste.  Decomposes  on 
hydrolysis  into  glucose,  allyl  mustard  oil,  and  potassiura  bisulphate.  Fer- 
mented by  the  enz>nne  myrosin,  found  in  miistard.  The  formula  is  aa 
follows: 

0— SO^OK  Dextrose.    AUjl  muaturd  oil. 

Sinalbin,  C^^H,  N„S^O,.,  Found  in  white  pepper.  It  hydrolyses  into  mustard 
oil,  HO.C  H  .CM  .NCSt  ghicose  ftnd  sinapin  sulphate,  a  compound  of 
eholine  and  sinapinic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.    Its  formula  is  as  follows: 

C  H    0  .S.C.NCH  .C  H  OH 
6    11    ft  s    a     -^ 


\ 


SO  .OC    H    0  K 

2  10      34     S 


Populin,  C^,H^.^O^,  a  benzoyl  salicin,  is  found  in  the 


Sinapin  is   (CH  0}  C  H  .CH:CH:CO.O.C^H  .N(CH  )  OH 

Choline. 

Benzene  derivatives,  Arbutin,  C^^Hj^O^,  composed  of  ghicoae  and  hydroquinone, 
U  found  in  the  bearberry.  It  has  a  diuretic  action,  and  some  antiseptic 
powers. 

Salicin,  also  called  saligenin,  is  found  in  the  willow,  C^^H^^O^.  Ptyalin  and 
emulsin    hydrolyse    it    to    glucose    and    snlfgenin,    ortho-oxybenzyl alcohol, 

c^hjoh)1ch^6h 

bark  of  the  poplar,  Populus  tremula. 

Stfjrotene  derivutives.     Derivatives  of  etyrolene,  C^H^.CH:CH  . 

Coniferin,  C  H^  O  .  Cambium  of  conifers.  By  emuUin  hydrolyzed  to  glucose 
and  oonifttfyl  alcohol. 

Phlorhizin,   C    H    O    .     Root  bark   of   cherry   and  other   fruit   trees.     Yields 
glucose   and    phloretin,    C  ,H    O  ,    the    phloroglucin    ester    of    paraoxyhy- 
dratropic    acid.      Produces    glucosiiria    in    mammals.      C^^H^^O^ -fH^Orr 
OH,C  H  .CH (COOH).CU^  +  CllO. 
p-oxyliy dratropic  acid.     Phloroglucin, 

Anthracene  derivalivts. 

In  this  group  occur  many  of  the  purgatives.  Tlie  sugar  may  be  rhamnose 
in  place  of  glucose,  Chrysophanic  ncid  and  emoidine  of  rhuhnrb  occur  as 
glucosides,  or  rhamnosides.  Similar  substances  are  found  in  Frangula  and 
Jalap.     Digitoxin,  saponin  find  strophanthiii  are  also  glucosides, 


*AbbT«viated   from  a   similar  table   in   the   Encj'clopeedia   Britannica,   article 
**  Gloeoaidea/' 
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Amygdalin,  CjoHj^NOii,  a  glucoside  in  the  bitter  almond,  is  decom- 
posed by  maltase  into  glucose  and  inandelic  nitriie  glucose,  and  the  latter 
substance  by  eraulsiu,  a  fcrineut  found  with  the  ainygdalin,  into  glucose, 
beuzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Saponin,  a  glucoside  from  Sapindus  utilis,  yields  on  hydrolysis 
d-fructose,  arabiuose,  rhainnose  and  sapogcuin^  Cj^ILgOy.  The  saponin 
of  horse-chestQuts  yields  sapogenin  and  arabinose,  d-glucose  and 
d-fructose  (Wintersteio  and  Hlau). 

We  may  mention  also  the  fact  that  glucose  enters  in  similar  glucoside 
union  to  make  many  important  animal  substances,  as,  for  example,  some 
of  the  phosphatides  which  we  shall  consider  more  at  length. 
Tablc  IL    Illustrating  tile  Hyorolyzinq  AcimN  of  Various  Enzymes  on  Dif- 

FKRLXT   GLUCOSIDES.     - 

Glucosidcs  acted  upon  and  bydrolyzed  by 
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Invertin 

Maltnse 

Emulain 

Saccharose 

Maltose 

Amygdaline 

Raffinose 

Methyl -d-gliicoside-a 

Co  di  ferine 

Gentianose 

Ktliyl-d'glucoside-a 

Pioelne 

Benzyl  glucoside 

Sail  cine 

Glycerine  gluco-side-a 

Heliciiie 

Amygtl  aline 

Esculine 

Trt!balose 

Arbutine 

Metliyl-d-fructoside 

Lactose 

Methyl -d-galactoside-^ 
rSrnz.vl  t^luroside    (one   isomer] 
Glyceryl -glucoside     "         " 
Metliyl-dglucoside_j3 

B,  Disaccharides.^ — Ilexose  disaccharides  have  the  formula  Cj^ILaOjj 
and  they  are  characterized  by  yielding  two  molecules  of  monosaccharides 
when  hydrolyzed.  The  hydrolysis  may  be  produced  either  by  proper 
ferments  or  by  the  action  of  acids.  The  following  are  some  of  the  hexosc 
disaceharides  which  have  been  obtained,  together  with  their  place  of 
occurrence  and  the  monosaccharides  which  they  yield: 


DipacchArido 

Occurrence 

YkUfi"  on 
liyilroljffJB ; 

Cane  euga 

r,    (Sucrose} 

Sugar  cane;   beets 

Lcvuloae 

(Saccharose) 

(Saccbarum  oflicmorum) 

Dextrose 

Maltose 

Germinating  barley 

Dextrose 

Digestion  of  starch 

Dextrose 

Lactose 

Milk 

Dextrose 
Galactose 

Trehalose 

Various    fungi.      Boletus 

Dextrose 

edulis.   Ergot.   Trebala 

Dextrose 

Mtlibtosa 

From  mnlitose  in  molassca 

Galactose 

Austral iun  manaa 

Dextrose 
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Disaccharides  have  been  artificially  S3mthesized.  Thus  two  molecules 
of  glucose  unite  in  the  presence  of  acids  to  form  a  small  amount  of 
ifiomaltose^  a  disaccharide  which  is  like  maltose  but  dilTors  from  it  in 
being  amorphous  and  not  fermcuting  with' yeast.  Cane  sugar  has  been 
synthesized  by  JMarehlewski  from  potassium  fructosate  and  aceto-ehloro- 
glucose,  and  also  by  Nef  from  woakly  alkaline  glucose  solutions.  In 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  every  solution  of  glucose  a  small  amount  of 
maltose  or  isomaltose  is  formed  spontaneously,  but  in  the  absence  of 
acid,  or  the  ferment  maltase,  the  reaction  goes  very  slowly. 

Cane  sugar.  Sucrose  or  Saccharose.  CuHjjOji.  This  is  com- 
mercially the  most  important  of  the  disaccharides.  It  is  a  crystalline 
sugar,  very  sweet  to  taste,  which  reduces  Fchling's  solution  so  slowly 
that  it  is  generally  said  not  to  reduce  it  at  all.  It  is  readily  oxidized 
in  acid  solution.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  the  specific  rotatory  power  being 
[a]  *^*°  =+66.67*  (varies  with  concentration).  It  melts  at  160',  and  at 
200*  is  changed  to  a  brown  mass  ol  caramel  by  the  loss  of  water.  It 
yields  saccharatcs  willi  lime,  stroDtia  or  barium  hydrate.  Cane  sugar 
is  inverted,  that  is  changed  into  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  levulose,  by 
the  action  of  acids,  or  the  enzyme  invertin,  which  is  found  in  beets, 
in  tlie  intestinal  secretions  of  mammals,  in  many  plants  and  in  yeast, 

icharomyces  cerevisife.     The  fact  that  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling'a 

itioD  and  forms  neither  a  Jiydrazone  nor  an  osazone,  leads  to  the 
usion  that  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  groups  cannot  be  free  but  must 
k  substituted,  and  the  I'ollowing  stnictural  formula  lias  been  proposed 
for  it; 


"CH 

ElU-OH 

HC— OH 

r 
-C— H 


HCOU 


U 


OH 


CH^OH 


HCOH 


MCOH 

I 

CH  OH 

2 


FiBcher  formula  for  cane  sugar. 


When  cane  sugar  is  hydrolyzed  the  superior  rotating  power  of  the  levu- 
lose, as  compared  with  the  glucose,  causes  the  total  rotation  of  the  mix- 
ture, which  is"  called  invert  sugar,  to  be  levo-rotatory,  in  place  of  dextro- 
rotatory. For  this  reason  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  inverted.  In  studying 
iht  rate  of  rotation  in  the  polariscope  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
dextrose  has  a  far  greater  mutarotation  than  levulose.  The  glucose 
first  set  free  from  the  levulose  has  a  veiy  high  dextro  rotation,  ti^glucose, 
80  that  the  inversion  progresses  faster  than  one  would  suppose  from  the 
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polarimetric  determiuation.  This  error  can  be  avoided  by  adding  to 
the  invert  mixture  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  causes 
the  glucose  to  take  its  stabltj  rotatory  power  almost  at  once,  and  the 
reading  will,  therefore,  enable  one  to  determine  the  amount  of  inversion 
which  has  taken  place  before  thu  alkali  is  added.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  invert  sugar  is['i]f>'^''=^19,84°  (c=r5).  Cane  sugar  does  not 
combine  with  phenyl  hydrazine. 

Lactose,  C^2^l^^0i^-\-li.fi.  This  is  the  sugar  of  milk,  but  it  is  also 
found  at  times  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  animals  and  in  the  amniotic 
liquid  of  the  cow.  It  is  formed  in  the  mammaiy  glands.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  unlike  it,  it  reduces  Feliling's  solution  as 
readily  as  glucose.  It  forms,  also,  an  osazone  melting  at  200*  C.  'When 
hydrolyzed  by  acids  it  breaks  into  galactose  and  glucose,  and  it  hydro- 
lyzes  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  does  caDe  sugar.  It  is  also  hydrolyzed 
by  an  enzyme,  lactase,  found  in  the  intestinal  mucosa.  It  shows  mutaro- 
tation.  When  lirst  dissolved  [*»']«J''— +87°  (82.9!).  Its  final  specific 
rotatory  power  is  [fir]*jj°=-|- 52-53**,  Lactose  does  not  ferment  with  yeast 
nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  food  by  animal  tissues.  It  must  be  hydrolyzed 
first.  It  is  hydrolyzed  and  fermented  by  lactase  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  hy  several  of  the  bacteria,  for  example  by  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis, but  not  by  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  this  constitutes,  therefore, 
one  way  of  distinguishing  these  two  species.  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  lactose  is  a  giucose-galactoside  or  a  galactose-glucoside.  In 
other  words,  is  the  aldehyde  group  of  the  galactose  or  of  the  glucose 
concerned  in  the  union  o£  the  two  molecules.  This  point  can  be  deter- 
mined in  two  ways.  We  may  oxidize  the  lactose  gently.  By  this  the 
free  aldehyde  group  will  be  oxidized,  but  not  the  substituted  one.  Then 
hy  hydrolysis  there  will  be  obtained  either  galactonic  acid,  if  the  galac- 
tose  aldehyde  was  free;  or  gluconic  acid,  if  the  glucose  aldehyde  was 
free.  The  other  component  will  be  present  as  a  hexose  and  it  can  be 
separated  as  the  osazone.  Another  method  is  to  form  tlie  osazone  of  the 
sugar  and  then  the  osone  and  to  hydrolyze.  The  osone  obtained  indi- 
cates in  which  part  of  the  molecule  the  free  aldose  group  was  (Fischer 
and  Armstrong).  By  these  methods  it  has  been  found  that  lactose 
is  a  glucose-galactoside.  That  is,  the  aldehyde  of  the  galactose 
is  substituted  by  the  glucose  molecule,  the  free  aldose  being  the  glu- 
cose. On  the  other  hand,  melibiose  is  a  galactose-glucoside.  The  struc- 
tural formula  of  lactose  is  hence  probably  that  shown  on  the  next 
page. 

Lactc^e  is  easily  distinguished  from  ghieose  and  maltose  by  its  non- 
fcrmentability  by  yeast  and  by  its  yielding  mucic  acid  wiien  heated  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  split  by  emulsin,  but  not  by  ptyalin.  Since  the  free 
aldehydo  group  of  If^ctose  is  in  the  glucose  molecule,  bromine  water. 
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oxidizes  this  group,  forming  lactobionie  acid,  C,,Ho20l2,  which  on  hy- 
drolysis is  converted  into  d-glaconic  acid  and  galactose. 


I 


H 


H— (i— OH 
HO--<J~H 
— 0— i— H 

H— €— OH 

CH^OH 
d-galactose. 


HO— C^H 

HO— C— H 

H— C— OH 

BO— C—H 

COH 
d-glucose. 


Formula  of  lactose. 

Maltose.  CiaH.jOn+H.O.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
important  of  the  disaccharide  sugars.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
amylase  on  starch,  and  since  both  the  enzyme  and  starch  are  almost 
nmversal  in  the  plant  world,  and  the  enzyme  and  animal  starch,  or 
glycogen,  widespread  in  the  animal  world,  maltose  is  very  common  in 
anima)  and  plant  tissues.  It  crystallizes  readily  in  white  needles  which 
fontain  one  molecule  of  water.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  but  a  given 
weight  of  glucose  reduces  more  copper  hydrate  than  the  same  weight  of 
maltose.  It  forms  an  osazone,  more  soluble  than  ghico«azone,  which  melts 
close  to  that  of  glucose  at  206"  C.  Maltose  is  dextro-rotatory,  its  specific 
rotation  being  [t»]"iJ''  — +137,  computed  for  0121122*^11  ^^^^  after  stand- 
ing. The  beginning  rotation  is  -f  121.  On  hydrolysis  by  acids,  or  by  the 
enzyme  maltase,  it  splits  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  It,  like  cane 
sugar,  is  an  fr^glucoside  and  is,  accordingly,  not  hydrolyzed  by  eraulsin. 
(Cootrary  to  lactose.)  Maltose  may  be  distinguislied  from  glucose  by 
the  fact  tliat  when  heated  with  dilute  acids  the  reducing  power  of  the 
maltose  solution  increases,  whereas  that  of  glucose  undergoes  no  change. 
Maltose  is  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  it  readily  ferments  with  yeast, 
showing  that  yeast  must  have  a  raaltase  in  it.  It  is  possible  that  maltose 
may  be  directly  utilizable  by  animal  tissues,  but  this  is  still  in  doubt 
The  formula  of  maltose  is 


H— C 


H— t— OH 
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H— C— OH 

CH^OH 
d-glucose 
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C.  Polysaccharides  which  are  colloidal  in  aqueous  solution,  or 
which  are  insoluble. — The  more  impo riant  of  the  polysaccharides  are 
si  arch,  or  amylum,  cellulose,  glycogen,  dextrins,  various  gums,  mucilages 
and  inulin.  They  are  all  soluble  iu  water  with  the  exception  of  cellulose, 
and  they  form  emulsoid  colloids,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  salts. 
Only  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  their  properties  need  be  given 
here. 

The  formation  of  polysaccharides  from  monosaccharides  is  probably 
an  attribute  of  all  living  matter,  just  as  the  formation  of  proteins  from 
amino  acids  is  an  attribute  of  all  living  matter  without  exception.  This 
transformation  apparently  takes  place  very  easily.  Thus  a  small  amount 
of  alkali  will  cause  a  condensation  of  some  molecules  of  raonosaceharidcs, 
aud  small  amounts  ^f  acid  will  make  some  iso-maltose  from  glucose.  We 
do  not  knoWj  however,  how  this  transformation  is  produced  iu  living 
matter.  Whether  the  condensation  is  due  to  a  simple  dehydration,  or 
whether  the  phenomena  of  oxidation  and  reduction  play  a  part  in  it.  It 
fieems  in  animal  tissue,  at  any  rate,  that  the  synthesis  of  glycogen  from 
glucose  cannot  take  place  if  the  cell  is  anesthetized,  a  fact  which  is  taken 
by  some  to  indicate  that  the  respiration  of  the  cell  is  in  some  way 
involved  in  this  condensation.  The  whole  subject  is  a  fertile  field  for 
investigation. 

Starch.  Starch,  or  amylum,  is  a  polysaccharide  of  glucose  which  it 
yields  on  hydrolysis  with  acids.  It  may  be  composed  of  maltose  groups, 
since  it  yields  maltose  on  hydrolysis  by  ptyalin,  an  enzyme.  The  formula  is 
generally  given  as  ( CaHmOa)  ,m  but  it  is  very  hard  to  prepare  atareb  entirely 
fjee  from  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  passible  that  phosphoric  acid  is  in  union 
with  the  starch  molecule.  The  size  and  composition  of  the  starch  molecule 
m  still  very  uncertain.  A  recent  determination  of  the  number  of  hexosc 
molecules  in  the  molecule  of  some  of  the  polysaccharides  using  a  colori- 
metric  method  gave  the  following  results : 

Starch 7  hexoae  groups. 

[  Glycogen     8-9  " 

I  Erytbro-dcxtrin  .  . ,  4 

k  Acbroodextrin    ....  4  **  ** 

[  Raffitioae   3  '*  " 

[  Maltose    2  " 

L&ctose   ..........  2  « 

Soluble  starch,  which  is  formed  from  starch  by  the  action  of  hot  water, 
dilute  acids  or  amylase,  is  dextro-rotatory,  ('^)y  ^"=+190.24  (c=3.995). 
Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  give  (i^r)jj=-f  202°, 

Gums.  These  are  white,  gummy  substances  soluble  in  water  but  gen- 
erally precipitated  by  Fehling's  solution  and  very  widespread  in  nature. 
Tbey  nearly  always  contain  phosphoric  acid,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
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entirely  separated  fi*om  the  organic  matter  without  hydrolysis.  The 
phosphoric  acid  appears  to  be  in  union  with  the  gum  molecule  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  gum.  These  may  be  complex  phosphatides.  The  gums,  like  the 
starches,  form  electro-negative  colloidal  solutions.  Gums  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  plant  world,  although  there  is  some  evidence  that  they 
occur  also  in  the  animal  world.  There  is  one  always  associated  with  the 
enzyme,  invertin.  It  is  a  white  gum,  easily  obtained  from  brewer's 
yeast.  It  yields  on  hydrolysis  both  mannose  and  glucose.  Many  of  the 
gums  contain  either  rhamnose,  or  arabinose,  or  other  pentoses.  Thus 
the  gum  associated  with  the  enzyme  amylase  yields  arabinose  on  hydroly- 
m^  The  mucilages  resemble  the  gums  except  that  they  are  more 
hygroscopic  and  their  solutions  will  not  filter.  Oum  arabic  is  one  of 
the  best-known  gums.    Many  of  the  gums  contain  galactose. 

Cellulose,  This  is  the  main  constituent  of  wood.  This  polysaccharide 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  wall  of  plant  cells.  It  is  also  found  in  some 
animals  such  as  the  tunicates.  There  are  probably  many  different  cellu- 
loses, but  the  composition  of  the  more  complex  members  of  the  group 
is  still  unknown.  Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  but  dis- 
solves in  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  solution.  Cellulose  does*not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  but  on  hydrolysis  with  acids  it  yields  glucose  and 
some  other  sugars  which  do  reduce.  Nitric  acid  couverts  cellulose  into 
the  lutro-derivative  known  as  guncotton,  a  very  explosive  substance. 
Hemi*celIuloscs  are  found  in  many  seeds  and  young  plant  tissxies  and 
they  serve  either  as  reserve  foods  or  as  supporting  tissues.  They  yield 
on  hydrolysis  galactose,  arabinose  or  rhamnose,  mannose  and,  some  of 
them,  fructose.  They  are  probably  simpler  in  composition  than  the 
celluloses.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cellulose,  which  may  be 
precipitated  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  cellulose  is  changed 
by  tliis  process  into  a  compound  which  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine 
(amyloid), 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LIPINS.    FATS,  OILS,  WAXES,  PHOSPHATIDES, 

STEROLS. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  all  living  matter  contams  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  organic  substanc^es  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
oiher  fat  solvents.  These  substances  help  to  give  to  protoplasm  its  prop- 
erties of  containing  large  amounts  of  water  but  not  dissolving;  and  afso 
the  power  of  taking  up  readily  and  in  large  amounts  chloroform,  ether 
and  other  substances  soluble  in  fats  but  not  readily  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  among  the  fundamental  and  ever-present  constituents  of  living 
matter.  They  may  be  given  the  group  name  of  lipins  (Greek,  lipos,  fat). 
In  this  chapter  tlie  amount,  chemical  nature,  origin  and  some  of  the 
general  properties  of  the  moi'e  important  of  these  substances  will  be 
considered,  while  certain  of  them  found  chiefly  in  some  fecial  tissue 
like  the  brain  will  be  dealt  with  more  completely  in  the  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  chemistry  of  the  organs. 

Properties. — ^While  the  group  of  lipins  contains  such  widely  dif- 
ferent chemical  substances  as  the  aromatic  essential  oils,  like  clove  oil, 
the  true  nentral  fats,  like  mutton  tallow,  the  sterols,  which  are  aromatic 
alcohols,  and  the  phosphatides,  or  phospholipins,  which  contain  large 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  members  of  the  group  all  possess  two 
or  three  properties  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  called  lipins.  These 
properties  are  their  greasy,  or  fat-like  feel,  tlicir  solubility  in  chloroform 
and  fat  solvents,  and  their  insolubility  in  water.  They  constitute,  then, 
a  very  heterogeneous  group,  chemically  and  physiologically.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  based  on  that  proposed  by  Gies  will  give  a  general 
view  of  these  bodies: 

LIPINS.     CLASSIFICATION. 


LIPINS.    ronstittii^nta  of  pmtoplaara  having  a  greasy  feel  soluble  in  alcohol-ether 

K  and  insoluble  in  water. 

H           I,  ( a )   Fats,     Neutral  esters  of  glycerol  and  fatty  acids  which  are  solid  at  20*  C. 

B  fb)    Fatty  acids. 

^^^     2.  Fatty  oils.     Neutral  eaters  of  glycerol  and  fatty  acids  liquid  at  20'  C. 

^^^t  A.     Dr^'ing  oila.    Harden  on  exposure  to  light  and  air.    LlnAeed  oil. 

^^^ft  B.     Semi-drying   oils.     Thicken   slowly  on    exposure   to    light  and   air. 

^^^B  Cottonseed   oil. 

^^^H  C.     Non-drying  oils.    Hemain  liquid  on  exposure  to  light  and  air,    Olive  oiL 
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3.  Essential  oils.  Volatile,  generally  odoriferoua  subBtanoea  of  oily  and  of 
I  varicMl  chemical  nature,  being  aldfchydes,  acids,  terpenes,  alcohols,  etc. 
m  Oil  of  cloves,  turpentine^  wintergrcen,  etc, 

4.  Waxes.    Esters  of  sterols  and  fatty  acids.    Beeswax,  camauba  wax.    Sperm 

oil.    Spormaeett. 

5.  Sterols.     Alcohols,  generally  of  tiTpene  group,  solii!  at  ordinary  tempera- 

tures.    CholesttToi,  p  I:  ly  to  sterol,  cetyl  aleoliol,  myrioyl  alcohol,  etc. 
{Oxidation  prodncta  terpenic  acids, J 

6.  Phospho-lipins.     Phosphatides.     Fatty  stibstinccs  yielding  on   hydrolysis 

phosphoric  aeid  and  fatty  aeids* 
L  A.     Jlono-aniino  iiKmophnspholipins.     Lecithin,  cephalin. 

f  B.     Di-amino  monophnspholipins, 

C.     Afono-aniino-dipliospholjpins. 

7.  Glyco-lipins,  Fatty  substances  yielding  on  hydrolysis  fatty  acids  and  a 
I  carliohydrate,  generally  glucose*  or  galactose.  Contain  no  phosphorus, 
r  Cerebron.    Kcrnsin.    Phrenosin. 

8.  SulphO'lipins.     Fatty  substances  yielding  on   hydrolysis  fatty  acids  and 

Biifphnricacid.    Sulphatide  of  brain.    Protagon.    Nature  still  undetermined. 

9.  Amino-lipins.  Fatty  substiinees  containing  amino  nitrogen  and  fatty  acids. 
L  Contain  no  phosphorus.     Not  well  characterized.     Bregenin. 

Historical — The  fats  were  the  first  of  the  three  great  classes  of  food 
stuffs  to  have  their  composition  detenu ined.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
French  chemist,  Chevreiil,  in  1814.  He  found  that  fats  were  saponifiable 
by  alkalies  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acid.  He  discovered  and  named 
eholesterin,  or  solid  bile,  which  was  a  n  on -saponifiable,  fat-like  substance. 
Chevreul  is  notable,  also,  for  li%dng  longer  than  any  scientist  since  Aris- 
totlc»  dying  at  the  great  ago  of  102,  in  the  year  1889. 

Amount. — The  amount  of  lipiiis,  that  is  of  ether-alcohol  sobible,  fat- 
like substances,  found  in  different  cells  and  tissues  is  widely  variable, 
and  the  character  of  the  lipin  is  peculiar  to  each  tissue,  but  in  general 
a  tissue  eora posed  chiefly  of  living  matter,  but  not  serving  as  a  depot 
of  fats,  contains  about  1-10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  lipins.  Of  the  total 
organic  matter  of  a  rapidly-growing  tissue,  such  for  example  as  an 
embryo  pig,  about  1.6  per  cent  is  lipin.  In  some  tissues,  however,  the 
amount  is  nuich  greater.  In  the  sperm,  eggs,  brain  and  supra-renal 
capsules  of  mammals,  for  example,  the  lipin  makes  about  7.58  to  19.51 
per  cent,  of  the  wet  weights ;  and  in  those  tissues  which  are  the  store- 
house of  fat,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  the  mesenteric  fat, 
or  bone  marrow,  even  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  bj^  weight  may  be  lipin. 

The  fats  and  fatty  oils. — Composiiion,  The  fats  and  fatty  oils  are 
the  neutral  esters  of  the  tri-hydric  alcohol,  glycerol,  and  certain  higher 
fatty  acids  such  as  palmitic^  Cj„H:i._,02,  stearic,  Cj«H3f.02,  oleic,  C]rH-,^0,., 
etc.  They  are,  therefore,  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
but  they  contain  far  less  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  than  do  the 
carbohydrates.    The  fats  differ  from  the  oils  physically  in  that  they  are 
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solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  whereas  the  oils  are  liquid  at  ordinary 
(18-25*  C.)  temperatures  J  and  chemically  they  differ  in  that  the  fatty 
acids  of  the  fals  are,  for  the  most  part  or  wholly,  saturated ;  while  in  the 
oils  some  of  them  are  unsaturated.  A  typical  fat  is  tri-palmitin,  or 
•ri-stearin.  These  two  constitute  the  chief  parts  of  the  fats  of  mammals. 
These  fata  liave  the  f ollowiog  composition : 


[— C— O— C— 


(CHJ,_— CH 


(CH^),,-CH, 


Tri  palniitin,  or  palmitin. 


H— C-^^C^ 


(CH^)^^-CH^ 


Triatearin,  or  stearin, 


■  A  typical  oil  is  tri-okin,  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  olive  oil  and 
H  which  is  composed  of  glycerol  and  three  molecules  of  the  unsaturated 
acid,  oleic  acid. 

IH  HHHHHHH 

_     i     ^     ^     J.     L     L     L     L     L     I 


H    H    H   H 

*'— t— C— <>-H 

1111 
H    H    TI    H 
H   H    n   H 


C--C--C— <>-C--€---C--^C  =  C— C-^C-^C^^C^-C— C— C— C— H 

I      I       t      I      f       I  I     J      i      I      I      I      f      I      I 

FI    H    H    n    n    IT  H    H    H    H    H    H    H    H 


&HAilHHnii 


HHHHHHHH 

n    nAi^HHiiHHil' 


It  is  obvious  that  by  substitutinjt  other  fatty  acids  many  different 
fats  can  be  made.  A  great  number  of  these  exist  in  nature ;  and  in  fact 
the  different  tissues  of  the  same  animal,  or  the  corresponding^  fats  of 
different  animals,  differ  either  in  the  nature  or  proportion  of  the  fatty 
acids  in  the  fats.  Thus  cold-blooded  animals,  such  as  fishes  and 
amphibia*  have  fats  which  are  fluid  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  They 
are,  in  reality,  oils  and  rnntain  much  unsaturated  fatty  acid,  either  oleic 
or  an  analogous  acid.  The  fat  of  the  earthworm  contains,  for  example, 
bntyrin,  4.47  per  cent.;  olein,  87.42  per  cent.;  stearin  and  palmitin,  8.11 
per  cent.  In  naturally  occurring  fats,  such  as  lard,  lard  oil,  tallow  or 
milk  fat,  there  are  always  present  the  glycerides  of  various  fatty  acids. 
No  natural  fat  as  it  occurs  in  the  tissue  contains  only  a  single  glyceride, 
and  the  glycerides  may  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  fatty  acid.  In 
lard  and  tallow,  the  glycerides  are  chiefly  those  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
add,  but  there  is  also  present  some  olein.    Lard  oil,  which  is  obtained 
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from  lard  by  cooling  until  the  tristearin  and  palmitin  have  partially 
crystallized  out  and  then  pressing  the  warm  mass,  thus  expressing  the 
oil,  consists  largely  of  triolein.  From  beef  fat,  or  tallow,  a  similar  oil 
is  obtained  in  the  same  way  and  this  is  called  oleo  oil^  or  oleomargarine, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter.  ^M 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  most  naturally  occurring  oils,  c^ 
oils  pressed  from  fats,  contain  some  cholesterol,  or  phytosterol,  and  often 
phospho-iipins.    They  are  not  pure  oils,  M 

Butter  yields  about  7  per  cent,  of  volatile  fatty  acids  which  ar^ 
mainly  butyric,  CJIsO^,  and  caproic  acid,  CJIy^Or^  but  there  are  also 
small  amounts  of  caprylie,  CaHioO^j,  and  capric,  CioHarjO.,  acids.  Of  the 
non-volatile  fat  of  butter  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  is  olein  and  60  to  70  per 
cent,  palmitin,  with  a  little  stearin.  Butter  also  contains  a  small  amount 
of  a  phosphodipiu  and  some  cholesterol.  Small  amounts  of  other  fatty 
acidSj  possibly  derived  from  the  phosphatide,  such  as  araehidic  and 
lauric,  CsoH^^fi:,  and  CioHj^O.,  have  also  been  found  in  butter.  The 
natural  yellow  coloring  matter  of  butter  is  mainly  carotin,  with  some 
xaethophyll,  and  is  derived  from  the  green  fodder. 

Oleomargarine,  or  butterine,  is  a  butter>'  substance  made  mainly  from 
oleomargarine  oil,  which  is  generally  churned  with  milk.  When  made 
fi'om  clean  materials  it  is  a  wholesome  food,  but  the  experiments  of 
Mendel  and  Osborne  suggest  that  its  nutritive  value  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  butter,  since  it  did  not  promote  growth  of  young  rats  as  did  butter. 

Table  IV  contains  the  formulas,  boiling  and  melting  points  of  various 
fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  natural  fats.  There  are  many  others  which 
are  not  included  in  this  table/ 


Tabli  IV* 
Acids  of  acetic  8erie».    C^H  .  O 

•^  n     ill    t 


PrejSdu  re 

Boiliftf* 

Acetic 

700 

110- 

Butyric 

700 

162.3" 

Isovaleric 

700 

173.7" 

Coproie 

700 

202" 

CnpTylio 

c.H„o. 

761 

236' 

Capric 

«A 

7flO 

2G8°-270' 

Lauric 

Myriatic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 

C    HO 

100 
100 
100 
100 

225* 

250.5* 
27L6«* 
291' 

ArRchidfo 

Behenic 
Lignocerio 

Found  In 
Spindle  tree  oJL 
Butter  fat. 
Porpoise;   dolphin. 

Butter  fRt.   Cocoanut  t 
Palm  nut  oil. 

Laurel  oil.     Cocoanut. 

Mac^  butter.    Nutmeg. 

Palm  oil.     Lard. 

Tallow. 

A ro cilia  oil. 

Ben  oil, 

Arachis  oiK 


»  Pot  other  data  see  table  pp.  10-11.    Leatlies,  The  Fats.    Longmans,  Green,  1910. 
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a,     AerifUie  or  oleic  acid  group,     C^H  ^_0^ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Tiglic 
PliyBetoleic 

Okie 

Rapic 
Smcie 

C  H  0_         700        198.5*            64,5 
C,.H.,0^                                        30 

r  H  o   J  ^^'^      2^*-^'          ^^ 
Sft^Ji'^a  ]     10        223* 

C    H    0 

C^"h'0          30        281°                35-34 

Crottjn  oil. 
Cnspian  seal  oit 
Most  oils. 

Rape. 

Rape;  fish  oila. 

i 

Linolic 
Tairiric 
Eleonmrgaric 

3.    Linoiic  series.     C^H^^^     0 

4i           II 

1.     If                                                43 

Maize;   cottonseed. 
Oil  of  Pic. 
Tung  oil. 

Linoleaic 
ISO         " 

4.    Linolenio  acid  aeries.  C„H„„   , 
it     t* 

0, 

Linseed  oil. 
ti        «( 

CIupanodoDic 

5.    Series  Cjl^^_^0^ 
GEO 

C.     Ihidrvxylated  avids. 

Fish,  liver;  blubbe 

RJeiDokio 
Qtiince  oil  acid 

CaBtor  oil 

DthjdroxjT  stearic 
add 

7.    Dihydroxylalcd  acids. 
C„H,.0.                                       14 1. 113 

Castor  oil 

Physical  Properties.  While  the  neutral  fats  and  oils  are  not  crystal- 
line in  the  cells,  the  tempei'ature  being  liigh  enough  to  keep  the  fat  liquid, 
they  may  often  be  crystallized  on  cooling  their  hot  alcohol  solutions. 
The  crystals  are  long  needles.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in  water  for 
some  reason  as  yet  unknown.  The  affinity  of  fat  and  water  is  smalL  The 
molecular  weight  is  large,  for  tristearin  being  896.  Fats  and  the  fatty 
acids  and  soaps  reduce  the  surface  tension  of  water.  The  lipin  collects 
in  the  stirface  film  so  that  the  concentration  in  the  film  is  greater  than 
in  the  water  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  an  old  surface  of  water  con- 
taminated by  oil  or  soap  contains  more  soap  or  oil  than  a  new  surface 
and  has  a  lower  surface  tension.  The  oils  have  the  property  of  spreading 
over  water  in  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  molecular  dimensions.  This 
layer,  according  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  has  a  thickness  of  only  2.7X10^^  cms., 
a  diameter  but  little  greater  than  that  of  a  fat  molecule.  It  is  possible 
that  this  property'  of  collecting  in  surface  films  and  of  lowering  the  sur- 
face tension  may  be  of  value  in  some  vital  mechanics  of  protoplasm;  but 
the  whole  matter  of  surface  tension  and,  above  all,  the  surface  tension 
of  the  surface  of  contact  of  water  and  such  a  mixture  as  that  of  proto- 
|>lasm  is  still  too  obscure  to  permit  of  any  definite  statement  concerning 
this  possible  function  of  the  fals. 

The  specific  gravities  of  all  oils  and  fats  are  lower  than  that  of  water. 
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Rape  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.915  is  one  of  tlie  lightest.  The  non- 
drying  oils,  like  olive  or  sweet  oil,  range  from  0.916-0.920;  the  drying  oils 
fire  about  0.930;  the  ordinary  fats  0*930 ;  castor  oil  and  cocoa  butter  have 
the  highest  specific  gravity,  i.e.,  0.970.  The  lower  the  cohesion  the  more 
liquid  will  be  the  fat,  the  larger  will  he  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  its 
molecules,  the  greater  their  freedom  of  movement  and  hence  the  lower 
the  specific  gravity. 

Fats  have  no  sharp  melting  points,  since  none  of  them  are  pure 
glycerides,  all  being  mixtures.  But  even  the  pure  glyceride  tri-stearin 
shows  a  curious  behavior.  It  melts  at  55°,  solidifies  and  then  again  melts 
at  71.5-75'',  This  is  due  possibly  to  a  tautomeric  rearrangement  of  the 
molecule.  The  drying  oil,  linseed  oil,  remains  fluid  to  the  lowest  tem- 
perature — 28"  C;  On  heating,  oils  slowly  decompose  and  at  about 
300"*  C.  acrolein  is  given  off.  It  is  by  the  appearance  of  acrolein  on  heat- 
ing that  neutral  fats  may  be  distinguished  from  fatty  acids. 

Glycerol,  There  are  only  two  or  three  reactions  of  glycerol  which 
need  mention  at  this  time»  One  of  the  most  important  of  its  reactions 
is  the  formation  of  acrolein  from  it  by  heating.  If  glycerol  is  heated 
to  300*,  and  particularly  if  it  is  heated  with  some  substance  such  as  acid 
potassium  sulphate,  or  PjO^,  w^hich  has  an  affinity  for  water,  it  loses  two 
molecules  of  water  and  is  converted  into  the  unsaturated  aldebyde, 
acrolein.  Acrolein  has  a  very  irritating  action  on  the  mucous  membrane 
and  may  be  detected  by  its  sharp  odor.  The  reaction  of  its  fonuation  may 
be  written  as  follows: 


CH  OH 

CHOH     —  2H^0 


CH 


*CH 

ino 

Acrokin, 


CH^OH 
Glycerol. 

By  oxidation  glycerol  is  converted  into  glycerose,  a  mixture  of  dioxyace- 
tone  and  glycerine  aldehyde,  and  finally  into  glyceric  acid,  CH^OH- 
CHOH-COOH.  Glycerol  has  a  sw^eet  taste.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solu- 
tion only  at  a  very  slow  rate.  It  readily  esterifies  with  phosphoric  and 
other  acids. 

COOH 

i(OH)^ 

(!;ooH 

Mesoxnlic 
acid. 


i 


CH  OH 

2 

inoH 
in  OH 

2 

Glycerol. 


CH^OH 
—  CHOH 

COH 

Glycerylalde- 
hyde. 


CHOH 

in^OH 

Dioxyace* 
tone. 


CH^OH 
CHOH  - 

COOH 

Glyceric 

acid. 


COOH 
CHOH   - 

toOH 

Tartrotiic 
acid. 


Fatty  oils.  The  true  fatty  oils  are  divided  into  three  general  classes: 
into  those  which  harden  on  exposure  to  air,  light  and  moisture;  those 
which  dry  slowly,  and  those  which  do  not  dry.    The  first  are  known  as 
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prying  oils;  the  second  as  semi-drying j  the  last  as  permanent  or  non- 
diying  oils.  The  first  are  used  in  painting,  and  linseed  oil  is  a  typical, 
»d  probably  the  most  valuable,  drying  oil ;  while  cottonseed  oil  dries 
iry  much  more  slowly,  and  olive  oil  is  a  non-dry iug  oil.  The  chemical 
lifference  between  these  kinds  of  oils  lies  in  the  different  stabilities  of 
he  fatty  acids  they  contain.  The  di-ying  oils  have  very  unstable  fatty 
ids;  while  the  non-drying  have  relatively  stable  acids.  The  very 
stable  fatty  acids  of  the  drying  oils  are  very  reactive  and  as  might 
expected  they  are  found,  among  other  places,  in  the  lipins  of  the  brain, 
%  liver  (cod-liver  oil)  ;  and  in  other  organs  of  which  the  metabolism 
very  high;  whereas  the  stable  acids  of  the  fats  and  non-drying  oils  are 
)und  in  locations  of  lowered  metabolism  and  in  the  depots  of  fats  in 
it  tissues.  Owing  to  their  reactivity,  the  drying  oils  absorb  oxygen 
and  become  rancid  much  more  rapidly  than  the  non-drying.  The  dif- 
ference in  stability  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed 
oil,  and  the  non-drying,  such  as  oleic,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  more 
double-bonded  carbon  atoms,  called  unsaturated  carbon  atoms,  in  the 
linseed'Oil  group.  Oleic  acid  contains  only  a  single  double-bonded 
couple  of  carbon  atoms,  whereas  the  drying  oils  contain  acids  having 
two  or  three  such  couples.  The  formula  of  oleic  acid  is  C.^^^^O^,  or 
CH^.CH^CH^.CH,  .CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,.CH=CH.CIL.Cn  .Cn,.CH,.'CH, 
.CH.CH5.COOH,  the  double  bond  being  in  the  middle  of  the  chain.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  yields  nonylic  acid,  CnHisO,, 
and  azelaic  acid,  C9H10O4.  In  linseed  oil  there  occur  such  unsaturated 
acids  as  linolonic,  Ci^HaoOg,  w^ith  three  pairs  of  double-bonded  carbons, 
and  linolic,  CigHsjO^,  with  two  pairs  of  double-bonded  carbons. 

Resemblance  of  ike  chemistrif  of  painting  io  some  hiological  processes. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  many  curious  resemblances  of  the 

chemical  processes  involved  in  painting  with  protoplasmic  respiration, 

memory  and  gro^ih.    The  use  of  linseed  oil  in  painting  depends  on  the 

fact  that  it  spontaneously  oxidizes  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  light,  and 

composes,  the  decomposition  products  forming  a  resinous  hard  mass 

a  composition  still  largely  undetermined.    Linseed  oil  has  the  power, 

len,  of  spontaneous  oxidation ;  it  respires.    It  takes  up  oxygen  and  it 

Ives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  other  volatile  substances.    Light,  and  par- 

icularly  ultra-violet  light,  accelerates  this  respiration  just  as  it  does  that 

protoplasm.    ^Moreover  growth,  or  rather  synthesis,  occurs,  for  in  the 

mdensation  following  the  decomposition  substances  are  formed  more 

ilex  than  the  linolenie  acid.    Ilcat  moreover  is  set  free.     It  is,  in 

words,  a  veritable  metabolism  which  the  linseed  oil  undergoes.    But 

the  relationship  to  protoplasmic  metabolism  does  not  end  here.    In  living 

matter  there  are  substances  which  hasten  the  oxidation,  catalytic  sub- 

or  oxidases  as  they  are  called.     In  the  presence  of  these  sub- 
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stances  oxidation  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  than  in  their  absence.  Cells 
use  various  substances  as  oxidative  accelerators.  Manganese  salts  are 
used  by  some;  copper  or  iron  salts  by  others j  or  organic  oxides  and 
peroxides,  like  the  quiuones,  by  others.  The  painter  uses  similar  sub- 
stances to  accelerate  the  decomposition  and  drying  of  the  oil.  The  oil  is 
sometimes  boiled  in  iron  or  copper  vessels  and  dryers  of  various  kinds 
are  added  to  help  the  oxidation,  such  as  manganese  dioxide,  litharge, 
manganous  borate  or  iron  salts;  or  he  uses  an  organic  oxidizer,  turpen- 
tine, which  in  the  light  picks  up  oxygen  with  great  ease  and  carries  it 


biQ.  T.^Curve  sbowlu^r  the  mte  of  iiLworptlon  of  oKjKen  ItS  JInaeed  olt.  Ordinate: 
mms.  of  DegatJre  pressure  due  Lo  abscrpiJoa  of  oxygen;  abadssa :  time  in  dnja, 

over  to  the  oil.    In  this  respect,  then,  the  metabolism  of  paint  resembles 
that  of  protoplasm. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  oil  may  be  taught 
\o  oxidize  itself  and  it  remembers  its  lesson  for  some  time.  If  linseed  oil 
is  exposed  to  light,  or  ultra-violet  rays,  in  the  presence  of  air  in  a  closed 
flask  provided  with  a  mercury  manometer,  for  the  first  24  to  36  hours 
nothing  seems  to  happen ;  but  then  slowly  the  oil  begins  to  oxidize  and  it 
oxidizes  at  a  constantly  acoelorating  pace  so  that  the  oxygen  is  used  up 
in  the  flask  and  the  negative  pressure  may  be  measured  by  the  mereurj' 
manometer.  The  curve  of  the  rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen  is  at  first 
convex  downward,  not,  like  most  chemical  reactions,  concave.  Figure  7. 
Il  is  the  curve  of  an  autocatal^'sis.  If  is  as  if  the  oil  had  to  be  taught 
by  the  light  to  oxidize  itself  and  learned  to  oxidize  better  and  better. 
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Kow  it  may  be  shown  Uiat  the  oil  remembers.  If  after  60  hours'  illu- 
minallon  when  the  oil  is  oxidizliig  let  us  say  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate, 
the  illumination  is  discontinued  and  the  oil  put  in  the  dark,  the  oxidation 
goes  on  at  a  slower  pace.  If  after  a  period  of  a  few  hours  in  the  dark 
the  oil  is  again  illuminated  by  the  light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  oxida- 
tion no  longer  waits  24  houre  before  beginning,  but  now  the  stimulation 
by  the  lamp  is  eifective  within  an  hour  or  more;  the  oil  acts  as  if  it 
remembered  the  teaching  by  a  previous  illumination  and  now  oxidizes 
a;  a  more  rapid  rate.  However,  oil  can  also  forget.  If  left  in  the  dark 
24  houi*s  or  more  after  being  taught  to  oxidize,  it  has  forgotten  and 
now  the  teaching  must  be  done  all  over  again,  a  long  illumination  being 
ry  before  the  oxidation  begins.  We  do  not  usually  speak  of  tlie 
latent  period  of  the  oxidation  as  a  period  of  teacJiing,  but  it  is  called 
in  chemistry  a  period  of  ' '  inductance  ' ' ;  and  we  do  not  say  tliat  the 
oil  is  learning  to  oxidize  itself,  and  doing  it  better  and  better,  but  we 
say  that  it  shows  phenomena  of  autoeatalysis;  nor  do  we  say  that  it 
forgets  again  in  the  dark,  but  that  the  intermediary,  autocatalytic  agent 
has  disappeared ;  but  wlien  organisms  show  tlic  same  kind  of  phenomena 
we  speak  of  teaching,  of  latent  periods,  of  stupidity,  of  good  or  bad 
memories.  And  it  is  not  impossible  by  any  means  that  tlie  phenomena  of 
memory,  shown  in  greatest  perfection  by  the  mammalian  cerebrum,  may 
have  at  the  bottom  some  such  basis  as  this,  and  the  persistence  within 
certain  cells  of  substances  of  an  autocatalytic  nature  which  have  re- 
maincsd  from  a  previous  stimulation.  Perhaps  the  brain  cells  remember 
longest  because  they  most  carefully  maintain  intact,  or  preserve,  these 
labile  autocatalytic  substances.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of 
gi'owth  is  an  autocatalytic  process.  There  are  always  left  over  in  the 
cell,  at  the  close  of  a  perio<i  of  feeding,  substances,  enzymes,  derived  from 
the  metabolism  of  the  foods,  which  hasten  the  metabolism  of  the  next 
succeeding  feeding  and  hasten  growth.  It  is  because  of  the  presence  of 
these  autocatalytic  substances  that  foods  change  into  protoplasm  so  much 
more  rapidly  in  cells  than  outside  of  them. 

Methods  of  identification  of  oils  and  fats. — The  identification  of 
the  oils  and  fats  is  a  matter  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  scientific  in- 
terest. A  partial  identification  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  melting 
point  and  by  the  determination  of  the  iodine,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  saponi- 
fication, Reichert-Meissl  and  acetyl  numbers. 

The  meliing  points,  as  already  stated,  are  not  sharp  and  definite, 
AS  fats  are  not  pure  substances  but  always  mixtures,  but  nevertheless 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  melting  points.  A  low  melting  point 
means  either  that  the  fats  contain  saturated  acids  of  short  carbon  chains, 
or  tliat  there  are  long  but  unsaturated  chains,  as  in  oils.  The  melting 
point  of  a  fat  as  it  occurs  in  the  tissue  is  generally,  or  always,  lower  than 
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tlie  usual  temperature  of  tho  tissue  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  in  cold- 
1  Jooded  animals,  such  as  fishes,  the  fats  are  found  to  be  really  oils,  liquid 
Lit  20".  In  mammals  the  fat  of  the  hoofs  which  are  exposed  to  cold  is 
generally  oil  (Neat's  foot  oil),  while  that  about  the  kidneys  melts  at 
a  high  temperature  and  contains  more  tri-stearin. 

The  melting  point  of  tri-stearin  is  55",  permanent  Tl.S"* 
tii-palmitiu  60.5%  "  OO.S'* 

triolein  -  6** 

Iodine  mimher.  The  unsaturated  fatty  acids  have  the  property  of 
adding  atoms  at  the  douhk  bond.  Thus  iodine,  bromine,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  may  be  added  here.  Hence  these  fats  have  reducing  powers, 
in  that  they  readily  oxidize  themselves  at  the  double  bond  going 
over  into  the  hydroxyacid,  or  even  into  a  ketone  acid;  they  also  have 
oxidizing  powers,  in  that  they  will  lake  up  hydrogen  and  be  converted 
into  the  more  stable  saturated  fats.  By  reduction  or  by  oxidation  with 
bromine  or  iodine,  the  number  of  unsaturated  bonds  may  be  discovered, 
since  each  such  bond  adds  two  atoms  of  iodine  or  bromine,  two  of  hydro- 
gen and  presumably  two  oxygen  atoms. 

I     I 

A    j[  A  li 

Thus  if  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  linseed  oil  has  been  adulterated 
with  cottonseed  oil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
iodine  in  centigrams  a  gram  of  the  oil  will  take  up  from  a  solution 
of  iodine ;  or  how  much  liydrogen  or  oxygen  it  will  unite  with. 
The  first  figure  is  especially  important  and  is  easily  determined  (see 
page  872)  ;  it  is  called  the  iodine  number;  but  recently  the  two  last,  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  numbers,  have  also  become  important  aids  in  the 
identification  of  the  fats. 


Table  V.    Iodine  Values  op  Vabious  Oils,  Fats  ajtd  Waseb. 


I.    Vegetable. 
Drying  oils. 

Rapti 
Brazil  nut 

94-102 
90-103 

Linseed 
Hemp&eed 
Walnut 
Sunflower 

175-205 
148 
145 
110135 

3.    Non-dryinff. 
Apricot  kernel 
Peach 
Alraond 

06-109 
93-100 
03-100 

Senii'drying, 
Soja  bean 
Maisie,  corn 

122 
113-125 

Olive 

Grape  seed 
Castor 

79-88 

00 

83-86 

Becctj   nut 

UM20 

IL    Aninial  oils. 

Cottonseed 

108-110 

Fish 

140-173 

Sesame 

103-108 

Menhaden 

Ifil 
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Sardine 

16M93 

2,    Semi'drifing, 

Herring 

124  U2 

Horse 

76-86 

Cod  liver 

167 

Shark  •* 

115 

3.     Non-drying, 

Whale  oil 

12M36 

Goose  tttt 

TO 

DoJphin 

89-128 

Lard 

60-70 

Horses'  foot 

74*00 

Bone 

45-5fl 

Neat's  foot 

67-73 

Bwf  tallow 

39-46 

Egg  oil 

68-82 

Mutton  tallow 
Butter 

2546 
26-38 

III.    Vegetable 

fats. 

Laurel  oil 

0880 

V.    Waxes. 

Palm  oil 

63 

Sperm  oil 

81-90 

Mace  butter 

40-52 

Carnauba  wax 

13 

Cacao  butter 

32-41 

Wool 

102 

Borneo  tallow 

16-31 

Bees 

8-13 

Palm  kernel  oil 

1314 

Spermaceti  (Cetin) 

0-4 

Cocoanut  oil 

%'Q 

Insect  wax  (Coccus 

ceriferus) 

0-1.4 

Japan    wax 

4-10 

Iodine  number  of  variou* 

fatttf 

aoidt. 

IV.    Aniraal  fats. 

Oleic  acid 

90.07 

1.     Drying. 

Erucic 

76.16 

Ic«  bear 

147 

Lin  die 

181.42 

Rattlesnake 

1(M 

■  Linolenic 

274.1 

The  hydrogen  number.  The  discovery  of  a  practicable  method  of 
adding  hydrogen  to  unsaturated  oils  is  a  matter  of  great  commercial 
importance,  since  by  this  means  ill-smelUng,  or  ill-tasting,  or  cheap 
vegetable  oils,  such  as  cottonseed  or  even  linseed  oils,  may  be  converted 
into  substances  closely  resembling  true  stable  animal  fats,  which  at 
present  are  far  more  expensive.  The  ill-taste  and  smell  of  the  oil  is  due 
to  the  decomposition  products  which  arise  from  the  fatty  acids  in  con- 
sequence of  their  unstable  nature.  By  hydrogenation  the  true  fats  are 
formed.  A  method  recently  employed  on  a  commercial  scale  for  this 
hydrogenation  has  been  by  the  use  of  hydrogen  and  finely  divided  nickel 
oxide  which  has  the  important  advantage  over  finely  divided  nickel,  in 
that  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  easily  poisoned  by  the  impurities  in  the  oils. 
The  only  disadvantage  in  the  use  as  foods  of  these  cheap  vegetable  lards 
iR  that  they  usually  contain  small  amounts  of  nickel  which  it  has  been 
impossible  thus  far  to  eliminate.  Since  nickel,  when  absorbed,  is  a  toxie 
substance,  the  presence  of  even  very  small  amounts  of  nickel  in  any  food 
must  be  regarded  as  undesirable. 

Ozonides.  The  unsaturated  fats  absorb  oxygen.  The  heat  generated 
by  this  process  may  cause  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of  cotton.  In 
an  acetic  acid  solution  oleic  acid  absorbs  an  equimolecular  quantity  of 
An  ozonide  is  thereby  formed,  CjaHs^Oa,  a  viscid,  almost  color- 
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less,  transparent  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  which  does  not  combine  with 
iodine  and  which  is  stable  at  80-90°.  At  120*  this  decomposes;  5  per  cent, 
being  converted  into  a  gaseous  mixture  of  the  following  composition: 
CO2,  2.7-7  per  cent.;  CO,  71-S8  per  cent;  CH,,  16.5  per  cent.;  H„  5,4 
per  cenL  There  is  also  formed  a  mobile  oil  (Molinari  and  Sonciri). 
Triolein  forms  Ihe  ozonide,  C^TlIio^Otj.SOj;  each  molecule  of  the  fatty  acid 
adding  a  molecule  of  ozone  at  the  double  bond.  This  is  a  viscid^  colorless 
oil  decomposing  at  136",  and  when  saponified  by  potassium  alcoholate  it 
yields  glycerol,  azelaic,  CoHnjO^,  and  nonylie,  CJIi^O;,,  acids,  and  also 
oxystcaric  acids,  CjJlar.Oj  and  CjallasOa, 

Fatty  acids  are  also  rendered  unstable  by  partial  oxidation,  and  wheji 
in  this  condition  they  have  a  more  intense  physiological  action.  Thus 
castor  oil  may  owe  its  cathartic  action  to  the  ricinoleic  acid,  CigH^^Oa, 
an  oxidized  oleic  acid  which  is  especially  active  when  in  a  free  state, 
as  it  is  in  the  intestine.  An  oxidized  stearic  acid,  ketostearic  acid»  is 
found  in  mushrooms  of  the  genus  Lactarius,  CII,,(CIl2)ii— CO^ — ^{CH,)^ 
,COOH  (Bonzant  and  Charaux),  and  dihydroxy  stearic  acid,  possibly 
formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  in  castor  oil. 

Saponification.  The  property  of  fat.s  of  being  hydrolyzcd  by  water 
and  alkalies  is  of  practical  importance.  That  fats  when  treated  with 
alkalies  make  soaps  is  generally  known,  but  the  exact  raechanisra  of  the 
process  is  not  yet  clear.  If  a  neutral  fat  is  heated  with  acid,  preferably 
in  an  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  alkali,  or  even  by  superheated  steam,  it 
m  split  into  the  fatty  acids  of  which  it  was  composed  and  glycerol.  This 
is  the  process  of  saponification. 


11 


H— C— O— 


H 
H— C-OH 


0 


H— e— O^C— (CII  )    — CH     f  3K0ir^ ^H— C— oil    4-3KOC— (CH  )    — CH^ 

J   ■   '  I 

H— C— O— C— (CH  )^^— €H.  H— €— OH 

A  A  . 

If  alkalies  are  used,  the  fatty  acids  set  free  at  once  unite  with  the  alkali 
to  form  the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  which  are  called  soaps.  The 
characteristic  of  a  soap  is  its  slippery  feel  and  its  property  of  making 
a  foam  when  dissolved  in  water  and  shaken.  Not  all  substances  with 
these  physical  properties  are  soaps,  however.  Many  plants,  such  as  the 
soap-bark  tree,  contain  saponaceous  or  soap-like  substances,  as  far  as 
tliese  physical  properties  are  concerned,  but  which  are  not  soaps  in  a 
chemical  sense.  A  soap,  therefore,  is  a  salt  of  a  higher  fatty  acid  which, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  foams  on  shaking  and  the  solution  has  a  low 
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surface  tension.  Sodium  acetate  is  the  salt  of  a  fatty  acid,  but  it  is  not 
a  Boap  because  it  lacks  the  physical  properties  of  soap. 

The  speed  of  saponification  of  a  fat  has  been  found  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  hydroxylj  or  hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution. 
For  this  reason  saponification  by  animoniura  hydrate  is  much  slower 
than  by  sodium  hydrate;  and  by  water,  CJf^— .8X10""',  is  still  slower. 
The  process  of  saponification  forms  then  one  method  of  measuring  the 
concentration  of  such  ions. 

But  while  the  fact  of  hydrolysis  or  saponification  is  quite  evident, 
when  we  ask  the  further  question  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process  we  get 
at  once  into  very  badly-knowTi  territory.  What  is  the  point  of  attack 
of  the  enzyme,  or  the  alkali,  or  the  acid  on  the  fat  molecule?  The  most 
probable  answer  is  that  it  is  either  the  doubly  bonded  oxygen  atom,  or 
that  linking  glycerol  and  fatty  acid  together,  which  is  the  point  at  which 
union  with  the  sapotiifying  agent  takes  place.  It  seems  that  one  molecule 
can  influence  anolhcr  only  when  it  is  united  with  it.  If  this  is  true,  the 
saponifying  agent  must  unite  with  the  fat  molecule.  Since  one  of  the 
oxygen  atoms  of  esters  is  almost  certainly  quadrivalent,  there  being  two 
extra  valences  in  such  molecules,  union  probably  occurs  here,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  lipase.    Union  with  acids  probably  occurs  as  follows : 


k 


R— O^C  — R'  +  HCl 


0  = 


R_0— C  — R' 


HOC! 


Probably  the  last  compound  is  unstable  and  breaks  into  RCl  and 
R'-COOH.    RCl  reacts  with  the  water  to  form  ROH  and  IICl. 

The  hydrogen  or  hydroxy  1  ions  appear  to  act  catalytically  because 
they  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  with  their  concentration  un- 
changed, but  in  reality  they  have  united  with  the  ester,  decomposed  it 
and  are  again  set  free. 

Saponification  mitnhers  of  various  fats.  The  saponification  number 
is  the  number  of  milligrams  of  KOH  required  to  neutralize  the  fatty 
acids  contained  in  one  gram  of  oil  or  fat.  It  serves  to  tell  whether  the 
fatty  acids  in  the  fat  have  a  high  or  low  molecular  weight,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  smaller  the  molecular  weight  the  more  molecules  of  the  acids 
there  will  be  in  the  gram  of  fat.  Most  fats  and  oils  having  chiefly 
palmitic,  oleic  or  stearic  acid  in  them  have  saponification  numbers  of 
about  195,  but  some  which  have  more  complex  acids  are  lower  than  this. 
Thus  for  the  rape-oil  group,  rape  oil  containing  erucic  acid,  C.oH^.O^, 
the  saponification  number  is  about  175.  Similarly,  lipins  which  contain 
camaubic  acid,  Cj^n^^O.,  will  ha%'e  still  lower  saponification  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  butter  which  contains  caproic,  caprylic  and  butyric 
acids,  ail  of  these  of  low  molecular  weight,  has  a  high  saponification 
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numljer,  the  saponification  number  of  butter  fat  being  227,  The  saponi- 
fication  number  of  oleomargarine  is  about  195,  so  that  it  eonstitutea  an 
easy  method  of  distinguishing  between  butter  and  oleomargarine.  Cocoa- 
nut  and  palm  oil  and  some  of  the  blubber  oils,  such  as  porpoise-jaw  oils, 
have  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  volatile  acid  of  low  molecular  weight 
and  the  saponification  number  is  between  240  and  260. 

Reicheri-Meissl  number.  Another  useful  method  of  discovering  the 
true  nature  of  a  fat  or  oil  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  volatile  fatty 
acid  in  it.  For  this  determination  a  w^eighed  amount  of  the  fat  is  saponi- 
fied with  alcoholic  potash  or  by  potassium  liydrate,  the  mixture  is  acidi- 
fied to  set  free  the  fatty  acids,  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid  being  used, 
as  they  are  nonA-olatite,  and  then  the  mixture  after  adding  pumice  stone 
is  distilled.  The  amount  of  fatly  acid  distilling  over  is  titrated  with 
n/io  KOH.  The  amount  of  n/io  KOII  required  to  neutralize  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  from  five  grauis  of  oil  or  fat  is  called  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  number.  Ordinary  fats  have  a  Reidiert  number  of  0  when  the 
saponification  number  is  195.  For  butter  fat  the  number  is  25*30;  cocoa- 
nut  oil  6-7  J  and  for  palm  kernel  oil  5-6.  If  the  saponification  number 
is  high,  the  Reichert  number  is,  also*  generally  high. 

Acetyl  number.  Some  oils,  such  as  castor  oil,  contain  oxidized  fatty 
acids  and,  since  the  nuuiber  of  these  hydroxyl  groups  is  known  if  the  oil 
is  pure,  the  determination  of  this  number  is  of  use  in  detecting  adultera- 
tion. These  hydroxyl  groups  are  detected  by  acetylation,  and  hence  we 
have  the  acetyl  number,  which  is  the  number  of  milligrams  of  KOH 
ncessary  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  saponified  from  1  gram  of  acety- 
lated  fat. 

Separation  of  the  fatly  acids.  Another  not  difficult  method  for  learn- 
ing something  of  the  chemical  nature  of  a  fat  consists  in  saponifying  the 
fat  and  then  determining  the  proportion  of  oleic  acid  present.  After 
saponification  the  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  lead  acetate  in 
alcoholic  solution  is  added.  The  lead  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  pre- 
cipitated, filtered,  dried  and  extracted  with  ether.  Lead  oleale^is  soluble 
in  ether,  while  the  palmitate  and  the  stearate  are  insoluble.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  amount  of  oleic  acid  present  is  thus  simple.  By 
treating  the  ether  solution  of  the  lead  oleate  with  hydrochloric  acid»  lead 
chloride  is  precipitated.  On  evaporating  the  ether  oleic  acid  remains 
behind. 

Physiological  value  of  fats.  Fats  are  of  use  to  the  body  in  several 
ways.  Being  poor  heat  conductors,  a  layer  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  helps 
to  couser%'e  l)odiiy  heat;  by  their  phy.sical  properties  they  contribute  to 
the  physical  constitution  of  protoplasm;  and  finally  they  are  the  heat- 
producing  foods  par  excellence.  They  are  burned  or  oxidized  in  the 
cells,  setting  free  much  heat,  nine  large  calories  per  gram  of  fat»    An 
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ig  of  their  oxidation  is,  therefore,  very  important  in  ender- 
standijig  fat  metabolism. 

Oxidation.  The  fats  burn  in  the  body  with  ease,  but  outjside  the  body 
the  saturated  fats  are  decidedly  inactive  at  body  temperature.  It  is  nol 
yet  certainly  known  whether  the  fatty  acids  are  burned  in  metabolism 
only  after  they  are  set  free  from  the  glycerol,  or  whether  they  can  ha 
burned  best  when  in  ester  union,  Tlie  general  presence  of  lipase's, 
enzjnnes  for  hydrolyzing  fats,  in  all  colls  and  the  fact  that  tlie  form  of 
any  substance  which  accumulates  in  cells  is  generally  the  stable  form, 
and  it  is  neutral  fat  which  is  stored,  leads  to  tlie  infercucc  that  they  are 
hydrolyzed  before  oxidizing.  The  fatty  acids  are,  then,  probably  united 
to  some  substance  wliich  hastens  their  oxidation. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  how  the  higher  fatty  acids  are  oxidized,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  oxidation  occurs  first  in  the  ff  carbon  atom,  i,c.. 
the  second  from  the  carboxyl,  where  it  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  the 
simpler  acids,  such  as  butyric*  It  has  been  found  by  Dakin  that  hydro- 
gen peroxide  produces  much  the  same  kind  of  oxidations  as  the  body, 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  living  matter  oxidize  the  fatty  acids  by 
In  butyric  acid  the  beta  carbon  atom  is  first  oxidized^  giving 
nse  to  a  ketone  acid.    The  reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
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COOH 
Butyric  acid. 


COOH 
Aci-tortctftic. 
/J^Ketobutync  HciU 
p  Oxybutyric  add. 
2-Butunon  acid. 


COOII 
Enol  form. 
/3*Uxycrotoiiic  acid. 


V^CH, 

COOH 
Acetic   acid. 


Fatty  acids  oxidized  in  the  fi  carbon  are  very  unstable  and  in  the 
free  state  readily  decompose ;  they  are  far  less  stable  than  those  oxidized 
either  in  the  a  or  y  carbons.  By  reduction  the  enol  form  will  go  over 
into  the  /5-hydroxybutyric  acid  as  follows: 


COH 
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CHOH 


CH. 
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COOH 

Enol  form. 
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COOH 
/3'hjdroxybutyrSc 
acid. 


The  oxidation  of  the  long  earbon-chaia  acids  is  believed  to  follow  this 
same  process,  the  ft  carbon  being  oxidized  each  time  to  the  ketone  and 
then  this  split  ting-off  acetic  acid  leaving  the  fatty  acid  with  two  less 
carbons.  The  long  chain  is  thus  split  up,  t%vo  carbons  going  each  time. 
Every  fatty  acid  with  an  even  number  of  carbons  in  the  chain  will  thus 
ultimately  produce  the/i-ketone  butyric  acid.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  oxidations  may  not  occur,  also,  in  other  carbons  of  the  chain.  The 
process  may  be  pictured  as  follows : 


2'12 
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Oil. 
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Acetic  acid. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  the  synthesis  of  the  fatty  acids  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  reverse  process  of  reduction^  two  carbon  atoms  being  added 
each  time.  This  would  explain  why  it  is  that  all  the  naturally  occurring 
fatty  acids  have  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  oxidation  of  the 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  follows  a  more  complicated  course  and  a  variety 
of  splitting  products  are  formed,  some  of  them  volatile. 

The  course  of  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  acids  will  well  repay 
further  study.  The  aceto  acetic  ester,  the  ester  of  diacetie  atiid,  is  a 
very  reactive  substance  widely  used  by  chemists  in  synthesizing  a  great 
variety  of  substances.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  ester  of 
diacetie  acid  is  also  widely  used  by  nature  in  the  synthesis  of  the  sub- 
stances in  the  cell. 

Origin  of  fats.  There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  problems  in  the 
formation  o£  the  fats:  the  first  is  the  origin  of  the  long  carbon  chains 
making  the  fatty  acids;  the  second,  the  nature  of  the  synthesis  of  these 
chains  with  glycerol.  While  neither  of  these  problems  has  i,s  yet  been 
solved,  we  may  consider  what  is  known  about  them. 

From  the  fact  that  the  long  carbon  chains  in  the  natural  fats  always 
contain  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms,  there  can  hardly  be  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  synthesis  is  not  made  carbon  atom  by  carbon 
atom,  but  by  the  addition  of  two^  four  or  six  carbon  atoms  at  a  time. 
From  the  decomposition  by  oxidation  where  two  carbons  are  split  off 
at  a  time  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  synthesis  also  involves 
pieces  of  tw^o  carbons.  Since  the  fats  are  formed  by  reduction  from 
the  sugars,  the  synthesis  obviously  involves  reductions.  What  the  pieces 
are  which  are  thus  added  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  at  the  present 
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time,  but  they  may  possibly  be  either  ethylidene  or  glyoxal,  glycolic 
alJehyde  or  acet  aldehyde.    But  this  is  not  the  only  possibility. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  carbon  fragments  giving  rise  to 
the  fatty  acids,  there  is  no  doubt  of  two  facts:  that  they  arise  by  the 
process  of  the  fermentative  decomposition  of  the  sugars  common  to  all 
tissues;  and,  in  the  second  place,  tliat  these  pieces  act  as  oxidizing  agents, 
being  themselves  reduced.  The  fats  accordingly  represent,  in  essentials, 
reduced,  condensed  carbohydrates.  That  processes  of  reduction  play  a 
part  in  fat  formation  is  shown  by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fats. 
The  fatty  acids  contain  little  oxygen ;  they  are  carbon-hydrogen  com- 
pounds except  for  tlie  carboxyl  group.  The  system  oxygen-fatty  acid 
contains,  therefore,  far  more  potential  energy  than  the  system  oxygen- 
carbohydrate.  One  gram  of  fat  burned  produces  nine  calories  of  heat  as 
compared  with  four  for  a  gram  of  carbohydrate.  That  the  fats  origi- 
nate from  the  carbohydrates  is  shown  not  only  by  practical  human 
experience  that  a  carbohydrate  diet  is  fattening,  but  by  direct  experi- 
ment. The  transformation  of  starch  into  oil  takes  place  commonly  in 
plants  and  many  bacteria  form  acetic,  propionic,  lactic  or  butyric  acid 
by  carbohydrate  fermentation. 

Since  the  fats  when  oxidized  yield  more  energy  than  an  equal  weight 
of  the  sugars  from  whicli  they  are  derived,  it  is  probable,  since  most 
reactions  are  in  tlieir  entirely  exothermic,  that  the  reduction  of  some 
of  the  sugar  to  fat  coincides  with  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  sugar  to 
carbon  dioxide.  In  ihis  way  the  gain  in  energy  in  the  system  fat-oxygen 
represents  some  of  the  energy  set  free  by  the  total  combustion  of  some 
of  the  sugar.  Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that  to  make  one  molecule  of 
palmitic  acid,  Cj^H^.O.,  perhaps  four,  or  more,  molecules  of  CflHjjOj 
are  destroyed,  some  being  oxidized  as  shown  by  the  schematic  reaction : 

The  condensation  of  the  fatty  acid  thus  formed  with  glycerol  to  make 
neutral  fat  is  one  of  the  condensations  so  common  in  protoplasm  and  of 
which  the  synthesis  of  the  polysaccharidns  from  the  monosaccharides  is 
a  type,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  still  so  obscure.  If  glycerol  and  fatty 
acid  are  mixed,  some  spontaneous  condensation  occurs  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  water.  The  rate  at  which  this  spontaneous  condensation  occurs 
is  hastened  by  lipase,  the  fat-splitting  ferment.  It  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  that  the  synthesis  of  the  fats  from  glycerol  and  fatty  acids 
in  the  cells  may  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  action  of  the  lipase,  Ilowevcr 
reasonable  this  explanation  appears  at  firet  glance,  there  are  certain  grave 
objections  to  it.  The  point  of  equilibrium  of  fatty  acid,  glycerol  and 
neutral  fat  is  one  in  which  very  little  neutral  fat  coexists  with  a  great 
deal  of  glycerol  and  fatty  acids.    Now  in  protoplasm  much  neutral  fat 


is  foiinil  and  only  traces  of  the  glycerol  and  fatty  acid,  unless  these  are 
formed  by  autolysis.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
synthesis  to  lipase  unless  some  other  condition  be  also  assumed  by  which 
the  neutral  fat  is  removed  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed  from  the  influence 
of  the  lipase  and  away  from  the  system  in  which  it  has  been  part.  A 
second  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  synthesis  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  those 
cells  which  contain  little  or  no  lipase.  There  seems  to  be  no  lipase,  for 
example,  in  the  mammary  glands  in  which  fats  are  rapidly  formed. 
Practically  conclusive  evidence  against  the  lipase  theory  is  the  fact  that 
the  synthesis  of  the  fats,  like  other  syntheses,  is  dependent  upon  oxygen, 
and  the  lipase  action  is  independent  of  oxygen.  The  syntheses  depend 
on  the  vitality  of  the  cell.  They  do  not  take  place  in  an  etherized  cell. 
It  is  clear  that  this  synthesis  must  be  left  for  future  work  to  decipher. 

The  origin  of  the  glycerol  is  not  difficult.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
carboh^^d rates,  and  glycerose  is  one  of  the  products  of  their  decomposi- 
tion. By  reduction  glycerose  yields  gi^^ceroL  Glycerose  is  a  mixture  of 
dioxyacetone  and  glycerine  aldehyde,  CH,OH-CHOH=COH. 

The  question  may  finally  be  asked  of  the  location  in  the  cell  of  the 
neutral  fat  or  oil.  In  many  cells  the  fat  or  oil  may  be  seen  in  the  form 
of  fine  round  droplets  distributed  through  the  cytoplasm.  This  is  the  case 
in  egg  ceils  and  in  some  plant  cells.  In  fat  tissue  the  cell  is  almost  com- 
posed of  one  large  droplet  of  fat,  inclosed  in  the  cell  membrane.  But 
in  living  protoplasm  itself  fat  also  occurs,  but  in  such  a  fine  state  of 
subdivision,  or  union  with  the  other  constituents,  presumably  phospho- 
lipins,  lliat  it  cannot  be  detected  microscopically.  That  the  fat  is  there 
is  shown  by  chemical  examination  and  by  its  appearance  in  cells,  par- 
ticularly after  they  have  been  exposed  to  chloroform  vapors.  After 
anesthesia  by  chloroform  of  only  one  hour's  duration,  the  liver,  kidney 
and  heart  cells  may  show  by  staining  with  Sudan  3  an  abundant  pres- 
ence of  fat  in  small  droplets,  whereas  the  total  fat  is  found  by  analysis 
to  be  no  greater  than  before.  The  anesthetic  evidently  causes  a  change 
in  its  distribution  and  perhaps  in  its  saturation,  bo  that  it  aggregates 
into  visible  droplets-  Fat  may  be  stained  in  cells  by  Sudan  3,  or  by  Nile 
blue.    Only  lipins  with  unsaturated  acids  stain  with  osmie  acid. 

Essential  oils. — These  oils  are  a  heterogeneous  chemical  group  with 
widely  different  compositions  but  having  three  properties  in  common : 
they  are  volatile,  they  make  a  temporary  grease  spot  on  paper,  and  they 
are  combustible.  Most  of  them  also  have  an  odor.  Among  these  oils 
are  clove  oil,  cedar  oil,  oil  of  cardamom,  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  winter- 
green,  to  mention  only  a  few.  They  are  widely  distributed  among  plants. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  aromatic  aldehydes  or  ketones 
belonging  to  the  terpenes  of  which  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  example; 
others  are  aliphatic  compounds  such  as  the  essential  oil  of  Eita  graveolua, 
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which  is  methyln-nonyl  ketone,  CHa.CO.CCHJ^.CH.,;  others  are  adds. 
Those  of  the  aromatic  group  wliich  are  terpones  are  related  to  the  sterols 
and  the  resins.  The  essential  oils,  while  of  considerable  importance  in 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics  and  in  commerce  as  flavoring  extracts,  are 
of  less  importance  in  animal  physiology,  none  having  been  isolated  from 
the  human  body. 

The  terpenes  constitute  a  group  of  very  great  commercial  and  prac- 
tical importance,  camphor  and  menthol,  CjoHjoO,  belonging  in  this 
group.  The  true  terpenes  have  one  or  several  hexa-earbon  rings  with 
two  aide  chains : 


i 


of  turpentine  is  chiefly  pinene,  Cj^Hj^.  The  terpenes  are  generally 
benzene  derivatives,  but  the  benzene  nucleus  is  usually  only  partially 
unsaturated  and  contains  only  one  or  two  double  bonds.  Some  of  them 
have  two  or  more  rings,  some  only  one.  India  rubber  is  a  complex 
fprpp.ne.    This  can  be  formed  by  the  condensation  of  isoprene^  a  diolefine: 
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Terpenes  and  some  oxygen  derivatives. 


The  aliphatic  terpenes  are  of  great  theoretical  importance  because 
they  stand  intermediate  between  the  fatty  acids  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
resins  and  aromatic  terpenes  and  cholesterol  on  the  other.  Such  an  ole- 
fine  terpene  is  myrcene,  C^oHi^.  found  in  the  oil  of  bay.  It  is  probably 
CH,==CH— CII=CH,Cn,.CH,.CH:C(CH,),.  While  these  substances 
occur  in  plants,  it  is  not  impossible  that  similar  substances  may  appear 
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as  intermediate  products  of  metabolism  in  animals.  Thus  d-eitronellol, 
C,„lJi,OH,  is  CH,.C(:CHJ.CH2.(CH,)3.CH(CH0.CII,OH.   On  oiida. 

tion  it  yields  acetone  and  /^-methyl  adipic  acid.  Geraniol,  C,^^Hn,0, 
yields  on  oxidation  such  products  as  acetone  and  levulinic  acids.  More* 
over  these  citrals,  such  as  geraniol,  readily  condense  to  six  carbon  rings 
on  heating  with  acids,  thus  showing  one  possible  origin  of  the  aromatic 
rings.  Santalol  is  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  of  unknown  composition, 
CuHaoO.  Cholesterol,  other  sterols  and  bile  acids  are  probably  terpene 
derivatives,  but  they  are  solids  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  differ 
widely  in  chemical  and  physical  appearance  from  the  essential  oils. 

The  waxes. — Waxes  are  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  They 
are  the  esters  of  fatty  acids  with  a  mono-hydric  solid  alcohol,  or  sterol. 
They  contain  no  glycerol.  Most  waxes  are  solids  at  ordinary  tempera*  ■ 
tures,  but  at  least  one,  sperm  oil,  is  liquid.  Most  naturally  occurring 
waxes  are  mixtures  of  the  esters  of  various  fatty  acids  with  various 
sterols.  Lanolin,  or  wool  fat,  is  such  a  wax ;  another  is  bees-wax.  The 
waxes  generally  have  a  different  texture  from  tlie  fats,  but  their  solu- 
bilities are  similar.  They  are  saponifiable  like  the  fats,  but  often  with 
more  difficulty.  The  saponification  is  easily  carried  out  in  petroleum 
ether  containing  a  little  absolute  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  metallic 
sodium.  Sodium  alcoholate  is  formed,  which  saponifies  the  wax.  Among 
the  waxes  the  cholesterol  esters  of  the  blood  deserve  special  mention. 

Composition  of  the  ivaxes.    Table  VI  contains  the  formulas  of  various 
fatty  acids  and  alcohols  which  have  been  isolated  from  different  waxes. 


Table  VT. 
Composition  of  the  Waxes. 

Formulas  of  varioua  fatty  acids  and  alcohols  which  have  been  isolated  from  dif- 
ferent waxes. 


I.    Acids.    Saturated. 
Ficocerylic 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Carnaubic 
Cerotic 
Meltssic 
Psylloatearylic 


IL 


Acn/Uia  jicrte*. 
Physetoleic 
Doeglic  (T) 
Lanoprilmic 
Cocceric 
LanoceriQ 


Formyla 

Melting  point 

Wax 

C,.H,.0, 

57- a 

G  11:1  dang. 

^i.H-A 

53.B* 

Wool. 

62.62* 

Bees.    Spermiiceti. 

72-5* 

Carnauba.     Wool. 

91- 

Bees.   WooL    Insect 
Bees. 

94-95' 

Paylla. 

C„H,.0, 

30- 

Sperm  oil. 

C    HO 

87-88* 
82-93* 

Wool. 

104-105" 

Wool. 
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III.     Alwhols.     Sterols. 
PUang  ceryl 
Cetyl    (Ethal) 
OcUdecyl 
Carnaubyl 
Ceryl 

Myricyl   (Melissjl) 
pBylJostearyl 
Lnnoliti  alcobol 
Ficoceryl 
Cocci*  ry  I 
CholeBterol 
Isoeholesterol 


C    H    0 

c'Vo 

C,  H    O 

2  4      SO 

C    H    0 
C    H    O 

C„H„0 


78- 
60' 

59* 

79° 

85-88* 

68-70* 
102  104- 
198* 
101-104* 
148.4-150.8^ 
137-138" 


PlsAtig. 

Spennaceii, 
ft 

Wool. 

"     Chinese. 
Decs.     Carnauba, 
Psylla. 
Wool. 
Gundang. 
Cochineal  wax. 
Wool. 
Wwl. 


The  sterols. — The  sterols  {stereos,  solid;  ol,  the  ending  signifying  an 
alcohol),  literally  solid  alcohols,  are  a  very'  important  group  of  the  lipins. 
48  their  name  signifiesj  they  are  alcohols  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  rHCl3,  c'asily  crystallized,  the  crys- 
tals having  a  mother-of-pearl  glance  and  a  greasy  foel.  Cholesterin,  or 
diolesterol,  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called,  was  the  first  member  of 
the  group  to  be  discovered  and  is  the  most  important  member.  Phy- 
tostcrol.  storcorin  or  coprosterin,  cetyl  alcohol  are  others. 

Cholesterol. — This,  tlie  most  important  substance  in  the  group,  was 
ijtolated  from  gall  stones  in  1785  by  Foureroy.  when  it  was  confounded 
with  adipocere.  Its  true  nature  as  a  non-saponifiaWe,  fat-like  bofiy  was 
discovered  by  ilievrcul  iti  1814,  who  named  it  cholesterin  from  the 
Greek  chole,  bilej  and  stereos,  solid.  It  is  most  readily  obtained  from 
gall  stones  by  pulverizing  them,  and  extracting  with  boiling  alcohol  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  potassium  alcoholate.  On  cooling,  or  if  neces- 
mty  concentrating  first  by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  cholesterol  crys* 
lallizes  out  as  white,  shining,  plate-like  rhombic  crystals  generally  hav- 
bg  one  comer  broken.  Figure  8.  The  angles  of  the  sides  are  generally 
76*  30'  or  87*  31'.  The  form  varies  with  the  solvent.  The  pure  crystals 
melt  at  148.5'  C.  A  solution  of  the  crystals  in  CIICl-i,  or  ether,  is  Icvo- 
fotatory  [rt-IV*— ^ — 31.12*  for  a  2  per  cent,  ether  solution.  Cholesterol  is 
volatile  at  300'  in  vacuo,  subliming  unchanged. 

Cholesterol  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids  or  alkalies;  slightly  soluble 
ill  soap  solutions  and  much  moie  soluble  in  solutions  of  bile  salts.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  or  cold  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  ben- 
rfnc,  various  hydrocarbons,  acetone  and  hot  alcohol.  It  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  oleic  acid  and  fluid  fats.  Its 
solutions  react  neutral  and  have  neither  taste,  color,  nor  smell.  It  cannot 
be  Haponified,  but  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  concentrated  alkalies. 

If  gall  atones  are  not  available,  cholcstcTol  can  be  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  extracting  mammalian  brains,  such  as  sheep  or  hog  brains,  with 
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cold  acetone.  The  brains,  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  adherent  blood 
vessels  and  membranes,  are  ground  in  a  meat  chopper  and  three  times 
their  weight  of  acetone  is  added.  After  six  to  twelve  hours  of  extrac- 
tion tlie  acetone,  which  is  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  tissue,  is  filtered 
off  and  a  new  portion  of  acetone  added  and  extracted  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  while  heating  on  the  water  bath.  On  filtering  off  the 
acetone  and  concentrating  by  distillation  on  the  steam  bath  impure 


Fig.  8.— Cryaiala  of  cbotesterol. 


Fjo.  9. — Crystals  of  pliyiusteiol  from  soil 
iSclirelDei'  and  SbDny). 


cholesterol  separates  out.  It  may  be  purified  by  reerystallizing  from 
hot  alcohol,  or  other  solvents.  The  cholesterol  may  be  obtained,  also, 
by  making  one  extraction  with  cold  acetone  to  remove  moat  of  the  water 
and  then  extracting  the  brain  mass  in  a  large  Soxhlet  with  acetone. 

Color  reactiofts.  Cholesterol  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  forming 
pigments.  jVdvantage  is  taken  of  this  property  for  the  pui'pose  of  its 
qualitative  detection  by  the  Salkowski,,  Liebermann,  Lifschiitz  and  Neu- 
berg  methods.    These  reactions  are  not  characteristic  of  eholesteroL 

Salkowski  reactio7h  Cholesterol,  or  the  substance  to  be  examined, 
is  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  chloroform ;  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  underneath  the  chloroform.  In  the  presence  of 
cholesterol  the  chloroform  solution  very  soon  becomes  colored  a  cherry 
red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  is  dark  red  with  a  brilliant  green  fluorescence. 
Poured  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  the  chloroform  becomes  violet, 
green  and  finally  yellow.  Cholesterol  esters  give  this  reaction,  but  only 
after  a  delay,  probably  consumed  in  setting  free  the  cholesterol.  This 
reaction  is  not  so  delicate  or  specific  as  the  acetic  aiihydritle  reaction. 

Acetic  anhydride  reaction.    (Liebermann-BurchardJ    A  little  choles- 
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terol  is  dissolved  in  2  c.c,  of  chloroform,  then  ten  drops  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride and  one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added. 
In  the  presence  of  cholesterol  a  violet,  changing  quickly  to  a  hlue-green, 
is  obtained.  If  more  chloroform  is  added  in  proportion  to  the  acetic 
anhydride,  the  development  of  the  green  is  delayed.  This  reaction  is 
die  best  and  most  delicate  of  the  qualitative  reactions. 

Dry  cholesterol  reaction.  (SchijJ's,)  If  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterol 
in  a  porcelain  dish  are  moistened  with  concentrated  HCl,  2*3  volumes, 
containing  one  volume  of  dilute  FeClj ;  or  with  a  drop  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  FeCl^ ;  and  then  evaporated  carefully 
to  dryness  over  a  flame,  a  reddish  ^nolet  residue  changing  to  a  bluish 
violet  is  obtained.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  alone  cholesterol  crys- 
tals give,  on  evaporation  of  the  acid,  a  yellow  spot  changing  to  orange 
when  moistened  with  an  alkali  (xantho  reaction).  This  is  not  peculiar 
to  cholesterol,  but  is  given  by  many  aromatic  substances. 

Oxy cholesterol  reaction,  (Lifschiltz  reaction.)  A  few  mgs.  of  choles- 
terol are  dissolved  in  2-3  c.c,  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  oxidized  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  particles  of  benzoyl  peroxide.  The  solution  is  brought 
once  or  twice  to  tlie  boiling  point  To  the  cooled  solution  of  oxycholes- 
lerol  four  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  shaken. 
The  color  becomes  a  bright  red,  then  blue  and  finally  green,  Spectro- 
seopically  it  shows  the  typical  absorption  baud  in  the  red  characteristic 
of  oxycholesteroL  One  part  of  cholesterol  in  10,000  may  be  detected  by 
this  method.  Oxycholesterol  gives  this  reaction  without  the  addition 
of  the  benzoyl  peroxide. 

Methyl  furfural  reaction,  (Neuberg  and  Rauschwerger's  reaction.) 
— A  trace  of  rhamnose  or  methyl  furfural  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cholesterol  and  then  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  cautiously 
added.  At  the  contact  surface  a  red  ring  forms  at  once  and  by  shaking, 
while  cooling  the  solution,  the  whole  fluid  colors  itself  a  beautiful  red 
sod  shows,  after  dilution  with  alcohol,  an  absorption  band  which  begins 
before  E  and  ends  at  the  B  line.  The  color  is  permanent  for  several 
dayft.  Phytosterol  also  gives  this  reaction  and  so  do  the  bile  acids. 
(Pettcnkofer's  reaction.    Camphor  derivatives,  etc.) 

Quaniiiafive  determination.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of 
the  amount  of  cholesterol  in  a  tissue,  the  latter  is  repeatedly  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol  and  then  by  ether;  the  extracts  are  united  and  evapo- 
rtted  to  dryness  on  the  steam  bath;  the  residue  is  then  repeatedly 
extracted  in  dry  ether  and  the  ether  portions  united.  The  ether  is  dis* 
titled  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  benzene.  To  the  benzene  is  now 
added  an  amount  of  metallic  sodium  equal  in  weight  to  the  residue  and 
alMolute  alcohol  is  added  cautiously  in  small  amounts  until  the  sodium 
jost  dissolves*    When  the  sodium  is  dissolved  saponification  of  the  fats 
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ig  continued  on  the  water  bath  with  a  reflux  condenser  for  two  houTB.  I 
The  solution  is  then  cooled,  and  filtered  from  the  soaps,  and  the  soaps 
carefully  extracted  with  water-free  benzene^  the  extracts  being  added  j 
to  the  filtrate.    The  benzene  is  now  washed  repeatedly  with  water  to  f 
remove  the  sodium  alcoholate  until  the  wash  water  reacts  neutral.    The 
benzene  is  now  distilled  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  94  per  cent,  m 
alcohol  and  made  up  to  known  volume.    Ten  c.c,  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 1 
tion  of  cholesterol  are  now  taken  and  mixed  hot  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  of  crystallized  digitonin  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms.     The  precipitate  of  digitonin-cholesterol,  after  standing  a  few 
hours,  is  filtered  through  a  weighed  asbestos  Gooch  crucible,  washed 
with  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  100-110"  and  weighed.     To  the 
weight  is  added  .0016  gm,  for  each  10  c.c»  of  solution  as  a  correction  for 
the  amount  of  the  digitonin  cholesterol  left  in  solution,  the  compound 
not  being  absolutely  insoluble.     The  united  weights  multiplied  by  the 
factor  0,2431  gives  the  weight  of  cholesterol  in  the  amount  of  solution 
taken. 

Quantitative  deierminaiion,  Colorimetric.  (Grigani's.)— The  gravi- 
metric method  described  is  probably  superior  to  the  colorimetric, 
but  digitonin  cannot  always  be  easily  obtained.  For  the  colorimetric 
determination  the  tissue  is  heated  in  1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  in 
50  per  cent,  alcohol  for  twenty-five  minutes  on  the  steam  bath.  After 
cooling  the  dried  residue  is  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  the  cholesterol, 
the  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  cholesterol  is  determined  coloriraetrically 
by  the  acetic  anhydride  method  by  comparing  the  color  with  standard 
tubes  made  with  known  amounts  of  pure  cholesterol  at  the  same  time. 

Amount  of  cholesterol  in  different  tissues. — Cholesterol  is  relatively 
more  abundant  in  the  brain  than  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  It 
forms  an  important  constituent  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  nerve 
fibers,  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in  the  axis  cylinder,  since  it  is  found 
in  practically  all  cells.  More  of  it  is  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
pons  or  corpus  callosum  than  in  the  gray  matter.  In  the  human  brain 
Kirschbaum  and  Linnert  found  by  the  digitonin  mctliod  in  the  cortex 
1.15  per  cent,  of  cholesterol ;  in  the  white  matter,  2.47  per  cent. ;  in  the 
cerebellum,  1.31  per  cent.;  in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  4:03  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  whole  brain,  2.69  per  cent.  These  figures  are  computed 
on  the  weight  of  the  fresh  undried  tissue.  Dimitz  found  3.35-4.20 
per  cent,  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thudichiim,  by  measurement  of  the  non- 
saponifiable  residue  of  the  brain,  found  in  the  gray  matter  1.95  per  cent.; 
in  the  white  substance,  3.26  per  cent.  In  the  dry  ox  brain  Lifschiitz  got 
11-12  per  cent,  as  nearly  pure  cholesterol.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  this 
was  free  cholesterol,  the  other  2  per  cent,  existed  in  the  ester  form.  Egg* 
oil,  prepared  from  the  yolks  of  eggs,  contains  about  5.5  per  cent,  of  raw 
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cholesterol,  one-fifth  being  oxycholesterol  ester.  Trade  lecithin  (Merek) 
eontaiDs  esters  of  cholesterol  and  oxycholesterol  about  2-2.5  per  cent. 
Cholesterol  esters  are  also  present  in  the  kidneys  of  the  ox,  and  other 
glandular  organs  j  there  is  no  oxycholesterol  in  the  liver.  Cholesterol  is 
present  in  the  vernix  caseosa,  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  cholesterol  being 
oxycholesterol.  lu  Imman  blood  serum  the  total  cholesterol  content 
raned  from  1.17-2.95  mgs.  per  c.c.  (Weston  and  Kent) ;  or  1.97  gram 
in  the  liter  (Tscovesco),  Esters  of  cholesterol  form  doubly  refracting 
masses  in  atheromatous  arteries. 

Chemistry  of  cholesterol. — The  empirical  formula  for  cholesterol  is 
C,tH440H  or  CsTlI^aOn  (Mautlmer  and  Suida).  When  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  or  propionic  acid  it  easily  esterifies.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
alcohol  and  there  is  but  one  alcohol  group.  It  adds  bromine,  two  atoms 
to  the  molecule,  and  also  two  atoms  of  iodine,  or  hydrogen.  It  has, 
therefore,  at  least  one  double  bond.  According  to  Mauthner,  however,  it 
•dds  two  molecules  of  ozone,  or  six  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  would  indi- 
cate two  double  bonds.  When  oxidized  it  yields,  first,  a  ketone,  choles- 
teron,  a  neutral  body  also  called  oxycholesterol,  C^j^H^^O;  and  on  further 
osidation  a  series  of  cholestermie  acids,  dicarboxylic  and  tricarboxylic. 
It  i»  only  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  potassium  hydrate  in  solution,  but 
IshtD  fused  with  KOH  it  is  attacked  below  the  point  of  fusion.  It  is 
raadiiy  oxidized  by  benzoyl  peroxide,  by  potassium  permanganate,  or 
bichromate  in  glacial  acetic  solution.  By  reduction,  it  absorbs  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  goes  into  hydrocholestcrin.  It  is  unstable  in 
light  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  changes  to  a  darker  color,  a  lower 
melting  point,  and  to  oxycholesterol,  giving  then  Lifschiitz'  reaction. 
(Sehulxe;  Wintrrslein.)  In  lanolin,  the  fat  of  sheep's  wool,  various 
decomposition  products  of  cholesterol  as  well  as  oxy-  and  unchanged 
«ad  iso-cholesterol  are  found.  Esters  are  readily  formed,  most  of  them 
hmg  crystalline.  The  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  benzoic  and  salicylic 
(BterSy  among  othei*s,  have  been  prepared.  By  fusing  cholesterol  with 
propionic  acid,  the  propionic  acid  ester  is  formed.  Many  of  these  esters 
when  cooling  after  melting  show  a  beautiful  play  of  colors  from  violet, 
Woe-green,  orange  and  carmine  red.  This  may  be  used  for  detecting 
cholesterol.  If  gently  fused  with  propionic  anhydride,  two  to  three  drops 
in  a  dry  test  tube,  and  a  little  of  the  fused  mixture  taken  out  on  a  glass 
rod,  the  play  of  colors  may  be  seen. 

From  a  study  of  the  decomposition  products  and  the  properties  of 
iJj'.*  siibsUnce,  the  conclusion  has  been  tentatively  reached  that  cholesterol 
ir.  a  mono-hydroxy-secondary  alcohol,  with  a  terminal  vinyl  group;  with 
a  double  bond;  and  probably  containing  four  saturated  hexa-carbon 
rings.  The  structure  of  the  nucleus  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  The 
formula  as  £iu^  as  known  is,  then,  according  to  Mauthner: 
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It  belongs  in  the  general  group  of  the  terpenes  and  it  is  probably  closely 
related  to  the  bile  acids. 

Physiological  importance. — Cholesterol  is  one  of  the  most  important 
physiological  substances.  In  patholo^^  also,  it  plays  a  considerable  role. 
It  forms  one  of  the  cliief  constituents  of  gall  stones,  and  deposits  in  IheH 
walls  of  arteries.  It  may  have  some  value  as  a  remedy.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  forms  a  weak  molecular  union  with  saponaceous  substances  like 
digitonin.  It  acts  in  a  similar  way  with  other  hemolytic  substances,  such 
as  saponin,  and  other  gUicosides.  It  neutralizes  their  toxic  action  and 
thus  protects  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  body.  The  red  cells  are  con- 
stantly being  attacked  by  hemolyzing  substances  and  dissolved.  If  the 
rate  of  destruction  surpasses  the  rate  of  new  formation  anemia  is  pro- 
duced. Cholesterol  has  the  property  of  protecting  the  corpuscles  from 
many  of  these  dissolving  substances,  such  as  the  bile  salts  among  others. 
It  is,  hence,  being  tried  as  a  remedy  in  hemoglobinuria  and  anemia. 
It  probably  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  blood  in  this  way. 
Another  property  of  cholesterol,  possibly  of  no  less  importance,  is  that 
it  neutralizes,  or  cheeks,  the  action  of  lipolytic  enz5mies.  It  may  in  this 
way,  perhaps,  protect  the  lipins  of  the  cell  from  digestion,  or  help  regu- 
late the  rate  of  their  digestion.  It  has  recently  been  found  by  Faust 
and  Abel  that  derivatives  of  cholesterol  are  among  the  most  powerful  of 
heart  poisons.  These  investigators  have  isolated  from  the  skins  of  toads 
cr^^stalline  substances,  evidently  oxidation  products  of  cholesterol,  which 
have  most  powerful  digitalis-like  actions  on  the  heart.  Their  artificial 
formation  from  cholesterol  may  put  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  a  valu- 
able remedy  of  the  digitalis  class.  Cholesterol,  or  its  degradation  prod- 
ucts, aids  the  other  lipins  in  giving  to  cells  their  power  of  holding  large 
quan^tities  of  water  without  losing  their  peculiar  semifluid  characters, 
and  without  dissolving.  As  a  constituent  of  wool  fat,  or  lanolin,  it  helps 
form  a  valuable  salve  menstruum  for  the  physician,  lanolin  taking  up 
80  per  cent,  of  water  in  which  water  soluble  drugs  may  be  dissolved 
and  applied  as  a  salve.  As  a  constituent  of  waxes  and  the  sebum  of  the 
skin  it  protects  the  epidermal  structures;  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
abundant  lipins  in  the  brain  and  occura  in  nearly  all  living  tissues;  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  mother  substance  from  which  the  bile  acids  are  derived 
and  so  plays  indirectly  an  important  part  in  the  absorption  of  fats  from 
the  intestine;  it  probably  gives  rise,  also,  to  some  of  the  lipoehrome  pig- 
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ments  and  possibly  to  some  of  the  odoriferous  substances  of  plants  and 
animals. 

The  emulsions  formed  from  water  and  cholesterol  esters,  or  cholesterol 
in  union  with,  or  mixed  with,  other  lipins,  particularly  the  amino-lipins, 
are  extremely  interesting  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  Some  of  the 
acids  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cholesterol  are  poisons  having  a  toxic 
and  hemolytic  action  comparable  with  some  of  the  snake  venoms.  By 
repeated  oxidation  of  cholesterol  Windaus  obtained  an  acid,  CjtH^oO,, 
H  { CHj )  ^  =  CH.CH^.CHj.  C  ^Hjj^— CO— CODE 
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iiu)re  hemolytic  than  the  bile  acids.  The  acid  C2-H4r>OB  was  as  powerful 
as  many  saponins  in  dissolving  red  blood  cells.  It  caused  local  necrosis 
like  that  caused  by  many  snake  poisons.  It  probably  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Wasserman  reaction.  Cerebro-spinal  liquid  of  syphilitica 
generally  contains  more  cholesterol  than  normal  (Pighini). 

Other  sterols. — Other  sterols  isolated  from  animal  and  plant  tissues 
are  the  following; 
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Phospholipins,  or  phosphatides. — ^Although  the  fats  have  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  pliosphatides  because  of  the  simple  structure  of  the 
former,  were  we  to  place  tliem  in  tiie  order  of  their  importance  in  the 
production  of  vital  pJienomena,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phos- 
phatides sliould  have  been  cousidered  lii*st,  as  among  the  most  important 
substances  iu  living  matter.  For  they  are  found  in  all  cells,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  their  function  to  produce,  with  cholesterol,  the  peculiar 
semifluid,  semisolid  stale  of  protoplasm.  The  latter  holds  much  water 
in  it,  but  does  not  dissolve.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  the  phos- 
phatides with  cholesterol  make  the  essential  physical  substratum  of  living 
matter. 

Definition.  This  physical  substratum  of  phospliolipin  differs  in  dif- 
ferent cells  and  probably  in  the  same  type  of  cells  in  different  animals, 
but  everywhere,  from  the  lowest  plants  to  the  highly  differentiated  brain 
cells  of  mammals  and  of  man  himself,  it  possesses  certain  fundamental 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  In  all  eases  the  phospliolipin  sub- 
stratum is  soluble  in  alcohol  eoutuining  some  water.  The  phospholipins 
may  be  separated  from  the  protein,  salt  and  other  insoluble  substances 
by  extraction  with  85  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol.  Many,  but  not  all,  are 
soluble  wlieu  pure  in  absolute  ether,  or  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  all,  or 
nearly  all,  may  be  extracted  with  impurities  by  85  per  cent,  alcohol.  It 
Is  extremely  diflfieult  to  remove  the  phospholipins  completely  from  the 
protein,  with  which  a  psrt  appears  to  be  in  combination,  but  by  repeated, 
fifteen  to  twenty,  extractions  with  boiling  85  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent. 
alcohol  and  ether  tliey  may  be  practically  completely  removed. 

Most  of  the  so-called  fat  of  tissues  is  in  reality  phospholipin  and 
cholesterol.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  ether  or  alcohol  extraction  of  tlte 
dried  tissue.  The  total  alcohol-ether  extract  ,{f&t;)  of  the  pig's  liver 
was  found  by  MacLean  and  Williams  to  contain  84  per  cent,  of  phospho- 
lipin and  16  per  cent,  only  was  neutral  fat  and  cholesterol,  or  substances 
soluble  in  acetone. 

There  is  probal)ly  always  more  than  one  phospholipin  in  a  cell  and 
when  they  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  fat  and  sterol  some 
of  them,  such  as  cephalin,  are  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  even 
when  boiling;  and  others  arc  insoluble  iu  ether;  but  in  a  mixture,  those 
which  are  the  more  soluble  hold  those  which  are  less  soluble  in  solution, 
so  that  their  separation  by  diilereulial  solubility  is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  phospholipins  are  so  called  because  they  always  contain  phos- 
phoric acid;  in  addition  they  always  contain  some  higher  fatty  acids; 
and  the  tjr-pical  ones  an  organic  base,  which  is  sometimes  choline,  but 
in  many  its  nature  is  unknown.  Jlost,  but  apparently  not  all,  contain 
also  glycerol.  They  resemble  the  fats  and  oils,  then,  in  containing  fatty 
ftcids  and  glycerol,  but  they  diSer  from  them  in  having,  in  addition, 
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phosphoric  acid  and  some  nitrogen  base.    It  is  just  this  composition  which 

'  explains  Uieir  peculiar  relation  to  water^  for  by  their  fatty  paints  they 

I  we  prevented  from  dissolving  in  the  water,  while  in  virtue  of  the  choline 

oj  other  base  and  phosphoric  acid  in  their  molecules  they  have  a  great 

affimty  for  it. 

The  exact  chemical  composition  of  none  of  the  phospholipins  has 
been  definitely  established,  but  the  constitution  of  at  least  two  of  them 
is  probably  approximately  known.  These  two  are  lecithin  and  cuorin, 
i  Tlie  reason  why  more  of  them  are  not  known  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  accu- 
rate chemical  quantitative  methods  for  their  preparation  and  analysis, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  stable^  pure  substances  for  analysis. 
But  lecithin  and  cuorin  may  be  taken  as  types  of  phospholipins  which 
aw  widei?pread. 

Classification  of  the  phosphoHpins  (phosphatides). — ^The  following 
classiiicatiou  was  suggested  by  Tliudichum  for  the  phosphatides  and  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The  phospholixiins  are  divided  into  the 
following  groups: 

1.  Mono-amiuo-monophospholipins.    Lecithin,  cephalin. 

2.  Mono-aminO'diphospholipins,    Cuorin. 

3.  Di-amino-monophospholipins.     Sphingomyelin. 

4.  Tri-amino-monophospholipins.     Carnaubon. 

This  classification  is  of  course  of  a  temporary  nature  until  the  real 
■ttftposition  of  the  members  of  the  group  is  known,  when  a  more  definite 
Mkilication  can  be  made. 

L Oeneral  method  for  the  separation  of  phospkotipina  from  celts. 

^^^^K  Die  tissue  at  low  tcmpernture.  If  possible  rree/.c  it  immicdiatcly  after 
^BPIFfrom  the  animal  to  stop  at  once  the  action  of  possible  phosphatidtiases. 
Sluii'c  llje  froaftii  tiastu>  in  n  KosspI  knife  machine  and  flllow  it  to  dry  in  a  frozen 
tinU  In  a  faruwin  desiccator  over  AI  O^  or  CaCl  .  Extract  tlio  dry  tissue  twice  with 
oold  acetone  at  room  tempenitiire.  This  rf'moves  most  of  tho  fni  ^nrl  sterol.  Suck 
ftflT  the  acftone;  free  the  powder  from  acetone  by  evaporation  at  room  temperature; 
tvii  rxtmct  with  absolute  ether  at  rootn  temperature.  The  ether  will  reinos^e  any 
,  or  lecithin.  Some  cerebrin  and  other  similar  cercbroairJe?<  or  glyeolipins, 
j'on  pure  are  iiiaoluble  in  etJier,  may  also  go  into  solution  in  the  ether  when 
tht  !«tt«T  ha^  lecithin  in  it.  ^lost  of  the  glyco!i|>in«,  however,  will  remain  beliind. 
Ike  ether  extraction  may  be  followed  by  a  boiling  alcohol  extraction,  which  will  take 
out  most  of  the  glycolipins,  if  any  are  present,  and  the  remnant  of  lecithin  and  other 
phospholipins.  The  ether  extract  had  l»est  he  treated  separately  from  the  alcoholic. 
Etaporale  the  ether  under  diminished  pressure  at  low  tempersiture;  take  up  the 
atract  in  cold  absolute  ether  and  allow  to  Rtjind  twenty-four  hours  or  longt-r,  in  a 
tall  ctdinder  until  a  white  precipitate  (glycolipin.  sulphatide,  etc.)  has  settled  out. 
The  cU*ar  eohition  is  then  sucked  ofT  from  the  precipitate  and  to  it  two  voltimea  of 
IDod  acetone  on?  added.  This  precipitntea  the  phospholipins  and  Iravps  most  of  the 
hi  lod  cbole«terol  in  solution.  Rcdissolve  in  ether  and  reprecipitate,  after  settling 
iMt  the  U'hite  stibsUmce;  and  repeat  this  until  the  ether  dissolves  entirely  clear. 
lljy  the  addition  now  of  three  volttmes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  each  volume  of  ether  the 
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lecithin  iubstances  may  be  separated  from  the  cepbalin^  or  cuorins  which  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  substances  tUus  separated  as  lecithin  and  cephalin  are  still  impure  mix- 
tures of  several  pliosphulipina.  The  method  for  the  preparntion  uf  pure  lecithin  ii 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  brain.  It  consists  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lecithin 
as  the  cadmium  salt  by  iilcoholic  cadmium  chloride,  the  fractioning  of  the  precipitate 
by  means  of  benzene  and  tlie  final  separation  of  the  lecithin  as  the  chloride  b j  H  S 
mnd  of  the  free  lecithin  by  the  use  of  Mil  Ion  *a  base. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  freeze  the  tissue  it  should  l>e  placed  at  once  in  a  large 
amount  of  95%  alcohol,  cut  mto  small  pieces  and  extracted  twice  with  cold  alcohol, 
to  remove  the  water,  and  then  boiled  out  repeatedly  with  85%  alcohol.  The  pbos- 
pholipins  are  recovered  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  ullowing  to  cooL  They  may 
be  aeparat^'d  in  the  method  deticrihed  under  the  brain. 

Lecithin.^ — This  is  one  of  the  phospholipins  of  the  yolk  of  the  hen's 
egg.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  Ickythos,  meaning  yolk  of  egg.  It 
was  first  isolated  and  the  name  given  by  Gohley  ^  in  1846.  Diakonow, 
in  Hoppe-Seyler's  laboratory,  worked  out  what  is  believed  to  be  its  com- 
position in  1867,  although  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  ever  had  pure 
lecithin.  On  hydrolyzing  it  with  barium  hydrate,  glycerol,  phosphoric 
acid,  stearic  acid,  oleic  acid  and  the  base  choline  (neurine,  according  to 
Thudichum)  were  obtained*  He  wrote  its  formula  €\,n,,oNPOo+H30 
and  regarded  it  as  distearyl  lecithin.  Its  structural  formula  was  be- 
lieved to  be  as  follows : 

H         0 

H— <>-0— C—  ( CH, ) .,— CH. 


*— 0— CH^— CH^— N  ( CH,  >  ,0H 

k       cIh 

Hypothetical  formula  of  lecithin. 

Its  molecular  weight  has  not  been  directly  determined.  The  molecular 
weight  with  the  above  formula  would  be  807.  It  was  very  quickly  found 
by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  his  pupils  that  lecithin-like  bodies  were  present 
in  all  cells  and  that  they  might  contain  palmitic,  oleic  and  other  acids; 
but  until  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  base  was  always  choline  and 
the  alcohol  glycerol.  It  is  now  clear  that  there  are  a  group  of  substances 
differing  widely  in  chemical  composition,  of  which  lecithin  is  but  one. 
This  group  we  have  called  the  phospholipins.  Lecithin  in  ether  solution 
will  not  diffuse  through  a  rubber  membrane.  Its  molecular  weight  may 
possibly  be  double  that  cited. 

•  Gobley:  Journal  de  pharmacie  et  de  chimie,  Vol,  XI,  p.  409;  XII,  p.  5;  XVII,  p. 
401;  XVIII,  p.  107, 
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The  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  lecithin  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
reaction : 


ii 
Lecithin. 


Water,        Oleic  acid. 


Palmitic      Glycerol.  Phosphoric    Choline, 
acid.  acid. 


There  ia  one  atom  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  phosphorus,  so  that  lecithin 
is  a  mono-amino-monophospholipin.    N  :P :  :1 :1. 

The  actual  analyses  of  egg  lecithin  have  given  figures  for  the  fatty 
icid  content  which  correspond  closely  to  the  theoretical ;  and  approxi- 
tnately  the  theoretical  amount  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  has  been 
found,  but  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  choline  is  still  impos- 
sible and  only  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  has  actually 
been  recovered.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  choline  have  been  two:  the  first  is  that  choline  is  not  entirely 
stable  in  barium  hydrate  which  ia  generally  used  for  the  hydrolysis,  and 
wme  nitrogen  of  an  unknown  nature  always  remains  in  the  fatty  acid 
residue  when  this  method  of  hydrolysis  is  used;  the  second  is  that  the 
precipitation  of  choline  by  platinum  chloride  is  not  quantitative,  par- 
ticularly ill  the  presence  of  other  substances  such  as  glyeeryl-phosphorie 
acid.  Moreover,  unless  special  methods  are  used,  tlie  platinum  compound 
nearly  always  contains  potassium*  The  first  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  tlie  method  of  alcoholysis,  that  is  hydrolysis  by  hydrochloric 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol.    But  the  second  is  still  unsurmounted. 

Pure  lecithin  is  a  white  substance,  crystallizing  in  very  thin  plates 
which  mass  together  to  form  a  waxy  mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  can  be  separated  from  other  phospholipins  which  may 
accompany  it  only  by  precipitating  it  with  cadmium  chloride  and  the  use 
of  a  complicated  method  of  purification.  See  page  569.  Few  people  have 
prepared  pure  lecithin.  According  to  Thudichum,  lecithin  always  con- 
tains oleic  acid.  The  point  of  union  of  the  choline  is  still  disputed  and 
the  exact  structure  of  the  molecule  is  uncertain.  The  formula  given  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  probable.  Thudichum  believed  that  the  fatty  acids 
were  united  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  but  this  does  not  seem  very 
probable. 

On  hydrol,\sis  lecithin  yields  oleic,  palmitic  or  stearic  acids,  choline 
or  neurine,  glyceryKphosphoric  acid,  and  free  glycerol  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Many  substances  have  in  the  past  been  called  lecithins  which  were 
either  very  impure  lecithin  or  phospholipins  of  a  similar  character. 
Lecithin  is  fairly  stable  and  may  be  kept  as  the  cadmium  salt  or  even 
as  free  leeitliin  for  a  long  period  unchanged.  It  is  much  more  stable 
than  the  cephalins  (kephalins). 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  a  number  of  different  lecithins,  since 


the  character  of  tlie  fatty  acid  may  vary  in  different  members  of  the 
group.  A  phospholipin  yielding  choliue,  fatty  acids,  glycerol  and  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  called  lecithin.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
phospholipin  of  the  egg,  which  is  properly  called  lecithin,  is  found  in  any 
other  tissue.  AVe  might  call  those  phospholipins  which  yield  choline  the 
ch  ol  eo  -p  h  ospholip  ins. 

Choline.     This  is  the  base  found  in  egg  lecithin.     It  is  trimethyl, 
oxyethyl  ammonium  hydrate  and  has  the  following  formula : 


CH 


Choline.  C^H^^NOj^. 


CIt  is  related  to  ncurine  and  muscarine,  the  latter  being  an  oxidized 
choline  found  in  poisonous  mushrooms  such  as  Agaricus  muscarius. 


\/CH,COH 

CH^— N 

CH  "^^^^ 


CH. 


CH^— 1^ 


CH. 


\/CH  =  CH 

-a 

/\0H 


Muscarine,  C^H^^^NO^.  Kcurine,  Cj^H^^NO. 


Choline  was  discovered  by  Streeker  in  ox-bile,  hence  the  name  choline, 
from  the  Greek  ckole,  bile.  It  is  found  in  many  different  cells,  as  phos- 
pholipins wOiich  are  said  to  yield  choline  arc  widespread  in  nature.  In 
some  instances^  however,  the  substances  identified  micro-chemically  as 
choline  may  not  have  been  choline,  but  trimethyl  amine  (Doree  and 
Golla).  Neurine  is  found  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  ox,  but  not  free. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  clioline  in  the  process  of  preparation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  neurine  could  form  a  part  of  a  phospholipin  except 
R.S  a  salt  through  the  hydroxy  1.  Choline  is  also  related  to  thtj  betai'nes. 
Betainc  is  the  anhydride  of  trimethyl  amino-acetic  acid.  The  formula  is 
as  follows: 


CH. 


=  0 


CH^      *     O 

Betatnc,  C  II    NO  , 

Mil  2 

BetaVne  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  free  in  the  sap  of  tho 
sugar  beet,  Beta  vulgaris.  It  is  also  found  in  many  other  plants  and  the 
homologues  of  betaine  are  very  common  in  plants,  and  one,  thea-oxy-^^ 
trimethyl   butyro  bctainCj    is   found    in   muscle    (carnutine).     Largo 
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ajBOtmls  of  betaine  occur  in  the  fresh  muscles  and  salivary  glands  of 
cepbalopods. 

Choline  is  a  fairly  strong  hase,  alkaline  in  reaction  and  absorbing  CO, 
from  the  air.     It  eryslallizes  readily  as  the  double  8ult  of  platinum 
chloride    (CjH^^NOCl).   PtCl,  in   reddish  yellow  plates.     Thudiehum 
stales  that  the  correspontiing  neurine  salt  crystallizes  much  more  beau- 
tifully if  there  is  some  potassium   chloride   present  as   an    impurity. 
Choline  is  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  acid.    It  is  unstable  as  the 
free  base,  but  stable  as  the  salt.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in  lecithin,  if 
the  ordinary  formula  is  correct,  the  liydroxyl  of  the  choline  is  free. 
Tliismay  be  substituted  by  other  anions  such  as  chlorine,  making  lecithin 
diloride.     This  is  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  action 
of  inorganic  salts  on  protoplasm,  for  at  this  point  the  anions  of  the  salts 
may  act  on  the  living  matter  by  changing  the  state  of  aggregation  of 
the  lecithin  by  substitui'ug  this  hydroxyl  of  the  lecithin.    Moreover,  by 
the  interaction  of  tJie  hydrogen  of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  the  hydroxyl 
of  the  choline  anhydrides  may  be  formed^ 

Choline  has  a  pronouneod  physiological  action  and  its  esters  are  even 
more  powerful.  It  is  said  by  most  observers  to  cause  a  lowering  of  the 
blood  pressure.  Llodrakowski  and  Popielski,  however,  maintain  that  pure 
choline  raises  the  blood  pressure  in  nonnnesthetized  animf>1s.  The  lat- 
ter recrystadized  the  platinum  double  salt  and  picked  out  the  larger, 
better- formed  crystals  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  get  a  pure  product. 
The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  these  different  observers  in  the 
action  of  choline  is  not  clear.  Choline  decomposes  readily.  They  ascribe 
the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  obtained  by  others  to  impurities 
pro<luccd  by  decomposition.  On  the  other  baud,  carefully  prepared, 
synthetic  choline  still  lowers  the  blood  pressure.  Most  investigators 
tested  the  action'on  anesthetized  animals.  Perhaps  the  diiference  lies 
here;  possibly  the  larger  crystals  picked  out  by  Popielski  may  have  been 
impurities  or  cliolinc  esters,  since  Thudiehum  has  shown  for  neurine 
that  a  slight  impurity  of  potassium  greatly  improves  the  power  of  erys- 
taUizatlon  of  the  platinum  salt.  Choline,  as  the  free  base,  is  said  to 
decompose  readily,  yielding  trimethyl  amine;  and  trimcthyl  amine  has 
been  found  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  human  blood,  urine  and  other 
fluids  and  tissues.  If  a  lecithin,  or  other  phospholipin,  is  hydrolyzed 
with  barium  hydrate  some  nitrogen  evaporates  and  part  of  it  goes  as 
irimethy]  amine.  The  curious  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  trimethyl  amine 
obtained  doof?  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  time  of  herting,  which  would 
indicate  the  possibility  either  that  trimethyl  amine  is  not  derived  from 
the  choline  but  from  some  other  base,  or  else  that  it  is  preformed  in 
»piil.^'^<>"^^s  in  the  lipin.  The  subject  needs  further  investigation. 
BiMterampIe  of  the  contradictory  evidence  on  some  of  these  points  by 
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the  best  investigators,  the  observation  of  Thudichum  on  cephalin  may  b^ 
cited.  According  to  Thudichum  cephalin,  which  he  purified  with  th& 
greatest  care,  more  carefully  than  most  other  observei*s,  contains  quanti- 
ties of  neurine  which  w^as  identified  as  the  platinum  double  salt.  He 
found  also  amino-cthyl  alcohol  and  another  base.  Now  according  to 
Koch  there  is  probably  no  neurine  or  choline  in  cephalin  and  this  has 
been  coniiroied  by  Foster.  What,  then,  was  the  base  which  was  so 
much  like  neurine  as  to  mislead  so  sharp-sighted  an  investigator  as 
Thudichum?  What  weight  shall  he  attributed  to  the  reports  of  others 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  choline  or  neurine  in  animal  tissues 
or  phospholipinsf 

The  decomposition  of  choline  by  heating  into  trimethyl  amine  and 
glycol  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

CH_ 


CH.—N 


CH 


/\ 


OH 


\ 
_»     CH^— N  -I-  CH^OH.CH^OH 

CH 


Choline. 


Trimethyl  amiDe. 


GlycoL 


It  is  the  opinion  of  several  observers  that  choline  and  similar  sub- 
stances of  the  class  of  betaines,  which  are  quite  common  in  the  plant 
and  probably  in  the  animal  w^orld,  originate  by  the  methylation  of  some 
of  the  amino  acids. 

Quantitative  determination  of  choline. — The  following  method  was  used  hy 
KinoBliiia  for  the  quantitetive  detprminntion  of  the  amount  of  choline  in  tisaues. 
OnehHlf  to  one  kilo  of  the  organ  freed  from  connective  tisBuo  and  fat  ib  hashed  and 
mixed  with  a  douhle  weight  of  water  acidified  with  acetic  or  hj^drochloric  acid  and 
boiled.  The  extract  is  filtered  through  a  cloth  and  the  extraction  three  timca  re- 
peated. The  fluid  of  the  extract  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  fatty  layer  removed  and  after 
aeidificfltion  with  hydrochlorie  acid  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  choline  it 
i«  concentrated  first  over  the  froe  flame  and  then  on  the  water  bath;  the  concentrate 
irt  poured  into  a  31  iter,  round-hottom,  Jena  glasa  flosk  and  by  vacuum  distillation 
on  the  water  bath  brought  to  drj^ness.  The  residue  is  then  extracted  three  times  in 
the  same  iflaak  with  boiling  ether  and  the  ether  poured  off.  The  choline  is  then  re* 
moved  by  three  extractions  with  boiling  95%  alcohol  and  the  united  alcohol  extract* 
brought  by  distillation  in  vacuo  on  the  water  bath  to  dryneas,  The  residue  is  ex- 
tracted with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoJiol  evaporated  and  again  extracted  with  abao- 
lute  alcohol  and  the  last  absolute  alcohol  extract  Is  filtered.  The  choline  in  the 
absolute  alcohol  solution  is  now  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  absolute  alcohol 
solution  of  PtCI^  or  HgCl^^,  The  precipitate  after  twenty-four  hours'  standing  in  the 
cold  i»  suspended  in  water  and  deeompo-^ed  with  H.^S  and  tlien  without  filtering  it  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  diah  on  the  water  hnth.  The  residue  is  taken  up 
in  a  little  water,  filtered  and  the  residue  carefully  washed.  Tlie  ftoltition  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk  and  the  gold  double  salt  formed  by  the  addition  of  AuCI  .  The 
gold  chloridecholine  cryatnls  are  weighed. 

Choline  maj'  be  precipi  tated  from  ita  solution  by  KI  j  by  PtCI   ;  or  by  an  atcoholio 
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VgCl  solution.  KI^  will  precipitate  when  added  to  an  aqueous  choline  cbloride  fiolution. 
A  10%  HgCl^  solution  in  alcohol,  or  a  10%  solution  of  PtCl  in  alcohol  when  added 
to  in  ftlcoholic  aolution  of  cholliiu  cliloride.  are  about  equally  ffficacioua  aa  precipi* 
UldL  a  .002  .001%  solution  of  choline  chloride  will  give  with  either  reagent  a  distinct 
precipitate  in  10  to  15  minutes;  and  a  .0000- .0003^  soliition  will  give  a  noticeable 
pwipjtate  after  30  tniTiute'*.  Even  a  .00005^  solution  will  give  a  slight  precipitate 
after  2  hours.    Sublimate  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  add^'d  to  the  nlcoholie  solutioD 


Fig.  10. — .4.  Crystals  of  choline  pcrlodlde. 
ton&atloQ  of  olljr  dropa  (Roseabelm). 


B.  CrjBtalB  QDdergolag  dlstategmtlot]  and 


of  choline  chloride  precipitates   far  more   completely   than   the  aqueous   solution 
(Kinoshita), 

None  of  the  micro-chemical  testa  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  detection  of 
eboline  are  reliable.  Moat  of  these  reactions,  such  as  the  Florence  reaction,  are  given 
by  neurine,  trimtthyl  amine  and  other  bodies  fKinoshita). 

Amount  of  choline  in  various  tissues. — The  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  the  choline  in  various  tissues  has  yielded  the  following  results. 
This  choline  is  not  free  but  is  split  off  by  heating  the  tissue  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Amount  of  choline  in  per  cent,  of  the  wet  weight  of  the  tissue.  Direct 
determination  by  the  gold  salt  (Kinoshita) . 


.012-.030 
,016-.032 
;010-.017 
,02O-.O29 
.016-011 


isolated  from  the  beef  heart.    In  its  solubilities  and  other  properties  it 
roiBmblea  cephalin. 

Method  of  preparation.    The  method  used  by  Erlandsen  for  its  prepa- 
ration is  as  follows:  The  ox  heart  freed  from  fat,  blood  vessels,  etc.,  ifl 
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ground  in  a  meat  grinder  and  spread  on  glass  plates  before  a  fan  to  dry, 
1 1  loses  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  weight  as  water  evaporates.  It  is  then 
ground  in  a  mill  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulpliuric  acid  at  40".  (The 
author  s  experience  is  that  it  is  better  not  to  use  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo 
as  a  drying  agent  because  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  acid.  CaCl,  or 
AI.O.,  are  not  open  to  this  objection.)  The  powdered  mass  is  then  ex- 
tracted with  ether,  1  liter  to  each  500  grams  of  powder,  at  room  tempera- 
ture, changing  daily  untit  all  ether-soluble  material  is  extracted.  The 
extracts  are  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  syrup.  The  ether  extract  is  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  dry  powder.  This  extract  is  re-extracted  with  absolute 
ether,  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  white  substance  (probably  glycol ipin, 
A. P.M.)  separates  out.  The  ether  is  decanted  from  the  white  residue; 
precipitated  with  water-free  acetone.  It  is  redissolved  in  ether  and 
repreci  pita  ted  several  times.  This  frees  the  cuorin  from  fat  and  choles- 
terol and  some  other  substances  such  as  the  white  substance.  It  is  now 
redissolved  in  clher  and  repreci  pita  ted  by  four  vokinies  of  cold  absolute 
alcohol  at  O^^"  C.  The  precipitate,  which  is  crude  cuorin,  is  extracted 
with  warm  absolute  alcohol;  the  cuorin  remains  insoluble.  Thus  pre- 
pared it  rescrublcs  ccphalin,  a  phospholipin  of  the  bruiu.  It  is  a  yellow- 
ish brown,  transparent,  almost  odorless,  glassy  substance:  it  is  very 
hygroscopic  and  becomes  sticky  and  finally  fluid  on  staiidinjr  in  the 
air.  Il  melts^  undergoing  decomposition.  It  contains  no  sulphur.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide  and  petroleum 
ether.  At  high  temperatures  it  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic 
ester  and  arayl  alcohol,  and  precipitates  out  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble 
in  hot  and  cold  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone.  In  water  it  sinks 
at  once  to  the  bottom,  but  sw^ells  and  finally  dissolves  to  a  turbid  emul- 
sion, wliich  reacts  neutral.  The  emulsion  becomes  quite  clear  on  adding 
alkali.  Analysis  of  cuorin  gave  C,  61.63  per  cent.;  H,  9.03  per  cent; 
N,  1.015  per  cent ;  P,  4.46  per  cent. ;  O,  23.86  per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
P  :N :  r2 : 1.  It  is  hence  a  mono-amino-diphosphatidc.  The  iodine  number 
is  101.  It  contains  three  fatty  acid  groups  per  molecule  of  the  average 
composition  of  CjyH^^Os.  Melting  point  47-48*,  Iodine  number  of  the 
acids,  130.L  The  fatty  acids  contain  acids  of  the  linolie  and  liiiolinic 
groups,  and  are,  therefore,  doubly  or  trebly  unsaturated.  This  is  a  point 
of  much  interest  io  view  o£  the  keen  metabolism  of  the  heart  tissue. 
Glyceryl-phosplioric  acid  was  isolated.  The  base  was  not  choline,  but 
an  unknown  base,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined,  Cuorin 
resembles  cephalin  in  many  ways.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  cuorin 
thus  prepared  is  a  single  substance  and  further  work,  using  the  meth- 
ods of  Thudichum  for  the  separation  of  the  cuorin  into  its  constitu- 
ents, must  be  done.  There  are  other  phospholipins  in  the  heart  than 
cuorin. 
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We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  composition  of  other  members 
of  the  phospholipins  in  the  chapter  on  the  brain. 

Physical  properties  of  phospholipins. — The  physical  characters  of 
the  phospholipins,  by  whatever  method  they  are  prepared,  are  extremely 
interesting.  They  are  generally  light  yellow  to  brown,  waxy  or  salve- 
like substances,  not  crystalline,  although  some  have  been  crystallized. 
They  dry  in  vacuo  over  a  drying  agent  to  a  hard  mass,  which  may  easily 
be  pulverized.  The  powder  so  obtained  is  generally  very  hygroscopic 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  up  quantities  of  water  and  turns 
to  a  dark-browTi,  thick,  semifluid  mass.  It  is  probably  partially  oxidized 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  chemically  changed,  so  that  after  thus  becom- 
ing partially  fluid  and  standing  some  time,  there  is  a  change  in  solubility; 
generally  the  solubility  in  ether  is  diminished  and  that  in  water  increased. 
The  phospholipins,  unlike  the  fats,  form  permanent  emulsions,  or  colloidal 
solutions,  if  shaken  with  water  and  many  of  these  emulsions  are  unstable, 
being  easily  precipitated  by  various  common  salts.  One  of  their  most 
striking  peculiarities  is  that  if  rubbed  with  water  or  shaken  with  water, 
but  not  too  long,  and  then  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  will 
be  seen  in  isolated  shreds  or  strings.  "Water  enters  the  masses  of  phos- 
pholipin,  which  do  not  usually  take  a  spherical  shape  but  often  the 
most  regular  and  striking  forms,  reminding  one  irresistibly  of  the  struc- 
ture of  cells.  'Often  they  take  the  form  of  long  fibers  with  a  hollow  core 
and  highly  refractive  walls,  looking  much  like  a  medullated  nerve  fiber 
with  the  axis  cylinder  in  the  center  ^  or  they  may  take  forms  of  flasks  with 
long  perfectly  regular,  whip-like  processes  looking  like  enlarged,  ex- 
ploded nettle  cells.  These  forms  are  called  myelin  forms  because  of  the 
rtsemblance  they  bear  to  the  myelin  sheaths  of  nerves.  They  form  liquid 
ci78tals,  the  molecules  having  a  definite  orientation.  In  this  condition 
they  may  be  doubly  refracting.  Liquid  crystals  are  easily  deformed  by 
pressure  and  fuse  when  brought  into  contact.  A  mixture  of  eephalin, 
amidolipin  and  cholesterol  is  particularly  apt  to  assume  these  forms. 
Phrenosin  and  kerasin,  two  glycoHpins  of  the  brain,  behave  similarly. 
The  power  of  making  these  myelin  forms  differs  in  different  phospho- 
lipins, and  it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  certain  impurities,  such  as 
cholesterol,  or  its  esters,  may  influence  the  process.  It  is  possible  that 
cells  owe  their  hygroscopic  character,  their  clear  refractive  appearance, 
their  organization  and  power  of  taking  definite  shapes  in  part  to  this 
phospholipin  groundwork.  Indeed,  if  one  rubs  together  in  a  mortar 
some  phospholipin  containing  cholesterol,  some  white  of  egg  and  some 
olive  oil,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  substances  which  mimics  exactly 
the  physical  appearance  and  many  of  the  vital  staining  reactions  of 
protoplasm. 

Auto-oxidation. — Another  very  important  chemical  property  of  the 
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phospholipins  is  .that  they  undergo  auto-oxidation,  that  is  they  oxidize 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  fact  that  this  fundamental 
fiabstratum  of  living  matter  has  this  power  of  taking  up  oxygen,  of  burn- 
ing itself  and,  possibly^  inducing  oxidation  in  substances  dissolved  in 
itj  although  this  possibility  has  not  yet  been  investigated^  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  since 
all  protoplasm  has  also  this  power  of  reduction,  or  auto-oxidation.  This 
property  of  the  phospholipins  can  be  very  easily  observed,  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  darkening  of  the  phosphatide  preparations  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  a  change  in  their  solubilities.  The  phospliolipiii  from  the  heart, 
cuorin,  and  the  brain  eephalin  are  particularly  active  in  this  way,  but 
nearly  all  phospholipins  show  something  of  this  same  property  of  taking 
up  oxygen.  Eriandscn  observed  the  following  increase  in  weight  in  some 
cuorin  left  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid. 


WolRht  of  cQorlQ 

December  20. 

0.3705  gram. 

Februnry  6. 

0.4039 

November  20. 

0,3949 

The  iodine  number  of  the  fresh  cuorin  was  about  101,  but  after  standing 
in  the  desiccator  it  fell  to  22.33.  The  original  preparation  showed,  on 
analysis,  a  composition  of  C^iHio.NP.^O.,, ;  but  after  standing  these  num^ 
bers  changed  to  C7,H,j,^NPjOao.  At  the  same  time  the  substance  became 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  this  ease  of  oxidation  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
plicating circumstances  in  the  isolation  of  unchanged  cuorin  and 
eephalin. 

This  power  of  auto-oxidation  is  due,  in  large  measure  at  least,  to  the 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  these  phosphoHpins.  Thus  cuorin  and 
eephalin  have  acids  of  the  linolenic  acid  series  which  contain  three  pairs 
of  unsaturated  carbon  atoms,  C,f,H^„0^;  and  nearly  all  the  phospholipins 
contain  some  oleic  or  other  unsaturated  acids.  They  may  possible  con- 
tain also  unsaturated  groups  in  the  basic  constituents,  but  this,  while 
in  some  instances  probable,  is  not  yet  certain. 

It  is  very  suggestive  that  the  oxidized  phospbolipin  has  a  much 
greater  affinity  for  water  than  the  unoxidized.  Possibly  this  process 
may  play  a  part  in  the  cell  mechanics,  since  nxost  movements  in  cells  are 
apparently  due  to  this  changing  afllnity  for  water.  By  oxidation  the 
phospbolipin  might  be  made  to  take  up  water,  by  reduction  to  lose  it. 

Other  functions  of  phospholipins. — Besides  their  fundamental  func- 
tion of  making,  with  the  sterols,  a  watcr-containing,  semifluid,  highly- 
reducing,  auto-oxidizable,  semilipoid  crystalline  substratum,  which  con- 
tributes to  or  makes  possible  the  vital  phenomena,  the  phospholipins  are 
also  concerned  in  some  of  the  phenomena  of  immunity.  Flexner  and 
Koguchi  observed  that  the  hemolytic  action  of  cobra  venom  toward  cer- 
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tain  red  blood  corpuscles  was  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  some  sub- 
stance in  the  serum.  Kyes  found  that  this  serum  substance  was  extract- 
able  with  cold  alcohol  and  it  proved  to  be  a  phospholipin.  He  then  showed 
that  cobra  venom  united  with  lecithin  ( ?)  to  form  a  substance  which  he 
called  a  lecithide,  and  tliese  lecithides  were  extremely  hemolytic, — they 
dissolved  blood  corpuscles  with  great  power.  Lecithin  emulsions  have 
also  some  hemolytic  power  themselves.  The  phosphatides  may,  therefore, 
by  uniting  with  toxins,  or  possibly  with  the  foods,  influence  the  power 
of  the  latter  to  unite  with  and  aifcct  the  activity  of  protoplasm.  Either 
the  phospholipins  or  glycolipins  have  the  power  of  binding,  or  uniting 
with  tetanus  toxin.  This  function  of  the  phospholipins  is  being  inves- 
tigated at  the  present  time.  The  phospholipins  appear  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Wasserman  reaction  for  syphilis, 

I  Method  of  hydrolysis  of  the  phospholipins. — ^The  phospholipins    (phosphatidet) 

Are  generally  decomposed  by  heating  an  emulsion  with  borhim  hydrate  under  a 
oandeoser  for  several  hours.  By  this  ractliod,  however,  the  fatty  acids  or  soups  are 
Tally  a  deep  brown  and  contain  some  nitrcjgrn,  ,i  partial  decoui  posit  ion  of  the 
having  occurred.  Other  methods  suggested  and  tried  have  been  by  using  a  methyl 
alcohol  solution  of  barium  hydrate;  or  by  au?^pend!ng  the  phospholipin  in  water  and 
boiling  i*'ith  6%  HCL  Tlie  best  and  clean<^'st  nif'thod,  however,  for  all  alcohol 
aoluble  lipins,  is  to  dissolve  or  suspend  them  in  absolute  alcohol^  to  saturate  the 
loltitioti  with  dry  hydrochloric  add  gas,  stopper  the  fla«!c  and  allow  it  to  Btand 
twenty- four  hours  at  room  temperature.  Then  boil  on  the  water  bath  for 
3-S  hours,  using  a  reflux  condenser.  By  this  inethnd  the  fatty  oeids  ore 
(sterified  with  alcohol  as  rapidly  as  they  are  set  free,  and  they  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  water  on  the  water 
bath;  the  eaters  are  insohible  in  water  and  may  be  easily  separated  by  filtration. 
In  tlie  add  filtrate  the  base,  often  choline,  which  is  more  stable  as  the  salt  than  the 
free  base,  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  ph»tinura  chloride  leaving  the 
Glycerol  and  phospboric  acid  in  eolution. 

A  nacful  method  of  determining  the  character  of  the  phospholipin  ia  that  of 
Eerxig  and  Mey^r  as  developed  by  Foster  in  the  WTiter'a  laljoratory.  It  con- 
•tits  in  heating  the  phospholipin  with  hydriodie  acid  and  ammonium  iodide  and  col- 
feeling  the  isopropyl  and  methyl  iodides  in  silver  nitrate  and  weighing  the  silver 
iodide.  Tlie  isopropyl  iodide  cornea  over  at  112-120"  and  represents  the  amount  of 
glye^^rol  present.  Two  methyl  groupa  come  from  the  choline,  and  possibly  three,  at 
240-310*,  as  methyl  iodide.  From  the  silver  iodide  collected  at  these  two  tempera- 
turea  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  amount  of  glycerol  and  choline  present,  and  thfc 
phospholipin  partially  identified.  Cephalin  contains  glycerol  about  10%,  but  no  base 
peldffig  methyl  iodide,  i.e.,  neither  ncurine  nor  choline. 

Other  phospholipins, — Amonpr  the  other  phospholipins  a  few  may 
be  mentioned  at  this  place»  namely,  heart  lecithin,  narnaubon,  jecorin, 
glucose  lecithin,  cephalin  and  sphingomyelin.  The  last  two  are  found 
in  brain,  the  first  in  the  ox  heart,  earnaubon  in  the  kidney  and  the  other 
two  in  the  liver.  They  will  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  under  the  chemical 
eompositioii  of  the  organs  in  which  thoy  occur,  and  at  this  place  we 
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will  give  only  a  summary  of  their  composition  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
composition  of  the  group.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  group,  like  jecorin,  contain  a  carbohydrate 
radicle  in  the  molecule.  It  is  found  that  those  which  contain  such  a 
group  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  rest,  and  they  are  less  soluble 
in  ether.  Some  of  them  are  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  ether,  but  will 
dissolve  in  ether  containing  water.  They  are  also  more  hygroscopic  than 
egg  lecithin.  Their  chemical  nature  is  still  quite  obscure.  Such  carbo- 
hydrate-containing phospholipins  have  beeij  found  not  only  in  the  livers 
of  many  animals,  but  also  in  the  egg  cells  of  Echinoderms,  and  they  are 
probably  widespread  in  the  auimal  and  plant  kingdom.  Several  have 
been  isolated  from  plants.    Their  group  narae  is  glyco-phospholipins. 

The  character  of  the  base  in  the  phospholipins  is  probably  very  vari- 
able. Aminoetliyl  alcohol,  or  oxyothyl  amine  was  isolated  by  Thudi- 
chum  from  cephalin,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  many  phospholipins. 
Serine  and  oxyami no-butyric  acid  were  isolated  by  MacArthur  from 
ecphalin.  Vidin,  C,jH.„N.O.|,  was  obtained  from  a  phospholipin  in 
Lupinus  albus.  Many  other  nitrogenous  bases  probably  occur  in  the 
different  phospholipins  and  the  investigation  of  these  bodies  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  of  physiological  chemistry. 

Glycolipins. — The  glycolipins,  or  cerebrosides,  are  phosphorus- free 
lipins  which  contain  a  carbohydrate  and  fatty  acids.  Phrenosin,  kerasin 
and  cerebron  are  typical  racmbci'S  of  t!ie  group.  Phrenosin  is  a  white, 
crystalline  lipin  found  in  the  medulla  of  the  jQbers  of  the  vertebrate 
nervous  system.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  brain  after 
medullation  has  begun.  The  properties  of  this  substance  or  group  of 
substances  arc  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  brain.  The  glycolipins  on 
hydrolysis  yield  a  sugar,  which  is  often  galactose,  various  fatty  acids 
and  a  nitrogen-containing  aleoliol.  The  molecular  weight  is  undeter- 
mined. While  these  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  it  Is  prob- 
able that  they  are  not  confined  to  that  tissue,  since  phospholipins 
containing  a  sugar  are  widespread.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  may 
be  compounds  or  mixtures  of  a  glycolipin  with  a  phospholipin. 

Localization  of  the  phospholipins  in  the  cell. — The  proportion  of 
phospholipin  in  the  sperm  is  high  and  it  is  found  cliiofly,  or  altogether, 
in  the  tails.  The  nuclear  heads  appear  to  be  almost,  or  quite,  free  of 
alcohol-ether  soluble  materials.  The  heads  and  tails  of  the  herring  sperm 
were  examined,  the  heads  being  separated  by  suspension  of  the  sperm 
in  watei^  and  centrifugalizalion.  The  heads  being  heavier  are  thrown 
off  from  the  tails.  This  observation  would  indicate  that  the  nucleus  of 
the  ripe  sperm  had  little  or  no  lipin  material  in  it.  The  conclusion  that 
the  lipins  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cytoplasm  is  confirmed,  also, 
by  examination  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.    Mammalian  erythrocytes 
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have  no  nuclei,  and  yet  they  contain  phospholipins  and  sterols.  The 
localization  of  the  phospholipin  in  the  cell  may  also  be  studied  by  the 
use  of  staining  reagents.  The  phospholipins  are  acids  or  salts  of  acids. 
There  is  a  free  acid  hydroxyl  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  the  ordinary 
formula  is  correct.  The  phospholipins  are  generally  present  in  cells  as 
salts,  the  hydroxyl  being  occupied  by  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  am- 
monium or  organic  bases.  Being  salts  they  have  the  power  of  forming 
Baits  with  the  basic  dyes.  They  do  this  and  they  stain  intravitam  by 
means  of  the  basic  dyes.  If  an  emulsion  is  made  of  lecithin,  or  other 
phosphatide,  egg  albumin  and  olive  oil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  granules 
of  lecithin  or  phospholipin  take  up  neutral  red,  or  other  basic  dye, 
most  easily  and  the  granules  stain  a  deep  red.  It  does  not  do  to  conclude 
that  all  the  granules  of  cells  which  stain  red  in  neutral  red  are  phos- 
pholipin, because  other  colloids  of  an  electro-negative,  or  anionic,  char- 
acter will  stain  in  tiie  same  way,  but  certainly  some  of  the  fine  granules 
in  cells  look  very  much  like  lecithin ;  they  stain  in  the  same  way  and 
they  are  soluble  in  ether.  Furthermore,  the  density  of  lecithin  is  greater 
that  that  of  water,  so  that  if  cells  are  centrifugal ized  we  should  expect 
th^e  granules  to  go  to  the  base  of  the  cell  and  the  oil  to  come  to  the  part 
of  the  cell  nearest  the  axis  of  the  centrifuge  where  the  centrifugal  force 
K  is  leasL  It  is  found  that  these  small  granules  which  have  the  staining 
Ljteaction  and  appearance  and  solubility  of  lecithin  also  behave  the  same 
^nb^  in  the  centrifuge.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  phospholipin 
"is  distributed  all  through  the  cytoplasm ;  and  that  in  egg  cells,  in  which 
tijere  is  a  storage  of  lecithin  or  other  phospholipin  as  reserv^e  food,  the 
lipin  occurs  also  as  granules  in  the  cytoplasm.  Many  believe  that  the 
surface  of  the  cell  has  a  cliaracter  more  particularly  lipoid  or  lipin  in 
cliaracter  than  the  interior.  They  consider  the  blood  corpuscles  to  be 
essentially  but  bags  of  lipin  and  sterol  filled  with  hemoglobin,  and  they 
attribute  the  ease  of  penetration  of  ether,  alcohol  and  other  substances 
into  cells  to  their  solubility  in  this  membrane.  In  the  author's  opinion 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  yet  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
ieularly  lipin-like  outer  membrane  and  experiments  indicate  that 
lipin  character  of  the  cytoplasm  extends  throughout  it.  The 
entrance  of  basic  dyes  can  as  easily  be  explained  by  their  power  of  union 
with  protein  as  by  their  power  of  union  with  phospholipin.  Kite's  work 
shows  that  the  permeability  of  the  cell  is  the  same  all  the  way  through. 
From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  entrance  of  substances  into  cells 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  lipoids  in  the  membrane,  these 
same  lipoids  must  occur  all  through  the  cell.  There  are,  also,  far  too 
large  quantities  of  lipins  in  cells  to  be  confined  to  a  surface  layer  of 
molecular  thickness.  Phospholipins  are  found,  also,  in  many  secre- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  stomach  glands,  milk,  pancreatic  secretion, 
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will  give  only  a  sirmmary  of  their  composition  to  give  some  idea  of  th« 
composition  of  tlie  group.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  thai 
many  of  the  members  of  the  group,  like  jecorin,  contain  a  earbohydratt 
radicle  in  the  molecule.  It  is  found  that  those  which  contain  such  s 
group  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  rest,  and  they  are  less  soluble 
in  ether.  Some  of  them  are  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  ether,  but  wiU 
dissolve  in  ether  containing  water.  They  are  also  more  hygroscopic  thai: 
egg  lecithin.  Their  chemical  nature  is  still  quite  obscure.  Such  earbo- 
hydrate-containing  phospholipins  have  been  found  not  only  in  the  livers 
of  many  animals,  but  also  in  the  egg  cells  of  Echinoderms,  and  they  ar€ 
probably  widespread  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdom.  Several  have 
been  isolated  from  plants.    Their  group  name  is  glyco-phospholipins. 

The  character  of  the  base  in  the  phospholipins  is  probably  very  vari- 
able. Amino-etliyl  alcohol,  or  oxyethy!  amine  was  isolated  by  Thudi- 
chum  from  cephaUn,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  many  phospholipins, 
Serine  and  oxyarainobntyric  acid  were  isolated  by  MacArthur  froii 
cephalin.  Vidin,  C.jIL,^N.02^  was  oblaineti  from  a  phospholipin  in 
Lupinus  albus.  Many  other  nitrogenous  bases  probably  occur  in  th« 
different  phospholipins  and  the  investigation  of  these  bodies  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  of  physiological  chemistry.  S 

Glycolipins. — The  glycol ipins,  or  eerebrosides,  are  phosphorus-flB 
lipins  which  contain  a  carbohydrate  and  fatty  acids,  Phrenosin,  kerasic 
and  cerebron  are  typical  members  of  the  group.  Phreuosin  is  a  white, 
crystalline  lipin  found  in  tlie  medulla  of  the  fibers  of  the  vertebrate 
nervous  system.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  brain  aftei 
niedullation  has  begun.  The  properties  of  this  substance  or  group  oJ 
subslances  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  brain.  The  glycolipins  on 
hydrolysis  yield  a  sugar,  which  is  often  galactose,  various  fatty  acida 
and  a  nitrogen-containing  alcohol.  The  molecular  weight  is  undeter- 
mined. While  these  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  not  confined  to  that  tissue,  since  phospholipins 
containing  a  sugar  are  widespread.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  may 
be  compounds  or  mixtures  of  a  glyeolipin  with  a  phospholipin. 

Localization  of  the  phospholipins  in  the  cell. — The  proportion  ol 
phospholipin  in  the  sperm  is  high  and  it  is  found  chioily,  or  altogether, 
in  the  tails.  The  nuclear  heads  appear  to  bo  almost,  or  quite,  free  ol 
alcohol-efher  soluble  materials.  The  heads  and  tails  of  the  herring  spenn 
were  examined,  the  heads  being  separated  by  suspension  of  the  sperm 
in  watei*  and  centrifugalization.  The  heads  being  heavier  are  thrown 
off  from  the  tails.  This  observation  would  indicate  that  the  nucleus  oi 
the  ripe  sperm  had  little  or  no  lipin  materia!  in  it.  Tiie  conclusion  that 
the  lipins  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cytoplasm  is  confirmed,  also 
by  examination  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.    Mammalian  erythrocyte* 
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have  no  nuclei^  and  yet  they  eontain  phospholipms  and  sterols.  The 
localization  of  tlie  phospholipLa  in  the  cell  may  also  be  studied  by  the 
nse  of  staining  reagents.  The  phospholipins  are  acids  or  salts  of  acids, 
There  is  a  free  acid  hydroxyl  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  the  ordinary 
formula  is  correct  The  phospholipins  are  generally  present  in  cells  as 
salts,  the  hydroxyl  being  occupied  by  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  am- 
monium or  organic  bases.  Being  salts  they  have  the  power  of  forming 
salts  with  the  basic  dyes.  They  do  this  and  they  stain  intravitam  by 
means  of  the  basic  dyes.  If  an  emulsion  is  made  of  lecithin,  or  other 
phosphatide,  egg  albumin  and  olive  oil>  it  will  be  found  that  the  granules 
of  lecithin  or  phospholipin  take  up  neutral  red,  or  other  basic  dye, 
most  easily  and  the  granules  stain  a  deep  red.  It  does  not  do  to  conclude 
that  all  the  granules  of  cells  which  stain  red  in  neutral  red  are  phos- 
pholipin, because  other  colloids  of  an  electro-negative,  or  anionic,  char- 
acter will  stain  in  the  same  way,  but  certainly  some  of  the  fine  granules 
in  cellfi  look  very  much  like  lecithin;  they  stain  in  tlae  same  way  and 
they  are  soluble  in  ether.  Furthermore,  the  density  of  lecithin  is  greater 
Uial  that  of  water,  so  that  if  cells  are  centrifugalized  we  should  expect 
these  granules  to  go  to  the  base  of  the  cell  and  the  oil  to  come  to  the  part 
of  the  ceil  nearest  the  axis  of  the  centrifuge  where  the  centrifugal  force 
is  least.  It  is  found  that  these  small  granules  which  have  the  staining 
reaction  and  appearance  and  solubility  of  lecithin  also  behave  the  same 
way  in  the  centrifuge.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  phospholipin 
is  distributed  all  through  the  cytoplasm ;  and  that  in  egg  cells,  in  wliieh 
tbere  is  a  storage  of  lecithin  or  other  phospholipin  as  reserve  food,  the 
lipin  occurs  also  as  granules  in  the  cytoplasm.  Many  believe  that  the 
surface  of  the  cell  has  a  character  more  particularly  lipoid  or  lipin  in 
character  than  the  interior.  They  consider  the  blood  corpuscles  to  be 
essentially  but  bags  of  lipin  and  sterol  filled  with  hemoglobin,  and  they 
attribute  the  ease  of  penetration  of  ether,  alcohol  and  other  substances 
into  cells  to  their  solubility  in  this  membrane.  In  the  author's  opinion 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  yet  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
particularly  lipin-like  outer  membrane  and  experiments  indicate  that 
the  lipin  character  of  the  cytoplasm  extends  throughout  it.  The 
eatrance  of  basic  dyes  can  as  easily  be  explained  by  their  power  of  union 
with  protein  as  by  their  power  of  union  with  phospholipin.  Kite's  work 
shows  that  the  permeability  of  the  cell  is  the  same  all  the  way  through. 
Prom  this  it  follows  that  if  the  entrance  of  substances  into  cells 
dl^>ends  upon  the  presence  of  lipoids  in  the  membrane,  these 
BBine  lipoids  must  occur  all  through  the  cell.  There  are,  also,  far  too 
large  quantities  of  lipins  in  cells  to  be  confined  to  a  surface  layer  of 
molecular  thickness.  Phospholipins  are  found,  also,  in  many  secre- 
tiori.<i.  such   as  that  of  the  stomach  glands,  milk,  pancreatic  secretion, 
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etc.  It  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  granules  called  zymogen 
granules  in  cells  which  stain  readily  in  neutral  red  may  owe  this  prop- 
erty to  the  faet  that  they  contain  phospholipins*  The  mito-chondria  are 
probably  in  part  phospholipin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PROTEINS. 


Occurrence. — If  living  matter  of  any  kind,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
be  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  the  fats  and  lipins,  the 
greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  remains  behind  as  a  white  amorphous 
mass.  If  this  mass  be  rapidly  extracted  with  water,  or  dilute  alcohol, 
various  salts  (chlorides,  phosphates,  carbonates)  and  a  small  amo«.nt  of 
organic  matter,  called  extractives,  are  removed,  together  with  a  little 
of  an  acidi  nucleic  acid.  There  remains  the  greater  part  of  the  organio 
matter  insoluble.  If  this  organic  matter  be  analyzed  it  is  found  to 
contain  nitrogen^  It  consists  in  most  instances  of  about  52  per  cent, 
of  carbon;  T  per  cent,  hydrogen;  15  per  cent,  nitrogen j  1-2  per  cent. 
of  sulphur ;  0.2-3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  23  per  cenL  of  oxygen. 
This  organic,  nitrogenous,  amorphous  matter  since  it  makes  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  organic  substance  of  living  matter  proper, 
exclusive  of  cell  walls,  is  called  protein,^  a  word  meaning  **  of  the  first 
importance/'  Protein  substances  are  found,  like  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates, nowhere  else  in  nature  than  in  living  matter,  or  as  the  products 
of  the  action  of  living  matter.  In  plants  more  or  less  carbohydrate  is 
associated  with  tlie  protein;  but  in  animals  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  tissue  solids  are  generally  protein. 

The  proteins,  therefore,  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  investi- 
gators, whether  biologists  or  chemists,  and  the  opinion  has  from  the 
first  been  held  that  they  must  play  a  predominant  role  in  the  production 
of  the  vital  phenomena.  Probably  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the 
fats  and  carbohydrates  was  relatively  simple,  was  easily  understood  and 
early  made  out,  in  its  general  features  at  any  rate,  whereas  the  proteins 
were  apparently  more  complex  and  have  until  recently  kept  the  mys- 
tery of  their  composition  inviolate,  strengthened  this  view.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  protein  in  living  matter  is  alive 
and  endowed  with  properties  other  than  ordinary  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  Whether  the  protein,  which  we  are  able  to  separate  from 
cells  for  analysis,  has  the  same  composition  it  had  while  in  living  matter 
is  a  question  which  is  unanswerable,  as  long  as  we  know  nothing  of  its 

'  TliG  tiame  firotein,  from  the  Gret'k  irpuTeiof,  pre -eminence,  waa  given  by 
Mulrlpr,  Jour.  f.  prnk.  Chem.,  IG,  p.  129,  IS39.  The  word  proteid  ha»  now  been 
dropped  and  protein  substituted  for  it. 
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composition  while  in  the  livbg  mixture.  But  while  the  statement  is 
often  categorically  made  that  the  materials  which  we  examine  chemically 
are  dead  materials,  and  therefore  incapable  of  throwing  light  on  the 
composition  of  living  matter,  it  must  he  remembered  that  it  is  the  part 
of  those  who  assert  that  they  differ  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  And 
Ihiii  at  present  cannot  be  done.  While,  therefore,  it  is  conceivable,  and 
m  itself  not  unlikely,  that  the  protein  may  contain,  while  it  is  in  the 
living  mixture,  unstable  groups,  i.e.,  aldehyde  or  nitrile  groups,  which  are 
made  stable  in  the  process  of  extraction,  no  one  has  as  yet  proved  this 
lu  bo  the  case ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  strong  evidence  been  produced  show- 
ing it  to  be  the  ease.  While  some  speak  of  living,  as  distinct  from 
lifeless  protein,  no  one  can  as  yet  point  to  any  single  chemical  property 
found  in  living  and  not  found  in  dead  protein;  although  the  differencas 
between  living  matter  and  dead  protein  are  profound.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  prove  to  be  we  must,  at  any  rate,  attack  tlie  dead  protein, 
tliat  is  protein  separated  from  non -protein  substances,  for  following  this 
path  has  already  led  to  many  brilliant  and  fortunate  discoveries.  These 
discoveries  have  revolutionized  the  science  of  nutrition  and  have  reacted 
on  all  branches  of  biological  science,  from  botany  and  anthropology  to 
tlie  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  sub- 
gtances  have  been  isolated  from  this  amorphous,  colorless  mixture  of 
protein  bodies  constituting  so  essential  a  part  of  the  framework  of  living 
matter ;  and  what  properties  the  substances  so  isolated  possess. 

Methods  of  extraction. — The  separation  and  exact  analysis  of  these 
protein  bodies  is  not  yet  complete.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  methods 
for  the  separation  of  the  various  proteins,  for  in  any  one  cell  there  is  a 
mixture  of  such  bodies;  and  the  elucidation  of  tiie  structure  of  the  mole- 
cules was  most  difficult,  owing  to  their  complexity  and  instability.  It 
was  found  that  the  solubilities  and  some  other  properties  of  the  proteins 
were  easily  modified  by  acids  and  alkalies,  by  heat,  by  alcohol,  by  some 
metal  salts  and  by  many  enzymes  and  oxidizing  agents.  Subjected  to 
the  action  of  any  of  these  agencies  many  proteins  change  their  nature, 
as  is  evident  from  their  change  in  solubility ;  they  are  said  to  be  dena- 
turized.  Proteins  so  modified  are  called  derived  proteins.  For  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  cell  of  natural,  or  unmodified,  protein  it  was  found  nec- 
essary, in  most  instances,  to  dissolve  thera  out  with  water,  with  neutral 
aolutions  of  sodium  chloride,  or  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  and 
to  avoid  alkaline  or  acid  reactions,  high  temperatures  or  alcohols. 

It  is  ver>'  difficult  indeed  to  get  from  living  matter  itself  individual, 
pore  proteins.  The  living  matter  is  such  a  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  proteins  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  form  of  protoplasm  is 
obtained  which  consists  largely,  or  exclusively,  of  a  single  protein.  One 
of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  probably  pure  individual  proteins  have 
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been  separated  from  a  living  animal  cell  is  the  protamine  whicli  may  be 
separated  from  the  liead  of  the  fish  sperm.  The  spermatozoon  is  a  very 
highly  differentiated  t;ell,  the  head  being  composed  of  pure  nuclear  mat- 
ter of  the  simplest  kind  known.  Moreover  the  protein  in  the  head  is  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  very  strongly  basic  and  soluble  in  strong  or 
dilute  acids,  so  that  its  separation  from  other  proteins  is  not  difficult, 
and  there  is  apparently  in  some  sperm  but  one  protein  present.  Else- 
where in  the  animal  kingdom  one  can  at  times,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  protein,  secure  proteins  which  are  probably  pure  substances* 
Hemoglobin,  the  red  protein  of  the  blood,  crystaUizes  very  easily  in 
characteristic  crystals,  so  that  this  protein  is  probably  pure.  In  the 
egg  cells  of  selachians  crystalline  substances  exist  which  are  probably 
proteins.  In  animals  it  is  only  in  special  cells  such  as  the  cells  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  (colloid  matter)  or  the  egg  cells,  and  in  very  few  of  these,  that 
a  storage  of  a  particular  kind  of  reserve  protein  exists,  so  that  this  one 
kind  of  protein  is  in  such  excess  that  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
others.  In  general,  animals  do  not  store  proteins,  as  they  do  carbohy- 
drates and  fats,  except  in  the  form  of  living  matter.  The  condition  is 
different  in  plants  and  it  is  from  plants  that  crystalline  proteins  which 
are  probably  pure  individuals  may  be  most  easily  had  for  analysis.  In 
seeds  and  nuts  there  is  a  large  amount  of  reserve  or  stored  protein.  Many 
of  these  proteins  are  of  a  crystailine  form  in  the  seeds  or  nuts.  Moreover 
the  living  protoplasm  in  these  structures  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
found  chiefiy  in  the  embryo,  which  in  some  cases,  as  in  wheat,  may  bo 
separated  by  milling  proeesscs  from  the  rest  of  the  grain;  and  in  any 
case,  it  is  generally  present  in  very  small  amount  compared  to  the  large 
amount  of  reserve  protein  present.  There  is  another  feature  of  these 
plant  reserve  proteins,  besides  their  presence  in  large  amounts  and  their 
ease  of  crystallization,  which  makes  them  of  particular  value  for  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  proteins.  They  are  very  stable  proteins  and 
do  not  easily  change  their  condition ;  or  they  do  not  change  their  condi- 
tion and  solubility  so  easily  as  the  protein  in  living  matter,  in  the 
protoplast  proper.  In  order  that  substances  may  accumulate  in  cells 
they  must  be  rather  resistant;  the  reactive  substances  are  shortdived. 
This  is  a  general  rule  for  all  the  substances  of  the  cells.  Thus  the  fat 
which  is  laid  down  as  reserve  fat  is  generally  stable  saturated  fat ;  in 
tl|e  carbohydrates  it  is  the  stable  polysaccharides  or  the  most  stable 
dieaccharide,  cane  sugar,  which  accumulate  as  a  reserve.  The  same  thing 
is  true  for  the  phospholipins.  The  phospholipin  stored  as  a  reserve 
in  the  egg  cell  is  the  most  stable  form,  lecithin.  The  phospholipins 
isolated  from  active  living  matter  are  very  unstable  with  highly  unsatu- 
rated acids  in  them.  This  same  rule  is  true  for  the  proteins  and  in  seeds 
and  nuts  the  large  amount  of  reserve  protein  present  is  unusually  stable 
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and  80  best  adapted  to  withstand  the  crude  manipulation  of  tlie  chemist. 
The  stable  proteins  used  by  animala  for  supporting  tissues,  such  as 
horn  or  elastin,  are  extremely  insoluble.  A  very  easily  crystal lizablc 
sobetance  obtained  from  nuts  is  the  protein,  cxcelsin,  of  the  brazil  nut. 
This  occurs  crystalline  in  the  nut  itself.  Another  crystalline  reserve 
protein  is  edestin,  which  occurs  in  hemp  seed.  And  there  are  many 
others.  Tliese  proteins  may  be  obtained  erystalline  by  the  simple  expedi- 
cut  of  dissolving  them  out  of  the  seeds  or  nuts  with  10  per  cent,  sodium 
chloride  and  dialyziug  the  salt  out  of  the  solution.  The  protein  will 
ciystallize  in  the  dialyzing  tube.  The  investigation  of  tliese  plant  pro- 
teins is  largely  the  work  of  the  American  chemist,  Osborne,  who  has  thus 
carried  forward  the  work  weU  begun  many  years  ago  by  the  German 
investigator,  Eitthausen. 

The  separation  of  proteins  from  plant  seeds  and  nuts  is  generally 
best  made  by  extracting  the  ground  nuts,  or  seeds,  with  distilled  water, 
or  by  10  per  cent,  sodium  chloride;  or  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  A  few 
proteins  exist  in  some  plant  seeds  which  are  insoluble  either  in  water 
or  absolute  alcohol,  but  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  Gliadiu  of 
wheat  and  zein  of  corn  are  examples  of  such  proteins.  The  separation 
of  the  mixture  of  the  proteins  obtained  by  extraction  with  salt  solution 
is  best  made  either  by  dialysis,  which  will  precipitate  some  of  them  and 
dialyze  away  impurities;  or  by  precipitating  them  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate  which  precipitates  all  the  proteins. 
The  redissolved  precipitate  may  be  separated  by  fractional  precipitation 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  the  globulins,  being  less  soluble  than  the  albu- 
mins in  ammonium  sulphate,  are  precipitated  by  half  saturation.  Since 
acids  change  the  plant  proteins  very  easily,  both  by  their  own  action 
and  by  their  power  of  setting  free  digestive  enzymes  which  are  present 
in  all  forms  of  living  matter,  it  is  often  wise  to  add  just  enough  dilute 
barium  hydrate  to  keep  the  reaction  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  during 
the  extraction. 

While  many  of  tJie  proteins  are  tJius  extracted  with  neutral  salt  solu- 
tions or  water,  there  generally  remains  a  residue  which  can  only  be  dis- 
solved by  the  use  of  alkali,  which  may  and  probably  does  alter  the  com- 
position of  the  protein.  In  the  cereals,  for  example,  water  or  neutral  salt 
solution  dissolves  very  little  of  the  protein. 

The  extraction  of  the  proteins  from  animal  tissues  is  a  very  much 
more  difficult  matter  than  from  vegetable.  In  the  first  place  the  animal 
cells  have  more  reactive  protein  in  thera  and  generally  there  are  present 
powerful  digestive  enzymes,  the  so-called  autolytie  enzymes,  which  are 
»pt  io  a  prolonged  extraction  to  change,  more  or  less,  the  protein  of 
Ihe  cell.  These  enzymes  are  easily  checked  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction.    Extraction  alwayi  removes,  also. 
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some  of  the  phospholipins  with  the  proteins  and  the  separation  of  these 
from  the  proteins  without  coagulation  of  the  latter  is  very  diffiexdt,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  often  possible.  The  methods  of  extraction  employed 
differ  so  widely  in  different  tissues  that  it  is  hard  to  make  any  general 
statements.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  extract  the  ground  or  finely-cut 
tissue  directly  with  10  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  so  as  to  bring 
everything  possible  into  solution ;  and  sometimes  it  is  better  to  dry  the 
tissue  and  after  removing  the  lipin  by  some  method  which  does  not 
coagulate  the  protein,  to  extract  then  with  salt  solution  and  fraction 
the  extract.  In  a  few  cases  the  proteins  can  only  be  separated  by  the 
use  of  alkali,  as  in  the  nueleo-proteins ;  and  in  other  cases,  when  strongly 
basic  proteins  are  present,  acids  must  be  used  (protamines  and 
hi  stones). 

Probably  the  best  general  method  for  obtaining  proteins  in  a  least 
modified  form  from  animal  tissues  is  the  following;  The  organ  or  tissue, 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  proteins,  is  frozen  while  still  living. 
It  can  be  frozen  either  by  liquid  carbon  dioxide  or  liquid  air  or  by  any 
other  method  which  chilis  it  at  once  to  a  very  low  temperature  so  that 
all  chemical  change  is  at  once  inhibited  and  the  development  of  an  acid 
reaction  prevented.  It  is  then  quickly  shaved  into  a  snow  in  a  Kossel 
knife  machine,  which  is  a  large  microtome,  the  snow  being  kept  below 
the  freezing  point.  The  cooled  snowy  mass  of  the  organ  is  placed  in 
vacuum  desiccators  over  some  good  drying  agent.  Aluminum  oxide  is 
one  of  the  best,  but  any  other  uon^volatile,  water-absorbing  medium  may 
be  used ;  and  tlie  desiccator  is  evacuated  to  a  very  high  vacuum,  ,01-.001 
mm,  of  Hg.,  by  a  good  air  pump.  In  the  vacuum  all  conduction  of  heat 
is  prevented  and  the  organ  dries  while  still  frozen.  When  thoroughly 
dry  the  ground  mass  is  fairly  stable.  It  may  now  be  extracted  by  a  good, 
dry  petroleum  ether.  It  is  better  to  use  petroleum  ether  rather  than 
ether  for  this  purpose,  since  this  consists  chiefly  of  the  light,  saturated 
hydrocarbons  like  pentane  and  these  are  less  reactive  than  ether  and  the 
chlorine  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  such  as  chloroform, 
which  are  apt  to  contain  impurities  and  reactive  decomposition  products* 
By  this  extraction  nearly  all  tlie  phospholipins,  cholesterol  and  fat  are 
taken  out.  The  last  portions  of  phosphatides  can  be  removed  only  by 
repeated  boilings  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  process  ivhich  coagulates  the 
protein  and  hence  cannot  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  proteins 
soluble.  After  the  extraction  with  petroleum  ether  the  protein  residue 
is  dried  at  room  temperature  and  then  finally  ground  in  a  good  miU. 
It  is  best  now  to  sieve  it  tli rough  a  fine  wire  sieve  to  remove  fibers 
of  connective  tissue,  blood  vessels,  etc.,  if  an  animal  organ  has  been 
used.     By  this  sifting  process  the  sample  is  made  as  homogeneous  as 
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The  further  treatment  of  the  sample  will  depend  on  what  substances 
are  desired.  One  method^  however,  is  to  extract  those  proteins  which 
are  soluble  in  dilute,  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride. "  A  considerable  part 
of  the  proteins  of  many  organs  goes  into  solution  by  this  process,  but  gen- 
erally much  remains  undissolved.  This  mixture  may  be  separated  into 
8evei*al  fractions,  for  example,  by  half  saturating  it  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  or  by  saturating  it  with  magnesium  sulphate,  a  portion  of  the 
proteins  known  as  globulins  are  thrown  out  and  may  be  removed  by  fil- 
tration, redissolved  in  weak  salt  solution  and  reprecipitated.  In  some 
such  way  as  this,  the  exact  method  which  it  is  best  to  follow  varying 
with  the  different  organs,  the  various  proteins  making  up  the  protein 
reudue  of  cells  may  be  examined.  It  may  be  said  that  in  all  cells  thus 
far  examined,  a  number  of  different  bodies  may  thus  be  isolated  from 
each  kind  of  living  matter  and  the  character  of  the  proteins  thus  iso- 
lated is  peculiar  to  the  kind  of  cells  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
Thus  one  finds  different  proteins  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  or  in  the 
livers  of  different  species  of  animals.  The  protein  mass  of  any  one 
eeli  is,  therefore,  made  up  of  a  group  of  bodies,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  their  solubilities  in  water,  salt  or  dilute 
alcohol. 

Composition.^ — If  a  little  of  this  protein  mass  after  extraction  with 
alcohol  and  ether  be  mixed  with  soda  lime  in  a  dry  test-tube  and  heated, 
it  will  be  found  to  yield  ammonia,  which  we  may  detect  by  its  odor.  By 
this  reaction  it  is  found  that  the  proteins  contain  nitrogen.  If  some  be 
heated  by  itself  it  chars  to  a  black  mass,  showing  that  it  contains  carbon 
and  is  organic.  If  the  combustion  is  carried  out  in  a  dry  tube,  moisture 
will  condense  on  the  walls  of  the  test-tube,  showing  that  the  protein 
contains  hydrogen ;  if  some  of  the  mass  is  fused  with  sodium  caH»onate 
or  hydrate^  ar  even  suspended  in  dilute  sodium  hydrate  and  thoroughly 
boiled,  and  to  the  solution  lead  acetate  is  added,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
bla^  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  will  be  formed,  proving  that  the  pro- 
teins contain  unoxidized  sulphur;  and.  finally,  if  another  portion  be 
fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  the  fusion  mass 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  ammonium  molybdate  added  and  warmed^ 
a  yellow^  precipitate  of  phoephomolybdic  acid  proves  the  presence  of 
phoaphorcis. 

A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  amounts  of  the  elements  in  different 
proteins  has  shown  some  variation,  but  the  typical  protein  substances 
eontaii],  of  carbon  about  50  per  eenU  -  nitrogen,  16  per  cent, ;  hydrogen, 
7  per  cent.;  oxygen,  22  per  cent.;  sulphur,  CK3  per  cent.;  phoepboms, 
04  per  cent. 
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Composition  of  Various  Plant  and  Ahimal  Peoteinb. 

C         H  N  S  O 

Amandin,    nlmond    51.30  6.90  18.90  0.43  22.47 

Corylin,    liazL-I  nut    50J2  fi.86  19.03  0.83  22.50 

Exuel«»ri,    Briizil-nul     52.23  6.95  lfl.20  1.00  21.47 

Edestiri,  iiemp'sced   51.36  7.01  18.05  0.B8  22.10 

Globulin,    cotton-seed    51.71  O.SO  18.30  0.62  22.51 

Viyjiin,   cow-jH'a    52.64  6.95  17.25  0.42  22.74 

CMycinin,   soy-bean    52.01  6.89  17.47  071  22.92' 

Lt'giirain,  IcntiL  vetch   ... 61.72  6.05  18.04  0.39  22.90 

PhiiSLobn,    kidney-bean     52.57  0.97  15.84  0.33  24.29 

Coitglutin.    blue    lupine    ....'..5M3  0.86  18.11  0.32  23.10 

Vicilin,    lentil     62.29  7.03  17.11  0.17  23.40 

Le^mulin,   lentil    53.31  6.71  16.08  0.97  22,93 

Gliaain,    wheats    rye    62.72  6.80  17.66  1.03  21.73 

Glutenin.    wlieat    52.34  0.83  17.49  1.08  22;26 

GJohnlin,   wheat    51.03  6.85  18.30  0.69  23.13 

Ilordein,    barley ..64.29  0.80  17.20  0.85  20.80 

Animal  proteins: 

Colligen 50.75  0.47  1 7.86                               Hoffmeiater 

Gelatin     (commercial)     49.38  6.80  17.07  0.7  25.13       Cbittenden 

Gehitin.    Iigamenta    50.49  6.71  17.90  0.57  24.33        Richards  and  G Id 

Elaatin,  jdlow  elastic  53.95  7.03  10.67  0.38  21.97       Schwarz 

Mucin,   submaxillary    48.84  0.80  12.32  0.84  31.20       Hnmmarsten 

Mucoid,   tendon   48.70  6.53  11.76  2.33  30.G3       Hammarsten 

Serum  globulin    52.71  7.01  15.85  l.ll  23.32       CliitteTidon  andGies 

Serum  albumin ,.63.08  7.10  15.93  1.90  21.96        Michel 

Fibrin 62,08  6.83  16.91  1,10  22.48       Hammarsten 

Hemoglobin,  ox    64.00  7.25  17.70  0.45  19.54       Fe  =  0.4  Hyfner 

Caai-in,  cow    ..... 63,00  7,00  15.70  0.8  22.05       Pi=0,86 

Nucleo-hi^tone,  thymus    43.69  5.00  16.87  0.47                    P=5.23 

Nuclutf-protumini,  herring 41.20  5.75  21.06  0.00  25.90       P  =  6.07 

Clupein,  herring   ,.,...  .47.93  7.59  31.68  0.00  12.78 

The  composition  of  the  plant  proteins  of  this  table  have  been  taken  from 
Osborne's  work  oa  the  plant  proteins. 

Properties. — A  further  study  of  these  substances  shows  that  they 
form  colloidal  soli(tions.  If  they  are  dissolved  in  water  or  dilute  salt 
sohition  and  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  bag  of  parclnnent  paper  and  the 
hag  is  placed  in  the  solvent,  the  proteins  do  not  pass  outside  the  bag. 
They  cannot  pas.s  through  parchment,  or  collodion,  or  animal  iijembranea 
by  diJTusion.  Dissolved  substances  which  do  not  pass  throug:h  mem- 
branes of  tliis  kind  were  called  by  the  English  physicist,  Graham,  col- 
loids, or  glued  ike  bodies,  because  glue,  which  is  also  a  protein,  cannot 
difTuse.  Most  proteins,  therefore,  are  colloids  and  we  may  infer  from 
tlie  fact  that  Ihoy  are  colloids  and  so  non-difTusible  that  their  molecules 
in  aqueous  solvents  are  largo.  Another  property  they  possess,  also 
in  dilating  a  large  molecular  size  when  in  solution  at  any  rate,  is  the 
opalescence  of  many  of  their  solutions.    Moreover  they  are  generally 
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amorphous,  although  a  few,  like  hemoglobin,  crystallize  easily  and  others 
cm  be  made  to  crystallize  with  some  difficulty. 

Another  property  of  nearly  all  proteins  is  that  when  they  are  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  the  digestive  juices  of  the  intestine  and  pancreas  of 
mammals,  or  when  they  are  heated  for  some  lime  with  acids,  they  are 
decomposed  into  a  mixture  of  substances  called  amino-acids  which  crya- 
Uilize.  In  other  words  proteins  are  digestible  by  certain  enzymes  and  on 
digestion  yield  amino-acids. 

They  have  besides  certain  powers  of  developing  colored  products 
when  treated  with  various  reagents  which  are  discussed  farther  onj 
Md  they  raay  be  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  heavj'  metals  and  they 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  many  acids  such  as  tannic  or  picric  or 
phosphotungstic.  These  reactions  are  used  for  their  easy  detection,  or 
even  tlieir  quantitative  determination.  And,  finally,  they  will  neutralize 
in  a  marked  degree  the  causticity  of  acids,  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
alkalies,  showing,  in  this  way,  that  they  are  amphoteric  bodies,  being 
both  bases  and  acids.  These  various  properties  served  to  define  the 
proteins  long  before  we  had  any  definite  information  of  their  chemical 
composition,  and  we  may  recapitulate  them  here  as  a  definition  of  the 
proteins : 

Definition.— iThe  proteins  are  organic  substances  found  in  nature 
in  living  matter,  or  associated  with  it,  and  always  produced  by  it.  They 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygon,  generally,  but  not  always, 
some  sulphur  and  sometimes  they  contain  phosphorus.  The  proportions 
of  these  constituents  are  approximately:  C,  50  per  cent;  II,  7  per  cent*; 
N,  16  per  cent, ;  0,  25  per  cent. ;  F,  0-3  per  cent. ;  S,  0  3  per  cent.  Their 
molecules  are  large,  at  least  in  aqueous  solution,  so  that  they  are  colloidal 
ind  do  not  pass  through  parchment  paper;  they  give  certain  color  and 
precipitation  reactions,  being  precipitated  by  alkaloidal  precipitating 
agents;  chemically  they  are  both  bases  and  acids  uniting  with  acids 
to  diminish  their  acidity,  and  with  bases  to  diminish  their  causticity; 
thty  are  digestible  by  various  enzymes  and  are  broken  up  by  acids  when 
in  solution  and  yield»  when  thus  digested  or  decomposed,  a  mixture  of 
Cfystalline,  simple  substances  known  as  ami  no-acids  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  are  n^-amino  acids. 

All  of  these  properties  of  the  proteins  are  explained,  or  accounted 
for,  b^  the  hypothesis  that  the  protein  molecule  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  amino-acids  united  through  their  carboxyl  and  amino  groups.  This 
hypothesis  was  first  well  grounded  by  Kosscl  by  his  analytical  studies 
of  the  simplest  proteins,  the  protamines;  and  confirmed  by  Curtius  and 
Emil  Fischer,  who  synthesized  bodies  having  these  same  properties  by 
fhB  condensation  of  amino-acids  in  tiie  manner  supposed  by  the  hypothe* 
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Classification. — By  the  meaEs  which  have  just  been  discussed  a  great 
variety  of  protein  substances,  all  having  certain  properties  in  common 
in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been  called  proteins,  have  been  isolated 
from  living  cells,  tissues  and  secretions,  and  separated  one  from  another 
by  their  solubilities  and  chemical  properties.  While  the  chemical  com- 
position of  none  of  these  substances  is  as  yet  accurately  known,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  and  convenient  to  divide  them  into  classes,  the  basis 
of  classification  being  chemical  so  far  as  possible,  and  where  a  chemical 
classification  is  not  possible,  solubility  has  been  made  the  basis.  Two 
such  classifications  have  been  proposed,  one  by  the  English  Society  of 
Physiologists,  the  other  by  the  American  Society  of  Biochemists.  The 
two  clasisifications  are  similar  in  their  principal  features. 

American  classification,^ — Proteins  are  defined  as  nitrogenous,  or- 
ganic substances  consisting  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  amino-acids  united  by 
their  carboxyl  and  amino  groups.  They  are  divided  into  three  main 
classes : 

1.  Simple  proteins. 

2.  Compound  or  conjugate  proteins. 

3.  Derived  proteins. 

The  first  two  classes  are  natural  proteins ;  tihe  last  includes  the  artificial 
and  proteins  modified  by  reagents. 

I.  THE  SIMPLE  PROTEINS.— These  are  naturally  occurring 
proteins  which  on  being  treated  with  enzymes  or  acids  break  up  only 
into  rt- amino  acids  or  their  derivatives.  They  dili'er  from  the  conjugate 
proteins  in  that  the  latter  break  up  not  only  into  amino-acids,  but  also 
into  other  non- protein  substances.  The  simple  proteins  are  separated 
into  the  following  groups  by  their  solubilities  and  other  properties: 

A.  Albumins.  Simple  proteins,  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  m 
water  and  dihite  salt  solutions.    OvaJbumin,  sentm  albumin. 

B.  Globulins,  Simple  proteins,  heat  coagulable,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  dilute  solution  of  salts  of  strong  bases  and  acids.  Serum 
globulin,  edestin. 

C.  Glutelins.  Simple  proteins,  heat  coagulable,  insoluble  in  water 
or  dilute  salt,  but  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,    Olutenin. 

D.  Prolamines.  Simple  proteins,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  80 
per  cent,  alcohol,    (iliadin,  hordcinf  zein.    Found  in  grains. 

E.  Albuminoids,  Simple  proteins,  insoluble  in  dilute  acid,^  alkalii 
water  or  salt  solutions.    Elastinf  keratin^  collagen, 

P,  Histones.  Simple  proteins,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  acid;  strongly  basic,  and  insoluble  in  ammonia. 
Histone  from  birds'  corpuscles  and  thymus. 

G.  Protamines.  Simple  proteins,  strongly  basic,  non-coagulable  by 
heat,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  yielding  large  amounts  of  diamino-acids 


on  decomposition.    Sturin,  salmin,  clupeiti,  etc.    Found  in  ripe  sperm 

of  fishes. 

I  U.  CONJUGATED  PROTEINS.— These  are  compounds  of  sim- 
ple proteins  with  some  other  non-protein  group.     The  other  group  is 

^ generally  acid  in  nature.    They  are  subdivided  into  the  foHowing  classes: 

A.    Chromoprotcins.'     The  prosthetic  group  (Gr.  prosthcsos,  addi* 

tional)  is  colored.    It  may  be  hematin  as  in  hemoglobin,  or  the  colored 

I  radicles   of    phyeocrythrin   or   phycocyan.     Hemoglobinf    Jiemocyanin, 

\  pkifcocryOirinf  phycocyan. 

I      B,    Glyco-  or  glucoproteins.     The  prosthetic  group  eoutaina  a  car- 

■tedj*ate  radicle.    In  mucin  and  cartilage  it  may  be  chondroitic  acid. 

Hkin,  ichikulin,  mucoids, 

I  C.  Phosphoproteins.  Proteins  of  the  cytoplasm.  The  prosthetic 
group  is  not  known,  but  it  contains  phosphoric  acid,  but  not  nucleic  acid 
or  a  phospholipin.    Casein,  vitelUn. 

I  D.  Nucleoproteins.  Proteins  of  the  nucleus.  The  chromatin.  The 
prosthetic  group  is  nucleic  acid.    Nuchin,  mtcleohuio7te. 

E.  Lecithoproteins.     Found  in  the  cytoplasm  and  limiting  mem- 
bmne.    Prosthetic  group  is  lecithin  or  a  phospholipin.    No  lecithoprotein 

I  has  as  yet  been  isolated.    They  probably  exist. 

F.  Lipoproteins.*      Existence   is   still    doubtful.     The    prosthetic 
group  is  a  higher  fatty  acid. 

.  in.  DERIVED  PROTEINS.— This  group  is  an  artificial  one,  but 
it  includes  all  the  various  decomposition  products  of  the  naturally  occur- 
fing  proteins  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  reagents,  or  enzymes, 
I  or  phj'sical  agents  such  as  heat;  and  also  artificially  synthesized  pro- 
1  le'ma.  It  is  divided  into  various  groups  by  solubility  and  also  somewhat 
I  according  to  the  degree  of  decomposition. 

A.    PRIMARY  PROTEIN  DERIVATIVES. 

a.     Proteins,     Derived  proteins.    The  first  products  of  the  action  of 
«cids,  enzymes  or  water.    Insoluble  in  water.    Edestan,  mijosan. 
I      b,     Metaproteins.    The  further  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  produces 
inetaproteins.    These  are  soluble  in  weak  acids  or  alkalies  but  insoluble 
in  neutral  solutions.    Acid  alhumm  (acid  metaprotein)  ;  alkali  albumin, 

c.    Coagulated  proteins.    Insoluble  protein  products  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  or  alcohol. 
I      B.    SECONDARY  PROTEIN  DERIVATIVES. 

a.    Proteoses.    Hydrolytic  decomposition  products  of  proteins.    Sol- 

*The  subdivision  here  called  chromoprotcins  is  called  "Hemoglobins"   in   the 
tttual  American   elasaiiication.     The  word  Chromoprotein    has  so   muny   points  of 
I  •oiw^^ifrity  over  thnt  recommended  by  the  Society  that  it  haa  been  adopted  here.     It 
1  »u  adapted  by  the  English  classification. 

'Artiflcinl  lipoproteins  are  easily  made.    This  Bubdiviaion  has  been  added  by  the 
ftBtbor  to  tlic  classification  adopted  by  the  Society. 
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uble  in  water,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  precipitated  by.saturatii 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

b.  Peptones.  LLydrolytic  decomposition  products  of  protein 
ble  in  water,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  not  precipitated  by  saturati 
ammonium  sulphate;  geiit^rally  diirusible  and  giving  tlie  biuret  r 

c.  Peptides.  These  are  compounds  of  amiuo-aeids  of  whidi  t 
position  is  known.  Many  are  synthetic.  The  amino-acids  are 
through  the  amino  and  carboxyl  groups.  They  may  or  may  i 
the  biuret  reaction.  They  are  not  heat  coagulable.  They  ar< 
di-,  tri^,  tetra-,  penta-peptides,  etc.,  according  as  they  contain  twc 
eral  amino-aeids  in  the  molecule. 

ENGLISH  CLASSIFICATION. 
L    SIMPLE  PROTEINS. 
1.    Protamines. 
Histones. 


Globulins. 
Albumins. 
Glutelins. 
Gliadins. 


(Soluble  in  80  per  cen1 


(Prolamins.' 
insoluble  in  water.) 

7.  Sclero-proteins.       (Forming    the    skeletal    stru< 

animals.) 

8.  Phosphoproteins.    Caseinogen. 
IL    CONJUGATED  PROTEINS. 

1,  Chromoproteins, 

2,  Nucleoproteins, 

3,  Glucoproteins. 
Ill     HYDROLYZED  PROTEINS, 

L     Metaproteins. 

2.  Albumoscs  or  Proteoses. 

3.  Peptones. 

4.  Polypeptides. 
The  definitions  adopted  of  these  groups  are  essentially  th* 

given  in  the  American  classification.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
classification  places  the  phosphoprotcins  amaug  the  simple  prot 
Decomposition  products  of  the  proteins. — Before  we  take  up 
detail  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  different  proteins  included 
protein  mass  from  cells,  we  may  consider,  first,  those  propertic 
alJ  such  masses  show,  whatever  their  origin,  since  these  are  the 
mental  or  peculiar  properties  common  to  the  proteins  as  a  class,  a 
were  observed  before  the  composition  of  the  proteins  was  kn 
the  reactions  explainable.  The  first  of  these  properties,  nan 
chemical  composition,  has  already  been  referred  to.    The  elemei 


posing  them  are  araong  the  most  abundant  on  the  earth.  Besides  their 
elementary  composition,  all  such  protein  masses  show  certain  color  reac- 
tions which  arc  convenient  for  their  identification ;  and  they  all  yield 
certain  crystalline  amino-acids  when  cooked  with  acid.  We  may  begin 
with  a  stndy  of  these  decomposition  products,  since  the  way  followed  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  composition  of  such  a  large  molecule  as  that  of 
protein  is  to  break  it  into  smaller  pieces  in  various  ways  and  from 
the  character  of  these  pieces,  which  are  sufficiently  small  to  permit  the 
determination  of  their  composition,  to  imagine  liow  they  are  united  in 
the  larger  molecule  j  we  then  put  this  imagination  to  the  test,  as  to  ita 
validity,  by  artificially  uniting  the  pieces  in  tlie  way  they  are  supposed 
to  occur  and  see  if  the  artificial  product  thus  obtained  corresponds,  in 
lis  properties,  with  the  natural  product  wliose  composition  was  sought. 
If  it  does  correspond  the  structure  of  the  molecule  is  considered  solved. 

The  main  difficulty,  or  one  difficulty,  in  such  studies  on  chemical 
stnicture,  comes  from  the  possibility  that  the  substances  isolated  in  the 
decomposition  may  not  have  been  preformed  in  the  molecule,  but  may 
have  arisen  secondarily  during  the  reaction;  but  this  difficulty  can  be 
avoided,  in  part  at  least,  by  breaking  up  the  molecule  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  if  tlie  products  arc  the  same  whatever  method  is  used,  it  may  be 
confidently  believed  the  fragments  actually  pre-existed   in   the  mole- 
cule.   In  the  case  of  (he  proteins  the  problem  was  in  this  particular 
onusually  simple.    The  proteins  may  be  broken  up  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  they  always  yield  the  same  end  products,  from  which  it  is  certain 
that  these  fragments  pre-exist,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the 
protein  molecule.    The  proteins  may  be  broken  up  by  heatiug  them  for 
several  hours  at  a  boiling  temperature  with  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
or  30  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam 
acting  for  many  days ;  or  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  either  cold 
or  heated ;  or  they  may  be  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  solu- 
tion of  nearly  neutral  reaction  by  digestive  enzymes  isolated  from  animal 
or  plant  tissues.     The  result  is  always,  in  its  main  features,  the  same. 
If  treated  in  any  of  these  ways  the  colloidal  cliaracter  of  the  protein 
diaappears  and  it  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple  substances,  which 
are  crystal lizablo  and  which  can  bo  separated  from  each  other.    These 
iubstanccs  are  amiuo-aeids.    From  these  experiments  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  the  amino-acids  must  pre-exist  in  the  molecule,  since  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  in  these  various  conditions  of  acidity  and  temperature 
alirays  the  same  products  would  be   formed  did  they   not  pre-exist. 
Furthermore,  by  oxidation  of  the  protein  by  permanganate,  or  other 
oiidizing  agents,  oxidized  products  of  the  amino-acids  may  be  had.    The 
conclusion  that  the  amino-acids  are  preformed  in  the  molecule  is  also 
Itreogthened  by  the  character  of  the  decomposition  which  has  taken 
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place.  It  is  found  that  the  total  weight  of  the  amino-acids  from  a  given 
weight  of  protein  is  greater  than  that  of  the  protein  from  which  they 
are  derived ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  deeouiposed 
mass  is  leas;  and  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  more.  This  shows 
that  in  the  process  of  decomposition  the  elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
have  been  added;  and  further  study  shows  that  water  has  been  taken 
up  and  combined  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  that  water  alone 
will  bring  the  decomposition  to  pass.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  all  these 
decompositions  produced  by  acids,  alkalies  or  enzymes  are  in  reality 
produced  by  water,  they  are  hence  called  hydrolyses  (Gr.  Ilyddr,  water; 
lysis,  to  loosen)  or  hydrolytic  decompositions.  Since  this  is  a  mild  pro- 
cess, no  great  energy  transformations  accompanying  the  decomposition, 
it  is  an  additional  evidence  that  the  aminoacids  pre-exist  in  the  protein 
molecule  and  that  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  entrance  of 
water. 

The  amino-acids  which  have  been  identified  are  nearly  all  « -amino 
acids,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  others  than  (r  acids  may  still  be  found. 
An  a  -amino  acid  is  an  organic  acid  in  which  one  hydrogen  of  the  a 
carbon  atom,  that  is  the  carbon  atom  jnst  beiiind  the  carboxyl,  is  substi- 
tuted by  an  amino  group.    An  amino  group  is  NH«. 

The  following  amino-acids  liave  been  isolated  from  the  cleavage  of 
simple  proteins:  glycocoll,  alanine,  valine,  caprine,  or  glycolcucine,  leu* 
cine,  180-leucine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  tyrosine,  phenyl  alanine, 
tryptophane,  histidine,  arginine,  lysine,  proline,  cystine,  oxyprolinc, 
diamino-acetic  acid,  dioxy-diaminosuberic  acid,  C^H,f^N20^J,  and  diarnino- 
trioxydodecanoic  acid,  CjsHjftN.O,,.  Both  of  these  latter  were  found  in 
caseine.  The  composition  of  these  acids  is  shown  in  the  following  struc- 
tural formulas.  A  /^-alanine,  that  is  /^-amino-propionic  acid  has  been 
isolated  from  carnosine,  a  di-peptide  found  in  muscle. 

Structure  of  amino  .acids  isolated  from  simple  proteins. 

1,    Aliphatic,  mo7io-amino,  mono-carhoxylic  acids. 


H 
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11.    Mono-umino,  di'Carhoxylic  acids.       III.    Isq-cyclic  anuno  acids. 
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IV.    Hetero-cyclic  atnino-acids. 

CH                 H    NH^O 

BJ3  —  CH, 

HC'^    C  —   c— C— C—  C-OH 

HO       C-(J-OH 

w\ 

NH    H 

Tryptophane 

Proline 

(o-amino,  /S- indole  propionic  acid) 

(a -pyrrolidine  carbozylic  add) 

C.A.NA- 

C,H,NO,. 

HC— N 

>CH 

HC— H 

H  C  -s  CHOH 

"l              ° 
HC       C-O-OH 

1 
H— C— NH^ 

0  =  <LoH 

\/^- 

Histidine 

Oxy-proline 

(a-amino,  /Simidazole 

(The  position  of  the  hydroxyl  ia 

propionic  acid) 
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CHNO. 

CHNO. 

e     9     S    2 

6     B         8 

V.    Diamino-mono  carhoxylic  acids. 

KH, 

NH, 

C  =  NH 

H— 0— H 

ll-H 

H-C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— 6— H 

H— Lh 

H— C— H 

H— C— NH, 

H— C— NHj 

0  =  0— OH 

0  =  C— OH 

Arginine 

Lysine 

(a-amino,  d-guanidine 

(afdi-amino, 

valerianic  acid) 

caproic  acid) 

C.H„N,0,. 

C,H,.N^O,. 

Important  properties  of  the  amino-acids. — 1.  Soluhiliiy,  Com- 
pounds tuith  acids  and  hoses.  The  amino-acids  are  nearly  all  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  tyrosine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
soluble  in  hot  water,  while  cystine  is  soluble  with  diflBculty  in  both  hot 
and  cold  water.  Cysteine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  soluble.  They  are 
all  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  except  cystine^  which  doei 
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not  dissolve  easily  in  dilute  ammonia.  Leucine,  while  it  is  quite  soluble 
in  cold  water,  redissolves  very  slowly.  The  amino-aeids  are  insoluble  in 
ether.  The  reaction  of  all  the  mono  earboxylic-mono-amino  acids  is 
amphoteric  to  litmus;  the  diainino  acids  and  histidine  and  arginjne  react 


Fio.  13. — Cryitals  of  bitiihitnp  dithioiide  (Sibri'lner  iind  Sborej). 


alkaline  in  solution  and  absorb  C^O,  from  the  airj  whereas  the  mono- 
imino,  dicarboxylic  acids  (aspartic,  glutamic)  are  acid  in  reaction.  Pos- 
Wfiing  both  carboxyl  and  amino  groups,  they  unite  both  with  acids  and 
bfises  and  behave  tlius  both  as  bases  and  acids.  They  form  two  series 
of  salts.  As  bases  they  react  like  stibslitutcd  ammonias  to  form  hydro- 
chJorides  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salts  thus  formed  ionize  into  the 
tminoacid  as  the  cation  and  chlorine  as  the  anion.  As  acids  they 
tmtte  with  bases,  such  as  sodium  hydrate,  to  form  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
amiao-acid,  which  on  ionizing  yields  sodium  as  the  cation  and  the 
amino-acid  as  the  anion.    These  reactions  may  be  written  as  follows: 


H 
H-C— KH^    4-    HCl     "    U-~C-~Si^R 


H 
H-^C— H 


/H 


a=c— OH 

Alanine  hydrochloride. 


H 
H— C^H/H 

E— C— N— H    + 


CI 


0  =  C— OH 

Alanine 
c&tion. 


Chlorine 
BDion. 


The  positive  charge,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  on  the  nitrogen  atom  of  the 
vniao  group. 
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With  bases  the  reaction  is  as  follows 
H  H 

E— C— H  H— C— H 


M 

H— C— H 

I  i  I  + 

H— C— NH  4-NaOH H-=C— NH  +H0     ^ZZ     H— C— NH      +     N& 

0=C— O— H  0=C— O— Na  0=C— (T 


Alanine. 


Sodium  ttlanate. 


Alanine 
anion. 


Sodium 
cation. 


The  negative  charge  is  on  the  oxygen  atom  when  the  ainino-acid  is  present 
as  an  anion. 

As  they  are  both  weak  acids  and  weak  bases,  both  of  their  salta 
undergo  hydrolytic  dissociation,  so  that  the  sodium  salts  are  alkaline 
in  reaction,  due  to  sodium  hydrate;  and  the  hydrochlorides  are  acid, 
there  being  always  present  some  free  hydrochloric  acid. 


CH 


H    0 

I 


OH  +  H^O 


NH^HCl 


CH 


Alanine  bydrochloTide 
H     O 

J-IU-: 


H    0 
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H    0 


L 
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Sodium  alanate. 
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This  property  of  the  amino-acids  of  uniting  both  with  bases  and  acids 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  determining  the  behavior  of  the  proteins, 
which  act  similarly. 

2.    Ufiion  with  salts  of  metals. 

By  their  amino  groups  the  acids  will  unite,  also»  with  such  salts  as 
mercuric  chloride  or  nitrate,  silver  nitrate,  platinum  chloride  and  enpric 
chloride  to  form  double  salts,  and  some  of  these  compounds  are  crystal- 
line. All  of  these  metals  come  below  hydrogen  in  the  order  of  their 
solution  tensions,  that  is  in  the  electromotive  series  of  tlie  metals.  The 
reaction  with  cupric  chloride  may  be  written  as  follows: 
CH^— CH^=CH.NH^— COOH  -f-  CuCl^  , ►  CH^— CU^— CH-NH^CuCl^— COOH, 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  powder  of  the  amino-acids  to  combine  with 
copper  and  mercuric  salts  to  precipitate  them  from  their  solutions.  Mer- 
curie  acetate  in  the  presence  of  carbonates  is  one  of  the  best  reagents  to 
use  for  this  purpose,  although  the  precipitation  is  probably  not  quanti- 
tative and  many  pther  compounds  than  the  amino-acids  will  precipitate 
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with  this  reagent.  One  makes  the  solution  weakly  alkaline  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  and  then  adds  alternately  a  little  of  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  mercuric  acetate,  and  a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  keep  the  reaction  alkaline,  as  long  as  a  white  preeipilate  is  obtained 
and  then  sufficient  of  the  reagents  so  that  on  stirring  the  precipitate  has 
a  faint  yellowish-red  color.  Then  5-8  volumes  of  98  per  cent,  alcohol  are 
added. 

The  amino-acids  also  have  the  property  of  forming  compounds  with 
ordinary  salts  such  as  sodium  chloride. 

3,   Condensation  of  aldehydes  with  the  amino  group. 

The  amino  groups  will  also  condense  with  aldehydes,  particularly 
with  formaldehyde,  with  the  elimination  of  water  according  to  the 
reaction : 


H  N    0 
CH^— C— 6— OH 

H 

Alanine. 

H 

1 
-f^    H— C=0 

Forraaldeliyde, 

CH^i=N    0 

— ^     CH^-=C-4:— OH-f 

I! 
Metliylene  alanine 

CH^  =  N    0 

CB^^C— C— OH 

H 

tf ethylene  alanine. 

^     2H  — ^ 

H—N— CH^ 
CH— C— C— OH 

Methyl  alanine. 

By  tbfs  reaction  the  methylene  substitution  products  are  formed  and 
these  by  reduction  go  over  readily  into  the  methyl-amino  deri%'atives  as 
ahown  above.  This  substitution  of  methylene  for  the  positive  element 
hydrogen  in  the  amino  group  reduces  the  basicity  of  the  amino  group 
so  that  the  acid  character  of  the  carboxyl  comes  clearly  into  evidence, 
and  these  substituted  acids  may  now  be  titrated  with  sodium  hydrate, 
using  phenol-phthalein  as  indicator.  This  reaction  is  extremely  impor- 
lunt,  partly  because  such  methyl  substitution  products  are  quite  com- 
mon in  animals  and  plants  and  they  are  probably  produced  in  this  way, 
and  partly  because  this  reaction  is  the  basis  of  the  Sorensen  method, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  determining  in  a  simple  way  the 
amount  of  amino-acids  in  a  mixture.  See  p.  914.  Other  aldehydes  do 
not  react  so  readily  as  formaldehyde  with  the  amino  group. 

4.     The  carbamino  reaction  of  amino-acids. 

Another  very  interesting  and  important  reaction  of  the  amino-acids 
is  their  union  with  calcium  and  carbonic  acid  to  form  carbamino  com- 
pounds, a  reaction  discovered  and  studied  by  Siegfried  and  a  reaction 
af  considerable  biological  importance,  since  it  occurs  in  the  living  organ- 
ism.   When  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  unite,  two  compounds  may  be 
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formed,  namely,  ammonium  carbonate,  (NHJ2CO3,  aud  ammonium  car- 
bamate, the  ammonium  salt  of  carbamic  acid,  NH^OCO.NH^, 

o  o 


H— O— 0--0— H 

Carbonic  acid. 


4-    2NH,- 
AmraoDia, 


NH  ^-C— O-NH      4. 
Ammuniimi  carbamate. 


H.O 


The  esters  of  carbamic  acid  are  quite  important.    They  are  called  are- 
tbanes.    The  ethyl  ester,  ordinary  urethane,  is  a  useful  bypnotic. 

o 

NH^— C— O— CH^— CH^ 
U  re  thane. 

The  earbamino  reaction  of  the  amino-acids  is  similar  to  this  union  of 
ammonia  and  CO^  to  make  carbamic  acid. 

Alanine,  for  example,  unites  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  a 
lime  salt  to  form  the  compound 

CH^— CH— NH-^  =  0 


0  =  C— O— Ca 


-i 


This  reaction  is  of  considerable  importance  in  getting  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  mixtures  of  amino-acids  and  in  studying  the  course  of 
the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteins.  One  determines  the  nitro- 
gen and,  by  boiling  the  filtered  solution  containing  the  carbaraino  com- 
pound, the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  precipitated.  There  is  thus 
obtained  a  relation  between  the  number  of  nitrogen  atoms  and  the  mole- 
cules of  carbon  dioxide  whicli  have  been  in  union.  The  result  is  expressed 
as  the  quotient  CO;.,/N,  In  the  case  of  monoaraino  acids  this  quotient  will 
be  one.  Such  a  quotient  will  incaQ  that  all  the  amino-acids  in  the  mixture 
are  monoamino  acids  and  all  the  amino  groups  are  free,  since  the  reaction 
only  occurs  between  free  amino  groups  and  free  carboxy!  groups.  If 
diamine  acids  are  present,  or  if  the  amino-acids  are  in  part  combined 
in  peptide  unions,  the  quotient  will  be  less  than  one,  since  tiie  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  greater  than  the  number  of  free  amino  groups.  It  is  possible 
by  studying  this  quotient  to  follow  the  course  of  the  digestion  of  the 
proteins  and  determine  when  the  reaction  is  complete.  There  are,  how- 
ever, easier  methods  wliich  will  be  shown  later. 

5,     Deafiiidization  by  oj-idation. 

The  amino  group  is  detached  only  with  great  difficulty  in  acid  hy- 
drolysis, or  by  the  action  of  alkalies.  One  would  think  it  might  easily  be 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  to  form  the  iiydroxy  acid,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
If  it  were,  it  would  be  impossible  to  isolate  the  amino-acids  from  the 
proteins  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The  amino-acids  are  most  stablo  in  the  form 
of  their  acid  salt3.    Most  of  them  are  quite  stable^  too,  in  alkaline  solu- 
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tian,  but  cystine  and  cysteine  will  lose  tlieir  sulphur  to  a  large  extent 
in  alkaline  solution  and  argioine  decomposes  into  ornithine  and  urea. 
The  fact  that  the  amino  nitrogen  is  so  f  rmly  attached  and  the  amino- 
adds  so  stable  in  acid  solution  enables  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that 
tlie  ammonia,  which  always  appears  in  small  amounts  when  a  protein  is 
bydrolyzed  in  acid  solution,  cannot  have  come  from  the  amino  acids,  but 
most  have  had  some  other  linking  in  the  protein  molecule.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  represents  acid  amide  nitrogen  and  not  amino-acid  nitrogen. 
It  was  in  a  free  carboxyl  group.  It  is  called  amide  nitrogeo.  Its  amount 
is  variable,  as  we  shall  see*  But  while  the  amino  group  is  not  readily 
detached  by  a  simple  hydrolysis,  it  can  be  readily  removed  by  an  oxida- 
tion. By  various  oxidizing  agents  such  as  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  perman- 
pmate,  the  amino  group  is  displaced  and  the  corresponding  ke tonic  acid 
is  formed.  This  reaction  is  reversible.  The  reaction  may  be  written  as 
follows; 


CH, 


CH, 


NH. 


0  =  C— OH  Oi^C— OH 

Alanine.  Pyruvic  acid. 

Hie  reaction  in  the  left  direction  goes  on  only  in  the  presence  of  reducing 
tgents.  Both  these  reactions  are  of  very  great  importance,  since  they 
Occur  in  the  metabolism  of  amino-acids  in  living  matter  and  show  the 
way  in  which  amino-acids  may  form  from  the  decomposition  products 
of  the  sugars  and  ammonia ;  and  how  the  proteins  may  be  converted, 
with  the  loss  of  ammonia,  into  earbohydratcs.  The  ammonia  thus  formed 
in  the  body  by  this  o.xidation  of  the  amino-acids  has  a  great  many  func- 
tions which  are  discussed  on  page  248.  By  further  oxidation  the  ammonia 
thus  set  free  may  be  oxidized  to  nitrogen  gas.  This  may  be  done  by 
bromine,  or  chlorine,  or  nitrous  acid  in  the  following  reaction: 

NH.  4-  HO.no   — ^  2H  O  -f  N 
Nitroua  acid. 

This  last  reaction  is  used  in  determining  the  quantity  of  amino-acids  or 
the  azmno  nitrogen  of  a  protein  in  the  van  Slyke  method.  The  nitrogen 
gu  evolved  by  treatment  of  the  protein  or  its  bydrolyzed  products  by 
mttxms  acid  is  collected  and  measured  and  the  number  of  amino  groups  in 
inlutioii  of  the  acids  is  thus  determined  with  very  great  ease.  The  same 
fiethod,  using  bromine  in  ^lace  of  nitrous  acid,  is  employed  clinically 
for  the  determination  of  urea  and  some  other  forms  of  nitrogen  in  the 
onae.  Although  the  amino  group  is  replaced  by  oxygen  with  ease,  it 
iinol  replaceable  with  hydrogen.  That  is,  if  a  protein  is  bydrolyzed  with 
bjdrochlonc  acid  and  tin,  so  that  nascent  hydrogen  is  set  free,  the  hydro- 
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gen  does  not  displace  the  amino  group  to  form  the  fatty  aeid.  In  fact, 
tin  is  not  infrequently  added  to  reduce  the  decomposition  caused  by  oxi- 
dation duriDg  an  hydrolysis. 

6.    Format  ion  of  lactams  and  piperazine  nucleu 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  these  «  acids  is  the  fact  that  they 
form  anhydrides,  two  molecules  combining,  with  the  greatest  readiness. 
Thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  solutions  of  leucine  or  other 
amino-acids  to  produce  some  condensation  to  imides,  such  as  leucimmide; 
diketopiperazine  nuclei  are  thus  formed: 


(CH  ),  =  CH— CH  — CH.NH- 


O 

J 


CH  — CH 

2  2 


0  =  (i-HN-CH— CH^-CH  =|CH^),  ;       h/  \h 

Leticiuimide   (Dii&obutyl-dikefcopiperazine).  Piperazine. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  heterocyclic  rings  of  this  kind  occur  in 

the  protein  molecule,  but  their  presence  has  not  yet  been  proved.    Such 

a  condensation  may,  however,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  cyclic  amino-acids 

from  straight  chain  amino-acids. 

"When  the  amino  group  is  in  the  y  or  S  position  as  compared  with  the 

J* 
carboxyl^  as  it  is  in  glutamic  aeid,  for  example,   COOH — CH^— CH, — 

y 

CHNH2 — COOH,  an  internal  condensation  within  the  molecule  occurs 

with  the  greatest  ease.  These  anhydride  substances  correspond  to  the 
lactones  and  are  called  lactams.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  although 
the  amino-acids  themselves  are  without  special  physiological  or  toxic 
action,  these  lactams  are  powerful  poisons,  producing  strychnine-like 
convulsions.  By  this  lactam  formation  some  of  the  cyclic  amino-acids 
may  be  formed  from  the  straight  chain  amino-acids. 

This  may,  for  example,  be  tbe  origin  of  proline.    Glutamic  acid  under- 
goes a  condensation  of  this  kind  to  form  the  lactam,  pyrrolidon  ear- 
boxylic  acid,  which  by  reduction  will  yield  pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid, 
or  proline. 
0  =  C— CH,— CH  — CH.NH  —COOH 

2  3  2 


CH^— CH 
2  2 


+  2H,   — 


CH.— CH  „  , 

CH— COOH 


i 


o  =  h      tn— COOH 

Pyrrolidon  carboxylic  acid. 

7.     The  taste  of  amino-acids. 

The  amino-acids  being  very  weak  acids  imd  having  amino  groups 


Proline, 
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which  resemble,  in  their  properties,  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, have  also,  in  many  cases,  a  sweet  taste.  Thus  glycoeoll.  as  its 
naino  ijuplies  (Gr.  glykys,  sweet;  kollUf  glue;  the  sweet  substant^e  from 
glue),  is  very  sweet.  Alanine  is  also  sweet  and  so  is  caprine,  or  glyeo- 
teucine.    Leucine,  however,  is  tastelct.s  ami  iso  leucine  is  bitter. 

It  is  not  yet  known  why  some  substances  are  sweet  and  others  bitter. 
The  problem  is  identical  with  tbe  general  problem  of  the  nature  of  stimu- 
lation and  the  character  of  the  irritable  response  of  living  matter.  In 
this  case  it  is  essentially  the  question  of  how  the  taste  buds  of  the  sweet- 
perceiving  nerves  are  stimulated. 

8.    Optical  properties  of  amino-acids. 

The  amino-acids  obtained  from  proteins  by  hydrolysis  by  acids  or 
enzymes  are  all  except  glycine  optically  active.  Most  are  levo-rotatory. 
Theflf  carbon  is  always  asymmetric.  Since  the  total  rotatory  action  of 
any  collection  of  amino-acids  obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis  or  by  digestive 
enzymes  is  different  from,  and  generally  greater  than,  the  rotation  of  the 
protein  from  which  they  come,  the  change  in  the  rotatory  power  of  a 
digesting  protein  enables  us  to  follow  the  rate  of  digestion. 

The  amino-acids  obtained  from  the  proteins  by  hydrolysis  by  alka- 
pgt,  or  which  have  been  obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis  from  protein  which 
ita  been  treated  for  a  time  with  dilute  alkali,  are  for  tlie  most  part 
inactive.  The  amino-acids  obtained  from  such  alkali- treated  proteins 
nre  as  a  rule,  but  not  exclusively,  composed  of  equal  amounts  of  the 
dftitro-  and  levo-rotatory  forms  of  the  acids.  Since  in  the  proteins  prob- 
ibly  only  one  of  the  optically  active  forms  of  an  amino-aeid  occurs,  as 
ihown  by  the  activity  of  those  acids  when  freed  by  enzymes  or  acid 

irolysis,  it  follows  that  by  the  action  of  alkali  the  other  optically  active 
form  has  been  produced.  This  process  by  which  from  one  optically  active 
isomer  the  opposite  optically  active  isomer  is  produced  is  called  *'  racemi- 
Eation.*'  The  name  is  derived  from  racemic  acid  (page  22)  which  is 
com'posed  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two  optical  antipodes  of  tartaric 
Now  it  is  found  that  the  amino-acids  when  free  do  not  easily  or 

dly  racemize  when  treated  by  dilute  alkali.  The  racemization  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dilute  alkali  on  protein  must,  therefore,  occur 
vhile  the  amino-acids  are  combined  in  the  molecule  of  the  protein. 
The  way  this  is  produced  is  very  interesting  and  very  valuable  infor- 
mation about  which  amino-acids  have  free  earboxyl  groups  on  them 
in  Ihe  protein  molecule  can  be  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  ease  of  racemization  by  alkali  of  the  amino-acids  which  have  the 
<?&rboxyl  combined.  The  explanation  as  given  by  Hakin  is  as 
follows : 

The  amino-acids  of  the  proteins  are  linked  through  their  amino  and 
Mtrhoxyl  groups  in  the  following  way  as  illustrated  by  alanyl-alanine. 
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Dipcptides  like  this  do  not  easily  undergo  racemizatioE  j  but  more ' 
plex  polypeptideB  do.  ^^ 

O    H    H    O    H  ^J 


HO— C— C=N— c-*c— : 


NH. 


U 


I 

CH 


Alanyl-alaniue.    Ketone  form- 

This  is  the  ketone  form.  Now  by  intramolecular  rcarrangem( 
hydrogen  of  the  i^  carbon  atom  passes  over  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
group  to  make  the  enol  form,  thus: 

0     H     H    OH 
HO— I]— <1— ll^  -  C^-NH. 


U 


U 


Enol  peptide  form. 

The  ketone  and  enol  forms  are  probably  in  equilibrium  will 
other,  some  enol  going  back  to  ketone  and  some  ketone  to  enoL 

By  this  enol  formation  the  carbon  atom  of  the  second  alanyl 
which  had  been  asymmetrical  now  becomes  symmetrical.     When 
the  ketone  form  with  its  asymmetric  carbon  is  regenerated,  the 
acid  with  the  double  bond  will  form  equal  amounts  of  the  two  • 
isomers,  since  there  will  be  nothing  to  determine  that  one  rathe* 
the  other  isomer  simll  be  formed.    It  is  clear  that  the  alkali  must  tf 
producing  the  enol  form  in  the  peptide  groups  and  in  this  way  it  pr 
its  raeomization.    Furthermore,  since  only  those  amino  acids  whir 
their  carboxyl  groups  combined  can  undergo  the  enol  formation,  r 
6nd  out,  by  studying  the  optical  activity  of  various  amino-acif 
duced  from  protein  by  acid  hydrolysis  after  the  protein  had  been 
with  dilate  alkali,  which  of  the  acids  have  been  raeemized  and  wh? 
Those  which  were  raeemized  must  have  had  their  carboxyl  groups  ' 
those  which  were  not  probably  had  their  carboxyls  free. 

Amounts  of  various  amino-acids  in  different  proteins.^ — ^T> 
oils  proteins  differ  in  the  amounts  of  the  different  amino-acidf 
they  yield  on  hydrolysis.  While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determin 
of  the  amino-acids  quantitatively,  yet  this  is  possible  for  some  > 
and  approximations  may  he  made  for  the  others.  The  quantitativ 
mination  of  arginine,  lysine  and  histidine  in  a  mixture  of  ami» 
can  be  made.  The  protein  is  bydrolyzed  by  prolonged  cooking 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  or  concentrated  HCl  and  the  bases,  aft< 
ration  of  the  humus  materials  by  filtration  and  deeolorization  wi 
coal,  are  precipitated  by  phosphotungstie  acid.  The  further  se| 
three  acids  is  accomplished  by  the  different  solubilities 
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While  all  proteins  yield  amino-acids  the  relative  amounts  of  tli€ 
different  ones  vary  in  each  protein.  Thus  salmin,  a  protamine  found 
in  the  head  of  the  salmon  sperm,  yields  arginiue  to  over  85  per  cent. 
of  its  weight;  others  yield  large  amounts  of  leucine,  or  glycocoll  or 
glutamic  acid ;  some  yield  no  tyrosine,  or  cystine,  or  tryptophane.  The 
proteins  differ  from  each  other  chemically,  therefore,  in  the  amount  of 
the  different  amino-acid  nuclei  they  contain. 
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In  the  accompanying  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  different  pro- 
teins  have  a  widely  different  composition.  Thus  the  proteins  of  silk  have 
half  their  molecule  composed  of  glyeocoll  and  alanine;  whereas  in  salmin 
87  per  cent,  of  the  molecule  is  arginine.  The  alcohol  soluble  proteins 
like  zein  contain  very  large  amounts  of  proline  and  glutamic  acid.  Tyro- 
sine, trj'ptophane  and  other  amino-acids  are  present  id  some  and  absent 
in  others.  The  amount  of  ammonia  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
weakly  alkaline  solutions  of  the  hydrolytic  products  is  seen  to  be  roughly 
parallel  to  the  amount  of  glutamic  acid  in  the  molecule,  those  proteins 
like  gliadin  having  a  large  amount  of  glutamic  acid,  have  also  a  large 
amount  of  ammonia,  whereas  the  protamines  which  lack  glutamic  acid 
in  their  molecules  have  no  ammonia.  Tliis  fact  means  that  glutamic  and 
possibly  aspartic  acids  have  an  amide  group  in  the  free  carboxyl,    Atten- 
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tion  may  be  directed  also  to  the  fact  that  proteins  corresponding  in  kint 
in  related  seeds  have  very  similar  but  not  identical  compositions.  Thi 
leguniin  of  the  vetch  and  the  pea  illustrate  this  fact.  The  protamines  Bn 
the  proteins  which  have  the  fewest  diflfereut  aminoacids  in  their  mole 
culesj  and  those  acids  which  are  present  are  chiefly  basic  acids.  fl 

The  total  amount  of  the  amino-acids  found  rarely  equals  100  ^ 
cent,  of  the  protein  molecule.  It  is  in  fact  seldom  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  protein.  Salmin  alone  yields  110  per  cent,  of  amiuo-adda 
The  weight  of  the  amino-acids  recovered  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  th< 
salmin  hydrolyzed,  for  the  reason  that  a  molecule  of  water  has  beei 
added  between  each  two  amino-acids  in  the  process  of  hydrolysis.  Wer< 
the  methods  of  determination  accurate  all  the  proteins  should  show  mor< 
than  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  protein  as  amino-acids 
The  30-40  per  cent,  of  the  protein  molecule  not  accounted  for  in  mo® 
proteins  might  be  due  to  the  losses  in  analysis,  or  to  the  presence  of  othe: 
unknown  amino-acids  in  ttie  decomposition  products.  It  is  the  opinioi 
of  Osborne^  who  has  particularly  studied  this  question,  that  the  defi 
ciency  is  chiefly  due  to  the  losses  in  analysis,  since  from  a  known  amoun 
of  amino-acids  he  could  recover  only  about  60  per  cent.  It  is  probabl 
also  that  there  are  some  unknown  amino  or  other  acids  in  the  residue 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  of  the  sulphur  may  be  in  anothe: 
form  than  cystine. 

The  structure  of  the  protein  molecule* — Since  all  methods  o 
hydrolysis,  whether  by  water,  by  the  mild  action  of  enzymes  at  body  o] 
room  temperature,  by  acids  and  alkalies,  yield  amino-acids,  it  is  safi 
to  conclude  that  these  nuclei  are  not  secondary  products  of  decomposi 
tion,  but  that  they  pre-exist  in  the  protein  molecule.  That  the  proteini 
are  indeed  made  up  of  amino-acids  linked  through  the  carboxyl  group  o 
one  acid  and  the  nr-amino  group  of  another  is  now  certain.  This  resul 
is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  A.  Kossel  on  the  composition  of  the  basii 
proteins  found  in  the  cell  nuclei  of  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  sturgeon 
Kossel  discovered  that  the  protamine,  salmin,  a  strongly  basic  proteii 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  head  of  the  salmon  sperm,  yielded  oi 
hydrolysis  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  its  weight  as  the  single  amino-aci< 
arginine;  in  the  case  of  the  sturgeon  protamine,  sturin,  two  other  amino 
acids  were  present,  namely  lysine  and  histidine.  From  this  and  othe: 
considerations  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  proteins  were  'nade  up  o 
amino-acids  linked  through  their  amino  and  carboxyl  groups,  many  o 
them  at  any  rate  having  a  protamine-like  nucleus  to  which  the  differen 
amino-acids  were  attached,  the  number  and  kind  of  these  araino-aeids  be 
ing  variable  in  different  proteins.  This  conception  allied  the  proteins  t< 
the  scheme  of  the  carbohydrates.  In  this  view  proteins  corresponded  h 
the  polysaccharides ;  the  amino-acids  to  the  various  monosaccharides ;  anc 
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Kossel  named  those  ammo-acids  with  six  carbon  atoms,  namely  histidlae, 
lysine  and  arginine,  **  hexoue  bases  ''  to  bring  out  this  similarity.  By 
the  work  of  Emil  Fischer  and  Curtius  this  conception  of  the  constitution 
of  proteins  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  synthesis  on  the  basis  of 
Kossers  theory  of  various  bodies  of  a  protein  nature. 

The  amino-acids  are  linked  together  in  the  protein  molecule  in  the 
following  way  tlirough  their  amino  and  carboxyl  groups.  The  union  of 
I  molecule  of  alanine  with  one  of  leucine  may  be  pictured  as  follows: 


t      /H 
li-C— N— H 

I 
OsC-OH 


Alanine. 


CH      C  H 

8  2ft 

H    G— H 


I 
O^C— OH 

leo-Leiicitie, 


CH. 


I      /H 

H— C— N— H 


I 
0  =  C- 


CH.   C,H, 


I 
C— H 


0  =  C-0] 


AlanyMeucine. 


This  leaves  a  free  amino  group  at  one  end  of  the  chain  and  a  free  car- 
boxyl at  the  other,  at  which  other  amino  groups  can  be  attached.  A 
aeries  of  amino-acids  put  together  in  this  wa}*-  to  form  a  polypeptide  aa 
it  is  called,  in  this  case  a  decapeptide,  is  shown  on  page  132. 

The  resemblance  of  this  union  to  that  of  the  polysaccharides  is  very 
close.  By  looking  at  the  formula  of  the  disaceharidCj  maltose^  on  page  57, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  monosaccharide  molecules  are  attached  to 
mh  other  through  an  oxygen  atom.  The  carbons  of  the  different  mono- 
acchande  groups  do  not  unite  directly  with  each  other.  In  the  formula 
«f  a  polypeptide  just  given,  the  different  amino-acids  are  united  through 
1  nitrogen  atom*  The  carbons  of  the  monopeptidcs  do  not  unite  directly 
to  make  a  pol^Tpeptide,  any  more  than  do  the  carbons  of  the  monosac- 
diarides  to  make  a  polysaccharide.  A  further  resemblance  lies  in  the 
faet  that  in  each  case  the  sj'nthcsis  involves  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water 
between  each  two  monopeptide  groups,  or  monosaccharide  groups.  The 
ihain  difference  apparently  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  far  larger 
BQiaber  of  amino-acids  used  in  the  synthesis  of  the  proteins,  or  polypep- 
tidet,  than  of  monasaccharides  to  make  polysaccharides.  No  protein  has 
toyet  been  discovered  which  yields  only  a  single  amino-acid,  although 
ttlmtn  yielding  88  per  cent,  of  arginine  docs  not  come  far  from  it.  Inulin, 
loverer^  Is  supposed  to  yield  only  le\niIose  when  it  is  hydrolyzed ;  and 
^yeogeo  is  supposed  to  yield  only  glucose.  Many  of  the  other  carbo- 
hydrates, however,  are  composed  of  several  different  monosaccharides. 
K^  doubt  as  means  of  separation  of  the  monosaccharides  improve,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  polysaccharides  contain  more  kinds  of  monosaccharides 
tlitn  is  at  present  believed. 

The  evidence  that  the  amino-acids  in  the  proteins  are  linked  through 
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the  amino  and  carboxyl  groups  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  syn- 
thesized into  protein-like  bodies  by  such  union,  and  tbe  further  fact  that 
the  number  of  the  free  amino  and  carboxyl  groups  in  a  protein  molecule 
ii  very  small,  showing  that  both  amino  and  carboxyl  groups  are 
combined. 

Synthesis  of  the  proteins. — The  synthesis  of  protein-like  substances 
from  the  amino-acids  has  been  accomplished  in  se%Tral  ways.  1.  By 
dehydration.  By  heating  leucine  and  glyeocoll  in  the  presence  of  phos- 
phorus peutoxide  Grimaux  and  later  Pickering  obtained  colloidal  bodies 
with  many  of  the  properties  of  the  proteins.  2.  By  the  condensation  of 
plycocoll  Curtius  obtained  a  base,  the  biuret  base,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  triglycyl-glycine  ethyl  ester,  3.  The  first  systematic  attempts  at 
^thesis  which  w^re  successful  were  those  of  Emit  Fischer  on  the  basis 
of  Kossels  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  protein  molecule,  and  these 
attempts  have  led  to  the  successful  synthesis  of  a  great  number  of 
artificial  polypeptides,  some  having  the  geueral  nature  of  the  alburaoses, 
being  digestible  by  trypsin  and  erepsin  and  giving  the  color  reactions 
of  the  proteins.    The  methods  used  in  the  synthesis  are  as  follows: 

The  carboxyl  and  amino  groups  are  not  of  themselves  sufficiently 
reactive  to  combine  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  they  dissociate.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  one  of  them  at  least  more  reactive,  so  that  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction  which  is  leading  to  their  sjTithesis  is  greater  than  the 
velocity  of  their  decomposition  by  hydrolj^sis.  This  greater  reactivity 
is  secured  for  the  carboxyl  group  by  substituting  the  hydroxyl  with 
chlorine,  to  make  the  acid  chloride.  This  can  be  done  by  treatment  of 
the  amino-acid  by  phosphorus  penlaehloride.  There  is  thus  formed  from 
alanine,  or  glycine,  the  hydrochloride  of  the  acid  chloride : 

H 

I 

CH,— C— NH^HCl 

a     I  . 

0  =  C— CI 
This  will  now  unite  with  a  molecule  of  an  amino-acid,  or  a  polypeptide, 
liberating  hydrochloric  acid  thus : 

H  H 


CB.-i- 


NH^HCl 


0-C--CI 


I  chloride 
H-hloride. 


H— N— C— H 
H     I 
0  =  C— OH 

Alanine. 


CH, 


-^         0  =  i 


NHHCl 
s 


CH. 


-N— C— H-f 


HCl 


0  =  C— OH 

Aknyl-alanlne  hydrochloride. 


^y  treating  the  alanyl -alanine  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  may  be 
converted  into  the  acid  chloride  in  its  turn  and  it  will  then  unite  with 
the  amino  group  of  some  other  amino-acid,  for  example,  leucine  i 
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CH 


=t 


-NH^HCl     CH^ 


-N- 


-i— H 


0  =  C— C! 


Alanvl-alanme  chloride. 


CH^CjH^      CH^--C^NH^HCi     CH^  ^^H^C^H^ 
CH  0  —  G ^N C— H     CH 

HN-^C— H 0  =  C~N— C— H 

I  I 

OC— OH  Oz=C— OR 

IsO'kucine.       AlanyKalanyl-leucine  hydrochloride. 


Two  tri-peptides  or  even  more  complex  peptides  may  in  this  way  bi 
condensed  into  a  liexa-  or  other  poly-peptide.  * 

Another  method  used  by  Fischer  consisted  in  adding  an  amino-acij 
to  the  amino  group  of  the  terminal  acid  of  a  peptide,  using  a  brominf 
substitution  product  of  a  fatty  acid  chloride ;  and  then  after  union  witl 
the  amino  group  replacing  the  bromine  by  an  amino  group  by  treating 
with  ammonia.  Tlie  process  is  then  repeated.  Suppose  it  is  desired  t( 
make  an  alanyl-leucine.  The  leucine  is  treated  with  brompropiony) 
chloride  and  then  the  reaction  product  with  ammonia  as  follows :  j 


H 

CHj— C=-Br    ^ 


CH.   C,H^ 
H    CH 


CH. 


-Br 


CH, 

\/ 
H       CH 


C  H 

2      S 


0  =  C— CI  H N— C— H 


—  0  =  1 


-N- 


I 
■<^-H 


+  HOI 


0  =  C— OH 

Tso-leucine, 


0  =  C-^H 
Bromprop  ]  0  ny  Meudne. 


Brompropionyl 

diloride*  i 

2.    CH  — CHBr— CO— NH— CH  ( C^H^ )  — COOH  -f  NH^ ] 

CH^— CHNH^-^CO— NH^-CH  { C^H^ )  — CODE  -f  HBt 
BrompropionyMeucine.  Alanyl-loucine, 

The  process  may  now  be  repeated  with  the  alanyMeucine  and  eithei| 
brompropionylchloride  or  some  other  similar  compound  may  be  united 
to  the  di-peptide  and  converted  into  the  amino  compound  by  the  action 
of  ammonia.  So  a  tri-peptide  may  be  made.  By  the  use  of  these  methodi 
a  great  number  of  artificial  polypeptides  have  been  made  by  Fischeij 
Abderhaldcn,  Curtius  and  their  co-workers.  One  of  the  most  complel 
of  these  polypeptides  contained  18  amino-aeid  groups,  namely  three  leii* 
cine  and  15  glycocoll  groups.  It  was  Meueyl-trigtycyl-l-leueyl-triglycyl| 
hleucyloctoglycylglyeine.  NHXII  ( C,H,)  CO,  (NHCHXO)  ,.NHCH  (C^ 
HJCO.(NHCHXO),.NnCH(G,njCO.(NHCH,CO),NnCHXOOR 

These  complex  artificial  polypeptides  have  the  properties  of  the  de^ 
rived  proteins.  They  are  like  allnimoses.  They  give  the  biuret  and  oth^i 
reactions  of  the  proteins,  which  are  given  by  the  various  amino-acids  oi 
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which  they  may  have  been  composed,  such  as  the  tyrosine  or  tryptopliane 
reactions.  They  are  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  pbospho- 
lUDgstfc  acid.  And  some  of  them  are  digestible  by  trypsin  and  erepsin. 
They  are  optically  active,  also,  like  the  natural  bodies.  One  of  them 
produced  an  anaphylaxis  reaction.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
form  a  protein  which  is  coagulated  by  heat;  nor  has  any  artificial 
protein  been  made  which  is  identical  with  the  naturally  occurring  pro- 
teins. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  di-  and  tri-peptides  which  appear 
ia  the  artificial  hydrolysis  of  the  naturally  occurring  proteins  have  been 
synthesized  artificially.  The  final  synthesis  of  the  natural  proteins  ia 
probably  only  a  question  of  industry  and  time. 

Other  linkings  in  the  molecule. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
KH— CO —  grouping  is  the  only  method  of  linking  amino-acids  in  the 
protein  molecule,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  one.  Another 
is  certainly  by  means  of  the  cysteine  sulphur*  This  union  is  brought 
about  by  oxidation  and  released  again  by  reduction.  This  linking  may 
l«  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  reactivity  of  living  proto- 
plasm, since  oxidations  and  reductions  are  constantly  taking  place  in  it. 
Thus  if  two  molecules  of  cysteine  are  oxidized,  and  in  neutral  or  in  the 
faintest  alkaline  reaction  the  oxidation  goes  spontaneously  very  rapidly 
in  the  air,  they  are  converted  into  one  molecule  of  cystine. 

The  reaction  is  as  follows: 


H 

HC— SH 
HCNH^    4- 

COOH 

Cysteine. 


H 

I 
HS— C— H 


H 


H 

-S— 0— H 


0     +    HCNH 

COOH 
Cyateine. 


CNH HC 


HCNH 


MCI 


COOH  COOH 

Cystine. 


It  is  possible,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  the  case,  that 
if  two  proteins  each  containing  cysteine  are  oxidized,  a  more  complex 
cystine  protein  would  be  the  result.  By  reduction  this  could  be  broken 
up  again.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  from  certain  color  reactions  with 
Bodlum  nitro-prusside,  with  which  cysteine  gives  a  beautiful  red  color, 
that  some  natural  proteins  contain  cysteine,  while  others  contain  cys- 
tine. It  would  seem  not  impossible  that  thie  union  might  join  mole- 
coles  of  protein  into  more  complex  groups;  and  possibly  the  fibers  of 
the  aster  in  cell  division  might  be  formed  in  this  way.  The  author 
found  that  these  fibers  would  only  form  in  the  sea-urchin  egg  in  the 
pferaiee  of  oxygen  and  they  at  once  broke  up  and  disappeared  when 
oxygtsn  was  withdrawn  from  the  egg.  At  any  rate  we  have  in  the 
cysteine  sulphur  one  of  the  most  reactive  points  of  the  protein  mole* 
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cule.  Heffter  and  the  writer  have  particularly  tried  to  bring  it  int 
relationship  with  cell  processes.    The  union  is  as  follows:  j 

R-^^U^— 8—8— CH—R'  '        \ 

It  would  seem  that  the  protein  with  cysteine  in  the  molecule  migh 
change  its  state  of  solution  when  it  became  cystine,  and  this  miglj 
alter  tiie  state  of  viscidity  of  the  protoplasm,  cr  possibly  even  i| 
affinity  for  water. 

Another  linking  which  is  possible  is  an  ester  union  through  th 
hydroxy  I  of  the  serine,  or  oxyproline,  or  tyrosine  with  carboxy) 
Whether  such  unions  exist  is  still  unknown.  Another  linking  is  tha 
typefied  by  guanidine  and  ornithine  in  forming  arginine.  The  linkini 
i«  of  the  following  kind:  NH^CCNHJ— A^H— CH,— R.  So  far  as 
known  this  union  occurs  only  in  arginine. 

This  part  of  the  subject  should  not  be  left  without  reference 
another  very  suggestive  fact.  None  of  the  artificial  polypeptides  a^ 
digestible  by  pepsin,  though  man 3^  of  them  digest  with  trypsin  dl 
erepsin.  This  matter  is  discussed  on  page  404.  This  fact  may  mean  tha 
there  are  other  kinds  of  unions  between  the  polypeptide  groups  whio) 
go  to  make  up  the  protein  molecule  timn  unions  between  the  amino  ani 
carboxyl  groups  as  just  stated.  Pepsin  might  act  on  these  unions.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that  the  failure  of  pepsin  to  digest  tU 
protamines  or  the  artificial  polypeptides  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  \h 
pepsin  acts  only  on  certain  specific  amino-aeid  junctions  and  that  ^ 
have  not  yet  happened  to  test  these  particular  junctions  with  tb 
enzyme.  The  fact  that  during  peptic  digestion  the  free  amino  group 
increase  in  numbers  (page  362)  bears  out  the  latter  supposition.  1 

A  very  curious  relationship  has  recently  been  found  by  Kossel  it 
the  protamines  of  the  fish  sperm  and  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connei 
tion.  He  finds  that  in  these  proteins  there  are  always  approximatel| 
or  exactly,  two  molecules  of  a  basic  amino-acid  like  arginine,  histidi» 
or  lysine,  to  each  molecule  of  a  mono-amino  acid.  This  fact  suggesf 
that  possibly  the  protamine  may  be  made  of  a  series  of  tri -pep tide! 
Similar  tri-pcptides  have  been  isolated  by  Siegfried  in  the  course  of  tl| 
slow  hydrolysis  of  various  proteins  and  called  by  him,  kyrins.  It  ha 
been  suggested  by  Taylor  that  the  protamine,  salmin,  may  be  made  ^ 
of  these  tri-peptides,  or  protones,  united  as  follows:  j 


Arginine  1 
Serine 
Arginine 


Arginine  1 


Serine 
Arginine 


!►- 


Arginine 


Arginine 

Proline    l_ 

Arginine  I 

The  first  cleavage  of  the  molecule  by  hydrolysis  would  consist  in  t^ 
setting  free  of  the  tri-peptides  which  would  then  be  separately  broke! 


Arginine ' 

Prolme 

Arginine 


r  Arginine 
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I  ' 
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up.  This  view,  while  it  is  in  consonance  with  many  facts,  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  be  well  grouudcd. 

Number  of  free  amino  and  carboxyl  groups  in  proteins. — That  there 
ore  only  a  few  free  amino  groups  iu  the  protein  molecule  is  shown  by  a 
variety  of  reactions.  Acids,  for  example,  combine  with  the  amino,  NHj, 
groups,  but  not  with  the  imino,  NH — ,  groups;  or  if  they  unite  with 
the  latter  the  union  is  a  very  weak  one  and  dissociation  occurs.  The 
basicity  of  the  group,  Nil — ,  is  no  doubt  reduced  by  the  oeighboring 
C=0  group.  At  any  rate,  the  acid-combining  power  of  the  protein 
molecule  is  generally  only  two  to  four  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  a  single  molecule  of  protein.  Thus  edestin,  a 
crystalline  protein  from  hemp  seed,  forms  two  series  of  salts,  a  mono- 
imd  a  di-chloride  (Osborne).  As  digestion  takes  place  and  the  amino 
groups  become  free,  the  power  of  taking  up  acid  greatly  increases.  Kossel 
baa  shown  that  the  amount  of  acid  taken  up  by  protamine  is  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  free  amiuo  groups  it  has.  In  general,  pro- 
teins with  more  lysine  and  arginine  combine  with  more  acid.  This  indi* 
cites  that  one  of  the  amino  groups  in  each  of  these  acids  is  uncombincd 
in  the  molecule;  in  other  words,  that  only  the  flc-amiuo  group  is  bound 
in  both  arginyl  and  lysyL 

Another  proof  that  there  are  few  free  amino  groups  is  the  power  of 
union  with  formalin.  Formaldehyde  unites  witli  the  free  amino  groups  to 
form  water  and  raethylenc  addition  products  (see  page  121),  It  does  not 
react  witli  the  imino,  NH,  groups.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of 
fnrmulin  bound  or  taken  up  is  small  iu  the  intact  proteins,  but  undergoes 
a  steady  increase  as  hydrolysis  progresses.  Indeed  by  means  of  f  ormol 
titration  the  progress  of  a  hydrolysis  can  be  most  easily  followed.  It  is 
found  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  acid-combining  power  and  of 
formalin  binding  in  such  a  hydrolysis  go  parallcL  Still  another  method 
for  the  detection  of  the  amount  of  free  amino  groups,  and  from  a  quan- 
titative  standpoint  perhaps  the  best,  is  the  method  of  Van  Slyke,  which 
de[)euds  on  the  fact  that  nitrous  acid  reacts  with  free  amino  groups 
liberating  nitrogen  gas  whicli  can  be  collected  and  measured  (for  reac- 
tion  see  page  123),  It  is  found  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  deplaceable 
from  a  protein  by  nitrous  acid  is  a  very  small  fraction  (5  to  S^)  of  the 
total  nitrogen,  but  that  as  hydrolysis  proceeds  and  the  amino  groups  be- 
wume  free,  the  amount  .steadily  increases.  All  of  these  methods,  then, 
prove  beyond  question  that  the  amino-acids  have  most  of  their  amino 
groups  combined  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  probably  linked  through 
the  amino  groups. 

That  the  carboxyl  groups  also  are  in  combination  in  the  protein  and 
few  of  them  free  is  shown,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  protein  to  combine  wuth  alkali  increases  as  the  hydrolysis 
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proceeds.  It  may  be  shown  also  by  the  method  of  Dakin.  By  the  action 
of  dilute  alkali  on  protein  a  decrease  in  the  rotatory  power  results  and 
the  subsequent  aeid  hydrolysis  of  the  protein  thus  acted  upon  yields  the 
racemic  form  of  nearly  all  the  amino-acids  (page  126).  There  are  only 
A  few  amino-acids  in  such  hydrolyses  which  have  not  been  racemized  by 
the  alkali.  Now  since  the  acids  having  free  carboxyl  groups  do  not 
racemize,  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  rauemized  by  alkali  treatment 
of  the  proteins  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  carbosyls  must  have 
been  united  with  something  in  the  molecule. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  both  the  carboxyl  and  amino  groups  of 
the  protein  molecule  are  combined,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  com- 
bined with  each  other. 

Molecular  weight  of  the  proteins, — We  may  now  ask  the  question 
how  large  is  the  molecule  of  protein  ?  How  many  of  these  amino-acids 
does  a  molecule  have  in  it?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer 
for  the  majority  of  the  proteins,  but  for  a  few  of  them  it  may  be 
answered  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  molecular  size  of  tlie  great  majority  of  the  proteins,  of  all  the 
natural  proteins,  is  \Gry  large.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  will 
not  diffuse  through  parclnnent  paper.  They  are  colloidal  in  aqueous 
solution.  This  means  that  the  diameter  of  their  molecules  is  certainly 
more  than  ImP^*  Even  protamine,  which  is  in  many  ways  the  simplest  of 
the  proteins,  is  colloidal.  It  might  be,  however^  that  the  proteins  were 
colloidal  in  water  but  not  in  other  solvents.  Soap  is  colloidal  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  The  molecular  size  of  the  proteins  in  other  solvents 
than  water  has  hardly  been  investigated.  It  is  possible  that  in  water 
several  simple  protein  molecules  might  aggregate  by  processes  known 
as  association  to  form  large  eomplexeSj  just  as  many  simple  substances, 
such  as  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  associate  to  form  double  or  triple  mole- 
cules. The  molecular  size  of  the  proteins  dissolved,  for  example,  in 
formamide,  if  they  will  dissolve  in  it^  should  be  investigated.  While 
it  is  possible  for  the  reason  just  stated  that  the  large  molecular  size  of 
the  proteins  when  dissolved  in  water  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
individual  molecules  of  the  protein  are  large,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  Diake  such  a  conclusion  practically  inevitable.  There  are  several 
different  ways  in  which  the  molecular  weight  may  be  determined  both 
by  indirect  and  direct  methods.  The  results  obtained  by  these  two 
njctljods  are  in  very  good  agreement.  We  w^ill  consider  the  indirect 
methods  first. 

Catculation  from  the  sulphur  content.  The  crystalline  form  of  sev- 
eral of  the  proteins  is  so  distinct  and  constant  that  we  may  assume  that 
these  represent  chemical  individuals.  On  repeated  precipitations  they 
do  not  change  their  form  or  composition.    Many  of  these  proteins  have 
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the  sulphur  largely  in  the  form  of  cysteine*    Perhaps  it  is  altogether  in 

that  form  in  some.    It  is  probably  present  in  other  forma  than  cysteine, 

perhaps  as  cystine  in  others.    If  there  is  one  molecule  of  cystine  in  a 

molecule  of  protein  there  must  be  two  atoms  of  sulphur  to  each  protein 

molecule.     Two  atoms  of  sulphur  have  a  molecular  weight  of  64.     If 

there  is  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  Ln  the  molecule,  the  molecular  weight  of 

BTich  a  protein  would  be  at  least  64OO.    If  tJiere  was  0.5  per  cent.  S,  the 

molecular  weight  would  be  12,800.    The  following  computations  of  the 

molecular  weights  and  formulas  of  various  plant  and  animal  proteins 

were  made  by  Osborne  from  the  sulphur  on  the  basis  that  there  were  two 

or  more  atoms  of  S  to  the  molecule. 
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From  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  clear  that  if  the  proteins  in  question 
are  individuals  their  molecular  weight  is  certainly  high.  In  the  case  of 
hemoglobin  it  will  be  seen  that  the  computation  of  tlie  molecular  weight 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  one  molecule  of  cystine  gives  the  same 
result  for  horse  hemoglobin  as  the  assumption  of  one  atom  of  iron  in 
the  molecule;  for  dog  hemoglobin,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
thai  there  are  three  sulphur  atoms  in  the  molecule,  which  would  mean 
one  molecule  of  cystine  and  one  molecule  of  some  other  sulphur  com- 
pountl,  possibly  cysteine.  The  molecular  weight  might,  of  course,  be 
some  multiple  of  these  figures. 

Computation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  hemoglohin  from  the  oxygen 
compound.  That  the  molecular  weight  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  approxi- 
raately  tJiat  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table  is  shown,  also,  by  a  calcu- 
lltion  of  the  molecular  weight  from  the  number  of  grams  of  oxygen  or 
carbon  monoxide  taken  up  by  a  gram  of  hemoglobin,  assuming  that  each 
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molecule  of  hemoglobm  combines  with  one  molecule  of  the  gas.  The 
molecular  weight  of  the  carbon-moDOxidc  hemoglobin  is  given  by  the 
ratio  28:  X::  a:  1,  where  a  is  the  weight  of  carbon  monoxide  combined 
in  one  gram  of  carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin,  and  x  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  hemoglobin.  Hiifner  found  tliat  one  gram  of  the  carbon- 
monoxide  hemoglobin  contains  1.338  c.c.  of  CO  computed  at  0""  and  760 
mm.  pressure,  or  .0016745  gram.  From  this  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin  is  computed  as  16,669  (.0016745: 
1 : :  28:  M).  This  figure  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  computed  from 
the  sulphur  and  iron.  It  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  weight  made  from  the  osmotic  pressure.  Com- 
puting from  the  heat  of  formation  of  one  gram  of  oxyhemoglobin  from 
hemoglobin  and  oxygen,  Barcroft  and  Hill  found  the  molecular  weight 
to  be  15,200. 

Direct  determination  of  7}wlccular  weight  hy  ike  osmotic  pressure 
method.  The  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  proteins  cannot 
be  made  by  tlie  boiling-point  method  because  most  of  the  proteins  coagu- 
late or  change  on  boiling.  The  freezing-point  method  also  is  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  such  large  molecules.  There  are  two  methods  whieh 
may  be  used:  the  osmotic-pressure  method,  and  tiie  measurement  of  the 
vapor  pressure  at  lower  temperatures  than  boiling  by  the  method  re- 
cently introduced  by  Menzies.  The  determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  hemoglobin  has  been  made  by  measuring  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  solutions  of  known  strength  of  hemoglobin.  The  only  real  difficulty 
in  this  method  consists  in  getting  perfectly  tight  membranes  which  are 
truly  semipermeable,  that  is  membranes  which  readily  pass  the  solvent 
but  not  the  solute  through  them.  Hiifner  and  Gansser  used  the 
apparatus  in  Figure  14.  The  solution  of  hemoglobin  is  brought  into 
the  diffusion  sbeli  of  Schleicher  and  Sehull  which  is  closed  and  con- 
nected with  a  mercury  manometer.  The  diffusion  shell  is  then  placed 
jji  water  and  by  osmosis  the  water  enters  the  solution,  forcing  the 
inereury  up  until  the  pressure  becomes  so  high  that  it  presses  just  as 
much  water  out  as  that  which  enters.  The  principle  of  the  method  is 
that  a  solution  which  contains  in  a  liter  an  amount  of  the  substance  equal 
in  grams  to  the  molecular  weight  will  have  a  pressure  at  0*  of  22.41 
atmospheres.  A  half -molecular  solution  whidi  has  only  an  amount  of 
substance  equal  to  half  a  molecular  weight  has  half  this  pressure,  and 
so  on.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
hemoglobin  at  0*  or  some  other  temperature  to  find  what  fraction  this  is 
of  22.41  atmospheres  or  the  corresponding  osmotic  pressure  at  the  tem- 
perature employed  for  the  hemoglobin,  and  divide  the  weight  of  hemo- 
globin dissolved  in  one  liter  of  solution  by  this  fraction  to  get  the 
molecular  weight.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 
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M  = 


22.41(l4-0,CI036Gt)760.c 


In  this  formula  (l+0.00366t)  is  the  temperature  correction,  since  tho 
osmotic  pressure  increases  with  the  temperature,  t  is  the  temperature 
at  which  the  determination  is  made;  c  is  the  concentration  of  the  solute 
LD  grams  in  one  liter  of  solution;  and  p'  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 


^'9nk-  14. — Osmometer  for  determlnlogr  the  osmotic  profssure  of  ox.vtaemof^tobla  Boluttont 
sr  ftO^I  Gansser).    a,  dlffaslon  tell  contalolng  oxybemoKl<Jbln  ^nlutloD  ryo  In  through 
I,  Ji^  «o4  r;  bt  manometer  for  measuring  o&oiollc  preasure ;  w,  beaker  cootalalog  water. 
Ftf.  11.  Detail  of  cocli  o. 


solution  if  it  liad  not  been  diluted  from  I  he  volume  v  to  v'  by  the 
entrance  of  water.  The  correction  is  of  course  a  small  one.  It  took 
sereral  hours  for  the  pressure  to  reach  its  maximum  and  it  remained 
at  this  maximum  for  several  hours.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
given  in  the  following  table; 
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23.7 
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10,700 
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18,370 
10.210 


Ox  Hb. 


The  mean  value  of  all  the  determinations  gave  for  horse  hemoglobio 
the  molecular  weight  of  15,115  and  for  ox  Hb  16,321. 

This  direct  deteriniuation  confirms  fully  the  determinations  by  the 
other  method  and  leaves  very  little  doubt  that  the  molecular  weight  of 
liemoglobiu  is  really  about  16^693.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  Weymouth  Keid  by  the  osmotic -pressure  method  got  48,000  and 
Roaf  32,000  as  the  molecular  weight  of  oxyhemoglobin.  It  is  probable 
from  these  numbers  that  in  both  these  cases  some  association  of  the 
hemoglobin  had  occurred  giving  Roaf  double  molecules  and  Reid  triple 
molecules,  16,693  is  the  minimum  molecular  weight  if  there  is  one  atom 
of  iron  to  each  molecule. 

But  while  these  results  are  so  concordant  and  striking  there  is  one 
fact  which  is  not  apparently  in  harmony  with  this  determination;  or 
at  any  rate  it  is  as  yet  unexplained.  The  molecular  weight  of  casein 
when  dissolved  in  formamide  was  found  to  be  only  about  400.  In  the 
same  solvent  starch  had  a  weight  of  645,  corresponding  to  a  tetra- 
saecbaride.  A  molecular  weight  of  400  would  be  a  tri-peptide.  Further 
investigation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  casein  and  other  proteins  in 
this  solvent  should  be  made.  In  water  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
molecular  weight  is  far  higher  than  this. 

How  many  amino-acids  umidd  there  he  in  a  molecule  of  protein?  If 
the  molecular  weight  of  casein  is  16,000  it  must  have  at  least  120  amino- 
acids  in  it  since  the  average  weight  of  a  molecule  of  amino-aeid  is  about 
130.  Some  15  different  acids  have  been  separated  from  casein,  so  that 
on  the  average  there  would  be  about  seven  molecules  of  each  kind.* 
If  the  molecule  has  this  size  and  so  many  acids,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  may  be  an  astoiii.sliing  number  of  caseins  possible.  They  might 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  order  or  the  amount  in  which  the  amino- 
acids  occur  in  the  molecule;  or  the  acids  might  be  isomers.  One  might 
have  leucine  and  another  iso  leucine.  In  fact,  the  number  of  amino- 
acids  is  so  great  that  by  modifying  the  proportion  of  those  present  in 
different  proteins,  or  by  modifying  the  arrangement  of  them  in  the  mole- 
cule, or  by  the  introduction  of  optica!  isomers  practically  an  infinite 

'  R<?rent  indirect  deterrainationa  of  the  molecular  weight  of  caseiti  by  Van 
Slyke  indicate  that  tlie  molecular  weight  of  casein  i«  about  half  this  amount,  or 
about  8,000. 
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number  of  combinations  is  possible.  It  is  this  great  diversity,  combincl 
of  course  with  the  diversity  in  the  lipins  and  carbohydrates,  which  has 
made  possible  the  very  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  organisms 
m  the  earth. 

CrystalJized  proteins. — A  very  interesting  crystallized  protein  has  been  ob- 
teiofd  (Katake  and  Knoop)  from  the  milk  of  Antiaris  toxicaria,  the  poisonous 
rpM  tree  of  Java,  by  extraction  with  So  per  cpiit.  alcohol,  drying  the  extract  and 
\im  cooking  out  the  extract  with  0:8  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  On  evapornting  the 
ntmct  the  protein  crystallizea  out  in  needlea  and  prisma.  Recryatallizcd  from  hot 
r,  the  crystals  are  eventimlly  obtained  of  uniform  appearance  containing  15.73 
cent,  of  water.  The  ash-free  crystals  are  small,  solid  polyhedra.  Tliey  react 
iriii  in  solution.  Tliey  give  all  protein  reactions  including  sulphur,  except  MoHsch. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  picric  or  nitric  aeida,  nor  by  ferrocyamide  and 
loptic  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  phoBphotungstic  acid.  Dissolved  in  glac-ial  acetic 
Kid,  tlie  substance  shows  the  Tyndall  phenomenon  of  scattering  a  beam  of  light. 
It  is,  therefore,  colloidal  in  this  solution.  The  rotation  is  (a}^^  ^= — 19.25°,  The 
eoajpofition  was  0,  4S.02;  IT,  5.71;  N,  15.65 j  S,  7. 20-,  O,  23.47.  It  contains  inor« 
Milpbur  than  any  other  protein.  If  there  is  only  one  molecule  of  cystine  present  in 
the  molecule,  the  minimum  molecular  weight  would  be  000.  It  certainly  yields  on 
Ndrolysia  cystine,  lysine,  glycocoll,  alanine,  proline  and  valine. 


N 


S 


Computed  for   (CggH^^N^^S^O^^)^      48.27;  5.63;  16.69;  7J6;  23.25 
Found  48.02;  5.71;   15.65;  7.20;  23.42 

ffiler  of  crystallization   found   15.73  per  cent.     Computed  for  the  above  formula 
with  »H,0,  15.35  per  cent 

Distribution  of  nitrogen  in  the  protein  molecule, — The  analysis  of 
tlie  proteins  by  hydrolysis  and  the  quantitative  isolation  of  the  various 
amino-acids  is  exceedingly  laborious  and  requires  a  very  large  amount 
of  material.  Shorter  methods  have  been  devised  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  niti*ogen  distribution  between  various  amino-acids  and  which 
ire  applicable  to  as  little  material  as  2  grams.  The  best  of  these  methods 
is  the  group  method  perfected  by  Van  Slyke.  The  total  Ditrogen  of  the 
protein  molecule  may  be  divided  into  four  main  groups,  namely, 
junmonia  nitrogen,  amino  N,  imino  N  and  basic  N.  These  groups  arc 
tJetermined  in  the  following  way:  During  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  the 
proteins  the  acid  amide  nitrogen  is  split  of!  as  ammonia.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  getting  rid  of  the  acid  of  the  hydrolysate,  making  the  solution 
faintly  alkaline  with  lime,  and  distilling  off  the  Nllg  under  diminished 
pressure.  The  material  freed  from  ammonia  and  filtered  to  remove 
tscess  lime  and  some  melanine  is  precipitated,  after  acidification,  with 
pho«photungs5tic  acid.  •  This  precipitates  the  basic  amino-acids  and 
(ystine.  The  nitrogen  determined  in  this  precipitate  is  called  the  basic 
nitrogen.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  after  removal 
of  dxettss  phosphotungstic  acid  and  neutralization,  is  treated  with  nitrous 
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acid  by  the  Van  Slyke  method.    This  liberates  the  nitrogen  preser 

free  amino  groups.    The  nitrogen  is  collected  and  measured.    This  ii 

amino  N.    It  comes  from  the  monoamino  acids.    Another  portion  ol 

filtrate  has  the  total  nitrogen  determined  by  KjeLdahl  and  the  differ 

between  this  and  the  amino  nitrogen  gives  the  imino  nitrogen,  nai 

that  in  proline,  oxyproline  and  one-half  of  tryptophane  nitrogen. 

method  has  been  still  further  refined  by  Van  Slyke  to  permit  a  dete 

nation  of  the  different  basic  amino-aeids  and  some  of  the  others.    Son 

the  results  he  has  obtained  in  the  examination  of  different  proteins 

embodied  in  the  accompanying  table.     The  nitrogen  which  is  evo 

when  non-hyilrolyzed  proteins  are  treated  by  nitrous  acid  comes  i 

tlie  £-amino  group  of  lysine,  wliich  is  thus  shown  to  be  free  in  the  n 

cuJe,    The  « -amino  group  of  lysine  is  combined.  ■ 

Pebcej«taqe  of  the  Total  Nitboqen  of  Various  Pboteins  Pbesei^t  in  yM 

Amino-acids   (Van  Slyke).  l 

QHmdln     Edcfltin        Hair      OelatiD       Fibrin      Hemo-    O] 
(Dog)  cjanin     4 

Ammonia   N    26.52  9.90  10.05  2,25         8.32  5.95 

Melanin   N    0.86  I.B8         7.42  O.OT         3J7  1.65 

Cystine  N  . . , ,.....,.  1.25  1 .49         6,60  0.0  T         0.99  OJO 

Argiiiine  N 5 Jl  27.05  15.33  14.70  13,86  15.73 

Htstidine  N   6,20  5.75         3.48  4.48        4.83  13.23 

Lysine  N ,...  0.75  3.80        6.37  6.32  11.51  8.49 

Amino  N  of  the  filtrate 51.93  47.55  47.6  50.3  54.3  51.3 

Non-araino  N  of  the  filtrate  , 

(proliiie,oxyproline»  % 

tryptophane)     8.50  1.7           3.1  14.9           2.7  3.8 

Sum    99.77       99.37       98.85       99.U'i       99.68     100J5 

Color  reactions  of  the  proteins, — The  proteins  yield  colored  prod 
when  acted  upon  by  various  reagents,  and  these  colors  are  utilize 
detecting  the  presence  of  protein  matter  in  solutions  and  body  fli 
and  in  determining  easily  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  amino-£ 
from  the  molecule.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  reactions,  thj 
the  reaction  given  by  all  native  proteins  and  by  the  larger  nurabc 
the  derived  products,  is  the  biuret  reaction.  It  is  not,  howevei 
delicate  as  some  of  the  others.  I 

The  biuret  reaction.  If  a  solution  of  a  protein  is  made  alka 
preferably  by  sodium  or  pota.ssium  hydrate,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  d 
cupric  sulphate  solution  is  added,  well  mixed  and  allowed  to  stan 
room  temperaturej  or  if  it  is  gently  heated^  the  clear  fluid  above 
precipitate  which  may  be  formed  has,  if  a  protein  is  present,  a  v 
tinge.  The  reaction  is  most  delicate  when  made  at  room  tcmperal 
but  it  may  be  hastened  by  heating,  only  in  some  cases  the  c 
is  destroyed  by  heat.  The  shade  of  the  color  varies  from  a  reddish  v 
in  the  case  of  some  peptones,  or  simple  peptides,  to  a  blue  violet  in  n 
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other  proteins.  Sometimes  in  the  presence  of  certain  g\ims  which  are 
precipitated  by  the  copper,  the  color  may  be  on  the  precipitate,  but  this 
is  the  exception. 

The  reaction  is  called  the  biuret  reaction  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
given,  also,  by  biuret,  a  substance  NH^ — CO — NH — CO — ^NH^  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  urea  (hence  bturea,  or  biuret) 
with  the  elimination  of  ammonia. 


NH^— C— N- 


°-C;+°-<Sl:    -     -su 


'NH  J  +  NH^ 


Biuret  is  easily  made  by  heating  a  few  cry^stals  of  urea  in  a  dry  test- 
tube  to  a  little  above  their  mL4ting  point  and  cooling  when  the  odor  of 
Munonia  is  perceived.  The  biuret  may  be  detected  by  the  biuret  test. 
The  fact  that  biuret  gives  this  reaction  shows  that  the  reaction  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  proteins.  Many  other  siibstances  give  this  reaction. 
Schiff  has  shown  that  auy  diacid  amide  in  which  the  two  amide  groups 
aro  not  attached  to  the  same  carbon  will  give  the  reaction »  Thus  oxa- 
rnide,  NII2 — CO — CO — Nil,,  or  malonaraide  react.  One  of  the  amide 
groups  must  be  unsubstituted,  but  the  other  may  be  substituted  as  it 
always  is  in  the  protein  molecule.  Thus  NH3 — CO — CO — NHR  will  give 
the  reaction.  Asparagine,  the  amide  of  aspartic  acid,  gives  a  blue-violet 
biuret  reaction.  In  this  case  we  have  COOII— CH,— CHNHj— CONH,, 
which  is  not  a  diacid  amide.  The  reaction  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  amino  compound  by  a  kind  of  lactone  (lactam)  forma- 
tion thus 

_NIT 


O  —  C— CH  —I 


CH— CONH 


Ve  would  thus  have  two  acid  amide  groups,  one  of  them  free.  Similarly 
leucine  amide  gives  with  sodium  hydrate  and  cuprie  sulphate  a  red 
iilt-like  compound  in  red  crystals  (Bergell  and  Busch),  Succinimide 
aisjo  forms,  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydrate. 
Peddish  needles  fairly  stable  in  the  solid  form  and  of  the  composition 


(.CO— CH  V 


bt  which  are  readily  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  by  acids.  The 
f«bi<liura  and  ciesium  salts  are  red  violet;  the  sodium  salt  pale  blue;  the 
lithium  salt  ultramarine.  All  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
^^  hypothetical  acid 


Cu 


(.CO— CH  ,\ 
^CO— CH  /* 
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Schiff  isolated  the  biuret  potassium  compound  in  red  needles  to  which 
he  ascribed  the  formula: 

OH  OH 

— Cu NH 


Among  other  substances  giving  tlio  reaction  are  urobilin,  a  coloring 
matter  derived  from  the  bile  and  found  in  the  urine  (Stokvia,  Salkow- 
ski).  It  amy  be  mentioned  that  strongly  basic  proteins  whieli  are  already 
alkaline  in  their  aqueous  solution,  such  as  the  protamines  and  pro- 
tones  (Gota),  will  give  the  biuret  reaction  without  any  addition  of 
alkali. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  the  proteins  give  this  reac- 
tion because  they  contain  at  least  one  acid  amide  group  and  other  substi- 
tuted amide  groups  attached  to  neighboring  carbon  atoms.  If  the  pro- 
J:eins  are  deamidized,  that  is  if  the  free  amide  groups  are  split  off  by 
the  action  of  strong  acid,  the  product  which  remains  does  not  give  the 
biuret  reactiou,  although  it  is  still  a  protein,  digestible  by  trypsin  and 
other  enzymes  and  giving  other  prott^ni  reactions.  All  native  proteins, 
therefore,  since  the>[  give  the  reaction,  contain  some  acid  amitle  nitrogen. 
The  biuret  reaction,  unlike  all  the  other  color  reactions,  is  not  a  reaction 
for  any  specific  amino-acid,  but  rather  is  dependent  on  the  cotistitution 
of  the  proteins. 

The  color  of  the  biuret  test  is  due  probably  to  the  copper  atom.  Many 
copper  compounds  are  blue  and  others,  like  the  metal  itself  or  cuprous 
oxide,  are  red.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  blue  compounds  the  copper 
atom  is  in  a  different  slate  from  what  it  is  in  the  red  form,  possibly 
being  partially  reduced,  consequently  the  %'alence  electrons  have  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  vibration  so  that  the  light  absorption  is  changed.  As 
this  state  of  the  atom  may  be  induced  by  a  great  number  of  compounds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  biuret  test  cannot  be  a  specific  test  for  proteins,  or 
for  any  particular  class  of  bodies. 

Since  the  color  change  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  state  of  the 
copper  atom,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  otiier  metals  ha\ing  several 
stages  of  oxidation  and  diiTerent  colors  and  which  combine  with  amino 
groups  may  also  give  a  similar  reaction.  This  is  the  case.  Pickering 
found  that  cobalt  salts  also  might  he  used  for  the  biuret  test,  and  the 
reaction  is  even  more  delicate  than  with  copper.  Zinc,  iron  and  man- 
ganese gave  no  color  change. 

M%llon*s  reaction.    This  reaction  consists  in  the  development  of  a 
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ted  color,  when  a  protein  is  heated  or  allowed  to  stand  some  time  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  mercuric  nitrite  and  nitrate.  If  a  few  drops 
of  Millon's  reagent  is  added  to  a  solution,  or  suspension,  of  many  pro- 
teins and  this  is  heated,  the  protein  is  precipitated  and  the  precipitate 
after  a  time  turns  red.  To  make  Mi  lion's  reagent  dissolve  1  part  by 
weight  of  mercury  in  2  parts  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  dilute  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  water,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  and  use  the  super- 
natant liquid.  The  protein  does  not  need  to  be  in  solution  for  this 
reaction  and  it  may  hence  be  used  for  the  detection  of  proteins  in  sec- 
tions of  tissues.  The  color  is  not  deep  enough  for  a  good  microscopic 
stain.  In  place  of  Millon's  solution,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  free 
acid,  Nasse  recommends  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  be 
used,  to  which  at  the  time  of  using  there  is  added  a  few  drops  of  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite.  It  is  usually  not 
necessary  to  acidify,  but  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  above 
Bolation  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

The  Mlllon  reaction  is  given  by  all  organic  compounds  containing 
a  monohydroxy  benzene  nucleus.  It  is  hence  given  by  phenol,  salicylic 
acid  and  many  other  substances.  It  is  not  given  by  a  di-  or  tri-hydroxy 
phenol  unless  one  of  the  hydroxy  Is  is  substituted,  as  in  esters  or  ethers. 
Since  the  only  group  thus  far  recognized  of  the  protein  molecule  which 
contains  a  monohydroxy  benzene  ring  is  the  tyrosine  group,  this  reac- 
tion when  applied  to  proteins  detects  the  presence  of  this  group.  As  not 
all  proteins  contain  tyrosine,  for  example  pure  gelatin  and  varioiis  pro- 
taaiines,  not  all  proteins  give  the  reaction.  It  is  a  good  deal  more 
delicate  than  the  biuret  reaction  and  the  presence  of  proteins  when  the 
dilation  is  great  may  be  detected  by  this  and  the  xantbo-proteic  reac- 
tioD,  when  the  biuret  test  quite  fails  to  show  their  presence. 

The  character  of  the  colored  compound  formed  has  been  studied  by 
Vaubel.  The  color  probably  involves  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  mer- 
ctiry  atom,  since  many  mercury  compounds  are  red  (cinnabar). 

Millon's  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  chlorides 
and  by  alcohoL  If  these  are  present  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  excess  of 
reagent. 

XanihO'proieic  reaciion.  This,  as  the  name  says,  is  the  yellow  reac- 
tion of  proteins  (Greek,  xanihos,  yellow).  In  contact  with  nitric  acid 
most  proteins  develop  a  lemon-yellow  color  wliich  changes  to  an  orange 
then  the  solution  is  made  alkaline.  The  protein  either  in  solution  or 
rospension  is  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to 
6  cc.  of  water  in  the  test-tube  for  from  one  to  three  minutes,  cooled  and 
ammonia  or  sodium  hydrate  added  to  an  alkaline  reaction, 

This  reaction  is  due  to  the  benzene  nuclei  in  the  molecule.  The  reac- 
tion is  given  by  tyrosine,  phenyl  alanine  and  by  tryptopliane,  the  three 
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amino-acids  contained  in  proteins  having  benzene  nuclei.  Trypto- 
phane gives  the  reaction  most  intensely  and  easily ;  then  tyrosine  j  whereas; 
phenyl  alanine  requires  a  longer  heating,  or  more  nitrie  acid.  Protelnsi 
which  lack  these  three  groups^  for  example  sahuin,  sturin  and  clupeii© 
among  the  protamines,  do  not  give  thx3  xantho  proteic  reaction.  ! 

The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  mono-s 
nitro  benzene,  or  possible  a  dinitrobenzenc.  The  nitrated  benzenes  suclt 
m  picric  acid,  CoH2(N02)gOH,  are  light  yellow  in  acid  solution,  but  9^ 
deep  orange  in  the  salt  form.  Such  nitro  derivatives  are  formed  in  th0 
course  of  the  reaction.  These  nitrobenzenes  are  all  toxic  and  are  some* 
times  used  as  dyes  (Martius  Yellow)  for  coloring  macaroni  and  othe* 
foodstuffs,  although  their  use  is  forbidden  in  most  countries.  The  yellow 
color  is  probably  due  to  the  NO,  groups  (vibration  periods  of  the  elee^ 
trons  of  the  valences  of  the  nitrogen  or  oxygen) ,  since  some  of  the  nitro- 
gen oxides  are  brown  or  reddish  yellow. 

Tryptophane  reactions.  Tryptophane,  containing  as  it  does  the 
indole  group,  is  the  ehromogenic  radicle  of  the  protein  molecule  pa^ 
excellence.  Tryptophane  and  tyrosine  are  the  protein  nuclei  which  giv6 
rise  in  their  metabolism  to  most  of  the  body  pigments,  such  as  the  blood 
pigment  (pyrrol  nucleus),  bile  pigments  (pyrrol  from  tryptophane)J 
melanins  and  reds  from  tyrosine,  etc.  Tryptophane,  as  its  name  implies^ 
i.e.,  the  bright  (Gr.  phanoSf  bright)  substance  formed  in  the  course  oj 
tryptie  digestion,  readily  yields,  like  indole,  a  series  of  bright  coloraj 
reds,  violets,  blues,  when  oxidized.  There  are  a  number  of  color  reactiona 
which  depend  on  the  presence  of  tryptophane  and  among  these  is  thfl 
Adamkiewicz  reaction.  | 

Adamkicwicz  reaction.  If  to  a  few  e.c.  (2-3)  of  a  protein  sol u tied 
one  adds  an  equal  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  4-5  c.c.  ol 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  zone  of  contact  a  violet  ring  forma 
in  the  presence  of  a  protein  containing  trjTitophane.  If  the  tube  is 
shaken,  the  violet  color  generally  develops  all  through  the  solution  if 
not  too  much  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used.  This  reaction  depends  oil 
the  presence  of  aldehydes  in  the  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  has  been  found 
(Hopkins  and  Cole)  that  most  samples  of  glacial  acetic  acid  which  havt 
stood  some  time  contain  some  glyoxylic  acid,  HCO.COOII.  It  is  said 
that  .some  samples  of  glacial  acetic  acid  will  not  give  Adamkicwicz  reac- 
tion, although  the  writer  has  never  seen  any  such.  The  test  may  he 
performed,  therefore,  by  using  gtyoxylic  acid  in  place  of  glacial  acetiei 
The  glyoxylic  acid  is  easily  made  by  reducing  oxalic  acid  with  powdere^ 
magnesium.  An  equal  volume  of  this  acid  (HopkinsColc  reagent)  if 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  place  of  the  glacial  acetic  and  the  test  pew 
formed  otherwise  in  the  same  manner.  The  role  of  the  glyoxylic  acid  \n 
not  explained,  but  it  possibly  consists  in  hastening  the  oxidation  of  the 
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tiyptophane  or  condensing  with  it  in  tlie  presence  of  acid  to  give  the 
color. 

Other  aldehydes  may  be  used  in  this  test  besides  glyoxylic  acid. 
Formaldehyde  has  been  suggested  by  Rosenheim  and  Acree.  In  fact, 
this  reaction  is  used  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  milk  and  is 
of  Y-ery  great  delicacy.  Casein,  the  protein  in  milk,  contains  relatively 
ft  large  amount  of  tryptopliane  in  its  molecule.  If  a  little  formaldehyde 
is  added  to  milk  and  the  milk  does  not  stand  long  enough  for  the  for- 
maldehyde to  have  united  with  the  free  amino  groups  of  the  milk  pro- 
teins, the  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  trace  of 
iron,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with  iron,  leads  to  the  development  of  a  violet 
color.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Cole  that  perhaps  the  Adamkie* 
uricz  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  glacial  acetic 
ftcid  ratlier  than  to  the  glyoxylic  acid.  Perhaps  other  aldehydes  will 
act  similarly, 

Liehermann*s  reaction.  Another  color  reaction  involving  trypto- 
phane is  that  of  Liebermann  w^en  carried  out  in  the  manner  originally 
prescribed  by  him,  Liebermann  found  that  protein  treated  first  with 
aleobol  and  ether  and  then  witli  hydrocliloric  acid  developed  often  a 
violet  or  bright  blue  color.  This  reaction  is  probably  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  aldeliydes  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  (Cole)  which  combine  with 
the  protein  and  on  subsequent  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
develop  the  trj'^ptophane  reaction.  If  the  protein  contains  both  trypto- 
phane and  sugar,  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  it  with  alcohol  or  ether 
first,  since  by  the  action  of  the  strong  acid  on  the  carbohydrate 
aldehydes  are  formed  which  give  a  colored  reaction  product  with 
some  of  the  protein  groups  and  presumably  with  the  tryptophane.  See 
page  36. 

Other  tryptophane  reactions.  Bromine.  Tryptophane  when  free, 
hot  not  when  united  in  the  protein  molecule,  gives  in  a  faintly  alkaline 
ftolation  with  bromine  or  chlorine  water  a  beautiful  violet  color.  This 
rtaction  was  discovered  by  Claude  Bernard  as  distinguishing  tryptic 
from  peptic  digestion.  Adamkiewicz'  reaction  is  given  both  by  the  free 
and  linked  tryptophane.  The  color  in  the  bromine  test  is  possibly  due 
to  the  formation  of  indigo,  since  indole  gives  a  similar  reaction.  By 
this  bromine  reaction  one  can  follow  the  course  of  the  splitting  off  of 
tryptophane  from  the  protein  molecule  during  the  process  of  digestion* 

Tr>'ptophane  will  also  give  colored  products  in  the  presence  of  aro- 
matic aldehydes  (Rohde).  If  a  little  p-dimethyl-amino-benzaldehyde  is 
diasolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  run  beneath  a  solution  of 
protein  in  a  test-tube,  a  red-violet  ring  at  the  zone  of  junction  develops. 
A  similar  reaction  occurs  with  vanillin,  or  benzaldehyde  sulphuric  acid 
•od  protein.     These  reactions  are  given  also  by  free  indole  groups  as 
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well  aa  by  tryptophane;  p-nitro-benzaldehyde  gives  an  intense,  stable, 
green  color ;  vanillin, 

COH 


Q 


OCH^ 


a  beautiful  red,  becoming  violet  by  dilution;  para-dimethyl-amino  ben- 
zaldebyde, 

CHO 


0 


W(CH 


«"! 


1 


< 


a  red  becoming  violet.  In  the  spectrum  a  wide  absorption  band  in  the 
orange  between  X  615-570  and  a  second  in  the  green  between  A  555-540  , 
are  to  be  seen.  The  method  of  making  this  test  is  as  follows:  To  6  c.c  ■ 
of  the  protein  solution  or  suspension  in  a  test-tube  add  5-10  drops  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  p-dimetliyl-amino-benzaldchyde  in  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop, 
with  frequent  shaking  until  color  appears.  If  the  albumin  is  very  dilute 
this  method  is  not  sensitive  enough.  In  that  case  put  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  1  per  cent,  dissolved  aldehyde  beneath  the  solu- 
tion and  see  if  a  colored  ring  of  contact  develops.  In  the  ring  method 
it  is  possible  to  detect  tryptophane  in  0,003  per  cent,  concentration. 
Casein  reacts  in  about  0.15  per  cent,  concentration,  so  that  tryptophane 
must  make  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  casein  molecule. 

Trikeio-hydrindcne  hydrate  reaciion.  Ninhydrin  reaction.  A  very 
sensitive  reagent  for  most  amino-acids,  proteins,  peptones  and  some  other 
substances  is  triketo-hydrindcne  hydrate.  A  blue  color  develops  on 
boiling.  The  test  is  given  by  amino-acids  which  have  at  least  one  £ree 
carboxyl  and  a  free  amino  group.    Ninhydrin  is 

CO 

C,H^<Q>C(OH),. 


I 


CO 


free 

i 


A  description  of  the  test  is  given  on  page  883.  The  reaction  is  posi- 
tive with  proteius,  proteoses  and  with  all  the  amino-acids  with  the  excep- 
tion of  proline,  oxyproline,  pyrrolidon  carbonic  acid.  It  is  positive 
also  with  asparagine  and  glutamiae,  amino-oxy-valerianic,  diamino  pro- 
pionic, sarkosine  and  alanyl  alanine.  It  is  negative  with  proline,  osy- 
proline,  glucosamine,  guanine,  allantoine,  leucinimide,  urea.  The  albu- 
mins give  a  %'ery  blue  color,  as  do  also  all  polypeptides,  all  o'-araino  acids 
and  /5 -alanine.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  a  red  coloration,  and  histi- 
dine  after  a  while  becomes  a  Burgundy  red.  Glycocol!  will  give  the 
reaction  in  1 :  10,000  solution.    By  means  of  this  valuable  reagent  it  is 


I 


poBSible  to  show  the  presence  of  amino-acids  in  fresh  urine  and  in  the 
protein -free  blood  serum. 

Carbohydrate  reaction.  Many  proteins  contain  a  carbohydrate 
nucleus  in  their  molecule.  This  may  be  detected  by  Molisch's  reaction. 
The  principle  of  the  reaction  consists  in  converting  the  carbohydrate  into 
Aldehyde  decomposition  products  (furfural,  formol,  pyruvic  aldehyde, 
etc.)  by  the  action  of  strong  acid  and  then  the  detection  of  these  by 
some  aromatic  substance.  The  method  usually  employed  is  that  of 
jolisch.     To  the  solution  (5-6  ex.)  to  be  examined  1-2  drops  of  a  10 

OH 


^o] 


per  cent,  alcohol  solution  of  a-naphthol 


■CO. 


are  added  and  then  a 


few  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  carefully  down  the  side 
of  the  tube,    A  violet  ring  develops  at  the  zone  of  contact  in  the  pres- 
ence of  carbohydrates.     Tlie  a-naphthol  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  condenses  with  the  aldehydes  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  to  form  colored  compounds.    If  the  protein  contains 
a  good  deal  of  carbohydrate  and  also  tiyptophane,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  add  the  a -naphthoic  the  tryptophane  taking  its  place.    Thus  egg- 
white  contains  a  good  deal  (0.5  per  cent.)  of  glucose.    If  a  little  egg 
white  is  boiled  in  water  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  a  violet  color 
develops  without  any  addition  of  or-naphthol.    In  this  case  the  aldehyde 
is  generated  from  the  glucose  hy  the  acid,  and  the  proteins  furnish  the 
tryptophane.     LiebermaEin's  reaction  is  sometimes  tried  in  this  form. 
Molisch's  reaction  for  carbohydrates  appears  later  as  Pettenkofer's  test 
for  bile  acids.    In  this  case  the  carbohydrate  is  added  and  the  chromogen 
is  supplied  by  the  bile  acids. 

Sulphur  reaction.  Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  two  or  three 
sulphur  reactions.  Sulpliur  occurs  in  the  protein  molecule  in  the  re- 
duced form  either  as  cysteine  or  cystine.  If  a  protein  containing  either 
cystine  or  cysteine  is  boiled  with  sodium  hydrate,  the  sulphur  is  in  part 
aplit  off  as  the  sulphide.  If  a  little  lead  acetate  is  added  either  before 
or  after  heating,  a  brown  or  black  color  develops  and  ultimately  a  black 
precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  settles  out. 

Some  proteins,  and  particularly  those  from  actively  metabolic  cells, 
probably  contain  cysteine  in  place  of  cj^stine  in  the  molecule  and,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  elsewhere,  this  difference  may  be  of  great 
importance  in  cell  life  (see  Heffter  and  Arnold).  If  a  protein  which 
contains  cysteine  is  dissolved  in  water  and  24  drops  of  a  fresh  4-5 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  are  added,  an  intense  purple-red  color  appears  at  once.  The 
color  disappears  on  the  ac3t3ition  of  acetic  acid-  This  reaction,  however, 
is  not  specific  or  characteristic.    The  color  is  given  by  other  substance^ 
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than  cysteine,  for  example  by  other  sulphides,  by  acetone,  ercatiniiit 
etc.,  but  eysteine  is  the  only  substance  likely  to  be  present  in  proteij 
whlL'li  will  give  the  reaction.  Proteins  of  the  supporting  tissues  of  th 
body  generally  eontam  cystine;  those  of  acti%'e  organs  cysteine. 

Precipitation  reactions  of  the  proteins. — Both  for  the  purpase  Q 
detecting  the  presence  of  proteins  in  solution  and  of  removing  then 
from  solution  their  precipitation  reactions  are  important  Probably  aJ 
natural  proteins  contain  a  small  number  of  free  amino  groups  and  fre 
carboxyl  groups.  They  are  hence  both  basic  and  acid.  By  means  o 
these  groups  they  can  unite  mid  form  salts,  many  of  which  are  insolubll 
with  both  acids  and  bases.  Among  the  acids  giving  more  or  less  insolD 
ble  compounds  with  proteins  are  tannic,  metaphosphorie,  picric,  picrt 
Ionic,  phosphomolybdic,  phosphotungstic,  tri-iodo-hydriodie,  chromic  an* 
biehromic  acids,  and  many  acid  dyes;  and  among  the  bases  are  the  metal 
copper,  iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  lead,  mereury^  nickel,  platinum 
gold  J  organic  bases  such  as  quinine,  stiyclmine  and  many  other  alk« 
loids,  some  basic  proteins,  such  as  protamines  and  histoncs;  and  basi 
dyes  such  as  thionin,  fuchsin  and  methylene  blue  or  neutral  red,  Th 
acids  which  precipitate  are  generally  those  which  precipitate  alkaloid 
also.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  literature  on  this  subjcij 
of  precipitation  of  proteins  because  of  a  failure  to  realize  that  the$ 
precipitates  are  true  chemical  compounds.  They  are  sometimes  eallet 
without  any  good  reason  **  adsorption  "  compounds,  indicating  that  th^ 
belong  to  that  hypothetical  class  of  physical  unions  of  which  so  littl 
of  a  definite  nature  is  known,  but  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  surfaa 
tension.  The  whole  behavior  of  the  proteins  shows  these  precipitates  t 
be  true  compounds. 

The  reactions  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  certainly  simple  sa] 
formations.  Whenever  the  precipitation  is  to  be  made  by  a  reagent  a 
which  the  precipitating  part  is  in  the  anion  or  negative  group  of  tb 
molecule,  the  solution  must,  for  all  except  the  basic  proteins  such  a 
histone  and  prolamine,  be  acid  in  reaction.  The  basic  proteins  may  b 
precipitated  either  in  neutral  or  e%'en  slightly  alkaline  reactions  fa 
the  reason  given  below.  If,  however,  the  precipitating  substance  is  1 
metal,  or  base,  the  precipitation  either  does  not  take  place  at  all  or  nq 
so  completely  unless  the  solution  be  slightly  alkaline.  The  rea.son  fa 
this  is  as  follows:  The  precipitating  agents  of  tlie  first  class  mentioni3* 
are  the  free  acids,  or  the  salts  of  acids,  and  the  part  of  their  molecul 
which  precipitates  is  the  negative  part,  or  the  anion.  In  this  group  at 
all  the  acids  mentioned  above  and  many  others  not  there  included,  sud 
as  biehromic,  chromic,  ferrocyanic,  etc.  The  precipitates  which  afl 
formed  have  been  found  always  to  be  the  protein  salts  of  the  precipj 
tating  acids.    They  are  protein  bichromate,  tannate,  picrate,  picrolonatc 
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ft'iToeyanMe^  etc.;  and  in  the  case  where  basic  precipitating  substances 
tre  used  the  pret^ipi tales  always  cany  down  the  base  and  they  are  gen- 
erally the  salts  of  the  protein,  such  as  quinine  or  lead  protcinate.  If  a 
colored  base  is  used  to  precipitate,  the  fact  that  the  precipitate  is  col- 
ored shows  that  the  base  has  gone  down  with  the  protein.  In  a  few 
cases,  such  as  precipitation  with  mercury,  platmum  or  copper  salts, 
iU  union  of  the  salt  is  with  the  amino  group,  as  will  presently  be 
ihown. 

The  reason  why  the  protein  must  be  in  an  acid  solution  to  precipitate 
with  the  alkali  salts  of  the  acids  mentioned  is  that  the  protein  must  be 
electropositive  to  unite  with  the  electro-negative  radicle  of  the  salt; 
and  it  must  be  in  an  alkaline  medium  to  precipitate  with  the  bases,  be- 
cause the  protein  must  be  electro-negative  to  unite  with  the  electro- 
positive bases. 

In  acid  solutions  proteins  become  electro-positive;  and  in  alkaline 
solution  they  become  electro-negative.  This  was  shown  by  Hardy.  If 
egg  white  be  dialyzed  against  distilled  water  until  free  from  salts  and 
tben  boiled,  it  becomes  opalescent,  but  the  protein  is  not  precipitated; 
H  resDAins  in  colloidal  solution.  If,  now,  to  this  solution  a  little  acid 
is  added  and  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  solution,  the  protein 
collects  in  a  tough,  white  mass  at  the  cathode;  while,  if  the  solution  is 
made  vei-y  faintly  alkaline,  the  protein  collects  at  the  anode.  The  fact 
that  the  protein  moves  in  the  electric  stream  proves  that  it  carries  an 
dectric  charge;  that  it  moves  to  the  negative  electrode,  or  cathode,  in 
lA  acid  solution  shows  it  to  be  electro-positive;  and  to  the  anode  in  an 
alkaline  solution  proves  it  is  there  electro-negative.  The  electric  sign 
d  the  protein  molecule  is  different  in  an  acid  from  what  it  is  in  an 
alkaline  solution. 

Some   rather  extraordinary  explanations  have  been  given  of  this 

(iange  of  sign,  which  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  under- 

lHudiog  cell   metabolism,  vital  and  ordinary  staining,  etc*     Thus  it 

WW  suggested  that  as  the  hydroxyl  ion  moves  faster  than  the  sodium 

Of  i>o1a.ssjura  ion  it  hurries  on  ahead  of  tlie  sodium  and  hitting  the 

prwtcin  molecule  first  buries  itself  in  that  molecule,  thus  making  the 

Ofllwule  electro-negative;  and  in  acids,  the  hydrogen  ion  goes  first, 

ii  entombed   in  its  turn  and  makes  the  molecule  of  protein  electro- 

posilive.    There  is  no  need,  however,  for  this  fanciful  explanation  which 

km  ooUilng  to  recommend  it  except  its  picturesque  nature.    The  real 

'dplBziation  is  probably  quite  different.    By  means  of  the  free  amino 

IToitps  the  proteins  are  basic  and  they  combine  with  the  acid  by  these 

traops,  fanning  thereby  salts  like  substituted  ammonias  thus: 

R— CHNH   +HCI R— CHNH -HCl. 

H  is  the  rest  of  the  protein  molecule.    The  salt  R— CHNH^Cl  now  ionizes 
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into  KCHNHa  and  CL  The  clilorine  is  electro-negative  and  the  rest  of 
the  molecule  is  electro-positive.  Hence  in  acid  solutions  the  proteins, 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  acid  ones  like  casein,  are  always  electro- 
positive. 

In  alkaline  solution  the  free  carboxyls  unite  with  the  alkali  to  ibnn 
salts: 

RCOOH  4-  NaOH 

ECOONa  now  ionizes  into  RCOO 
electro-negative. 

The  reactions  with  the  precipitating  reagents  now  become  dear.    They 
are  as  follows: 


RCOONa  +  H^O. 


and  Na  ,    Thus  the  protein  becomes 


i 


1.  Prot<?in  -f  CH^^COOH  ■ — -  Protein  ncetnte, 

2,  Protein   acetate -{- Na  bichromate- — -  Protein   bichromate -|- NaOCOCH 

Precipitate. 

5*     Protein  -f-  NaOH ►  Na  protpinate. 

4.     Na  proteinate -j- Pb  acetate ^  Lead   prot^'inato -f  NaOCO.CH  . 

Precipitate. 

But,  while  this  is  the  rule  for  most  of  the  proteins,  there  are  certain 
ones  which  appear  at  first  glance  to  he  exceptions.  For  example,  the 
protamines  and  histones  may  be  precipitated  by  colored  acid  dyes,  or 
by  sodium  picrate,  or  bichromate  in  neutral,  or  even  faintly  alkaline 
solution.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  proteins  are  so  strongly  basic,  i 
having  so  many  basic  amino-acids  in  their  molecules,  that  they  are  electro- 
positive  even  in  a  neutral  solution  in  which  they  exist  as  the  free  bases. 
They  may  even  be  positive  in  faintly  alkaline  media.  They  do  not  change 
to  the  electro -negative  state  until  some  excess  of  alkali  has  been  added. 
Similarly  some  of  the  acid  proteins,  such  for  example  as  some  of  the 
vegetable  proteins  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  glutamic  acid  in  the 
molecule  and  are  hence  fairly  strong"  acids,  may  be  precipitated  in  neu- 
tral or  even  faintly  acid  solution  by  the  basic  precipitating  reagent-s.  For 
these  proteins  do  not  at  once  become  electro-positive  as  soon  as  the  reac- 
tion becomes  faintly  acid.  Casein  is  a  protein  of  this  kind.  Another 
complication  is  introduced  by  the  affinity  of  all  metals  below  hydrogen  in 
the  scale  of  solution  tension,  such  as  mercury,  gold^  copper  and  platinum, 
for  amino  groups.  These  metals  will  not  only  form  simple  salts  with 
the  proteins  by  displacing  the  hydrogen  from  the  carboxyl  group,  but 
they  will  also  form  addition  compounds  or  double  salts  by  union  with  the 
amino  groups.  It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  mercuric  chloride  will 
precipitate  even  in  a  faintly  acid  medium,  and  so  will  the  others  of  this 
group.  This,  however,  is  not  an  exception  to  the  i^jle  stated,  but  an 
additional  kind  of  chemical  union  between  the  precipitating  agent  and 
the  protein.  In  most  of  these  cases,  also,  the  precipitation  is  found  to  be 
more  complete  in  a  faintly  alkaline  than  in  a  faintly  acid  medium. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  completely  separating  the  proteins  from  a 
solution  is  by  using  basic  lead  acetate.  Mercuric  chloride  in  a  faintly 
allraline  solution  may,  however,  also  be  used. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  properties  of  the  proteins  we  may  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  some  few  which  are  of  particular  interest  in  the 
eelL  We  shall  not  now  consider  all  the  different  kinds  of  proteins,  leav- 
ing the  individual  members  of  the  group  to  be  treated  more  at  length 
in  connection  with  the  organs  or  fluids  of  the  body  in  which  they  occur. 
There  is  one  group,  however,  which  is  colored  and  of  very  general  inter- 
est, as  members  of  this  group  are  found  both  in  plants  and  animals. 
These  are  the  chromoproteins.    They  occur  in  tlie  cytoplasm  of  cells. 

Chromoproteins. — There  are  two  groups  of  chrome,  or  colored,  pro- 
teins which  may  occur  in  the  cytoplasm:  the  homo-chroraoprotcins  ob- 
tained from  blood,  of  which  the  hemoglobins  are  the  best  examples ;  and, 
second,  the  phyco-chromoproteins  which  are  obtained  from  seaweed. 
These  latter  are  very  interesting  proteins  because  in  a  way  they  are 
intermediate  between  hemoglobin  and  chlorophyll.  The  chromatic  group 
of  hemoglobin  is  an  iron  containing  pyrrol  complex  called  hematin ;  and 
the  iron  free  part  of  hematin  resembles  chlorophyll,  wliich  also  yields 
pyrrols  on  decomposition.  It  is  very  interesting,  therefore,  as  showing 
the  close  relation  between  hemoglobin  and  chlorophyll  that  a  chromo- 
protein  closely  resembling  hemoglobin  in  several  ways  and  particularly 
in  its  ease  of  crj'stallization  has  been  isolated  from  the  red  and  blue- 
green  algffi.  The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  Floridioe,  phykoerythrin, 
and  the  blue  coloring  matter  of  the  blue-green  algae,  phycocyan  iphijkoSf 
seaweed;  cyan,  blue;  eryihros,  red),  crystallize  most  readily.  The  sub- 
stances are  obtained  from  seaweed  just  as  hemoglobin  is  obtained  from 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  by  laking  in  distilled  water.  Ammonium 
sulphate  (30  grams  to  100  c*c.  solution)  is  then  ackled  and  the  phyko- 
erylhrin  and  the  phykocyan  precipitate.  They  are  globulins.  If  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  water  and  the  salt  dialyzcd 
<mt»"  the  protein  crystallizes  out  in  the  dialyzing  tube  in  microscopic 
coastals.  Phykoerythrin  is  coagulated  by  boiling;  it  is  soluble  in  weak 
alkalies  and  neutral  sails,  but  insoluble  in  distilled  water.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid,  but  redissolves  in  an  excess.  It  is  precipitated 
hy  (NH^)  2SO4,  MgS04  and  alcohol.  It  quickly  lases  its  color  in  the  light, 
particularly  in  an  alkaline  solution.  The  analyses  gave  C,  50.82 ;  H,  7.01 ; 
K,  15.37 ;  S,  1.60 ;  O,  25.20.  It  is  free  from  ash  and  resembles  chlorophyll 
in  containing  no  iron. 

Distribution  of  protein  substances  between  the  cytoplasm  and  the 
nucleus. — The  proteins  of  the  cell  nucleus  are  sharply  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  cell  cytoplasm.  In  the  nucleus  many  of  the  proteins,  in  some 
an  of  them,  are  nucleoproteins,  characterized  by  the  presence  in 
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the  molecule  of  nucleic  acid.  The  simple  proteins  in  the  nucleus  aro 
often  more  basic  than  the  general  run  of  proteins  and  sometimes  they 
are  very  basic  proteins,  sucli  as  the  protamines  and  hislones.  The  occur- 
rence of  these  proteins  is,  however,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  composition  of  the  nuclear  proteins  will  be  considered  presently. 
The  proteins  of  the  cytoplasm  are  less  well  characterized  and  of  very 
diverse  character.    They  include  both  the  proteins  of  the  living  proto* 


Fig.  15. — Phycoerjtlirln  co'stali  (Kyllnj. 

plast  and  lifeless  secretory  or  reserve  proteins  of  a  varied  nature.  They 
are  often  globulins,  that  is  simple  proteins  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  dilute  salt  solution.  Thus  in  the  cytoplasm  of  muscle  there  are  the 
simple  proteins,  myosin  and  myogen  and  myosin  fibrin;  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  the  thyreoglobulin  of  the  colloid  material  which  is  found  in  the 
cytoplasm  is  a  globulin.  On  the  other  hand,  albumins  are  found  there 
also.  In  the  white  blood  corpuscles  a  simple  protein  corresponding  to 
serum  albumin  has  been  found.  In  many  ceils  of  the  body  there  occurs 
in  the  cytoplasm,  also,  a  globulin  coagulating  at  the  low  temperature  of 
56*,  which  is  the  temperature  of  coagulation  of  fibrinogen.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed,  too,  that  phosphoproteins  are  found  in  the  ci^oplasm, 
and  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  some  cells.  Thus  casein  is  found  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  milk  glands  and  vitellin  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  hen*a 
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egg  and  some  other  eggs.  Both  of  tliese  bodies  are  phospboprotema. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  living  protoplasm  the 
protein  may  be  in  union  with  pLospholipins,  carbohydrate  and  possibly 
fats.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  this 
point.  The  decomposition  products  of  protein  metabolism  probably 
also  occur  there. 

We  may  then  say  that  in  the  nucleus  are  found  the  nucleoproteins ; 
wberefts  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  these  are  probably  lacking  (see 
page  173).  The  protoplast  of  the  cytoplasm  consists  in  all  likelihood  of  a 
mixture  of  simple  albumins  and  globulins,  coagulable  by  heat,  and  phos- 
pMipins,  and  some  of  these  simple  proteins  may  be  and  probably  are 
in  loose  physical  or  chemical  union  with  phospholipin,  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate. In  other  cells  one  finds  mucin,  which  is  a  glycoprotein.  These 
proteins  do  not  occur  free  for  the  most  part,  but  in  union  with  inorganic 
alts,  salts  of  sodium,  potassium^  calcium  and  magnesium  preponderating. 
These  cytoplasmic  proteins  in  the  living  cell  are  predominantly  eleetro- 
Ji«fative,  but  occasionally  electro-positive  protein  may  be  present,  as  in- 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  which  the  hemoglobin  is  electro-positive, 
Since  the  whole  of  the  protein  world  is  at  some  time  in  the  cytoplasm  of 
edls,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the  eel!  is  wonderfully  diverse  in 
Its  chemical  nature.  The  general  features  of  the  living  protoplast,  as 
distinct  from  secretory  granules,  reserve  proteins  or  structural  elements, 
ut,  however,  so  similar  in  all  cells  that  it  is  probable  that  in  its  funda- 
•fflenlal  chemical  constitution  it  is  everywhere  closely  alike,  although  dif- 
fering in  some  particulars.  "What  this  constitution  is,  is  the  great 
nnsolved  problem  of  physiological  ehemisti'y. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  CELL  NUCLEUS. 

}gy.  If  living  cells  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  all 
Bmplest  animal  cells  (Monera)  and  the  bacteria  may  be  seen 
to  contain  within  the  granular  protoplasm  a  clear,  almost  or  quite 
ll4uaogeneous,  more  refractive  area.  This  area,  called  the  nucleus  and 
fiist  described  by  Robert  Brown  in  1831,  is  generally  spherical  or  ellip- 
iwdal  in  shape,  though  at  times  it  is  quite  irregular  in  outline.  Figure 
1,  p.  11.  Sometimes  it  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm 
by  a  distinct  visible  membrane;  at  other  times  no  membrane  may  be 
leen  in  the  living  cell,  though  it  is  probably  always  present.  Tn  size,  the 
iroeleus  may  fill  almost  the  entire  cell,  as  in  cells  of  the  thymus  gland 
or  the  sperm  head,  or  it  may  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  bulk  of 
the  eeU,  as  in  many  eggs  and  muscle  cells, 

G€nerany  no  structure  can  be  seen  within  the  living  nucleus,  but  in 
eases,  as  in  the  germinal  vesicle  of  many  eggs,  therq  may  be  seen, 
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in  addition  to  a  distinct  membrane,  spherical  or  iiTeg-ularly  shaped 
more  dense  portions  which  are  known  morphologieally  as  nucleoli.  When 
the  coll  divides  by  caryokinesis  there  may  also  be  seen,  in  the  most  favor- 
able cases,  as  in  the  testes  of  grasshoppers,  and  in  some  transparent  eggs, 
the  spindle  libers  and  the  chromatic  masses  called  by  morphologists 
chromosomes.  In  general,  however,  as  long  as  the  cell  is  alive  no  other 
structure  may  be  seen  within  the  nucleus  than  the  nucleolus. 

The  physical  structure.  The  physical  consistence  of  the  nucleus  has 
been  found  by  Kite  to  vary  greatly  in  different  cells.  By  his  very  in- 
genious method  of  microscopic  cell  dissection  by  means  of  extremely  fine 
glass  needles  (diameter  1  /*  or  less),  Kite  has  found  that  most  nuclei 
are  separated  from  the  protoplasm  by  a  very  tough  distinct  nuclear  mem- 
brane. Within  this  membrane  one  generally  finds  either  a  liquid  (sol) 
or  a  fairly  viscid  gel  in  which  no  structure,  except  sometimes  the  nucle- 
olus, is  to  be  discovered  by  his  methods.  The  nucleus  of  an  amoeba,  for 
example,  or  the  nucleus  of  an  immature  starfish  egg,  contains  a  liquid, 
and  when  the  nuclear  wall  is  ruptured  the  contents  escape  into  the  sur- 
rounding cytoplasm,  mixing  with  the  latter  and  setting  up  most  inter- 
esting chemical  changes  within  it,  discussed  further  on  page  180.  But 
the  nuclei  of  most  diiferentiated  cells  which  he  examined,  such  as 
epithelial,  liver  or  pancreas  cells  of  the  amphibian,  Necturus,  or  the  frog, 
or  rabbit,  are  quite  jelly-like.  They  may  be  cut  into  several  pieces,  each 
piece  retaining  its  form  and  in  this  case  not  mixing  with  the  cytoplasm. 
It  is  inJeed  altogether  probable  that  the  physical  state  of  the  nuclear 
contents  is  not  constant  in  any  cell,  but  varies  from  fluid  to  gei  under 
various  conditions.  This  is  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  experiments 
of  Calkins  and  Miss  Peebles  in  their  cutting  to  pieces  of  infusoria.  At 
times  the  cutting  could  be  made  as  if  through  a  jelly,  the  pieces  not  losing 
their  contents  when  cut ;  and  at  other  times  the  protoplasm  was  so  liquid 
that  it  readily  escaped  through  the  cut.  Kite  has  made  similar  observa- 
tions on  Amoeba  proteus  and  they  have  been  made  also  by  Gruber,  One 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nucleus  is  nucleic  acid  and  this  has  quite 
remarkable  powers  of  forming  gels;  and  it  may  be  that  this  jelly4ike 
consistence  of  many  nuclei  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  of  Kite  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible by  his  method  of  dissection  to  find  in  living  nuclei  any  more  dense 
masses,  or  networks,  which  might  correspond  vnXh  the  chromatin  net- 
work, or  chromosomes  to  be  seen  in  fixed  and  stained  nuclei.  Whether 
these  pre-exist  in  the  cell  nucleus  when  it  is  alive,  or  whether  they  first 
appear  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  fixing  agents,  may  seem  doubtful 
from  this  observation ;  but  the  extreme  and  detailed  regularity  of  these 
morphological  pictures  in  fixed  cells  (Figure  2,  p.  12),  and  their  steady 
development  during  karyokinesis,  make  it  unlikely  that  they  are  pro- 
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daced  by  the  fixing  agent.  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  exist  in  the 
living  nucleus,  though  perhaps  not  quite  in  the  form  revealed  in  the 
nuclear  corpse,  even  though  they  can  neither  be  seen  nor  found  by  dis- 
section. It  may  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  dissection  method,  by  the 
enormous  stimulation  of  the  cell  which  it  entails  and  the  mechanical 
mixing  of  the  parts  of  the  cell,  must  render  an  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained  by  it  somewhat  uncertain,^ 

Fu7iction,  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  nucleus,  forming  as  it 
does  80  universal  a  constituent  of  cells,  is  of  fundamental  importance 
tn  cell  life.  The  sperm  head,  which  alone  enters  many  eggs,  the  tail 
being  left  outside,  and  which  is  able  to  produce  the  development  of  an 
organism  resembling  in  many  most  minute  particulars  the  parent  organ- 
ism from  which  it  came,  is  often  composed  cxchisivcly  of  a  nucleus.  So 
the  nucleus  must  play  a  great  part  in  inheritance.  Inheritance  is  equally 
from  father  and  mother^  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence  that  the 
€mbryo  contains  an  equal  share  of  nuclear  material  from  father  and 
mother,  whereas  tlie  cytoplasmic  material  is  obtained  almost  exclusively 
from  the  mother. 

The  importance  of  the  nucleus  is  shown  very  clearly  in  many  experi- 
ments which  have  been  performed  on  unicellular  organisms.  If  an 
smoeba,  or  other  protozoon  organism,  be  cut  info  two  parts,  one  of  which 
contains  the  nucleus,  while  the  other  lacks  it,  it  is  found  that  while  both 
pieces  may  continue  in  motion  and  may  capture  foodj  it  is  only  the  part 
with  the  nucleus  which  is  able  to  grow  and  reconstitute  the  cell ;  the 
protoplasm  without  the  nucleus  cannot  regenerate  the  nucleus  and  in 
t  short  time  it  dies  and  disintegrates.  This  experiment  shows  that  both 
Bucleus  and  cytoplasm  are  necessary  for  growth  and  development. 

Similar  facts  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  nucleus  in  the 
growth  and  synthesis  of  new  protoplasm  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
gland  and  vegetable  cells.  If  vegetable  cells  are  plasmol3'zed,  that  is 
sbninJc  from  the  cell  wall  by  the  action  of  hypertonic  salt  solutions,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  protoplasm  becomes  divided  within  the  cell 
into  a  nuclear  containing  and  a  nuclear  free  portion  ;  it  is  only  the  form'er 
which  makes  a  new  cell  wall  and  grows  to  a  new  cell.  In  many  gland 
cells  the  protoplasm  during  glandular  rest  in  whole,  or  in  large  part, 
becomes  differentiated  into  secretory  material,  generally  taking  the  form 
of  granules.  The  nucleus  remains  with  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
cytoplasm  around  it.  Now,  when  the  cell  secretes,  these  granules  are  dis- 
charged or  dissolved,  and  the  new  undifferentiated  protoplasm  which 
takes  their  place  appears  always  first  close  to  the  nucleus,  as  if  it  were 
being  formed  here. 

*  Chtmbers  has  recently  found  that  the  chromosomes  may  appear  quite  sud- 
^1y  ia  QucIeJ. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  from  all  these  facts  that  the  nucleus  playa  a 
very  important  part  in  the  synthesis  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  It  appears 
as  if  under  favorable  conditions  the  nucleus  might  be  able  to  make  the 
cytoplasm  about  it,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  proving  this.  It 
might  be  tested  by  growing  the  spermatozoa  in  such  conditions  that 
they  would  make  themselves  into  cells  provided  with  cytoplasm.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  proved,  also^  by  isolating  nuclei  by  means  of  Kite's 
method.  At  present  all  that  ean  be  said  deiinitely  is  that  both  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  appear  to  be  necessary  for  growth  and  development*  Many 
chemical  Irans  formal  ions,  probably  most  of  them,  occur  in  the  extra 
nuclear  part  of  the  protoplasm.  But  the  nucleus  is  nevertheless  of 
fundamental  importance. 

Chemical  composition.  Method  of  obtaining  nuclei  for  chemical 
analysis.^ — ^The  chemical  composition  of  an  organ  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance in  inheritance  and  cell  life  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest.  What 
knowledge  w€  have  of  it  is  owing  more  particularly  to  Miescher  and 
above  all  to  KosseL  There  are  several  w^ays  in  which  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  nucleus  may  be  studied.  We  may  study  cells  consisting  chiefly 
of  nuclei,  such  as  leucocytes,  and  contrast  their  composition  with  that 
of  cells  consisting  chiefly  of  cytoplasm,  such  as  muscle,  or  egg  cells, 
or  red  blood  corpuscles  of  mammals.  Substances  which  are  found  in 
predominating  amounts  in  the  first  group  of  cells  we  would  be  justified 
in  inferring  came  from  the  nuclei.  Another  method,  although  one  to 
be  used  with  great  caution  in  interpreting  observations,  is  the  use  of 
microchemical  stains.  The  best  method  is  to  separate  the  nucleus 
from  the  cytoplasm  and  to  study  the  chemical  composition  of  each 
separately. 

The  first  raetliod  was  that  used  by  Miescher,  with  whom  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  of  the  nucleus  begins  in  1876,  It  had  been  known 
that  living  tissues  all  contained  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
different  combinations.  This  acid  early  attracted  the  attention  of  chem- 
ists, some  of  whom  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  **  ohne  Phosphor  keine 
Geclanke  "  (*'  without  phosphorus  no  ideas  *').  And  we  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  clearly  the  fundamental  role  phosphoric  acid  playa 
in  all  vital  phenomena.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  phosphoric  acid  was 
present  in  at  least  two  forms.  One  part  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  was  in  organic  union.  It  was  present  in  the  lecithin  discovered  by 
Gobley.  Another  part  could  be  extracted  by  cold  water  from  the  tissues 
already  extracted  with  alcohol.  This  part  consisted  of  inorganic 
phosphates.  After  removing  these  two  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  there 
remained  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  protein 
residue  of  the  cell  Uoppe  Seyler  put  his  pupil  Miescher  at  the  task 
of  finding  out  what  compound   of  phosphoric  acid  remained  in  ihm 


residue.    Miescher  worked  chiefly  with  pus^  which  in  those  days  of  septio 
surgery  could  be  readily  obtained.    He  foimd  that  most  of  this  remnant 
of  phosphoric  acid-containing  material  could  be  extracted  with  dilute 
I  alkalies  and  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid.    It  was  in  organic  union  with 
[  proteins.     Since  pus  cells  consisted  chiefly  of  nuclei  with  very  small 
WDOimts  of  cytoplasm  and  this  material  constituted  the  greater  part  o\ 
I  the  residue,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  nucleus 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  by  Miesclier  "  nuelein/*    It  was  quickly 
found  that  nuclein  was  a  constituent  of  all  cells  examined.    Thus  Hoppe 
Seyler  found  it  in  yeast ;  it  was  isolated  from  sperm,  spleen  and  a  great 
variety  of  tissues»     This  nuclein  contained  varying  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus varying  from  0.9-4  per  cent.    One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  prepar- 
ing such  a  nucleoprotein  is  to  extract  a  tissue  with  dilute  alkali ;  or  even 
to  boil  it  with  water,  some  of  the  nuclein  goes  into  solution  in  the  boiling 
ifttOT,    Shortly  after  this  Kossel  found  that  if  this  nuclein  was  boiled 
with  acids,  it  yielded  a  number  of  xanthine  bases,  of  which  the  formulas 
wiU  be  given  pi^esently,  such  as  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  guanine  and 
adenine,  a  new  base  which  he  discovered  and  named  adenine  (Or.  adm, 
iJand)  because  he  isolated  it  first  from  the  pancreatic  gland.    The  dis- 
tcnrery  that  the  xanthine  bases  could  be  obtained  from  nuclein  was  n 
I  discovery  of  fundamental  importance,  for  it  indicated  that  these  bases, 
rhich  are  found  in  human  urine,  and  uric  acid,  which  belongs  in  the 
I  same  group  of  substances,  must  come  from  the  nuclein  of  the  body  and 
I  Dot  from  the  ordinary  albumin,  as  had  been  supposed  up  to  that  time. 
In  1887  Altmann,  an  histologist,  took  a  long  step  forward  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  from  Miescher*s  nuclein  by  digesting  it  with  pepsin- 
bydrochloric  acid  an  organic  acid,  containing  8-9  per  cent,  of  phos* 
pfaorus,  which  was  free  from  albumin,  all  the  albumin  tests  being  nega- 
tive.   He  called  this  acid  nncleic  acid. 

Before  examining  the  constitution  of  this  important  acid  discovered 
by  Altmann,  a  word  may  be  said  about  another  method  of  determining 
the  constitution  of  the  nucleus.  The  best  method  is  to  examine  the  beads 
of  spermatozoa.  These,  in  the  fishes  and  most  animals^  consist  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  of  nuclear  material;  and  while  they  undoubtedly 
represent  very  highly  specialized  nuclei,  nevertheless  they  are  still 
nuclei.  This  method  of  studying  nuclear  composition  was  found  by 
IGesdier. 

If  the  ripe  testes  of  a  fish  such  as  the  salmon,  which  Miescher  studied, 
or  the  herring,  are  taken  and  ground  to  a  pulp  and  then  strained  through 
cheesecloth  the  sperm  go  through ;  the  connective  tissue  remains  behind. 
It  is  an  additional  advantage  that  in  fishes  the  sperm  all  ripen  at  the 
same  time  so  that  a  homogeneous  product  is  had.  The  unripe  sperm  have 
a  different,  more  complex,  composition  from  the  ripe.    The  sperm  mass 
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is  then  suspended  in  normal  salt  solution,  or  in  a  dilute  mag^nesium  sul- 
phate solution,  aud  ceutrifugalized.  By  lliis  means  they  are  freed  from 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended  in  the  testes.  After  one  or  two 
washing  of  this  kind,  the  sperm  are  suspended  in  distilled  water  and 
ceutrifugalized  very  rapidly.  In  llie  distilled  water  the  tails  swell,  and 
the  heads  are  so  much  heavier  and  denser  that  they  are  separated  from 
the  tails  by  the  centrifugal  force  and  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  as  a  pure  white  mass.  Above  this  mass  of  heads,  there  may  be 
seen  in  the  centrifugal  tube  a  slimy  tenacious  layer  of  swollen  tails  more 
gray  in  color  than  the  heads.  This  layer  of  tails  is  coherent  and  may  be 
easily  lifted  out.  Above  this  again  is  a  layer  of  water,  opalescent,  and 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  lecithin,  eliolesterol  and  much  protein 
in  solution.  After  several  washings  and  centrifugalizing  in  distilled  water 
the  heads  are  clean  from  tails.  Under  the  microscope  they  look  perfectly 
normal.  They  are  not  changed  in  shape  nor  apparently  in  size.  They 
i^ppear  to  ha%'e  lost  none  of  their  constituents.  They  constitute  pure 
nuclear  matter.  It  is  of  coui^se  possible  that  they  have  lost  some  material 
iii  the  washing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done 
so.  Tims  far  only  two  kinds  of  sperm  have  been  examined  in  this  way, 
llie  salmon  by  Mieseher,  and  the  herring  by  the  author  and  Steudel.  If 
these  pure  white  sperm  heads  are  now  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether 
only  traces  (.l-.Ol  per  cent.)  of  alcohol-ether  soluble  substances  are  found 
in  them.  From  this  it  appears  either  that  the  lecithin  and  lipoids  have 
been. extracted  by  the  distilled  water,  or  else  that  they  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  middle  pieces  and  tails,  and  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  nucleus. 
The  small  amount  found  was  so  variable  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  have 
L'ome  from  remnants  of  tails,  which  had  not  been  completely  separated 
from  the  heads. 

The  other  kind  of  nucleus  which  has  been  obtained  free  and  pure  for 
analysis  is  that  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  liens.  The  co^pu^seles, 
treated  in  the  same  maimer  as  tlie  sperm,  swell,  they  are  laked,  and  the 
nuclei  become  free  and  may  be  accumulated  by  centrifugal  action.  These 
nuclei  have  been  recently  examined  by  Aekermann. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CHROMATIN,— The  sperm  head  con- 
sists  wholly,  or  almost  entirely,  of  chromatin.  This  chromatin  consists 
of  a  nuclein.  In  the  heads  of  salmon  sperm  the  chromatin  is  satmin 
nucleate ;  in  the  herring  it  is  clupein  nucleate.  See  page  178.  In  all  cells 
it  has  been  found  that  the  chromatin  consists  of  two  parts :  an  acid  part, 
nucleic  acid,  discovered  by  Altmann,  and  a  basic  part  which  is  always 
some  member  of  the  simple  proteins,  but  a  ditTerent  protein  in  every 
kind  of  cell  which  has  been  examined  thus  far.  We  will  consider  first 
I  he  composition  of  the  acid  part  of  the  nucleus,  or  nucleic  acid,  and  then 
the  basic  or  protein  part  of  the  molecule. 
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Nucleic  acid. — Method  of  isolation.  Nudeic  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  tissues  without  uwessarily  isolating  the  nuclei  first.  It  is  most 
tsaily  obtained  by  the  Kosi^el -Neumann  method.  Perfectly  fresh  tissue 
cast  be  taken  and  as  quickly  as  possible  after  its  removal  from  the  body 
it  is  ^ound  in  a  meat  chopper  and  thrown  into  boiling  water  slightly 
Ai'idilied  with  acetic  acid  to  destroy  the  enzymes.  The  reason  for  the 
Qwessity  of  haste  is  that  there  are  present  in  most  cells  enzymes,  called 
nucleases,  which  very  rapidly  attack  and  partially  decompose  the  nucleic 
id.  The  residue  is  ground  as  fine  as  possible  and  then  brought  into 
Mice  its  weight  of  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  sodium 
Ketate  (1.6  per  cent.  NaOH  and  10  per  cent.  Na  acetate)  and  extracted 
from  ^2-2  hours  at  boiling  temperature.  By  this  treatment  the 
cleic  acid  is  dissolved  and  extracted  from  the  cells.  The  mass  is  then 
Btralized  with  acetic  acid,  centrifiigalized  and,  if  necessaiy,  filtered 
L  The  filtrate  is  now  concentrated  and  the  filtered  solution  is  poured 
Dto  alcohol,  about  three  volumes  of  95  per  cent,  to  one  of  the  solution, 
c  nucleic  acid  is  precipitated  as  tlie  sodium  salt.  It  may  be  purified 
\j  resolution  and  reprecipitatiou.  By  this  method  (Neumann's)  from 
kg,  of  dry  thymus  gland  180-200  grams  of  nucleic  acid  are  obtained. 

Nucleic  acid. — Physical  and  chemical  properties.     The  sodium  salt 

tf  nucleic  acid  thus  prepared  is  soluble  in  water.    If  dissolved  in  hot 

to  a  concentration  of  5  per  cent,  it  gelatinizes  firmly,  on  cooling, 

^elear,  slightly  opalescent  gel.    This  property  has  already  been  men- 

in  connection  wilh  the  jelly-like  consistence  of  some  nuclei,  and 

solidity  of  the  chromosomes.    Wlien  dry  the  salt  is  pure  white, 

hous,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell.     It  gives  no  protein  tests; 

biuret*  Millon,  xanthoproteic  and  tryptophane  reactions  are  negative. 

added  to  a  solution  of  protein  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid,  it 

ipitates  the  protein,  forming  thereby  an  artificial  nuclein.    It  does 

reduce  Fehling's  solution;  it  is  not  crystalline  in  any  of  its  salts.    It 

optically  active,  dextro-rotatory,  the  rotatory  power  being  (rt)i>  == 

154.2.    The  substance  is  fairly  stable  witli  alkalies,  but  on  long  boiling 

hours)  in  alkaline  solution  it  goes  over  into  a  /ff  nucleic  acid,  which 

longer  gelatinizes,  and  which  has  a  different  per  cent,  of  composition 

the  first.    It  is  very  unstable  in  the  form  of  the  free  acid  and  is 

ily  hydrolyzed  into  its  constituents.    The  free  acid  is  white  like  the 

t»  unstable  in  the  light,  turning  a  reddish  or  brownisli  red  color  when 

in  the  powder  form.     It  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 

kss  soluble  in  cold.    It  is  insohihle  in  alcohol,  ether  and  similar 

vents. 

Pit  cent,  of  composition  of  nucleic  acid.    The  very  great  ease  with 

idi  the  purines  are  split  off  from  the  molecule  and  the  necessity  of 

acid  at  some  stage  of  the  separation  makes  it  very  diiHcuIt  to 
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obtain  nucleic  acids  wliicli  are  entirely  normal.    All  of  the  older  anaJ^ 
in  which  the  nucleic  acid  was  precipitated  by  free  acid  are  almost  cer- 
tainly incorrect.     The  following  analyses  are  some  which  have   beeOj 
obtained: 


Origin  C 

Sperm   of   Aloaa    ...........  36.27 

Hum^n   placctita  37-44 

Spenniitx)2oa    t  JIuraenoeaox ) ,  37.50 


H 

N 

P 

5.00 

15.90 

8.11 

4.32 

15.32 

9.67 

4.36 

16.04 

9.73 

ObMfVPr 

Levene  and  MandeL^ 

Kikkoje. 

luouje* 


Various  acids  have  given  percentages  of  composition  which  differ  somi 
what  among  themselves.    The  relation  of  P  :N  is  as  4  atoms  to  14  or  15. 

The  most  probable  formula  according  1o  Steudel  is  G^gH^-NisP^Oj 
which  requires  that  the  molecule  should  be  composed  of  four  hex< 
molecules,  two  purines,  two  pyrimidines  and  four  molecules  of  phosphorij 
acid.    By  the  action  of  endocellular  enzymes  nucleic  acid  is  very  quicklj 
partially  digested,  whicli  accounts  for  many  of  the  discordant  results 
analyses. 

Decomposition.    We  will  first  consider  the  composition  of  the  ti 
nucleic  acids,  or  polynucleotides,  as  they  are  railed,  such  as  are  foi 
in  the  nuclei  of  all  cells  thus  far  examined,  leaving  the  simpler,  or  mon< 
nucleotides,  such  as  guanylic,  or  inosinic  acid,  for  later  consideration. 

The  true  nucleic  acids  thus  prepared  by  Neumann's  method 
extremely  unstable  if  heated  in  the  presence  of  acids;  or  even  if  lei 
in  an  acid  solution  for  a  short  time  at  room  temperature.    They  decoi 
pose  on  prolonged  heating  with  3  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heatii 
under  pressure  with  acetic  or  other  acids,  into  orthophosphoric  acic 
various  basic  substances,  i.e.,  guanine,  adenine,  cytosine,  thymine,  uracil 
and  either  into  a  pentose  or  levuliiiic  and  formic  acids.    A  method  wine 
gives  the  guanine  and  adenine  in  almost  quantitative  amounts  and  whit 
is  very  simple  is  that  of  Steudel,  who  treats  the  copper  salt  with  half^ 
concentrated  nitric  acid. 

It  was  Kossel  who  showed  that  the  nucleic  acids  split  under  aci 
hydrolysis  into  the  purine  bases,  orthophosphoric  acid,  le\Tilinic  acic 
or  a  pentose,  and  the  pyriraidine  bases  which  he  discovered  and  namec 
He  found  that  the  purine  bases,  some  phosphoric  acid  and  levulinic  aci| 
appeared  very  easily;  the  remnant  of  the  molecule  consisling  of  ph< 
phoric  acid,  carbohydrate  and  pyrimidine  bases  was  isolated  by  K< 
and  Neumann  and  called  thymic  acid.  The  pyrimidine  bases  are  faf ' 
more  difficult  to  detach  from  the  molecule  than  the  purines.  . 

The  work  of  Steudel  and  Levene  has  shown  that  in  the  nucleic  acyj 
itself  there  are  two  purine  bases,  adenine  and  guanine.    These  bases  WB^ 
heterocyclic  compounds,  and  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  sul 
stance,  purine.     Caffeine,  the  active  principle  of  coffee  and  tea,  is 
purine. 
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(8) 

0)     K  =  CH 

I  I       17) 

(2)  HC  (»)C-NH\ 
Purine, 


Products  of  hydrolysis. — Chemistry  of  the  puri7ies.  Guanme.  This 
•ine  base,  CbH^NbO,  or  2-imino-6-oxypurine,  or  2-amiEO-6-oxyparme» 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first  isolated  from  guano.  Its 
iphic  formula  is  either 


HN— C  =  0 


J  or 


HN— C  =  0 
H  N— C    C— NH 


be  seen  in  the  graphic  formula  it  contains  the  radicles  nrea, 
idine  and  tartronic  acid.    It  is  a  fairly  strong  base,  precipitated  by 
>nia  from  its  aqueous  solutions,  a  peculiarity  which  makes  it  easy 
teparate  it  from  adenine.    It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  strong  alkalies. 
19  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  either  in  neutral  or  an  aDunoniacal 
Itttioii,  and  forms  double  salts  with  the  nitrate.    Its  nitrate  crj^stallizes 
lily.     The  nitrate  is  insoluble  ill  strong  (half -concentrated)  nitric 
Guanine  crystallizes  readily  from  a  dilute  solution  as  the  picrate. 
forms  a  crj'stalline  compound  with  bicliromates. 
Free  guanine  is  found  in  various  deposits  in  tissues.    Thus  it  is  found 
the  free  state  in  the  concretions  about  the  joints  of  hogs  suffering  from 
led  guanine  gout.    It  occurs  free  in  the  scales  and  skins  of  the  bony 
i;  and  in  the  swim  bladder,  to  which  it  gives  the  peculiar  pearly- 
appearance.    It  is  easily  isolated  from  these  sources  by  extracting 
ith  dilute  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.    Oo  oxidation  it  yields 
ine,  uric  acid,  allantoine,  urea,  oxalic  acid  and  other  substances* 
lanase  is  an  enzyme  found  in  various  organs  of  the  body,  in  the 
%  spleen,  lungs,  etc.,  which  bydrolyzes  guanine  with  the  formation 
ammonia  and  xanthine : 


HN 


HN— C  =  0 


-tJ-N   ^ 
Guanine. 


+  H0  — 


HN— C  =^  0 
0=C     C— NH 


Hll-i-K    >"" 


+  NH. 


Xanthine. 


[denine.    This  base,  C^H.,N,,,  or  6-amino  purine,  was  discovered  by 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  the  nuclein  of  the  ox  pancreas  and 
adenine  (Gr,  ad  n,  gland)  because  of  its  origin  from  a  gland.    Its 
•ical  formula  is  that  of  a  polymer  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  indeed 
rdrocyanie  acid  and  cyanogen  spontaneously  change  into  substances 


im 
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which  are  allied  to  the  purines.     Adenine  has  been  found  to  he 
formed  in  the  nucleic  acid  molecule  and  it  oecurs  in  all  true  nu 
acids,  polynucleotides,  where  it  has  been  looked  for.    It  is  not  pre 
tated  by  ammonia,  hence  its  separation  from  guanine.     Its  struct 
formula  is: 

W  — C  — NH^ 

HC       C— NH  . 

Adenine. 

It  is  precipitated  like  guanine  by  picric  or  metaphosphoric  acid  and  f< 
crystalline  piurates.  It  is  usually  separated  in  this  form.  The  mel 
point  of  the  anhydrous  base  is  3G0-365\  It  is  a  stronger  base 
^lauine.  It  is  quite  stable  in  the  presence  of  mild  oxidizing  agents 
is  easily  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent 
far  better  yield  is  obtained  by  Sieuders  method  of  hydrolysis  of 
nucleic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  than  by  hydrolysis  with  hydriodic,  or  c 
non-oxidizing  or  reducing  acid  reagents.  The  fact  that  the  base  : 
unstable  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents  may  have  some  beariu 
cell  physiology,  since  the  nucleus  is  probably  always  situated  at  a  f 
in  the  cell  where  reductions  are  strcjugest.  Hydrochloric  acid  at  180- 
C.  decomposes  it  into  carbon  dioxide,  glycocoll,  ammonia  and  fo 
acid.  Many  cells,  perhaps  all,  contain  a  ferment  known  as  **  adena 
discovered  by  Jones,  which  by  hydrolysis  converts  adenine  into  hypo 
thioe  as  follows: 

N  =  C— NH^  HN  — C  =  0 

O — -    H(i     c  —  mi  +NH. 

AdGninc.  IlypoxunUnne. 

Xanthine  and  Hypoxanihine,  Besides  these  purines,  which  pre-< 
in  the  nucleic  acid  molecule,  there  are  often  found  among  the  prod 
of  hydrolysis  of  nucleic  acids  by  acids  xanthine  and  hypoxantl 
These  bases,  Jmwever,  are  produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  aci< 
the  guanine  and  adenine,  or  more  often  by  tlK)  action  of  enzy 
such  as  adenase  and  guanase  of  the  tissues,  which  have  converted 
adenine  and  guanine  into  xanthine  and  hypoxantliine  before  the  nu< 
acid  was  prepared.  Xanthine  is  2,6-dioxy  purine ;  hypoxanthine  is  6- 
purine. 


HC      C— NH  .  4-H^ 


I 


HN— C:=0 


NH 


N 


CH 


HN  —  C  =  0 


C  — NH. 


Hypoxanthine.    C  H  N  Oj         Xanthine,     C  H  NO 


B     4     4    « 


107 


Xanlhine  owes  its  name  (Gr,  xanihos^  yellow)  to  the  yellow  reaction 
ii  gives  when  heated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid. 
The  yellow  spot  moistened  with  soilium  hydrate  turns  first  red  and  then 
purple  red  on  heating,  in  distinction  from  uric  acid.  It  was  discovered 
iijuriDary  calculi  in  1817  by  Marcet.  On  dry  heating  it  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  It  is  both  an  acid  and 
k  base.  It  owes  its  acid  properties  to  the  fact  that  by  a  tautomeric  rear- 
imgement  of  the  molecule  the  enol  form  appears: 

HN  — C  =  0 

Enol  form  of  xanthine. 


The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaceable  by  metals. 

U}fpoxanihin€y  literally  little,  or  iess^  xanthine,  is  a  reduced  xanthine. 
It  ^irt&  formerly  called  sarkine.  It  is  6-oxypurine,  having  the  fgUowiug 
iarmula: 

HN— C=0 

I      I 
HC    C— NHv 

HjpoxiiiiLliine. 

I^rpoxanthine  forms  small  colorless  needles.     It  does  not  give  the 

ithine  reaction  with  nitric  acid,  nor  does  it  give  the  Weidel  reaction, 

'ilJi  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  a  solution  of  hypoxanthine  becomes  first 

red  and  then  turns  brownish  red  on  addition  of  alkali.    Hypo- 

Lthine  is  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

^hen  treated  with  ammonia  and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  a  crystalline 

ipound    having,    when   dried    at    120*.   a   constant    composition    of 

iH,AgaN4O)H20  separates  out.    Use  is  made  of  this  in  the  quanti- 

separatiou.    Hypoxanthine  picrate  is  little  soluble.    Hypoxanthine 

as  other  purines  which  have  the  nitrogen  at  number  7  or  the 

in  8  unsubstituted  give  red  azo  compounds  with  diazo-benzolsul- 

lie  acid  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solution.    The  compound  is  probably 

the  following  nature : 

HN— C  =  0 

I      1 

oc   c>-^^Tv 

I       II         \C— N  =  NCHSOH 

"  ^  0      4         3 


HN- 


N  ^ 


l^yrimidines  give  this  reaction  also.   All  purines  are  precipitated  by 

ic  sulphate  and  a  reducing  substance  such  as  sodium  bisulphite. 

They  form  insoluble  cuprous  compounds.    This  is  the  basis  of  their  quan- 
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titative  determmatiori  by  the  Kriiger-Sehmidt  method.  Hypoxauthioe  is 
present  iu  nearly  all  cells.    It  is  a  constituent  of  inosiuic  acid  of  musde. 

Pyrimidine  bases. — Nucleic  acid  yields  two  or  three  pyrimidine  bases 
when  it  is  Jiydrolyzed  long  enough^  but  probably  only  two  of  them  are 
preformed  in  the  molecule,  uracil  being  formed  from  the  cytosine  during 
rlie  hydrolysis.  These  bases  were  discovered  by  KosseL  They  are  thy- 
mine, eystosine  and  uracil. 

Thymi7ie,  This  is  2,6-dioxy,  o-methyl  pyrimidine.  The  structural 
formula  is  as  follows: 


HK— C  =  O 

0=^C    C— CH 


.        The  empirical  formula  is  C  H  N  0  . 


It  was  first  isolated  from  the  hydrolytic  products  of  thymic  acid  obtained 
from  the  thymus  gland^  hence  its  name.  The  pyrimidiues  are  found  very 
generally  in  cells  not  only  in  nucleic  acid  but  as  glacosides.  Vicin 
and  eon%*iein  discovered  by  Ritthausen  and  Preiiss  are  hexose  glucosidea 
of  pyrimidines.  TJiymine  crystallizes  from  cold  water,  in  which  it  is 
little  soluble,  in  the  form  of  clusters  of  small  leaves  or  needles,  (m.p. 
about  321".)  Thymine  sublimes  undecomposed.  It  is  not  readily  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate.  It  is  precipitated  by  phospho* 
tungstic  acid. 

Cyiosine,    This  is  2-oxy,  6-amino  pyrimidine  or 
N  =  C— NH^ 

O  ^  C       C— H 
I      I! 
HN  — C— H 


OT  C  H  N  O 

4      B      A 


The  free  base  is  little  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  thin  plates  with 
a  mother-of  pearl  glance.  It  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  barium  hydroxide,  and  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 
It  gives  the  murexide  reaction  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  Like 
uracil  it  also  gives  a  violet  color  when  treated  with  bromine  until  cloudy 
and  then  baryta  water  added  (Wheeler  and  Johnson). 
Uracil  is  2,6-dioxy  pyrimidine. 

HN— c  =  0 
00    CH 

The  reactions  of  this  base  are  much  like  those  of  cytosine,  but  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  phosphotungstie  acid.  It  is  only  imperfectly  px'ecipi- 
tated  by  silver  nitrate  and  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
clusters  of  needles.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    UoUke 
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th)Tnine  it  does  not  sublime  undecomposed,  except  on  very  careful  heat- 
mg.  Generally  decomposition  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  red 
vapors. 

Carbohydrate  group. — All  true  nucleic  acids,  or  polynucleotides,  of 
animal  origin  thus  far  exainiued  have  been  found  to  contain  a  hexose 
group,  or  several  of  them ;  whereas  the  nucleic  acid  from  yeast  and  that 
from  wheat,  called  tritifo-nucleic  acid,  contain  a  pentose.  Kossel  dis- 
covered  that  on  hydrolysis  the  thymus  nucleic  acid  yielded  levulinic  acid 
ifld  formic  acid.  It  does  not  yield  a  reducing  sugar.  The  production 
of  lemlinic  and  formic  acid  indicated  clearly  the  presence  of  a  hexose, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  carboliydrates,  the  hexoses  yield 
these  bodies  when  heated  with  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  in 
yeast  nucleic  acid  on  hydrolysis  no  levulinic  acid,  but  a  reducing  sugar 
irhicb  gave  large  quantities  of  furfural  when  distilled.  This  showed 
the  carbohydrate  in  tliis  nucleic  ai'id  to  be  a  pentose.  Nucleic  acids  from 
fish  sperm,  thymus,  spleen,  liver,  testes,  pancreas,  supra-renals,  brain, 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys  have  all  been  found  to  yield 
levulinic  acid  and  hence  contain  hexoses  in  the  molecule.  The  nature 
of  this  hexose  is  still  uncertain.  It  gives  a  saccharic  acid  (episaccharic 
acid)  of  as  yet  undetermined  nature  when  the  nucleic  acid  is  hydrolyzed 
with  nitric  acid  (Steudel).  It  has  recently  been  suggested  (Feulgen) 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  glucal,  an  aldehyde  derivative  of  glucose, 
C^ioO*.  Glucal  is  an  unstable  non-toxic  substance.  (Unpublished  ob* 
lervations.)     When  a  pentose  is  pri'scnt  it  is  d-ribose. 

That  the  substances  thus  obtained  constitute  all  that  there  are  in 
the  nucleic  acid  molecule  is  made  probable  by  the  recent  work  of  Steudel 
and  Levene.  Steudel  by  means  of  his  nitric  acid  method  of  hydrolysis 
obtains  nearly  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  purine  bases.  The  phosphorie 
acid  is  easy  to  determine,  but  the  determinations  of  the  carbohydrate 
and  the  pyrimidines  are  still  far  from  being  quantitative.  Steudel  gives 
the  following  result  of  an  attempt  at  a  quantitative  analysis.  It  is 
Msomed  that  the  molecule  contains  four  phosphoric-acid  groups;  two 
parines;  two  pyrimidines;  and  four  carbohydrate  nuclei.  He  found 
28.95  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  guanine  nitrogen ;  38.42  per  cent, 
as  adenine  nitrogen;  11.47  per  cent,  as  cytosine;  and  13.11  per  cent,  as 
thymine  nitrogen,  making  a  total  of  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nitrogen. 
As  the  methods  are  not  exactly  quantitative,  it  is  clear  that  these  four 
bun  are  probably  the  only  ones  present.  The  amounts  of  the  bases 
isolated  and  computed  were  as  follows: 

Cotnputfcj  Foand 

Guanine    10:72  9.01 

^^^                      Adeninn                       9.58  10.68 

^^^P     .                 CvHtostne                         .  .      7.H6  4.26 

^^^B    '                 Thjminc 8.93  8.33 
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As  some  of  the  cytosine  is  unavoidably  converted  into  uracil  by  the 
hydrolysis,  the  agreement  must  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory. 

To  determine  the  carbohydrate  he  weighed  the  le\Tiliuic  acid  formed 
and  computed  from  the  figures  of  Conrad  and  Gultzeit  how  much  carbo- 
hydrate this  amount  of  le^qilinic  acid  represented.  His  complete  analyses 
of  thymus  and  sperm  nucleic  acids  were  as  follows : 

Compat<>d  for  CijHiTNi*OioP4       Found 

Guanine    10.88  8.7 

Adenine 9.73  10.5 

Thymine     0.08  8.2 

Cytoaine 8.15  4.2 

Phosplioric  acid   20.40  20.31 

Hexose 61.  57. 

111.20  108.9 

The  decomposition  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

^\A,N,  P  O  ^4-8H  0  =  C  H  N  0+  C  H  N   +  C  H  N  0   4-  C  H  N  0  + 

Nucleic  acid.  Guanine.        Adoiiiiie.      Thymine.       Cytosine. 

*^H„0.  +  4IIP0, 

Hexose,     Metapliosphoric 
acid. 

The  agreement  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Nucleic  acid  consists, 
thcDj  of  these  few  building  stones  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  molecule  is 
carbohydrate,  The  nature  of  this  carbohydrate  of  the  animal  nucleic 
acids  has  not  yet  been  determined  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hexose. 
It  is  possibly  not  always  the  same  hexose. 

Structure  of  the  molecule. — We  may  now  take  up  the  problem  of 
the  way  in  which  these  smaller  molecules  are  united  to  build  up  the  big. 
Kossel  very  early  suggested  that  nucleic  acid  was  composed  of  a  polymer- 
ized metaphosplioric  acid  to  which  the  bases  and  carbohydrates  were 
attached  and  structural  formulas  based  on  his  findings  were  proposed  by 
Bang  and  Osborne  and  Harris,  In  these  suggestions  the  backbone  of 
the  molecule  consisted  of  four  molecules  of  phosphoric  acid  to  whicli  the 
bases  and  carbohydrates  were  attached.  The  real  structure  of  the  mole- 
cule has  been  elucidated  largely  by  the  work  of  Neuberg  on  the  simple 
nucleic  acid,  inosinic  acid,  and  of  Bang  and  Levenc  and  Jacobs  on 
guanylic  acid.  Since  these  last  two  acids  have  contributed  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  nucleic  acid  molecule,  we  may  stop  and 
consider  them  here,  although  they  are  possibly  not  constituents  of  the 
nuclei. 

Guanylic  acid. — This  is  an  acid  belonging  to  the  general  group  of 
nucleic  acids,  but  being  less  complex  than  those  found  in  the  cell  nuclei. 
It  was  isolated  by  Bang  from  the  ox  pancreas  and  was  found  by  him  to 
contain  no  other  base  than  guanine,  whence  its  name,  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  pentose.  Bang  thought  it  contained  glycerol,  but  this  was  incor- 
rect.   This  acid  is  found  in  the  ox  pancreas  in  addition  to  the  real  nucleic 
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acid  which  we  have  been  considering.  It  has  been  obtained  also  from 
the  liver  and  spleen  and  from  yeast.  It  is  best  obtained  from  Ham- 
marsten's  nucleoproteid  in  the  following  way: 

If  the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  ox  is  hashed  and  boiled  with  water, 
Hamraarsten  found  that  a  nucleoproteid  went  into  solution  in  the 
water^  from  which  it  could  be  obtained  by  slightly  acidifying  with  acetic 
acid,  llie  nucleoproteid  being  precipitated.  The  gland  residue  from 
which  this  nucleoproteid  has  been  extracted  will  yield  the  true  nucleic 
acid  of  the  type  of  those  alreaJy  considered,  if  treated  by  Neumann  *s 
method.  The  guanylic  acid  is  separated  from  the  nucleoproteid  precipi- 
tate by  redissolving  in  sodium  hydrate,  reacidifying,  precipitating  and 
filtering.  The  filtrate  is  poured  into  alcohol.  The  guanylic  acid  precipi- 
tates as  a  powder.  This  guanylic  acid  Steudel  showed  contained  no 
glycerol^  no  le\Tilinic  acid,  but  only  guanine,  phosphoric  acid  and  a  pen- 
tose. Its  constitution  was  worked  out  by  Levene,  who  succeeded  in 
isolating  from  it  both  a  compound  of  guanine  and  pentose,  a  pentoside, 
or  a  nucleoside  as  he  called  it,  guanosine;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  phos- 
phoric acid  pentose  compound.  These  facts  showed  that  the  pentose 
was  united  both  to  the  guanine  and  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  that  its 

composition  was  as  follows: 

0  =  C— NH 
O  H     H      H      11      n  I      I 

HO  — P  — o  — 6^c  — c  — c— c  — c^  II    I 


NH 


m 


L 


I 

OH 


—  C— NH 


U      U 


Guanylic  acid. 

Willie  its  molecular  weight  has  not  been  directly  determined,  the  com- 
pounds it  forms  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  but  a  single  molecule,  a  mono* 
nucleotide  as  Levene  and  Jacobs  call  it.  The  character  of  the  pentose  was 
long  in  doubt,  but  tJie  authors  just  mentioned  liave  shown  that  it  is 
d-ribose,  a  levo-rotatory,  aldose  pentose  of  the  arabinose  type  not  pre* 
viously  known  to  occur  in  animals.  The  point  of  union  of  the  sugar 
'ith  the  guanine  is  not  yet  certain,  but  it  is  either  in  purine  7  or  8  as 
figured,  and  probablj'  the  latter,  although  Burian  thought  the  union 
was  in  number  7.  Guanosine  is,  therefore,  a  pentoside.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  position  of  the  attachment  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
sugar  is  also  uncertain.  Guanosine,  CjoHj^NjO,,,  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  until  it  is  decomposed,    [flfj  V~ — 60.52, 

Guanylic  acid  has  also  been  separated  from  ox  liver  and  Jones  suc- 
'•eeded  in  getting  it  from  yeast  nucleic  acid  by  a  quick  digestion  by  an 
pnzyme,  tetra-nucleotidase,  found  in  the  pig  pancreas.  Guanylic  acid 
lis  dextro-rotatory. 

Inosinic  acid. — This  is  an  acid  similar  to  guanylic  acid,  but  it  is 
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composed  of  a  molecule  of  hypoxan thine,  a  pentose  and  phosplioric  acid. 

It  was  isolated  from  Liebig's  beef  extract  and  is  supposed  to  occur  in 

muscle.     Whether  it  does  pre-exist  in  the  muscle  is  probable,  but  not 

certain.    It  was  the  study  of  this  acid  by  Neuberg  which  really  gave  the 

key  to  the  structure  of  the  nucleic  acids.    Neuberg  thought  it  had  the 

formula  O 

II 
Hypoxantb  ine — 0 — ^P — ^O — pen  toae 

OH 
But  Levene  and  Jacobs  isolated  from  it  a  compound  called  inosine,  a 
union  of  pentose  and  hypoxanthine,  showing  that  inosinie  acid  must  have 
a  formula  similar  to  guanylic  acid.  It  is  not,  Jiowever,  identical  in  its 
structure.  From  yeast  another  pentoside  was  isolated^  an  adenine  pcn- 
toside  called  ade7wsine.  Gnanosine  had  already  been  isolated  by  Schuize 
from  plants  and  called  by  him  vernin. 

Nucleic  acid. — ^Levene  and  Jacobs  have  also  isolated  other  fragments 
of  the  molecule  of  yeast  and  thymo-nucleic  acid.  They  conclude  from 
their  work  and  tliat  of  Steudel  that  the  structure  of  thymus  nucleic  acid 
ig  probably 

OC^NH 


I 
H        H      0      H     H 

H  — C-   t— i^c  — C  — G  — 


NH— 0      C— NH^ 


I  J        I        I       J        I         ^N  -t-k 

I         OH  H      OH   OH  H 


HO— 
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O    OH 
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H       H     H      OH 
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Thymo-nucleic  acid  (Leveoe  and  Jacobs )« 
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This  would  correspond  with  SteEdel's  formula,  C^sH^N.sOaoP*.  Such 
a  nudeic  acid  would  be  a  tetra-nucleotide. 

While  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  this  formula,  in  its  main  features 
at  any  rale,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  as  yet  conclusively  established. 
The  exact  point  of  attachment  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  the  sugar  is  still 
obscure.  The  great  difficulty  of  hydrolyzing  the  di-nucleotide,  thymic 
acid,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  union  between  the  pyrimidine  nucleo- 
tides was  not  through  phosphoric  acid,  but  was  an  ether-like  union.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  molecule  as  written  in  the  Levene- Jacob 'a  formula 
is  hexabasic. 

Another  possible  formula  would  be  the  followiog: 


HO 
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Nucleic  acid.    A  possible  formulfl. 


Docs  nucleic  acid  exist  outside  the  nucleus? — There  are  several  very 
iteresting  questions  as  yet  unsolved  concerning  the  location  in  the  cell 
of  the  nucleic  acid.  It  seems  probable,  though  there  is  nothing  really 
known  about  it,  that  guanylic  and  inosinic  acid  may  be  in  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  cells  in  which  they  occur,  though  they  may  be  in  the  nucleus.  It 
is  possible  that  they  do  not  exist  free  in  the  cell,  but  are  united  with  the 
true  nucleic  acid  and  are  set  free  by  endocellular  enzymes.  Nothing  is 
really  known  about  their  function  or  location.  Their  staining  reaction 
will  probably  resemble  that  of  the  real  nucleic  acids.  Guanylic  acid 
gelatini2es  much  as  the  nucleic  acids,  and  it  was  this  property  that  caused 
Bang  to  maintain  that  it  must  be  more  complex  than  a  single  nucleotide. 
Inosinic  acid  is  probably  the  source  of  the  hypoxanthine  of  muscle  and 
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it  is  very  interesting  that  this  substance  is  increased  during  muscular 
coEtraetion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  nucleic  acids,  that  is  the  poly- 
nucleotides, like  thymus  nucleic  acid,  are  found  only  in  the  nucleus.  This 
was  first  indicated  by  the  work  of  Kossel,  who  determined  the  amount 
of  purine  bases  obtainable  from  dilTurent  tissues.  The  amount  ran  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  nuclear  material  present  ^  it  was  high  in 
embryonic  tissue ;  in  the  thymus ;  and  low  in  muscle.  It  is  shown  also 
by  the  fact  that  no  nucleic  acid  is  found  in  some  unfertilized  eggs  where 
the  nuclei  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  cytoplasm,  and  none  in  the 
mammalian  red 'blood  cells  which  lack  nuclei.  On  the  othor  hand,  nucleic 
acid  is  found  wherever  nuclei  occur,  as  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  bird*s 
blood  which  are  nucleated.  It  has  never  Ijeen  shown  positively  to  be 
a  constituent  of  the  cytoplasm,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  found  in  the 
nucleus.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  nucleus,  but 
there  are  some  facts  which  may  be  urged  against  this  conclusion.  For 
example,  some  believe  that  nucleic  acid  is  found  in  the  cytoplasm,  because 
not  all  the  cytoplasmic  phosphoric  acid  in  organic  union  is  split  off  from 
its  union  by  sodium  hydrate.  If  the  substance  in  the  cytoplasm  was  a 
vitellin,  or  casein-like  compound,  it  would  presumably  have  been  split 
oif.  Nucleic  acid,  unlike  the  phosphoproteiiis,  docs  not  split  off  its  phos- 
phoric acid  when  treated  by  alkali  hydrates.  And  recently  nucleic 
acid  has  been  found  in  the  sea-urchin's  egg,  where  the  nuclei  are  very 
small.  The  author  got  a  substance  with  some  of  the  properties  of  nucleic 
acid  in  some  quantity  from  unfertilized  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin.  It  could 
not  be  positively  identified,  however,  as  the  quantity  was  too  small.  In 
all  these  cases,  then,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  substances  described 
were  really  nucleins,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  did  not  contain  true 
nucleic  acid.  Further  work,  however,  is  necessary  on  this  subject  before 
a  definite  statement  can  be  made  that  nucleic  acid  is  never  found  in  the 
cytoplasm.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
compounds  in  t!ie  cytoplasm  are  not  nucleic  acids. 

Are  all  nucleic  acids  the  same? — The  question  whether  all  animal 
nuclei  contain  the  same,  or  different,  nucleic  acids  cannot  be  answered 
definitely,  since  only  two  of  the  animal  nucleic  acids  have  been  accu* 
rately  examined,  namely  that  of  the  sperm  of  herring  and  from  the 
thjTnus  gland  of  calves.  These  two  acids  appear  to  be  identical.  They 
contain  the  same  bases  in  the  same  proportions  and  they  have  the  same 
physical  properties.  Until  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate  is  discov- 
ered it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  contain  the  same  carbohydrate, 
but  all  indications  are  that  these  two  nucleic  acids  are  identical.  Since 
they  come  from  such  w'klely  different  sources,  it  would  indicate  that 
probably  the  same  nucleic  acid  is  found  in  totally  different  kinds  of  cells, 
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a  coflclusioQ  of  the  utmost  importance  in  interpreting  the  probable  role 
of  nucleic  acid  in  the  cell.  All  other  nucleic  acids  of  animal  origin, 
except  guanylic  and  inosinic  acids,  have  been  found  to  yield  the  same 
splitting  proilucts  when  hydrolyzed,  so  that  they  must  be  closely  similar 
to  thymus  nucleic  acid,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  it. 

On  tlie  other  hand^  only  two  plant  nucleic  acids  have  been  carefully 
eiamined.  These  are  triticonuclcic  acid  from  wheat,  and  yeast  nucleic 
md.  These  are  apparently  identical,  and  they  differ  from  tlie  animal 
nucleic  acids  in  liaving  d-ribose,  a  pentose  sugar,  in  the  place  of  a  hexose. 
They  may  also  differ  in  other  particulars.  The  composition  of  neither 
of  these  acids  is  exactly  known,  and  particularly  the  molecular  weight 
has  not  been  determined.  Stcudel's  analyses  indicate  that  yeast  nucleic 
acid  may  be  a  tri-nueleotide  and  not  a  tetra-nucleotide,  as  Levene  thinks. 
No  one  has  as  yet  isolated  yeast  nucleic  acid  which  on  analysis  would 
yield  figures  for  carbon,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  comparable  with  a 
tetra-nucleotide.  But  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  yeast  contains  a 
nucleotidase,  and  possibly  if  some  of  the  yeast  cells  are  dead  when  ana- 
lyzed a  partial  digestion  of  the  nucleic  acid  may  have  taken  place.  Only 
fresh,  living,  active  yeaf?*  should  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid. 

Another  possibility  which  complicates  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  nucleic  acids  is  that  in  the  nucleus  we  may  have  a  polymer  of  a 
lefraniicleotide,  as  Steudcl  has  suggested  for  the  sperm  head.  Tie  found, 
Bimely,  that  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  of  the  herring  sperm  heads  in 
rikali  was  greater  than  an  equivalent  solution  of  protamine  nucleate;  and 
he  inferred  from  this  a  different  slate  of  aggregation  of  the  nucleic  acid 
outside  and  inside  the  cell.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  other 
factor  than  that  suggested  was  responsible  for  the  observed  result. 

The  tentative  conclusion  ma.y  with  all  reserve  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going facts,  that  the  nucleic  acids  of  different  nuclei  of  animal  tissues 
are  certainly  closely  similar  if  they  are  not  identical ;  but  that  they  differ 
in  their  carbohydrate  radicles  from  such  plant  nucleic  acids  as  have 
been  examined.  It  is  possible  that  the  hexose  component  will  not  be 
found  to  be  the  same  everywhere.  Their  similarity  would  clearly  indi- 
cate that  nucleic  acids  have  tlie  same  function  in  all  cells.  If  they  inter- 
vene actively  in  cell  metabolism,  it  must  be  in  connection  with  some 
fundamental  cell  property  such  as  growth,  irritability  or  respiration 
which  is  common  to  all  cells.  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  has  only  the 
hjnction  of  a  supporting  structure,  or  aids  in  keeping  the  physical 
viscosity  of  the  nucleus  what  it  has  to  be.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  fairly  stable  substance,  otherwise  it  could  not 
accimiulate,  and  its  most  probable  function  would  appear  to  the  writer 
to  be  that  it  serves  as  a  colloidal,  gelatinous  substratum  in  the  nature 
of  an  organic  skeleton  to  which  the  specifically  active,  more  labile, 
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albuminous  coostitueiits,  possibly  of  a  catalytic  nature,  may  be  attached. 
Forming  a  firm  union  with  the  acid,  these  active  substanet.s  may  be  thus 
coulined  to,  or  located  in,  the  nucleus  from  which  they  may  at  times  get 
free.    But  nothing  positive  as  to  its  function  can  be  stated  without  further 


It  is  of  interest  to  recall,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  statement,  that  all 
so-called  nuclear  stains  of  a  basic  nature,  with  the  exception  of  the  mor- 
danted stains  such  as  iron  hemaloxylinj  combine  with  the  nucleic  acid. 
In  thus  following  the  chromatin  and  chromosomes  by  means  of  these 
stains,  cytologists,  if  the  view  stated  above  of  the  significance  of  nucleic 
acid  is  correct,  may  be  following  the  inert  skeletal  material  of  the  nucleus, 
while  the  active  albuminous  material  is  entirely  neglected  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  gel  and  does  not  stain  with  basic  dyes.  All  theories  of 
inheritance  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus,  that 
is  the  behavior  and  number  of  the  chromosomes,  must  be  accepted  only 
with  the  greatest  reserve,  until  the  function  of  this  substance  may  be 
shown  to  be  something  more  than  a  skeletal  substance.  We  have  as  yet 
no  chemical  evidence  that  the  difTerent  cliroraosoraes  have  diflTerent 
nucleic  acids  in  them,  but  such  evidence  as  we  have  is  contrary  to  this 
view.  If  the  chromosomes  do  differ  chemically,  as  perhaps  their  indi- 
vidual and  peculiar  shapes  and  sizes  may  indicate,  it  is  more  probable, 
as  we  slmll  shortly  see,  that  they  differ  in  their  protein  or  basic  rather 
than  in  their  afid  moieties. 

THE  BASIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  NUCLEUS.— Nucleic 
acid  is  either  a  hexa-  or  tctra-basie  acid,  probably  the  former  j  and  it 
forms  a  series  of  salts.  We  have  now  to  ask  the  question  with  what  basic 
substances  is  nucleic  acid  united  in  the  chromatin  ?  Are  the  bases  organic 
or  inorganic? 

It  is  probable  that  some  inorganic  bases,  i.e.,  calcium,  are  present; 
it  is  certain  that  organic  bases  of  a  protein  nature  are  always  present. 
The  only  uuclei  carefully  examined  in  a  clean  form,  free  from  cytoplasm, 
are  the  sperm  heads,  and  possibly  the  nuclei  of  birds*  corpuscles.  These 
always  yield  some  calcium  phosphate  when  dissolved  or  ashed.  It  seems 
certain  that  calcium  is  generally  present,  MacCallum,  from  cj-tological, 
microchemical  studies,  has  concluded  that  nudei  contain  no  potassium, 
since  around  the  outside  of  the  nucleus  he  generally  obtains  a  deposit  of 
potassium-cobalto  nitrite  by  his  method,  but  none  in  the  nucleus.  But  to 
his  conclusion  it  may  be  objected  that  the  place  where  the  precipitate 
forms  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  location  of  the  soluble  salt. 
Ihere  is,  indeed,  very  h'ttle  evidence  of  what  inorganic  salts  or  bases  we 
have  in  the  nucleus  itself.  This  question  must  be  left  for  further  work. 
It  appears,  from  some  rwent  work,  that  iron,  contrary  to  an  earlier  view, 
i^  not  present  in  all  nuclei. 
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'I'le'lBrganic  bases  which  occur  in  some  chromatins  are  among  the 
most  interesting  substances  in  the  cell,  whetlier  considered  from  the 
physiological  or  chemical  point  of  view.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
bases,  the  study  of  which  gave  Kossel  the  clew  to  the  constitution 
of  the  proteins,  we  owe  chiefly  to  Kossel  and  Miescher  and  pre-eminently 
to  the  former.  These  bases  are  protein  in  nature  and  consist  either 
of  basic  proteins  called  protamines  or  liistones,  or  of  other  more  com- 
plex proteins. 

The  protamines,^ — If  the  sperra  heads  of  the  salmon,  sturgeon,  her- 
ring and  other  fishes  are  extracted  with  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  goes  into  solution  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  dr>', 
alcohol-  and  ether-extracted  heads.  The  nucleic  acid  remains  behind 
more  or  less  altered  and  insoluble.  Three  extractions  of  the  heads  with 
10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time  will  take  out 
practically  all  of  the  removable  base.  The  substance  which  goes  into 
solution  as  a  sulphate  is  of  a  protein  nature  ;  when  precipitated  by  alcohol 
as  the  sulphate  it  is  a  white,  somewhat  hygroscopic,  amorphous  powder, 
gi\ing,  in  the  case  of  the  herring,  salmon  and  sturgeon  sperm,  no  Millon, 
or  xanthoproteic,  or  tryptophane  reaction,  but  a  good  biuret  reaction. 
This  substance  was  named  protamine  by  its  discoverer,  Miescher,  who 
obtained  it  from  salmon  sperm  (Gr»  protos,  first,  amine).  The  protamine 
from  salmon  is  called  salmin. 

Geticral  properties.  The  protamines,  although  individually  different, 
have  the  following  properties  in  cooiraoo  :  In  the  free  state  all  are  strong 
bases,  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  not  precipilated  by  ammonia.  They  give 
a  splendid  biuret  test,  but  Millon,  xanthoproteic  or  Adamkiewicz  reac- 
tions  are  in  many  cases  negative,  but  in  some  protamines  positive.  They 
are  digestible  by  trypsin,  but  not  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid ;  they  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol,  and  their  sulphates  separate 
as  an  oil  when  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  with  ether.  They 
are  not  coagulated  or  changed  by  heating.  They  precipitate  proteins  by 
unitiDg  with  them  in  aramoniacal  solution,  and  this  is  a  very  delicate 
for  them.  In  this  respect  they  act  like  metal  lie  bases.  Unlike  most 
ins,  they  are  precipitated  from  a  neutral  solution  by  neutral  solu- 
tions of  sodium  picrate,  ferrocyanide  or  tungstate,  and  they  may  even 
he  precipitated  in  faintly  alkaline  solutions.  The  reason  for  this  pecu- 
liarity has  already  been  explained.  Thwy  are  such  strong  bases  that  their 
molecules  are  electro-positive  even  in  faintly  alkaline  solutions.  On 
analysis  they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  they 
contain  no  sulphur.    The  elementary  analyses  of  some  are  as  follows: 

C  TI        N  O        Ft  CI 

Gupfifi  Aim    7.59     31.r.S     12 J8       —         —       Free  base. 


24.73 
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26.56 
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The  formula  for  salmin  is  probably  CaoHfi^NjTOe;  that  for  sturin, 
Cgf^HaBNioOy,    The  molecular  weight  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  protamines  differ  from  all  other  proteins  in  the  small  number  of 
different  amino-acids  tliey  yield  on  hydrolysis  and  in  the  character  of 
these  acids*  Kossel  found  that  salmin,  one  of  the  simplest,  yielded  87 
per  cent,  of  its  molecule  us  arginine,  and  it  was  this  discovery  which  sug- 
gested to  him  the  constitution  of  the  proteins.  The  composition  of  the 
hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  numerous  protamines  is  given  on 
page  128. 

Does  the  sperm  chromatin  consist  exclusively  of  protamine 
nucleinate?' — The  chromatin  of  the  sperm  head  is  supposed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  hereditary  qualities  and  zoologists  have  pictured  it  as  com- 
posed of  individual  units,  biophores  or  determinants,  each  of  which  rep- 
resents some  specific  unit-character  of  the  adult.  If  this  hypothesis 
were  true,  we  should  expect  the  sperm  chroriatin  to  be  extremely  com- 
plex; more  complex  indeed  than  any  chromatin  in  the  body^  since  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  them  alL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  chemical  examina- 
tion shows  this  chromatin  in  the  fish  sperm  to  be  the  simplest  found  any- 
wiiere.  The  heads  of  the  herring  .sperm  do  not  contain  any  tyrosine; 
they  give  no  Millon,  xanthoproteic  or  tryptophane  test.  They  contain  no 
uuagulahle  protein.  They  have  the  following  composition  after  extrac- 
liOii  with  alcohol  and  ether : 


c 

40M~AIAS 

41.2(L 

H 

5.62—  5.83 

6J5 

N 

20J8— 2L44 

21.06 

P 

5.87—  6.33 
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Steudel  has  recently  confirmed  these  figures.  Accepting  his  formula  for 
the  composition  of  nucleic  acid»  C^aH^NitjP^O^OT  and  KosseFs  formula  for 
clupein,  or  salmin,  Cj^jHa^NiTOa,  there  would  be  required  for  protamine 
nucleate: 
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This  formala  requires  64.8  per  cent,  nucleic  acid  and  35.2  per  cent, 
protamine.  He  actually  isolated  93  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  amounts 
of  each  of  these  substances  and  the  deficit  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  methods  are  not  entirely  exact.  There  can  bo  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  chromatin  of  bcrring  sperm  when  fully  ripe  consists 
of  a  neutral  salt  of  protamine  nucleate.  Miescher  found  very  similar 
relationships  in  the  salmon  sperm,  tbe  head  consisting  largely  or  wholly 
jof  salmin  nucleate. 
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Nature  of  the  union  of  protamine  and  nucleic  acid.  The  ease  witli 
which  the  protamine  may  be  separated  from  the  nucleic  acid  by  acida 
OP  alkalies  indicates  clearly  that  the  two  are  in  a  salt-like  union.  Prob- 
ably the  union  is  between  the  free  amino  groups  at  the  end  of  the  chain 
of  the  arginine  and  the  acid  radicle  of  the  nucleic  acid  (Steudel)*  By 
extracting  first  with  alkali  these  free  amino  groups  of  the  arginine  of 
llie  salmin  are  decomposed,  ammonia  being  set  free  and  ornithine  re- 
maining. If,  now,  the  compound  is  acidified  a  reunion  of  the  nucleic  acid 
and  protamin  does  not  take  place.  This  is  the  probable  basis  of  the 
Neumann  method  of  preparing  nucleic  acid.  But  there  can  be  equally 
little  doubt  that  we  often  have  other  than  salt  unions  between  the  pro- 
tein  and  nucleic  acid.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  all  the  protein  fromi 
the  nuclei  of  all  cells  by  acid.    The  union  is  too  firm. 

Other  basic  constituents,  Histone.  In  the  sperm  of  the  sea  urchin, 
lifbacia,  the  author  isolated  by  acid  extraction  a  basic  protein  resem* 
^Dg  histone  in  some  particulars  and  protamine  in  others.  About  11  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  extracted,  dried  whole  sperm 
wag  extracted  by  acid.  The  arbacin  sulpliate  contained  15.91  per  cent. 
of  nitrogen,  wiiereas  protamine  sulphate  contains  obout  25.13  per  cent, 
lo  this  experiment  the  sperm  heads  were  not  separated  from  the  tailSr 
The  substance  was  not  a  true  histone,  for  it  did  not  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  except  very  incompletely.  Nucleic  acid  was  also  isolated. 
Arbacin  was  strongly  basic  and  gave  the  Millon  test.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  protein  could  be  extracted  by  acid  from  the  sperm,  indi- 
cating that  not  all  of  it  was  in  a  salt  union,  or  else  that  the  tails  made 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole. 

The  chromatin  of  both  thymus  gland  and  bird's  blood  corpuscles  con- 
tains a  basic,  simple  protein,  histone^  in  a  salt  union  with  nucleic  acid. 
This  fact  was  also  discovered  by  KosseL  These  nuclei  have  been  recently 
obtained  and  studied  by  Ackcrmann. 

The  method  of  isolating  the  nuclei  has  already  been  given  (page  162). 
The  dried  nuclei  after  alcohol  anti  etlier  extraction  contained  3.93  per 
cent.  P;  17.20  per  cent.  N.  If  Steuders  formula  for  nucleic  acid  is  used 
in  place  of  the  formula  employed  by  Ackermann,  it  is  computed  from  the 
phosphorus  that  the  nuclei  contain  43.96  per  cent,  nucleic  acid  and 
56.04  per  cent,  of  histone,  if  they  conlain  only  histone  nucleate.  From 
Sleuders  formula  nucleic  acid  contains  15.18  per  cent,  of  N.  Hence  in 
100  grams  of  the  nuclei  containing  17.2  grams  of  nitrogen,  6.67  grams 
tn  ID  the  nucleic  acid  and  10.53  grams  in  the  histone.  Since  histone 
contains  18,3  per  cent.  N,  the  nuclei  must  contain  57.5  per  cent,  of  histone. 
Both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  nuclei  con- 
lain  43-44  per  cent,  of  nucleic  acid  and  56-57  per  cent,  of  histone,  Acker- 
mann actually  extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid  (1  per  cent.)  63.9  per  cent. 
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(53.9  ?)  of  histone,  leaving  46.1  per  cent,  insoluble  nucleic  acid  instead 
of  about  44  per  cent.  Some  purine  bases  undoubtedly  went  into  solution 
and  the  residue  contained  only  7.79-7.99  per  cent,  of  P  and  15  per  cent 
of  N,  so  that  some  histone  may  have  been  left  unextracted.  Althougk 
these  figures  do  not  cheek  exactly,  the  method  not  being  quantitative,  it 
is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  these  nuclei  consist  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  histone  nucleate,  and  contain  no  other  protein  substance  in  any  quan- 
tity. If  the  molecular  weight  of  nucleic  acid  is  1,387  and  that  of  histone 
about  1^600,  which  is  the  simplest  formula  which  can  be  ascribed  to  it, 
a  molecule  of  chromatin  might  be  simply  histone  nueleate  containing  one 
molecule  of  each  substance,  i 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  studies  similar  to  these  should  be  made 
on  other  tissues  so  that  we  may  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie 
composition  of  the  chromatin  of  as  many  cells  as  possible.    Only  when  i 
this  is  done  will  physiological  chemistry  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  vexed  ' 
and  vexing  question  of  ehromosomal  inheritance. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  simple  protein  united  with  nucleic  acid 
in  other  nuclei  than  these  few  kinds,  nothing  is  known.    Basic  proteins 
corresponding  to  histone  and  protamine  have  not  been  isolated  from  other  | 
colls  than  those  mentioned.  I 

Enzymes  in  the  nucleus. — Many  nuclei,  and  particularly  the  large] 
germinal  vesicles  of  starfish  eggs  when  unripe  (Asterias  vulgaris,  etc.) 
contain  very  little  of  the  morphological  substance  called  chromatin.  The 
greater  part  of  these  nuclei  consists  of  a  liquid  sap  which  contains  protein! 
matter,  if  we  may  conclude  from  the  fine  precipitate  produced  in  it  byi 
fixing  agents  such  as  mercuric  chloride.  No  one  has  yet  obtained  thiaJ 
nuclear  sap  for  chemical  analysis,  but  there  is  no  question  that  its  admix- ^ 
ture  with  the  extra-nuclear  cytoplasm  produces  marked  chemical  changes i 
in  the  latter  and  greatly  stimulates  cell  respiration.  Delage,  Loeb  and 
the  author  have  particularly  studied  the  changes  so  produced.  If  unripe 
or  immature  eggs  in  which  the  germinal  vesicle  is  intact  are  placed  inj 
sea-water,  some  of  the  eggs  rupture  the  nuclear  membrane  and  the' 
nuclear  sap  mixes  with  the  cytoplasm.  Some  eggs  do  not  rupture  the 
nucleus  spontaneously,  but  they  may  be  made  to  do  so  artificially  by 
shaking.  Eggs  in  which  the  nuclear  sap  has  penetrated  the  cell  cyto- 
plasm behave  very  differently  from  eggs  in  which  the  nuclear  sap  remains 
in  the  nucleus.  If  rupture  of  the  membrane  takes  place,  the  eggs  become 
very  sensitive  to  oxygen  and  they  will  only  live  about  10-18  hours  inj 
oxygenated  sea-water.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  protoplasm  becomes  I 
opaque  and  seems  filled  with  a  multitude  of  spherules,  the  protoplasm] 
being  disintegrated  into  these  spherules.  If,  however,  the  nuclear  sap' 
does  not  penetrate  the  cell  cytoplasm  and  the  nuclear  membrane  remains 
intact}  or  if  the  eggs  after  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  are  mixed  arej 
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)Iftced  in  an  atmospliere  of  hydrogen,  or  if  they  are  slightly  poisoned  by 
potas&ium  cyanide  which  prevents  oxidation,  the  eggs  remain  alive  for 
several  days.  It  is  very  clear  from  this  experiment  that  when  the  nuclear 
wall  is  ruptured  either  naturally  or  by  mechanical  means,  the  eggs 
jorne  very  sensitive  to  oxygen  and,  if  not  protected  by  fertilization, 
ley  will  rapidly  die  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  most  probable 
tpianation  of  these  facts  is  that  substances  are  present  in  the  nuclear 
[Which  when  mixed  with  the  protoplasm  cause  the  mixture  to  undergo 
>xidation  leading,  if  not  checked,  to  death.  A  simple,  though  per- 
haps not  a  correct,  way  of  stating  these  facts  is  that  the  nuclear  sap 
itains  oxidases,  or  substances  which  stimulate  respiration* 
The  change  in  the  cytoplasm  produced  by  this  admixture  of  nuclear 
ip  is  also  made  visible  in  other  ways  tlian  by  oxidative  changes.  Some- 
spermatozoa  penetrate  eggs  which  do  not  maturate  and  in  which 
it  nuclear  wall  remains  intact.  In  that  case  no  typical  aster  develops 
about  the  advancing  sperm,  but  only  the  faintest  radiations  about  the 
^ferm  nucleus.  This  may  be  the  case  even  though  the  sperm  is  lying 
dose  to  the  germinal  vesicle.  If,  however,  it  enters  an  egg  which  has 
lost  the  nuclear  wall  so  that  the  nuclear  sap  can  escape,  the  typical 
asters  develop  at  once  about  the  sperm,  provided  the  eggs  have 
rgen. 

Similar  facts  have  been  recorded  by  Delage.  If  a  piece  of  proto- 
cut  from  an  egg  in  which  the  nucleus  is  intact  be  entered  by  a 
Ltozoon,  no  division  figure  is  developed.  If,  however,  a  sperm 
a  piece  cut  from  an  egg  in  which  the  nuclear  membrane  has  been 
iptured,  then  the  large  normal  sperm  aster  develops.  It  is  clear  that 
change  in  the  cytoplasm  produced  by  the  nuclear  admixture  enables 
sperm  to  produce  its  typical  effects.  Inasmuch  as  these  astral  figures 
dcpende-nt  for  their  existence  upon  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  disappear 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  hydrogen,  reappearing  again  when  they  are 
imed  to  oxygen,  their  behavior  again  indicates  the  important  part 
\t  nuclear  sap  plays  in  respiration.  Yatsu  found  that  nucleus-free 
ieees  of  Cerebratulus  eggs,  if  cut  off  from  the  eggs  before  maturation 
I,  would  not  develop  asters  when  treated  by  strong  magnesiinn 
loride  solutions,  whereas  similar  pieces  cut  after  maturation  wonld 
lop  them. 

A  very  similar  phenomenon  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  nuclear 

"«ap  is  shown  in  the  first  segmentation  of  the  egg  of  the  sea  urchins, 

Arbacia  and  Toxopneustes.     Wilson  and  the  author  observed  that  n 

marked  pause  in  the  segmentation  process  occurs  just  before  the  segmen- 

itioD.    The  nuclear  wall  of  the  big  segmentation  nucleus  is  at  that  time 

itaet.    The  large  segmentation  asters  fade  out,  except  near  the  nucleus. 

Suddenly  the  nuclear  wall  breaks  at  the  two  poles  close  to  the  asters.    It 
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appears  to  be  dissolved  or  digested  away.  By  this  means  the  nuclear  sap 
and  tlie  asters  may  come  into  contact ;  and  cointiident  with  this,  the  grea-  "t 
radiations  of  the  asters  burst  out  in  full  magnificence,  their  streamer^, 
like  a  miniature  aurora  borealia,  Bung  wide  throughout  tlie  cell,  and  eel  1 
division  is  rapidly  consummated.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  there  is  a  sud  - 
den  outburst  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  cell  becomes  extremely  sensitives 
to  ether,  cyanides,  acids  and  other  poisons,  a  fact  clearly  indicative  that: 
the  protoplasm  is  in  a  very  reactive  and  unstable  eonditioo.  J 

AU  these  facts  indicate  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  substances  arel 
present  in  the  nuclear  sap  which  on  entering  the  cytoplasm  produce  cliem-  I 
ical  changes  there.  Not  only  are  respiratory  changes  stimulated  many  I 
fold,  but  also  digeslion  seems  to  be  inaugurated.  Autolytic  enzymes  I 
also  evidently  become  active,  either  because  they  are  set  free  from  the  I 
nucleus,  or  be*  ausc  the  nuclear  materials  activate,  directly  or  indirectly,  ■ 
the  inactive  enzymes  of  the  cytoplasm.  Many  yolk  granules  are  dissolved  ■ 
and  the  nucleolus  also  dissolves  and  disappears;  the  nuJear  membrane  ■ 
suffers  a  like  fate  and  the  chromatin  itself,  which  has  been  more  I 
voluminous  and  less  avid  for  basic  dyes,  diminishes  in  bulk  and  increases  I 
its  hLaining  power  as  if  a  considerable  amount  of  protein  had  been  I 
digested  or  separated  from  it.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  unfertilized  I 
eggs  of  hens  keep  mtich  better  and  do  not  undergo  autolytic  digestion  I 
as  do  the  fertilized  eggs.  These  phenomena  speak  for  the  presence  in  the  I 
nucleus  of  oxidases  and  digestive  enzymes.  Since  during  cell  division  I 
these  enzymes  are  set  free  and  at  the  same  lime  the  chromatic  elements  I 
are  in  many  cases  plainly  Losing  substance,  it  is  possible  that  tliese  two  I 
facts  should  be  correlated  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  in  the  resting  I 
condition  of  the  nucleus  enzymes  of  various  kinds  stick  to,  or  combine  I 
withf  the  nucleic  acid  and  are  thus  accumulated,  made  resistant,  more  ■ 
stable  and  rendered  inert,  and  that  during  caryokinesis,  and  possibly  I 
at  othet  times  also,  they  are  split  off  from  the  acid,  become  free  in  the  M 
sap,  enter  the  cytoplasm  and  rejuvenate  the  cell  by  digesting  its  accumu-  ■ 
lated  colloidal  material.  Possibly  the  guanylic  acid  may,  as  an  extra  ■ 
nuclear  material,  combine  with  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreas  to  make  the  M 
inactive  trypsinogen.  Possibly  there  are  also  within  the  nucleus  some  ■ 
of  the  nucleaseji  which  digest  nucleic  acid  itself.  I 

These  few  remarks  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  attractiveness,  the  I 
importance  and  the  obscurity  of  the  field  of  the  composition  and  func-  ■ 
lion  of  the  cell  nucleus.  Possibly  they  may  stimulate  some  to  the  iuves-  ■ 
tigation  of  a  subject  of  which  the  importance  is  only  commensurate  with  I 
Our  ignorance.  We  may  in  this  connection  recall  the  fact  that  it  has  I 
been  suggested  (Gautier)  that  immediately  about  the  nucleus  there  takes  ■ 
place  something  of  the  nature  of  an  amerobic  fermentation  of  the  food  I 
materials,  by  which  CO,  is  produced  and  many  active  fragments  are  ■ 
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formed  which  later  in  the  periphery  of  the  cell  are  oxidized  by  the  enter- 
ing oxygen,  or  condense  to  other  compounds. 

The  formation  and  destruction  of  nuclear  material. — "We  may  close 
lliis  chapter  on  the  composition  of  Ihe  nticleus  with  a  brief  review  of 
nhat  is  known  concerning  the  formation  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
material.  From  what  substances  does  a  cell  make  nucleic  acid,  or  prota- 
mine  or  histone?  And  what  are  the  substances  formed  from  its 
disintegration  7 

Origin  of  ihe  proteins  aiid  nucleic  acid.  We  will  consider  first  the 
origin  of  nucleic  acid,  since  this  is  the  simpler  problem.  The  question 
L  IS  then  tliis:  From  what  substances  and  in  what  manner  is  nucleic  acid 
^J-formed  in  cells!  There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  question  which  can  be 
^■definitely  answered.  There  is  evidence  that  the  source  of  the  phosphoric 
I  add  is  inorganic  phosphates.  It  is  known  that  phosphates  are  necessary 
gredients  of  the  foods  of  all  animals  and  all  plants.  Indeed  this  acid 
m  quite  a  peculiar  position  in  the  cell.  It  not  only  enters  into  the  com* 
oeition  of  many  of  the  proteins  and  of  all  nucleic  acids  of  which  it 
ppears  to  form  the  backbone  as  it  were,  but  in  the  phospholipins  it  no 
oubt  contributes  powerfully  to  the  production  of  vital  phenomena.  It 
lays  an  important  part  in  the  maintonance  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
rotoplasm  and  in  the  activity  of  many  enzymes.  The  acid  owes  its 
ndamental  importance  in  metabolism  probably  to  its  power  of  polymer- 
ng  in  the  form  of  raetaphosphoric  acid,  HPO3,  and,  in  the  second  place^ 
hs  power  of  forming  ester  unions  with  carbohydrate  and  other  sub- 
ances.  It  has  in  this  regard  a  power  only  second  to  that  of  boric  acid. 
J  this  power  it  forms  the  basis  of  nucleic  acid,  for  at  the  bottom  of  this 
id  is  the  ester  of  phosphoric  acid  with  either  a  pentose  or  an  unknown 
XQse.  This  same  property  of  forming  esters  with  carbohydrates  is 
shown  at  its  best  in  the  case  of  inosite,  which  is  found  probably  in  all 
cells  combined  with  several  molecules  of  phosphoric  acid  as  in  phytin, 
which  is  the  hexa  phosphoric  acid  ester.  (See  page  610.)  This  part  of 
the  molecule  of  nucleic  acid  offers  no  difficulty  for  an  understanding  of 
the  metliod  of  its  formation,  although  we  are  not  yet  certain  of  the  exact 
steps  in  the  process.  The  formation  of  the  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases, 
however,  is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  problem.  It  has  recently  been  dis* 
cussed  by  Johnson.  Since  the  pyrimidines  are  the  simpler  bases,  we  will 
assume  that  the  purines  are  formed  from  thera. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  cells,  animal  as  well  as  plant,  can  make 

eir  purines  without  being  fed  purines.    Whether  they  can  all  make 

rimidine  also  is  not  entirely  certain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  plants 

tve  this  power  and  it  is  probable  4hat  animals  have  it  also.    In  milk 

in  the  yolk  and  white  of  egg  there  are  neither  purines  nor  pyrimidines 

re  than  extremely  small  amounts,  and  yet  the  developing  organiam 


nourished  by  these  foods  makes  both  of  these  substances  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Birds  and  reptiles,  too,  can  certainly  form  purine,  uric  acid,  from 
amino-acids  of  various  kinds,  so  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  they 
have  the  power  of  synthesizing  these  bases  from  the  simplest  compounds, 
and  probably  from  carbohydrates  and  ammonia. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN,  is  one  of  the  most  reactive  of  substances.  It 
is  found  combined  in  a  great  many  plants.  Its  great  importance  in  the 
synthesis  of  living  matter  was  clearly  recognized  by  Gautier.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  dissolved  in  water  and  allowed  to  stand  gives  rise  to  many 
substances  found  in  living  matter.  Urea,  alanine,  carbamic  acid,  cya- 
nates  and,  according  to  Gautier,  substances  related  to  xanthines  or  really 
xanthines,  although  this  is  denied  by  Fischer,  appear  in  it.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested  that  this  substance  may  have  been  a  very  important 
contributor  to  the  formation  of  living  matter  in  the  first  instance.  Three 
molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  will  condense  to  form  the  amiao-malouic 
nitrile, 

CN 

3HCN  — *  H  N— C— H 

2 

Amino'-inaloiiic  nitnle. 
This  nitrile  might  condense  directly  with  urea  to  form  a  pyrimidinej  of 
it  might  be  hydrolyzed  first  to  form  the  araino-malonic  acid, 

H  N.Cli(CK)    ^-4H  Q NH  ,CHiCOOH)^ -f  2NH^ 

Amino- nmlonic  acid. 

The  acid  might  then  condense  with  urea  or  guanidine  to  give  a  pyrim" 
dine.  If  the  condensation  is  with  the  nitrite,  a  diaraino  pyrimidine  is 
the  result  J  if  with  the  acid,  uramil,  an  amino-oxy-pyrimidine  results 


NH 


NC 

ncKH 


NH— CO 


lo 


Ni 


I 

CNH,    +    NH^ 


KH. 


NH— CNH 

2 

Dioxy^diamino  pyrimidine. 
NH— CO 

CO     CHNH^  -f  2H^0 

NH— CO 

Uramil. 

The  condensation  of  either  of  these  bodies  with  another  molecule  of  urea 
to  form  a  purine  is  analogous  to  numerous  syntheses  in  living  matter, 
although  we  do  not  know  just  how  they  are  produced,  The  reaction  may 
be  represented  as  follpws : 


HOOC 

CIINH 

I 

HOOC 
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NH— CO 


NH— CO 

I         I 
CO 


CO    CHNH^-f  NH^       —  CO      C— NH\ 
NH— CO  NHj/^^        NH— (J— NHT 


.00+^*°^ 


NH- 

Uric  ooid. 

The  syntlicsis  could  as  readily  go  through  alloxan  which  might  be  forraed 
frooi  glyoxalearbonic  acid  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  decomposi- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  that  glucose  when  it  decomposes  in  weakly 
alkaline  solution  forms  some  glyoxalearbonic  aeid.  With  ammonia  this 
will  condense  with  formic  aldehyde  to  make  an  imidazole  as  follows ; 


COH 
COOH 


NH, 


NH 


4.HCO  -C— N 


HC— NH. 

11     ..    >CH 


COOH 
Glyoxalearbonic  acid.         Imidazolylcarbonic  acid. 

A  similar  condensation  might  occur  with  urea : 


COH       NH^ 
CO     +C0   —* 
COOH    NH 


N  =  CH 
I        J 


OC 


CO  -f  H^O 
1 


I 


HN  =  CO 

Trioxypyrimidioe. 

The  trioxypyrimidine  by  oxidation  could  give  alloxan  which  by  con- 
densation with  urea  might  yield  a  purine. 

Another  possible  source  of  p^a-imidine  would  be  by  oxidation  of 
arginine  to  guanidine  propionic  acid  and  the  condensation  of  this  body 
10  an  amino  pyrimidine: 


NH, 

I 


NHC 


COOH 

I 
CH 


NH— CO 


►   NHC 


Ah 


—  k 


NH— CH. 


CH  +H,0 

I 


Guanidine  propionic  acid. 


Brbis  formation  would  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  creatinine  from 
creatine,  page  704. 

While  the  exact  course  of  the  formation  in  the  cell  is  thus  obscure, 
there  are  no  great  difficulties  in  imagining  how  the  condensation  might 
occur  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  or  urea  or  hydrocyanic  aeid  or  for- 
mamide  and  the  reactive  decomposition  products  of  the  carbohydrates. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  steps  in  the  process,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
probable  that  they,  like  tlie  amino-acids,  are  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  ammonia  with  the  reactive  decomposition  products  of  the  carbohy- 
drates.   Essentially,  therefore,  speaking  broadly,  the  proteins  and  the 
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nucleins  arise  by  the  condensalion  of  the  decomposition  products  of  tlie 
carbohydrates  with  ammonia.  It  may  be  added  farther  lliat,  in  order 
that  the  proper  decomposition  products  shall  be  formed  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, it  is  necessary  that  the  reaction  shall  be  guided  or  directed,  and 
that  this  is  probably  accomplished  by  the  presence  in  cells  of  accelerating 
agents,  or  enzymes,  which  hasten  one  reaction  or  another,  the  particular 
reaction  differing  in  different  cells,  so  that  the  proper  decomposition 
products  shall  occur  in  the  proper  amouuts. 

Origin  of  the  amiJio-acids.  The  aminoacids  of  the  animal  body  are 
obtained  chiefly  as  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  plant  proteins, 
but  the  animal  organism  has  certainly  the  power  of  making  some  of 
them  from  ketonic  acids,  like  pyruvic  acid  and  ammonia,  a  subject  dis- 
cussed on  p.  818.  To  what  extent  animals  have  this  power  of  making 
amino-acids  from  ketonic  acids  and  ammouia,  or  in  any  other  way,  is 
still  being  investigated  and  no  certain  answer  to  the  problem  can  be 
given  at  the  present  time.  While  it  appears  that  animal  protoplasm  has 
in  general  the  same  chemical  properties  as  plant,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  power  of  mannfaeture  of  amino-acids  which  is  so  noteworthy  a 
property  of  plant  life  is  reduced  certainly  to  a  very  subordinate  power 
in  the  animal^  for  it  appears  necessary  to  supply  most  animals 
with  ready-made  amino-acids.  The  plant  amino-acids  are  almost  cer-  _ 
tainly  derived  in  the  long  run  and  in  large  measure  from  ammonia  and  ■ 
carbohydrates.  By  the  fermentation  of  glucose,  or  when  glucose  is 
decomposed  by  alkalies  and  presumably  by  the  processes  of  plant 
metabolism,  various  ketonie  aldehydes,  such  as  pyruvic  aldehyde,  are 
produced.  Pyruvic  acid,  CHg — CO — COOH,  is  thus  formed  or  glyoxylic 
acid,  HCO— COOH.  Ammonia,  derived  from  the  nitrates  which  are 
reduced  in  the  plant  protoplasm,  condenses  with  these  compounds  to  form 
imino  compounds  which  by  reduction  yield  amino-acids,  thus 
CH  "CO— coon  +  NH  — -  CH^— CNH— COOH -f- H  0 
CH  — CNH--COOH  +  H    - — -  CH  — CHNH  — COOll 

Alan  mo. 


I 


HCO— COOH  4-  NH^  ^ — '  HCNH— COOH  -}-  HO 
CHim*^OOH  +  H    ■  ------       —  — 

GlycocolU 


CH.NH,^— COOH 


By  a  similar  reaction  guanidine,  one  of  the  constituents  of  arginine  and 
guanine,  may  arise  from  urea  and  ammonia: 

O^CtNH  )^  +  NH^  -nXC(NHJ^  +  H_0 

Urea.  Guanidine. 

The  origin  of  proline  from  glutamic  acid  has  already  been  indicated 
(p,  124).  The  exact  method  in  which  the  other  amino-acids  arise  in  the 
plant  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  formed  for  the 
most  part  from  the  degradation  products  of  the  sugars  uniting  with 
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ammonia.  Light,  or  at  least  chlorophyll,  is  not  necessary  for  this  syn- 
thesis, since  many  of  the  bacteria  and  tnoulds  which  are  free  from  chloro- 
phyll can  make  many  different  amino-aeids  from  a  single  source  of 
ammonia  such  as  asparagine  and  some  carbohydrate.  Imidazole  groups 
may  be  formed  by  long  contact  of  ammonia,  glucose  and  oxygen,  or  an 
oxidizing  agent,  from  glyoxal  carbonic  acid: 

con  NH^  HC— NH 

I  +  +1^0 II  \CH+3H0 

C  =  0         NH^  C  -  N^ 

COOH  COOH 


8. 


10. 


11. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
T^TPHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  PROTOPLASM. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  general  composition  of  living  matter 
and  the  chemical  nature  and  origin  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats  and  pro< 
teins  which  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  organic  basis  of  the  cell, 
furnish  energy  for  its  vital  activities  and  form  its  machinery.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  chemical  composition  of  these  bodies  does  not  enable  us  to 
understand  how  they  can  produce  vital  phenomena.  For  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  not  only  their  chemical  composition,  but  also  their 
physics  or  dynamics.  In  this  chapter  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  cell 
will  be  considered,  since  physical  chemistry  is  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  explanations  of  chemical  reactions. 

Water. — The  most  abundant  element  of  the  cell  is  w^ater.  70-93  per 
cent,  of  the  protoplasm  is  water.  To  understand  vital  mechanics,  knowl- 
edge must  he  had  of  the  properties  and  possibilities  of  water.  What  is 
it  doing  in  the  cell?  What  does  water  contribute  to  the  complex  of  life! 
Wliat  is  water t  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  exact  composition  of  this 
abundant  substance,  a  sme  qua  non  of  life,  is  not  yet  known.  That  water 
decomposes  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  that  there  are  very  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  liberated  to  one  of  oxj'gen  is 
common  knowledge.  Also,  it  is  certain  that  water  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  simplest  formula  which  can  be  written  for 
water  is  H^O,  H — 0 — H,  and  this  is  generally  given  as  its  formula,  but 
there  are  many  facts  which  show  that  water  as  it  exists  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  form  and  probably  in  the  form  of  its  vapor  even  at  365*,  which 
is  its  critical  temperature,  has  a  more  complex  formula.  Its  high  critical 
temperature,  cohesion,  refractive  index  and  boiling  point  all  show  that 
the  formula  is  more  complex  than  ILO.  The  molecule  of  water  w^ould 
be  very  light  were  the  above  formula  true;  it  should  boil  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  have  a  low  surface  tension.  Instead  it  has  a  very  high 
surface  tension,  much  higher  than  any  of  the  hydrocarbons.  Hence 
it  is  certain  that  the  formula  is  more  complex,  at  least  at  temperatures 
lower  than  400"  C.  That  the  formula  is  some  multiple  of  H^O  is  shown 
also  by  (he  following  circumstance:  Etitvos  found  that  if  the  surface  ten- 
sion is  multiplied  by  the  -/a  power  of  the  volume  of  a  gram  moL  of  a  liquid 
the  result,  which  is  the  surface  energy  of  a  gram  moh,  was  equal,  for  all 
normal  non  associating  substances,  to  2.27  (Tq-T)   ergs,  T«j  being  the 
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critical  temperature  and  T  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  the  sur- 
face tension  was  measured.  For  all  substances  which  associated^  that  is 
substances  in  which  polymerization  occurred,  the  product  was  less  than 
2.27  (Tc-T).  Now  water  was  found  to  have  a  surface  tension  energy 
which  was  less  than  half  2.27  (T^.-T)  and  tlie  coefficient  instead  of  being 
2.27  fell  lower  and  lower  as  tlie  temperature  was  lower.  Since  all  liquids 
in  which  the  molecules  do  not  remain  the  same  but  coalesce  to  form  larger 
molecules  as  the  temperature  falls  behave  in  this  way,  it  is  clear  that 
water  is  also  more  complex  than  Kfi  at  temperatures  below  the  critical 
and  that  the  degree  of  complexity  increases  as  the  temperature  falls, 
Ramsay  and  Shields  computed  from  the  surface  tension  that  the  formula 
at  the  boiling  point  must  be  about  (11,0)3,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  about  (HjO)^. 
Eotvos  had  also  come  to  this  result  earlier.  Determination  of  the  freezing 
point  of  solutions  of  water  in  other  solvents  leads  to  the  formula  (H^O)." 
Water  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  associated  liquids  known.  The  molecular 
weight  and  the  valence  of  the  molecule  at  tha  critical  temperature  can 
also  be  determined  from  the  cohesion,  and  this  determination  shows  that 
the  molecule  at  the  critical  temperature  is  at  least  (HaO)^.  From  some 
af  these  and  other  facts,  Armstrong  has  concluded  that  the  molecule  of 
water  in  the  liquid  form  is  probably  (Il.O)*;  and  that  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  simple  molecule  11,0,  which  he  has  named  hydrone,  into 
a  ring  or  chain  compound  like  the  polymethylenes  water  is  formed.  It 
-■  i^robable  that  not  all  the  molecules  are  thus  associated,  but  that  some 
-ociation  takes  place  so  that  some  free  hydrone  probably  exists  even 
m  liquid  water.  The  following  kinds  of  molecules,  then,  probably  exist 
water  at  2040"  C. : 


liquid 


H— 0— H:  H— O— H:  H^O^O— H;  H 


/\ 


-cUA-1 


H 


H 


II— o/ 


H 


H 


[..-o— o— : 


H 


H 


/    \ 


The  cause  of  this  great  association  of  water  is  probably  the  extra 
T&Iences  of  the  o.xygen.  Oxygen  may  be  tetravalent  here.  Now,  hydro- 
gen differs  from  all  other  elements  thus  far  studied  m  the  fact  that  its 
talence  is  almost  or  entirely  fixed  and  unchangeable ;  it  has  in  it  almost 
wne  of  tliose  reserve,  or  extra,  valences,  which  appear  in  all  the  other 
elements.  Chlorine,  for  example,  may  be  univalent,  trivalent,  pentavalent 
orheptavalenL  The  result  is  that  when  hydrogen  is  united  with  a  single 
other  atom  the  extra  valences  which  may  occur  on  the  other  atom  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  union  with  those  of  the  hydrogen;  there  is,  hence,  nothing 
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else  for  them  to  unite  with  than  the  other  similar  valences  on  another 
molecule,  thus  producing  molecular  unions  antl  association.  Oxygen  is 
certainly  at  times  quadrivalent  and  hence  the  oxygen  atom  of  hydrone 
may  have,  in  addition  to  the  valences  uniting  it  with  the  hydrogen,  two 
extra  valences. 

A  physical  property  of  water  of  very  great  biological  importance, 
which  is  probably  correlated  with  this  association,  is  the  high  specific 
heat  of  water.  It  takes  more  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram 
of  water  one  degree  than  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram 
of  any  other  substance,  either  solid  or  liquid,  one  degree.  This  high 
specific  heat  of  water  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  a  grain 
of  water  a  large  number  of  molecules,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
dissociation  of  the  water  into  hydrone  consumes  heat  and  the  association 
accordingly  liberates  heat.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  this 
high  specific  beat  m  of  value  to  the  cell,  since  when  heat  is  liberated  in 
the  course  of  the  vital  reactions  the  temperature  of  the  cell  does  not 
rise  very  greatly ;  the  water  acts  as  if  it  were  a  buffer,  taking  up  the  heat 
liberated  and  giving  it  off  gradually.  Thus  this  property  of  water  is  of 
importance  in  preventing  violent  temperature  changes  which  might  lead 
to  uncontrollable  decompositions  in  the  cell. 

Another  very  remarkable  property  of  wafer  is  its  power  of  solution. 
No  other  solvent  surpasses  water.  All  kinds  of  substances  dissolve  in  it: 
salts,  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  even  fat  solvents  to  some  extent.  Its 
power  of  solution,  also,  contributes  much  to  the  possibilities  of  life.  This 
power  of  solution  has  not  yet  been  explained,  hut  it  is  probable  that  it, 
also,  is  correlated  with,  or  due  to,  the  extra  valences  on  the  oxygen  atoms, 
which  are  perhaps  able  to  unite  with  the  extra  valences  on  the  dissolving 
molecules,  and  thus  to  produce  solution. 

Water  has  also  a  higher  specific  inductive  capacity,  or  dielectric  con- 
stant, than  any  other  liquid,  except  possibly  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  a 
good  insulator.  It  does  not  in  itself,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  conduct 
the  current  readily.  In  virtue  of  this  property  it  happens  that  when 
DtELKCTiuc  Constants  op  Some  Liqrms* 

nielectrtc  coiieittDt  or  tpeclfle 
iuductjve  capacity 

I                           Water 77.0 

Formic  acid 63.0 

Metlivl   alcohol 33.7 

Etlry]   alcohol 26.1I 

Propyl  al<^hoI   22.0 

Ammonia,   lit|uid 22,0 

Amyl    alcohol 10.0 

Chloroform  -  6,0 

Etlier 4.4 

I                              Carbon   biaulpliide    2.6 

'                            Benzene  2.3 

•Jones:  Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry.    Macmillan.     1902,  p.  146. 
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Wictrieal  disturbances  occur  in  a  cell  they  are  not  instantly  compensated. 
so  that  oppositely  charged  particles  may  coexist  in  water.  It  is  probably 
because  of  this  property  that  water  forms  such  a  good  ionizing  medium. 
At  any  rate,  this  property  may  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  whatever 
explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  that  fact,  that  substances  dissolved 
in  water  interact  with  greater  ease  and  speed  than  when  dissolved  in 
any  other  medium.  It  has  ike  property  then,  so  important  for  the  cell, 
of  accelerating  all  kinds  of  chemical  reactions.  Thus  hydrogen  and 
oKygen  will  not  unite,  except  at  very  high  temperatures,  unless  some 
water  is  present;  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  hydrate  react  vigorously 
in  the  presence  of  water,  but  not  when  they  are  quite  dry ;  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  do  not  form  hydrochloric  acid,  except  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, unless  water  be  present;  and  everyone  knows  that  the  rusting 
of  iron  does  not  occur  unless  water  is  there  too.  Water  has,  then,  thia 
fundamental  property  of  making  reactions  go  on  between  bodies  dis- 
solved in  it  or  wet  by  it.  This  property  is  believed  by  many  to  be  cor- 
related with  its  ionizing  powers,  and  with  the  fact  that  its  solutions  con- 
duct electrical  current  more  than  those  of  any  other  solvents.  And  this 
property  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  salt  solution  in  proto- 
plasm. 

Salts. — All  protoplasm  contains  a  solution  of  salts  and  these  salts 
are  of  the  nature  of  those  of  the  sea.  What,  then,  is  a  salt  solution! 
How  can  that  in  protoplasm  be  assisting  in  the  production  of  vital  phe- 
nomena f  Just  as  it  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty  what  the  composi- 
tion of  liquid  water  is,  so  it  is  not  known  what  is  the  exact  state  of 
a^airs  in  a  salt  solution.  No  fact  shows  more  clearly  the  limitations  of 
chemical  and  physical  knowledge  at  the  present  time  than  that  one  can- 
not say  positively  just  wliat  is  a  solution  of  common  table  salt  in  water. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  salt  solutions  have  certain  properties  and 
these  may  be  dealt  with  even  in  the  absence  of  their  explanation.  One 
of  these  properties  of  most  fundamental  importance  is  that  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  common  salts  conduct  the  electrical  current.  This  fact 
was  studied  by  that  inspiring  British  physicist,  Michael  Faraday.  He 
found  that  if  a  current  flows  through  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  for 
example,  the  sodium  moved  down  with  the  current  to  the  cathode,  or 
b negative  electrode,  and  the  chlorine  moved  up  against  the  current  to  the 
positive  electrode,  the  anode.  Since  the  metal  part  of  the  salt  moved 
down  with  the  current,  he  called  such  wandering  metals  cations,  from 
the  Greek  kata,  down,  and  ion,  going;  and  the  negative,  or  metalloid  part 
!  of  the  molecule,  was  called  an  anion  (Gr,  ana,  up).  Now  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  sodium  moves  down  with  the  current  it  must  be  positively  charged, 
and  the  chlorine  mo^^ng  up  must  be  negatively  charged,  since  only  par- 
tieks  with  charges  on  them  move  in  an  electrical  field.    Faraday  did  not 
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know  where  the  sodium  got  its  charge.  He  thought  that  these  ions  diJ 
not  pre-exist  in  the  solution,  but  that  the  action  of  the  current  separated 
the  neutral  sodium-chloride  molecule  into  a  positive  and  negative  par- 
ticle. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  later  suggested  by  Clausius  that  the 
ions  did  pre-exist,  since  no  energy  seemed  to  be  consumed  in  the  separa- 
tion. This  view  of  Clausius  was  put  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  and 
introduced  as  a  powerful  and  fruitful  theor^^  into  chemistry  by  the 
Swedish  physicist,  Arrhenius,  in  the  year  1881.  The  basis  of  this  theory 
of  Arrhenius  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  ions,  the  so-called  ionic  theory^ 
was  that  the  osmotic  pressures  of  solutions  of  electrolytes  was  higher  than 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  equally  concentrated  solutions  of  n  on -electrolytes. 
The  osmotic  pressure  and  the  vapor  pressure  are  functions  of  the  number 
of  dissolved  molecules  in  a  given  volume.  It  was  found  that  a  molar 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  depressed  the  freezing  point,  or  raised  the 
boiling  point,  of  water  more  than  a  molar  solution  of  sugar,  Arrhenius 
brought  this  fact  into  relation  with  the  anomalous  pressures  of  some 
gases.  It  is  found,  for  example,  in  heating  nitrogen  tetroxide,  NjO,, 
that  the  product  of  the  pressure  by  the  volume  increases  more  than  it 
should,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  PV=IIT,  and  the  explanation  of  this 
is  that  some  of  the  N.O^  dissociates  into  two  molecules  of  NO,. 
Arrhenius  suggested  that  the  greater  osmotic  pressure  and  lower  vapor 
pressure  of  electrolyte  solutions,  as  compared  with  equally  concentrated 
solutions  of  non-electrolytes,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  salt  dissociated, 
alsOj  like  vapors  of  chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine,  and  that  the  pieces  into 
which  it  dissociated  were  the  electrically  charged  ions  of  Faraday  and 
Clausius.  This  tJieory,  it  will  be  noticed,  explained  at  once  the  anomaloua 
conductivity,  the  low  freezing  and  high  boiling  points  and  the  higher 
osmotic  pressure  of  salt  solutions.  The  ionic  theory  thus  introduced  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  theories  of  chemistry.  It  has 
explained  more  facts,  which  without  it  were  quite  unexplainable,  than 
probably  any  other  chemical  hypothesis  except  the  atomic  theory;  and 
while  some  are  disposed  to  criticise  it  and  there  are  some  facts  which  are, 
at  first  glance,  difficult  to  explain  by  the  theor3%  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  enormous  usefulness  of  the  theory  whether  in  its  present  form  it  is 
exactly  true  or  not. 

We  may  perhaps  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more 
important  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  fundamental  theory  so  illu- 
minating for  physiology.  It  enables  us  to  understand  the  avidity 
of  acids  and  bases.  There  was  no  explanation  of  the  variation 
in  the  strength  of  acids  and  bases  before  this  theory.  It  was  kno^vn 
that  hydrochloric  acid  was  much  more  powerful  and  active  than 
acetic  or  lactic  acid.  The  ionic  theory  explained  this  at  once.  Acids. 
on  the  ionic  theory,  are  bodies  which  dissociate  in  solution  so  as  to 
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form    hydrogen    ions.      This    dissociation    may    be    represented    as 
follows : 


HCl 


+      - 
H-f  CI 


HNO^-* —  H  +  NO^ 


CH  .COOH 
s 


CHOH 

6     0 


=^it 


-f  O.CO.CH^ 


^       — 


-—  H  +  ^A 


H^-CN 


y  H^SO^  ^^  H  +  HSO^  HCN 

All  acids,  then,  have  hydrogen  ions  in  their  solutions;  tiieir  acidity  is  due 
to  this;  and  their  activity  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  such  ions 
tliere  are  in  unit  volume.  This  conclusion  may  be  tested  by  comparing 
the  conductivities  of  acida  with  their  chemical  or  physiological  activity. 
The  amount  of  current  which  can  be  ferried  by  the  ions  between  the 
electrodes  in  a  solution  in  unit  time  will  evidently  be  a  function  of  the 
number  of  ions  and  their  speed.  It  is  found  that  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  carry  in  a  given  time  much  more  electricity  across  than 
a  solution  of  acetic  acid  of  the  same  concentration.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  speed  of  the  hydrogen  ion  differs  in  the  t%vo  eases;  and 

»  while  the  acetic  ion  moves  at  a  slower  paee  than  the  chlorine  ion,  its 
velocity  has  been  determined  and  it  is  found  that  the  difTerenee  is  not 
xuiTicient  to  account  for  the  dilTerence  in  conductivity.  There  seems  to 
be  but  the  single  possibility  that  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  is  greater 
in  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  that  of  acetic ;  hence,  if  the 
strength  of  the  acid  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions, 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  much  stronger  than  acetic  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  is  deteniiinod  by  their  conductivities.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case.  All  acids  split  cane  sugar  into  glucose  and  levulose;  invert- 
_  it,  in  other  words.  The  speed  with  which  they  do  this  is  different  in 
B  different  acids.  It  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  which 
are  in  the  solution,  so  that  if  the  speed  of  hydrolysis  is  measured  the 
relative  number  of  hydrogen  ions  in  different  acids  of  the  same  concen- 
tration can  be  determined  and  they  should  be  approximately  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  figures  for  th^  conductivities  and  other  powers  of 
the  acids.    This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 


Acid 


firtlrobfomic 
Hj^drochlonc 

Nitric 

Trichloracetic 
Sulphuric 

Phosphoric    . 
Mmioehloraeetic 
Fonii»c 
Aeeiie    . 


Inverflon  Rqtjlvalcnt  condnrtivJty  al  IS" 

cocfficietit  (O.lD  czcfifit  when  otherwise  tiotcd) 

.    1.114  360 

.    1.00  Ul 

.   1.00  350 

.  0.754  323  (n/32) 

.  0.530  226 

.  0.196  117 

.    0.0(i21  46.8 

.   0.04fi4  72.4  (n/32) 

.  0.0153  20.3   (n/32) 

.   0.0040  4.6 
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It  is  a  general  law  that  solutions  freeze  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  pure  solveut.  It  has  been  found  by  a  further  study  of  this  phenomenon 
that  tlie  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  dilute  solutions  is  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance,  that  is  to  the 
oumber  of  molecules  in  a  given  vihinie.    A  solution  as  concentrated  as 


Fio*  lfi.-=B<?fkmanQ  friH-rfnK-polrit  aprnrntns.  A.  tulip  conLalnln^  flquld  to  be  f  roxMi « 
D,  tbertnometer  i  //,  stirrer;  O,  side  lube  for  inlio(lvicin«  Ice  cryslalfl,  elc. ;  B^  larce  ou«*'r 
test  tabc ;  Cj  Jar  cootalalng  Treexlng  mixture;  Jt  stirrer  for  aaiue. 

a  one-tenth  gram  mol.  solution,  that  is  a  solution  which  contains  6.06 X 10^ 
solute  molecules  in  a  liter  volume,  depresses  the  freezing  point  of  water 
0.186°,  so  that  a  solution  of  glucose  which  contains  18.0  grams  of  glucose 
in  one  liter  will  freeze  at  — 0.186°  C.  A  solution  half  as  concentrated 
will  freeze  at  — .COS"  C.  In  this  way  by  taking  the  freezing  point  of  a 
solution  by  means  of  an  accurate  thermometer  measuring  to  hundredths 
or  thousandths  of  a  degree,  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  many  molecules 
there  are  in  a  liter  of  any  solution.  It  is  found  that  a  0.205  M  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  does  not  depress  the  freezing  point  approximately 
.370",  as  one  would  expect  were  there  only  CaCl._.  molecules  present,  but 
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it  depresses  it  1.012*.  The  most  probable  interpretation  of  this  fact  is 
that  the  solution  contains  more  particles  than  bad  been  supposed.  But 
to  get  a  larger  number  of  particles  it  is  necessary  to  split  the  calcium* 
chloride  molecules  into  Ca  and  CI  particles.  About  91  per  cent,  of  the 
molecules  must  have  dissociated  into  Ca  and  CI  ions.  If  the  number  of 
such  particles  is  computed  from  the  freezing  point,  it  is  found  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  which  is  computed  on  the  ionic  theory  from  the  con- 
ductivity. As  in  this  case  no  electricity  is  used  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
depressing  the  temperature  could  cause  such  a  dissociation,  this  fact 
lends  support  to  the  view  that  some  substances  dissociate  into  particles 
and  these  particles  are  the  ions,  or  electrically  charged  particles,  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  strongly  corroborated  the  truth  of 
the  ionic  theory,  namely,  that  a  great  number  of  facts  which  were  for- 
merly wholly  unexplained  were  at  once  explicable  j  and  new  facts  could 
be  predicted  and  found  to  be  true  by  experiment.  It  resulted  in  an 
entirely  new  development  of  eleetro-chemisiry  and  quantitative  analysis 
was  put  by  it  on  a  firm  theoretical  foundation.  For  all  these  reasons  we 
may  repeat  what  was  already  said,  that  no  more  clarifying,  fruitful 
theory  has  appeared  in  chemistry  than  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  are  some  who  do  not  yet  accept  the  theory 
as  positively  estahlished,  for  reasons  into  which  we  cannot  go  at  this 
place,  it  must  be  accepted  provisionally  only,  as  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  conception 
of  the  chemical  union  of  solvent  and  solute  may  eventually  considerably 
modify  the  ionic  theory. 

When  a  salt  dissolves  in  water  then,  as  it  does  in  living  matter,  there 
are  these  reasons  for  believing  that  it  breaks,  in  part,  into  electrically 
charged  particles  which,  like  so  many  tiny  electrodes,  each  bearing  one 
or  more  electrical  charges,  float  about  in  the  protoplasm  and  become 
thereby  capable  of  doing  many  things.  Living  matter  contains  before 
it  is  stimulated,  then,  a  large  number  of  electrically  charged  particles, 
and  it  is  clear  that  if  in  any  way  an  accumulation  of  positive  particles 
in  one  place  and  of  negative  in  another  could  be  produced,  and  if  the 
aegmtive  and  positive  particles  bad  different  actions  on  the  vital  proc- 
enes,  momentous  changes  might  thus  be  brought  about  in  living  mat- 
ter. This  is  what  happens  when  an  electric  current  is  sent  through 
protoplasm.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  nature  of  these  little  elec- 
trodes is  changed  so  that  instead  of  carrying  one  charge  each  carries 
two  or  three,  or  if  they  carry  them  at  a  different  potential,  the  electrical 
equilibrium  of  tlie  protoplasm  might  be  upset  as  surely  as  if  a  separation 
of  opposite  electricities  had  occurred.  The  ionic  theory,  then,  is  at 
present  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  electrical  and 
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chemical  stimulation  and  depression  of  protoplasm ;  of  the  action  of  salta 
and  drugs  on  living  matter;  and  it  also  enables  us  to  see  how  if  by  any 
reaction  taking  place  in  living  matter  a  ehaBge  in  the  distribution  of 
positive  and  negative  ions  could  be  produced  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  condenser  might  be  formed  which,  under  suitabfe  conditions,  would 
discharge.  Later  on,  under  the  heading  of  colloids,  the  relation  of  these 
pharges  on  the  ions  to  the  physical  state  of  the  protoplasm  will  be  con- 
sidered.   It  may  be  stated,  also,  tliat  oxidation  in  protoplasm  is  accom- 


Pro.  17. — PorouB  cii|>  and  mauoujeler  for  meusurlnp  oamotlc  pressure  as  used  by 
PfelFer.  m,  mcmotneter ;  ;,  porous  clay  cup  with  ferrocyanide  In  ItB  pores,  la  QsaMng  tbe 
datermlaaUon  this  la  [iiit  lato  a  bealier  of  water. 

panicd  by  such  an  electrical  disturbance  which  in  its  turn  probably  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  protoplasm,  the  stimulus 
being  propagated  in  this  way. 

Another  property  of  salt  solutions  oi  great  interest  is  their  high 
internal  pressure.  The  internal  pressure  of  salt  solutions,  or  even  of 
water  alone,  is  very  high.  By  llie  internal  pressure  is  meant  the 
cohesive  pressure  due  to  the  attraction  of  tb«  molecules  for  each  other. 
This  pressure  in  such  a  liquid  as  ether,  which  "s  very  labile  and  volatile 
and  of  a  low  internal  pressure,  is  about  2,0i"'T  kilograms  per  square 
cm.  at  zero  degrees;  and  in  water  it  is  certaini^^  far  greater  than  this, 
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Uiwi,'  proh^bly  between  5,000  aud  10,000  atmospheres.  TJie  addition  of 
sail  to  water  iucreaiies  this  pressure  still  higher,  and  the  more  salt  there 
i$  added  the  greater  the  internal  pressure  becomes.  The  internal  pres- 
sure being  so  high,  the  spaces  between  the  water  molecules  are  very  small. 
Il  is  this  internal  pressure  which  is  probably  at  the  basis  of  osmotic 
pressure. 

Osnnotic  pressure. — This  is  another  property  of  solutions  of  great 
importance  in  vital  phenomena,  since  it  is  one  of  the  factors  controlling 
the  amount  of  water  in  protoplasm  and  its  turgor.    It  was  found  by  the 
English  physicist,  Graham,  that  if  solutions  of  two  different  substances, 
or  two  differently  concentrated  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  were 
separated  by  a  membrane,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  the  substances  in 
solution  would  in  some  instances  pass  through  the  membranes  and  some- 
times they  would  not.    Using  parchment  paper,  or  bladder,  as  the  mem- 
brane he  divided  all  substances  into  two  classes:  those  which  passed 
through  be  called  crystalloids,  and  those  which  did  not  were  called  col- 
loids.   The  process  of  passage  of  solvent,  or  solute,  through  a  membrane 
is  called  osmosis.    It  has  been  found  possible  to  prepare  membranes  which 
are  freely  permeable  to  water,  but  whii'h  oppose  a  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  crystalloid  solute;  such  a  membrane  is  said  to  be  semi* 
permeable,  since  only  the  solvent  goes  through.    The  botanist,  Pfeffer, 
prepared  such  a  membrane  by  precipitating  the  gelatinous  copper  ferro- 
cyanide  in  the  pores  of  a  porous  clay  cup.    If  potassium  ferrocyauide 
in  put  within  the  cup  of  which  the  pores  are  filled  with  water  and  the 
cup  is  immersed  in  a  3  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution  for  24-48  hours, 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyauide  occurs  at  the  junction  of 
the  solutions  within  the  porous  wall    This  precipitate  is  permeable  to 
water  and  some  ordinary  salts,  but  it  does  not  permit  cane  sugar  to  pass 
through  it.     If  a  cup  thus  prepared,  or  prepared  by  the  electrolysis 
method  of  Morse  and  Horn,  holding  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  immersed 
in  water,  sugar  cannot  go  out,  but  water  can  and  does  enter.    If  the  cup 
is  closed  by  a  mercury  manometer,  water  will  continue  to  pass  into  the 
cup,  expanding  the  solution  and  forcing  the  mercury  of  the  manometer 
upward  until  a  certain  pressure  is  reaehed,  wlien  the  manometer  becomes 
stationary  and  the  solution  takes  up  no  more  w^ater.    This  pressure  is 
known  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  solution.    It  is  the  pressure 
which  18  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  solution  from  increasing  in  volume 
when  separated  from  the  solvent  by  a  semi-permeable  membrane.    Before 
considering  the  cause  of  this  passage  of  water  inward,  the  relation  of 
the  amount  of  the  pressure  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  may  be 
discussed. 

Pfeffer  made  an  osmometer  of  the  nature  of  that  just  described 
(Figure  17)  and  measured  the  amount  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  sugar 
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solutions  of  various  concent  rations  and  at  different  temperatures.  Some 
of  the  results  he  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  osiuotic  pressure  increases  with  the  temperature  and 
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P  (t  =  13  °5-l4.*7) 
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307.5     " 
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66.7     " 

with  the  concentration ;  and  also  that  the  amount  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  and  is  high.  Thus  a  0.1  molecular  solution,  34.2  grams 
saccharose  in  a  liter  or  about  3.1  per  cent.,  has  an  osmotic  pressure  of 
2.24  atmospheres  at  0*  j  a  *05  molecular  of  1,12  atmospheres  and  so  on. 
This  rule  only  holds  for  dilute  solutions.  Concentrated  solutions  havca 
higher  pressure  than  that  calculated. 

Since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  serai  permeable  membranes 
with  which  to  measure  osmotic  pressure  directly,  recourse  must  often 
be  had  to  indirect  methods.  The  pressure  may  be  determined  by  taking 
the  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  A  0.1  molecular  solution  depres.ses  the 
freezing  point  of  water  0.186",  This  has  an  osmotic  pressure  of  2.24 
atmospheres  at  zero  degrees.  If  the  freezing  point  is  deprcvssed  only 
half  of  the  foregoing  amount,  the  solution  must  be  .05  molecular  and 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  oidy  1.12  atmospheres.  Ordinarily,  therefore, 
instead  of  measuring  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  freezing  point  may  be 
taken,  a  correction  made  for  the  concentration  change  produced  by  the 
ice  which  has  separated  aud  the  osmotic  pressure  calculated.  Of  course 
tlic  calculation  is  made  on  the  assumption,  which  is  not  always  correct, 
that  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  association  does  not  markedly  change 
with  the  temperature;  this  is  virtually  true  for  most  common  salts.  A 
very  useful  table  for  calculating  the  osmotic  pressure  from  the  freezing 
point  is  that  of  Harris  and  Gortner^  on  page  201, 

The  van't  Kofi  law  of  the  correspondence  of  osmotic  and  gas  pressure 
only  holds  for  dilute  solutions.  It  does  not  hold  strictly  even  for  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  0.1  mol.  in  strength  and  higher  solutions  have  o.sraotic  pres- 
sures greater  than  that  calculated.  (Morse;  Berkeley  and  Hartley; 
GarreyO  Thus  the  freezing  point  of  a  molecular  cane-sugar  solution  is 
not  -•l.SC'*  C.  as  calculated  from  the  freezing  point  of  a  0.05  molecular 
solution,  but  it  is  -=-2.775''.  The  osmotic  pressure  in  place  of  being  the 
theoretical  amount  of  22.4  atmospheres  at  0"*  is  actually  about  33.3  atmos- 
pheres. The  deviation  becomes  greater  at  higher  concentrations.  It  does 
not  disappear  entirely  if  we  calculate  tho  concentration  on  the  basis 
of  the  pressure  being  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  gas  when  calcu- 
lated for  the  volume  occupied  by  the  solvent  only.    The  osmotic  pressure 
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■of  the  sea- water  at  Woods  Hole  is  that  of  a  solution  freezing  at  — 1.81'  C.          ^H 

or  about  that  of  a  3/4  molecular  cane-sugar  solution  (256.6  grams  per         ^H 

liter.  Carrey).                                                                                                         ^H 

Iablb  or  Osmotic  Pressubss  ii«  ATuosPiienEs  fob  Dei^bession  of  tite  Fbeezinu          ^^| 

Point  to  2.09*  C.   1  Harris  and  Gortner).                                                 ^^M 
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I       A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  freezing  point          ^^M 

I   of  blood*  vegetable  saps,  milk  or  other  animal  juices  is  that  shown  in          ^^M 

I  Figure  18,  described  by  Bartley :                                                                         ^H 

■         "The  apparatus  cohbisU  of  a.  Dewar  tube»  A,  22  cm.  high  and  0  cm.  inside            ^^| 

■    liiimrterp  set  in  a  wooden  base.    This  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper  having  three             ^^H 

I    Mhl    Into  the  l^rge  hole  is  fitted  a  heavy  glass  test  tube  20  cm.  long  and  3  cm.            ^^M 

■    tide  poAsiDg  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  A.    Two  other  holes  are  for  small            ^^M 

■    ^rm  Of  copp«r  tubes,  one  {C)   terminating  just  below  the  rubber  stopper  and  the            ^^H 

■    ftther  (B)  passing  to  the  bottom  of  A  and  coiled  around  two  or  three  times.    These            ^^H 

I   a>il«  «r«  perforated  with  a  series  of  small  holes.     Inside  of  the  test  tube  passing            ^^M 

■   ^n»qgh  the  rubber  stopper  is  a  second  test  tube  of  about  the  same  length  and  2.6  cm.            ^^M 

B   te  diimeter,  held  in  place  by  a  section  of  rubber  tubing  drawn  over  it  and  separat-             ^^H 

1  tl^Uie  two  tubes  by  a  narrow  space.     In  operation,  this  apace  is  filled  with  alcohol.             ^^M 

m  ^dtlieate  thermometer  (F)   with  a  platinum  wire  coiled  loosely  around  its  lower             ^^M 

1   tad  completes  ihe  apparatus*     In  the  apparatus  aa  here  figured,  and  u  used  bv           ^H 
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the  autlioij  the  stirrer  (E)  ia  operated  by  a  toy  motor  (D)  run  by  an  ordinary  dry 
cell.  This  can  be  dispensed  with,  if  desired,  and  the  eiirrer  operated  by  handt  al- 
though thia  mechanical  contrivance  makes  the  apparatus  almost  automatic/ 

To  HBc  the  apparatus,  fill  the  tube  A  about  one-third  full  of  ether  or  carbon 
disulphide.  Insert  the  rubber  stopper  tightly,  connect  the  shorter  metal  tube  with 
p  Richards  aspirator  pump»  attached  to  the  water  ser^'icc.  The  liquid  to  be  frozen 
is  placed  in  the  inner  test  tube.  There  should  be  enough  liquid  to  cover  the  mer- 
cury bulb  of  the  tbermometerj  when  the  hitt4.*r  is  lowered  Lo  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 


I'lG.  IS. — Buitlejr  frcezlngpoiot  apparatus. 

The  water  is  then  started  through  the  Rieharda  respirator  pump>  which  draws  air 
through   the  ether  in  a  series  of  bubbles,  causing  it  to  evaporate. 

Owing  to  the  well-known  principle  of  the  Dewar  tube,  applied  In  the  popular 
thermos  bottle,  almost  all  the  heat  used  to  vaporize  the  ether  is  derived  from  the 
thin  layer  of  alcohol  between  the  two  teat  tubes  and  from  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion. There  Is  no  frosting  of  the  outer  vessel,  the  whole  system  remains  clea,T  and 
transparent  and  the  thermometer  can  easily  be  read  at  all  times. 

When  the  temperature  reaches  zero,  the  stirrer  is  started.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  temperature  steadily  sinks  to  — 2*  C.  o  ^3**  C.  before  freezing  begins,  i,e^ 

•  Hartley;  Archivew  of  Diagnosis,  1013. 


two  or  more  degrees  below  the  true  freezing  point  of  the  liquid.  Then,  suddenly, 
freezing  occura  and  the  temperature  reading  riscB  to  a  fixed  point  and  remains  there 
for  some  minutes.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  water  is  shut  nlf  and  an  accurate 
reading  taken.  This  is  the  freezing  point  of  tho  liquid.  There  is  no  ncecssity  of 
adding  ice  to  start  the  freezing,  as  is  usually  done  in  other  fornn  of  appurntuB.  Ti>e 
whote  proeeas  is  automatic  and  all  the  observer  need  do  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  running  through  the  pump  and  rwid  the  thermometer.  It  is  advisable,  when 
the  temperature  reaches  zero,  to  draw  the  air  tlirough  the  ether  more  slowly  until 
freezing  takes  place,  by  partly  shutting  off  tlie  How  of  water.  For  accurate  work 
the  Beckmann  adjustable  thermometer  should  be  used.  The  thermometer  is  the 
most  important  and  most  expensive  part  of  the  apparatnts." 

The  osmotic  pressure  may  then  be  defined  as  that  pressure  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  increase  of  volume  of  a  solution  when 
it  is  separated  from  its  solvent  by  a  truly  somi-permeable  membrane. 

Using  the  measurements  of  Ffeffer,  van't  Hoff  discovered  that  for 
dilute  solutions  the  osmotic  pressures  were  equal  to  tlie  pressure  which 
a  true  gas  would  exert  if  the  same  number  of  molecules  were  contained 
in  a  space  as  large  as  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  solute  molecules.  Thus 
a  one-tenth  grara  mol.  of  sugar  in  a  liter  space  at  O"*  exerts  an  osmotic 
pressure  of  2.24  atmospliercs  per  square  em.  One  fifth  of  a  gram  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  same  space  and  at  the  same  temperature  would  have 
the  same  pressure.  Moreover,  the  temperature  eoeffieient  is  tlic  same 
both  for  tlie  osmotic  pressure  and  tlie  gas  pressure.  In  the  case  of  a  gas 
it  15  known  to  be  1/273,  or  .00366  per  degree.  Pfeffer  found  for  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  sugar  approximately  the  same  value. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar  contains  one  gram  in  100.6  c,c. 
The  same  number  of  molecules  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  space,  or  .0581 
grams  per  liter  at  0"  exerts  a  pressure  of  -64G  atmospheres.  Van't  Hoff 
gives  the  following  table  comparing  gas  and  osmotic  pressure : 


Tempcmlare 
6,8* 
13.7 
15.5 

3e.o 


CHfn*  pugftr 

of 

Goi«  nrc*t«urc  of 
hydrogf n  gw 

O.C04 

0.C65  atmosphere 

0.691 

0.681 

0.C84 

0.086 

0.740 

0.735 

L 

■  These  facts  were  all  determined  empirically,  but  the  explanation  has 
W  not  yet  been  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  At  fi^rst  the  conceptions  of 
.        the  molecular  kinetic  theory  of  gas  pressure  were  carried  over  bodily  to 

■  explain  osmotic  pressure.  The  pressure  in  the  case  of  a  gas  is  due  to 
W    the  bombardment  of  the  walls  by  the  rapidly  moving  molecules  of  the 

gas ;  the  osmotic  pressure  was  ascribed  to  the  bombardment  of  the  semi- 

P  permeable  membrane  by  the  dissolved  molecules.  A  more  probable 
explanation  of  the  pressure  is  the  following:  The  vapor  pressure  over 
a  salt  solution  is  less  than  over  pure  water.  This  is  shown  either  by 
direct  measure  of  the  vapor  pressure  or  by  a  boiling-point  determina- 
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tion.  The  boiling  point  of  a  solution  is  that  temperature  at  which  the 
vapor  pressure  becomes  equal  to  the  external,  generally  the  atmospheric, 
pressure.  It  is  found  that  it  is  necessary  at  atmospheric  pressure  to  heat 
salt  solutions  to  temperatures  higher  than  100*  C.  before  they  b«gin 
to  boil,  from  which  we  conclude  that  their  vapor  pressures  at  100'  and 
below  are  less  than  an  atmosphere  and  lower  than  that  of  pure  water. 
It  is  also  found  that  the  increase  in  the  boiling  point  is  proportional  to 
the  molecular  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance  for  all  substances 
which  vaporize  at  a  temperature  higher  than  does  water.  Why  is  the 
vapor  pressure  of  a  salt  solution  lower  than  that  of  water!  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  One  is  that  the  attraction  between  salt  mole- 
cules and  between  water  and  salt  is  greater  than  that  of  water  for  water. 
Hence  the  internal  pressure  of  the  solution  is  higher  than  that  of  water 
alone.  Now  at  the  same  tern peratr. res  all  molecules  possess  the  same 
average  kinetic  energy;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of 
the  average  velocity  is  a  constant  for  all  molecules  at  any  given  tern* 
perature,  the  heavier  molecules  moving  more  slowly,  the  lighter  faster. 
The  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  water  molecules  in  water  and  salt  solu- 
tion is  the  same,  but  the  cohesive  attraction  is  greater  in  the  salt  than 
in  the  water*  Only  those  molecules  which  have  a  kinetic  energy  above 
the  mean  value  are  able  to  escape  from  this  cohesive  attraction  of  the 
liquid  into  the  vapor.  Since  the  cohesive  energy  is  greater  in  the  salt 
solution,  there  will  be^  on  the  average,  fewer  molecules  able  to  escape  this 
attraction  in  unit  time.  Hence,  when  equilibrium  is  reached  and  just  as 
many  molecules  in  the  vapor  are  coming  into  the  liquid  as  escape  from 
the  latter,  this  equilibrium  will  be  attained  when  fewer  molecules  are 
in  tlie  vapor  space  in  the  case  of  the  salt  solution  and  hence  the  vapor 
pressure  over  the  salt  solution  will  be  lower  than  over  the  water. 

If  two  receptacles  are  closed  except  for  a  glass  tube  connecting  them 
and  the  one  is  partly  full  of  water,  the  other  partly  full  of  salt  solution, 
the  vapor  pressure  over  the  salt  solution  will  be  lower  than  that  over  the 
water.  The  water  will  gradually  distill  over  into  the  salt  solution.  The 
conditions  are  not  diiferent  if  the  two  solutions  are  brought  into  contact; 
for  now  the  attraction,  or  cohesion,  of  the  salt  solution  molecules  for 
water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  molecules  for  water,  aud  the  water 
molecules  will  gradually  penetrate  the  salt  solution  until  equilibrium 
is  attained,  when  the  solution  becomes  homogeneous.  If  we  put  a  semi- 
permeable membrane  between  the  solution  and  the  solvent  and  then 
exert  a  pressure  on  the  salt  solution^  molecules  of  solvent  may  be  forced 
outward,  by  filtration,  through  this  membrane.  By  increasing  the  pres* 
sure,  the  number  of  solvent  molecules  thus  leaving  the  salt  solution  may 
be  increased  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  numbers  thus  forced 
out  by  pressure,  added  to  those  which  are  leaving  as  vapor,  equals  the 
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number  leaving  pure  water  when  in  equilibrium  with  its  vapor.  This 
pressure  will  thus  just  suffice  to  prevent  more  water  entering  the  solu- 
tion tban  is  leaving  and  such  a  pressure  is  called  the  osmotie 
pressure. 

The  cause  of  the  osmotic  pressure  is  evidently  ultimately  the  attrac* 
tion  of  a  physical  or  chemical  nature  between  the  solvent  and  the  solute 
molecules.    It  is  the  cohesive  or  internal  pressure  of  the  solution. 

Since  salt  solutions  and  all  things  in  solution  exert  osmotic  pressure, 
protoplasm  has  a  decidedly  higher  osmotic  pressure  than  water.  The 
amount  of  this  pressure  varies  in  different  cells,  but  for  the  mammalian 
tissues  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  that  of  a  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  solution, 
since  in  such  a  solution  the  tissue  neither  gains  nor  loses  weight.  This 
is  about  7,1  atmospheres.  For  the  cells  of  apples,  the  juice  obtained  by 
pressing  the  apples  has  an  osmotic  pressure  of  about  17  atmospheres. 
It  is  partly  by  means  of  osmotic  pressure  that  plant  and  animal  ceMs 
preserve  their  turgor  and  keep  the  cell  wall  stretched;  and  it  is  by 
changes  in  turgor  that  movements  are  produced  in  many  plants,  i.e.,  the 
sensitive  plant,  and  possibly  in  our  own  brain  cells. 

The  determination  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  animal  and  plant  cells 
may  be  directly  made  by  immersing  them  in  solutions  of  salts  or  sub- 
stances which  do  not  penetrate  them  and  determining  whether  they  shrink 
or  swell  or  remain  unaltered.  That  solution  in  which  they  neither  swell 
nor  shrink  is  supposed  to  have  an  osmotic  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the 
cell  contents.  This  method  was  used  by  the  botanist,  de  Vries,  to  deter- 
mine the  osmotic  pressure  of  plant  cells  and  also  the  concentration  of 
various  salts  all  of  which  left  the  size  of  the  cells  unaffected.  He  used 
cells  of  many  plants,  among  others  of  Tradescantia,  the  spider  lily.  Alg© 
serve  as  well.  Normally  the  cell  contents  are  under  high  pressure,  due 
to  turgor  which  keeps  the  protoplasm  applied  to  the  cellulose  wall,  but 
if  the  cell  is  put  into  a  solution  of  which  the  solute  does  not  penetrate 
the  cell,  and  if  the  osmotic  pressure  is  high,  the  protoplasm  shrinks  away 
from  the  cellulose  wall.  It  is  said  to  be  plasmolyzcd,  and  the  method  is 
called  the  plasmolysis  method.  By  this  method  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
rarious  plant  cells  was  determined.  Some  vegetable  saps  have  an  osmotic 
pressure  of  14  atmospheres. 

This  method  has  several  serious  sources  of  error.  Tl^e  plant  cell  is 
t  a  bag  of  liquid  with  a  semi -permeable  wall,  but  probably  a  jelly-like 
bstance.  Furthermore,  this  gel  is  one  of  the  mast  unstable  substances 
known.  It  is  living  matter,  and  the  activities  of  living  matter  are  won- 
derfully dependent  on  ditfercnt  kinds  of  salts  and  other  substances.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  methorl  has  given  only  approximate 
results,  although  these  results  have  been  of  groat  value,  since  it  was  from 
de  Vries'  osmotic  measurements  made  by  this  method  that  van  *t  Hofl! 
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Liid  Arrlienius  drew  part  of  their  material  for  the  laws  of  osmotic  prefl- 
sare  and  dissoiMation, 

Animal  cells  presumably  have  an  osmotic  pressure  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  circulating  liquids  like  the  blood,  which  is  some- 
what more  than  seven  atmospheres.  The  freezing  point  of  blood  serum 
is  about  — 0,G^  which  would  be  an  osmotic  pressure  of  7.2  atmospheres 
as  shown  in  the  table.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  of  mammals  are  often 
used  for  osmotic  pressure  determinationa  The  concentration  of  a  solu- 
tion is  determined  in  which  the  corpuscles  have  the  same  volume  (in  the 
hematoknt,  see  page  921)  that  they  usually  have  in  the  serum.  The 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  serum  is  hence  equal  to  that  of  the  solution. 
For  mammalian  corpuscles  it  is  about  that  of  a  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  solu- 
tion. Solutions  of  this  osmotic  pressure  are  said  to  be  isos^motic  or 
isotonic.  Stronger  solutions  which  shrink  the  corpuscles  are  hypertomc; 
weaker,  which  swell  them,  are  hypoto^iic.  Although  these  corpuscles  have 
little  chemical  activity,  they  are  gels  like  the  plant  cells  and  their  use 
for  determining  osmotic  pressure  is  hence  very  limited. 

Surface  tension. — Besides  the  properties  of  osmotic  pressure  and 
ionization  and  the  physical  properties  which  have  been  mentioned,  salt 
solutions,  such  as  occur  in  protoplasm,  or  in  fact  all  liquids,  possess 
certain  properties  at  the  surfaces  which  separate  them  from  other  sub- 
stances of  a  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  nature.  Such  surfaces  are  suppose<^. 
to  and  probably  do  exist  in  protoplasm  between  the  more  solid  and  the 
more  liquid  parts  of  the  protoplasm ;  and  the  physical  properties  of  such 
surfaces  of  separation  become  at  least  worthy  of  attention  in  any  exami- 
nation of  the  physical  properties  of  protoplasm.  It  is  clear  that  where 
&  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  another  substance  of  a  different  kind,  the 
molecules  of  the  periphery  of  the  liquid  are  no  longer  under  similar 
attractions  in  all  directions.  It  will  seldom  or  never  happen  that  the 
attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  two  substances  in  contact  will 
be  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  the  molecules  of  each  substance. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  molecules  in  the  surface  film  of  the 
liquid  will  be  attracted  with  a  different  force  outward  than  they  are 
inward.  Their  freedom  of  movement,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  m  all  directions,  as  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  but 
will  be  restricted  in  certain  directions.  The  surface  of  a  liquid  thus 
comes  to  possess  difTerent  properties  from  the  interior;  and,  since  the 
molecular  freedom  of  movement  is  restricted  in  a  certain  direction,  the 
surface  perpendicular  to  this  direction  acquires  the  property  of  a  solid, 
since  a  solid  is  a  liquid  in  which  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  mole- 
cules is  reduced.  The  surface  has  a  certain  resistance  to  rupture  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  molecules  to  move  freely  out  of  the  plane  of  thti 
surface  J  and  this  resistance  to  rupture  of  the  surface  film  is  called  the 
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surface  tonsion.  Wherever  there  are  surfaces  of  separation  of  liquids, 
or  of  liquids  from  solids  in  protoplasm,  sucli  surface  films  will  be  found; 
and  tlieir  surfaee  tension  becomes  Iheu  a  very  important  matter  in  the 
physiology  of  the  cell. 

Method  of  determining  the  surface  tension. — The  surface  tension 
of  a  liquid  can  l:>e  determined  in  several  difTereiit  ways,  of  which  only 
a  brief  outline  can  be  given  here.  The  most  accurate  is  perhaps  the 
so-called  ripple  method  of  Lord  Raylei^^h,  which  consists  in  measuring 
the  speed  of  propagation  of  a  series  of  ripples  set  up  in  a  pan  of  the 
liquid.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  surface  tension. 
This  is  applicable  to  pure  liquids.  Another  equally  accurate  method 
is  that  devised  by  Michelson  of  measuring  directly,  by  means  of  a  balance, 
the  tension  of  a  double  surface  film  of  a  given  length.  This  method  is 
not  applicable  to  volatile  liquids.  There  are  two  methods  which  are  more 
convenient,  but  which  are  not  so  accurate.  One  is  the  measurement  of 
the  height  to  which  a  liquid  will  rise  in  a  capillary  tube  of  known  bore. 
From  this  height  the  surface  tension  in  dynes  per  cm.  may  be  calculated 
by  the  formula:  Surface  tension=  y—l^i  grh  (D^—D^^).  r  is  the  radius 
of  the  tube  in  cms. ;  g,  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity ;  h  is  the  height  to 
which  the  liquid  rises;  and  D^  and  D,  the  densities  of  liquid  and  vapor. 
The  drawback  to  this  formula  and  this  method  of  the  measurement  of 
the  surface  tension  is  that  it  involves  the  assumption  that  the  angle  of 
contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  wall  of  the  tube  is  zero,  so  that  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  is  unity,  While  this  is  very  nearly  approximated  to  in 
water  at  low  temperatures,  it  is  probably  not  true  at  higher  temperatures 
and  particularly  for  liquids  which  have  a  lower  tension  than  water; 
hence  all  determinations  of  the  surface  tension  by  the  capillary  method 
are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  bemg  too  low,  the  error  increasing  with 
the  temperature.  Another  method  of  determining  the  tension  is  the  drop 
method.  The  drop  weight  which  any  surface  film  can  support  is  depend- 
ent on  the  surface  tension.  The  number  of  drops  which  are  formed 
from  a  given  volume  of  liquid  is  determined  by  means  of  a  stalagraoraeter, 
Figure  19,  and  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  known,  the  weight  of  each 
drop  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  liquid  divided  by  the 
number  of  drops.  The  surface  tension  of  water  being  taken  as  unity, 
the  surface  tension  of  any  other  liquid  measured  in  the  same  stalagmorae- 
ter  may  be  found  from  the  formula : 

'''  =  17 
X,  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  sought;  z  and  z,  the  number  of 
drops  of  equal  vohnnes  of  water  and  solution ;  s,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  unknown  liquid  of  which  y^  is  the  surface  tension. 

This  method,  while  not  so  accurate  as  some  others*  is  nevertheless 
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most  applicable  for  the  determination  of  the  surface  tension  of  animal 
and  plant  liquids.  It  has  been  relined  in  the  hands  of  1.  Traube  and 
Morgan.  Another  accurate  method,  also  avoiding  the  error  of  the  angle 
of  contact  of  liquid  with  the  solid,  is  that  of  Eotvos,  wliich  is  particularly 
applicable  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  tension  at  the  junction 
of  liquid  and  saturated  vapor.    It  involves  only  the  measure  of  certain 


Fia.  19, — Traube  Btalagmometera  far  determlnlDg  surface  tenilon. 

angles  determined  by  reflected  light  and  is  carried  out  in  sealed  tubes.  It 
may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  surface  tension  of  condensed 
gases.    There  are  also  other  methods,  but  these  are  the  more  important. 

It  is  found  by  the  use  of  the  ripple  method  that  the  surface  tension 
of  pure  water  is  73.24  (74  by  Rayleigh)  dynes  per  cm.  at  18°,    The  addi- 
tion of  any  of  the  common  salts  increases  the  tension,  as  is  shown  in  the 
table: 
SuBFACB  Tension  or  Sodium  Chlokioe,  Potassium  Chlosiije  ano  2nS0    18% 


Coucciitradon 

NaCl 

KCI 

VaZnSO^ 

.IH 

73.42 

73.48 

73.40 

M 

73.51 

73.eo 

73.60 

.3 

73.66 

73.76 

73.76 

.6 

74.10 

74.20 

74.20 

J 

74.40 

74.50 

74.50 

1.0 

74.80 

76.00 

76  JO 

T,  =  I 


+kC,    The  value 

2.00;   Vi  KX03,   1.77; 


These  results  are  represented  by  the  formula, 
of  k  was  for  NaCl.  L53j  KCI,  L71;  %  NaXo, 
V2  ZnSO^,  1,86,    Tw  is  the  tension  of  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  addition  of  each  salt  has  a  specific  effect. 
That  is^  the  tension  is  not  increased  to  the  same  extent  by  the  same  con- 
centration of  each  salt.  The  surface  tension  is  also  a  linear  function  of 
the  concentration,  at  )east  witFiin  certain  limits.  The  compressibilities 
of  the  solutions  decrease,  in  homologous  salts,  as  Uie  surface  tension 
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increases,  showing  that  the  internal  pressure  o£  the  solution  due  to  cohe- 
sion is  also  increased  by  the  action  of  the  salt. 

Fals  and  soaps  and  bile  salts  decrease  the  surface  tension  of  water. 
The  least  trace  of  grease  has  a  marked  efTeet  on  the  surface  tension  of 

ter,  if  the  tension  is  measured  by  the  ordinary  methods,  where  tlie 
soi'face  is  not  fresli.  But  if  the  jet  method  is  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tension,  it  is  found  that  the  perfectly  fresh  surface  of  the 
water  has  its  tension  changed  very  little  by  the  addition  of  soap.  It  is 
only  if  ihere  has  been  a  chance  for  the  surface  to  stand  for  a  few  moments 
tliat  the  surface  tension  is  found  to  fall  rapidly.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  concentration  of  the  soap  in  the  surface  film  increases  up  to 
a  certain  point  with  the  time  and  tliercliy  makes  the  surface  tension 
steadily  lower.  It  is  a  very  important  fact  to  remember,  in  considering 
the  surface  tension  of  substances  which  may  exist  in  two  or  more  states, 
that  the  state  with  the  lower  surface  tension  will  accumulate  in  the 
surface. 

The  surface  tension  of  water  may  be  used  to  test  the  presence  of  oil 
in  the  skin.  If  camphor  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  perfectly  pure  water, 
it  darts  hither  and  thither  on  the  surface  until  by  its  solution  in  the 
water  it  has  lowered  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  a  certain  amount. 
If  there  is  an  extremely  small  amount  of  grease  on  the  surface,  and  there 
is  generally  enough  grease  in  the  air  of  an  ordinary  laboratory  to  spoil 
the  surface  of  water  \ery  quickly,  the  camphor  stands  still.  Now  it  is 
found  if  a  glass  rod  be  touched  to  the  skin  beside  the  nose  and  then 
touched  to  the  w^ater.  it  makes  the  camphor  still,  provided  the  skin  has 
a  normal  amount  of  oil.  A  quantitative  determination  of  the  oiliness  of 
the  skin  in  different  localities  can  be  ?nade  by  this  method.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  ingestion  of  boric  acid  in  sudfieient  quantity  so  completely 
prevent*?  the  secretion  of  oil,  causing  all  the  hair  of  the  body  to  come  out, 
that  the  camphor  no  longer  becomes  still  if  the  rod  is  rubbed  by  the  side 
of  the  nose  and  then  touched  to  the  water.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  calculated 
how  thin  the  film  of  oil  must  be  to  prevent  the  movement  of  camphor 
on  water  and  he  has  found  that  it  is  about  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
a  single  molecular  diameter  of  the  oil.  In  other  words,  the  oil  is  a  layer 
only  a  molecular  diameter  thick.  The  reason  why  the  camphor  darts 
about  on  the  surface  is  that  by  the  solution  of  a  little  of  the  camphor 
under  the  piece  there  is  a  local  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  so  that 
the  surface  yields  at  this  point  and  is  stretched  by  the  superior  tension 
of  the  surface  elsewhere.  This  jerks  the  camphor  away  with  it.  It  is  a 
good  demonstration  of  how  rapid  movements  may  be  produced  through 
the  influence  of  surface  tension.  ^lany  believe  that  the  movements  of 
protoplasm  and  even  muscle  contraction  are  due  to  surface-tension 
changes.    But  this  may  be  discussed  later.    When  the  concentration  of 
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the  soap  or  oil  in  the  water  is  sufficient  to  lower  the  surface  tension  to 
the  point  where  the  addition  of  camphor  can  lower  it  no  further,  then 
the  camphor  stays  still. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  raised  if  it  be  asked  how  it  comes  that 
sodium  chloride  added  to  water  increases  the  surface  tension  and  that 
soap  or  fat  lowers  it.  Perhaps  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  cohesion 
of  salt  is  greater,  and  tliat  of  fat  is  less,  than  that  of  water.  Wlaat  the 
cohesive  pressure  of  soap  or  oil  may  be  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  ia 
a  good  deal  less  than  that  of  water.  Water  probably  has  an  ioternal 
pressure  of  about  10,000  kilograms  per  square  cm.  at  15^  No  other 
liquid  has  at  this  temperature  as  high  an  internal  pressure  as  this.  The 
surface  tension  of  a  pure  liquid  is  a  function  of  the  internal  pressure, 
and  the  surface  tension  of  water  is  accordingly  higher  than  that  of  oil. 
Acetic  acid  also  lowers  the  surface  tension  of  water,  and  here  again  the 
surface  tension  of  the  acid  is  less  than  that  of  water.  Salt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  internal  pressure  so  great  that  the  suhstance  is  a  solid  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  much  higher  than  water.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  those  substances  with  a  lower  surface  tension  than  water 
will  move  into  the  surface  film  and  those  of  a  higher  surface  tension  will 
move  away  from  the  film. 

The  accumulation  of  substances  in  the  surface  film. — The  eminent 
American  mathematical  chemist,  Willard  Gibbs,  drew  the  conclusion  from 
that  general  principle  of  energetics  and  thermodynamics  which  says  that 
Bystems  always  endeavor  to  take  that  state,  or  form,  in  which  tlieir 
potential  energy  is  at  a  minimum,  that  if  any  substance  lowered  surface 
tension  it  would  accumulate  in  the  surface  film,  and  that  if  it  raised 
surface  tension  it  would  be  less  coneentrated  in  the  surface  film  than 
elsewhere.  This  prediction  was  experimentally  confirmed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  wliy  this  should  be.  If  a  substance  by  its  presence  in  the  surface 
film  is  going  to  increase  the  surface  energy  it  is  evident,  from  the  law 
of  conserv'ation  of  energj\  that  this  increase  of  energy  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  doing  of  work.  The  substance  in  order  to  move  into  the 
film  must  then  do  work.  This  is  as  if  there  was  an  obstacle  to  its  moving 
into  the  film  and  hence  there  will  be  fewer  molecules  moving  into  the 
film  against  this  pressure  than  are  moving  in  other  directions.  Hence 
the  concentration  will  be  less  in  the  film.  Just  the  contrary  will  be  the 
case  for  substances  which  by  their  presence  in  the  surface  diminish  the 
surface  tension.  For  these  substances  the  surface  film  acts  as  a  trap. 
Once  in  it  they  find  an  obstacle  to  their  leaving  it,  since  by  their 
departure  the  energy  of  the  surface  will  be  increased,  and  hence  to  leave 
it  they  must  do  work.  It  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  concentration  in  the  surface  film  actually  occurs, 
although  the  amount  is  not  usually  very  great.    In  sodium  oleate  solu- 
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lion,  Milner  found  an  excess  of  0.4  mg.  oleate  per  square  meter  in  the 
surface  film. 

The  difference  of  concentration  between  the  surface  film  and  the  rest 
of  the  solvent  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  protoplasm.  Thus 
it  i«  suggested  that  in  the  surface  of  contact  of  protoplasm  with  water, 
lipin  substances  will  aeeumulate  and  tluis  make  a  kind  of  intermediate 
la^-er  of  a  lower  surface  tension  and  of  a  fatty  nature.  But,  inasmuch 
is  the  whole  substratum  of  the  cell  is  of  a  fatty  or  lipin  nature,  it  is 
diflScult  to  see  how  the  surface  tension  of  the  junction  of  fat  and  water 
could  be  changed  by  the  passage  of  more  lipin  into  the  film ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  layer  about 
the  protoplasm.  It  is  probable  that  often  the  protoplasm  is  not  a  liquid 
at  its  surface  at  all  but  a  gel-like  solid* 

Quite  apart  from  the  accumulation  of  soluble  substances  in  the  sur- 
face film  due  to  the  general  principle  of  maximum  stability  just  men- 
tioned, we  often  find  that  solid  substances  will  accumulate  in  the  surface. 
If  finely  divided  substance  be  placed  in  an  emulsion  and  the  emulsion 
afterwards  separates  from  the  liquid,  as  an  oil  or  ether  emulsion  may 
separate  from  water,  the  materia!  in  suspension  is  carried  along  with 
the  emulsion  and  thus  separated  from  the  liquid.     This  method  may 
wmetimes  be  used  to  purify  solutions  from  finely  divided  precipitates 
which  filter  badly.    The  accumulation  of  these  solids  in  the  surface  is  not 
due  to  the  principle  of  Gibbs,  just  stated.     They  get  into  the  surface 
ly  movements  accidentally  carrying  them  there  by  the  shaking  when  the 
emulsioD  is  made.    Once  there  they  are  kept  there  by  the  surface  film 
which  is  like  a  solid  membrane.     They  are  supported  at  the  surface 
because  they  come  to  lie  actually  ontside  the  water  and  between  that  and 
the  ether.    They  are  supported  there  just  as  flowers  of  sulphur  arc  sup- 
I  ported  at  the  surface  of  water  and  they  are  mechanically  carried  up  by 
I  the  rising  oil  or  ether.    In  protoplasm  substances  may  get  caught  in  this 
I  nine  way  at  the  surface  boundary  of  protoplasm  and  water  or  possibly 
I  tvcn  between  boundaries  in  the  cell  and  thus,  perhaps,  materials  for 
I  the  making  of  shells  or  membranes  may  be  aeeuraulated  (Macallum). 
I  Bat  this  process  is  sometimes  confused  with  that  indicated  by  Gibbs, 
I   whereas  it  is  only  remotely  related  to  iL 

I  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  tension  of  the  surface 
I  dthe  water  which  touches  the  protoplasm.  The  water  at  least  is  liquid. 
I  Bttt  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  protoplasm.  It  was  long  believed 
I  that  the  movement  of  the  amo?ba  was  due  to  these  surface  tension  forces 
1  in  the  protopla:sm.  The  internal  protoplasm  of  the  amGBba  is  certainly 
m  it  times  liquid,  for  example  the  protoplasm  which  rolls  out  to  form  a 
I  pseudopod ;  but  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  external  layer,  according 
I    to  Kite,  is  solid  and  gel-like  and  it  can  be  cut  off  and  cut  into  pieces. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  surface-tension  changes  of  the  water  should  cause  ■ 
the  movements  in  the  interior  protoplasm.     Moreover,  the  moveiueuts 
begin,  according  to  Harrington  and  Lciiming,  not  in  the  periphei'y  but 
in  the  interior*    Jennings,  who  has  very  carefully  studied  the  movCDicnts  _ 
of  the  amceba,  concludes  that  whatever  the  cause  of  these  movements  may  I 
be  they  are  certainly  not  due  to  surface  tension.    When  the  psciidopod 
moved  forward  the  surface  went  forward  too,  not  backward  as  it  slioulJ  ^ 
have  done  if  the  pseudopod  was  formed  as  the  result  of  the  lowering  ■ 
of  surface  tension  at  the  point  of  rupture.    An  examination  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  amceba  from  the  side  instead  of  from  the  top  shows  that 
the  amoeba  walks  on  pseudopods  as  if  they  were  legs  and  that  the  motion 
is  not  surface  tension.    Accord iugf  to  the  observations  of  Kite,  the  move- 
ments seem  more  probably  due  to  the  liquefaction  or  taking  up  of  water 
by  the  cell  protoplasm^  this  differing  in  differing  regions  and  causing 
the  movements  in  the  protoplasm.    It  is  ver^'^  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
the   movements  of  an   amoeba   are  due   to  surface   tension   any  more 
than  those  of  a  fish  are  due  to  surface  tension.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
apply   to   such   a   complex   organized   half-ge!   and   half-sol   substance 
such   as   protoplasm   is,   the   conclusions   derived   from   the   study   of 
pure  liquids  in  the  simplest  conditions.    The  application  is  extremely 
hazardous. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  protoplasm  as  a  whole,  it  is  irapos* 
sible  to  say  to  what  extent  it  is  made  up  of  small  chambers  of  capillary 
dimensions;  to  what  extent  it  has  a  structure  of  such  a  kind  that  capil- 
larity should  play  a  large  part  in  it.  The  granules  and  droplets  of  proto- 
plasm are  many  of  them  solid,  not  liquidj  and  they  are  imbedded  not  in 
a  liquid  but  in  a  more  or  less  solid  gel.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  surface  forces  are  active  in  such  a  semisolid  medium.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  least  too  early  to  speak  of  surface  tension  as  determining 
the  distribution  of  substances  in  the  cell,  as  has  been  done  by  sorae« 
observers.  V 

Surface  tension  plays  an  important  physiological  role  in  its  relation 
to  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  cell  colloids.  If  a  colloidal  or  gel-like 
substance  such  as  gelatin,  perfectly  dry,  be  put  in  contact  with  water 
it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter.  This  absorption  is  due 
to  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  gel  substance.  By  the  pene-  m 
tration  of  water  into  the  gel  tliere  is  produ(!ed  an  enormous  surface  of  m 
contact  of  the  water  and  the  gel  particles.  Now,  if  the  gel  be  acted  upon 
by  any  substance  which  increases  its  affinity  for  water,  which  increases 
its  power  of  union  with  the  water  molecules,  the  attraction  for  the  water 
is  increased  and  consequently  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  at  the 
surface  boundary  is  lowered  and  the  surface  wil!  be  increased.  In  other 
words,  more  water  will  be  absorbed.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  add  to  the 
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liquid  any  substance  which  increases  the  surface  tension  of  the  water, 
the  surface  tension  will  be  increased  and  the  surface  of  contact  will  be 
reduced,  the  gel  will  lose  water.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  move- 
ment of  water  into  and  out  of  the  structures  of  protoplasm  becomes  pos- 
sible. Acids,  for  example,  enormously  increase  the  attraction  of  proteins 
for  water,  consequently  acids  will  lead  to  the  taking  up  of  water  by  the 
protoplasm,  as  they  are  found  to  do.  Salts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
an  opposite  action.  The  movements  of  all  kinds  of  living  cells  are  prob- 
ably due  to  tliis  swelling,  or  dehydration,  of  the  protoplasmic  gel;  and 
we  may,  Uxerefore,  consider  it  briefly.  Since  the  protoplasmic  gel  is  made 
of  colloids,  we  may  begin  by  a  study  of  these  substances. 

Colloids. — The  microscopic  exainination  of  living  matter  shows  that 
Oie  cell  is  not  alike  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  not  homogeneous^  but  it  has  a 
definite  structure.     This  structure  is  due  to  the  colloids  of  the  cell. 
There  arc  numerous  coarse  granides  of  various  sizes  and  kinds ;  a  nucleus ; 
nacleolujs;  and  a  clear,  more  homogeneous  matrix  in  which  very  fine 
granules  are  revealed  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
liiirUcularly  when  pbotographed  by  ultra-violet  light.     The  details  of 
this  structure  appear  somewhat  different  in  different  cells,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Bdtsclili,  after  long  investigation  both  of  fixed  and 
living  protoplasm,  that,  including  that  part  which  appears  to  be  homo- 
gEiieous,  protoplasm  has  in  reality  a  foam-like  structure,  the  compart- 
ments of  the  foam  being  very  small  and  the  walls  extremely  thin.    Within 
i  the  cavities  of  the  foam  a  solution  is  supposed  to  exist.    This  conception 
i*  probably  not  strictly  accurate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  heterogeneity  of  the  cell  protoplasm  whatever  the  exact  nature 
I  of  its  finest  structure.    The  cell  is  an  organized  structure;  it  is  not  form- 
lees.    If  the  structure  of  the  cell  is  destroyed,  if  the  nuclear  membrane 
[  «r  cell  membranes  are  ruptured  by  mechanical  means^  as  by  cutting  or 
grinding  the  cell,  or  by  the  penetration  of  ice  crystals  in  freezing  and 
thawing,  or  by  stirring  up  the  protoplasm  so  as  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
I  mixture  of  its  various  parts,  there  is  a  great  outburst  of  chemical  activity 
I  cvi<Ienced  by  the  formation  of  acid  and  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
I  and  cell  life  stops.    Organization  Is,  therefore,  essential  for  metabolism, 
I  Tht  different  substances  of  the  cell  must  be  kept  apart,  localized  in  dif- 
I  ferenl  regions.     If  they  are  mixed,  they  react  with  and  destroy  each 
I  Other. 

I  Tbe  cell  is  in  fact  not  a  single  room  in  which  all  the  chemical  proc- 
I  Mies  occur  in  a  higglety-pigglety  manner,  as  they  occur  in  a  beaker,  but 
[  it  is  rather  a  well  organized  chemical  factory  with  different  chemical 
I  processes  occurring  in  different  regions  and  in  which  substances  are  being 
j  elaborated  as  fast  as  they  are  required.  How  their  production  is  regu- 
lated wiU  be  discussed  farther  on. 
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This  division  of  labor  within  the  cell,  this  separation  into  different 
compartments  is  due  to  the  fact  that  protoplasm  is  not  primarily  a  solu- 
tion, or  is  so  only  in  part,  but  it  is  a  jelly-like  substance  or  technically  a 
get  It  is  a  semisolid  substance  consisting  of  solid  and  water  in  intimate 
admixture  or  union.  This  gel  structure  of  protoplasm  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  organic  substances  of  which  it  is  in  part  composed  have  very 
large  molecules,  or  are  large  particles,  so  that  they  have  little  velocity  of 
translation,  but  cohere  togetlier.  Such  substances  arc  known  as  colloids, 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  products  elaborated 
from  the  foods  by  the  eclFs  chemical  processes  that  life  is  possible. 

The  colloidal  substances  in  protoplasm  contributing  to  its  structure 
are  the  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  lipins.  These  together  form  the  vital^ 
organized  substratum  of  the  cell,  containing  in  its  interstices  the  water 
and  substances  of  simple  molecular  kind,  the  extractives,  salts  and  vari- 
ous other  organic  bodies  in  true  solution.  As  the  whole  organization  of 
the  cell  depends  on  the  colloids  and  vital  activity  is  so  dependent  upon 
their  affinity  for  the  water  or  solution  present,  an  affinity  which  is  easily 
modified  by  salts,  metabolic  products,  acids,  anesthetics  and  other  drugs 
and  by  digestive  enzymes,  an  examination  of  the  general  properties  of 
colloids  and  the  colloidal  state  and  particularly  of  colloidal  proteins  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  vital  processes. 

Properties  of  colloids.  All  substances  in  solution  were  divided  into 
two  great  groups  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Eng- 
lish physicist,  Graham ;  into  substances  which  would  diffuse  through 
parchment  paper  or  other  membranes  wet  by  water,  substances  generally 
crystalline  in  nature,  which  he  named  crystalloids ;  and  into  substances 
which  would  not  diffuse  through  parchment  or  other  similar  membranes, 
substances  which  he  called  colloid  (Gr,  holla,  glue;  eidos^  appearance) 
or  glue-like  bodies,  because  they  behaved  like  glue  in  this  respect.  Among 
the  colloidal,  or  gluedike  bodies,  were  albumins,  gum  arahic,  glue  itself, 
starch  and  many  other  animal  and  plant  substances.  Besides  the  prop- 
erty of  not  diffusing  through  paper,  these  colloids  had  several  properties 
in  common.  Most  of  them,  but  not  all,  were  amorphous,  non-crystalline 
bodies;  they  formed  viscous  solutions  which  when  sufficiently  concen- 
trated would  set,  or  gel.  When  in  aqueous  solution,  Graham  called  them 
hydrosois;  when  gelled,  hydrogeh. 

It  is  now  known  that  many  colloidal  bodies  may  be  crystalline.  For 
example,  the  ehromoproteins  hemoglobin,  phycoerythrin  and  phycocyan 
are  all  readily  crystallized;  and  many  other  colloidal  proteins  such  as 
edestin,  exeelsin,  serum  albumin  and  ovalbumin  may  be  obtained  crys- 
talline;  but  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  most  cases  special  conditions 
are  necessary  for  the  crystallization  of  colloids,  and  when  crystalline 
the  crystals  are  small  and  of  microscopic  dimensions ;  and  many  coUoida 
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Iiave  never  been  crystallized.  A  great  many  crystalloids,  also,  even 
bstauces  like  common  salt,  may  be  obtained  in  a  colloidal  form. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  these  three  properties — noo-diffusibility,  of  forming 
viscous  solutions  and  real  gels — that  the  colloids  are  able  to  act  as  true 
organizers  of  the  cells  activity. 

The  peculiar  and  distinctive  properties  of  colloidal  solutions  are  due 
to  the  large  size  of  the  particles  which  are  dispersed.  Owing  to  this 
large  size  surface  tension  phenomena  hetwcen  solute  and  solvent  come 
into  phy  at  the  boundaries  of  the  particles,  and  these  phenomena,  tvhich 
are  lacking  in  ordinary  solutions ,  give  to  colloidal  solutions  properties 
whif.h  ordinary  solutions  lack. 

Colloids  may  be  arbitrarily  defined  as  substances  of  which  the  par- 
ticles in  solution  have  a  diameter  ranging  from  1-100  /J^,  One  pi  is  the 
one  thousandth  part  of  a  millimeter.  They  grade  into  the  diflfusible  crys- 
talloids on  the  one  hand,  and  suspensions  on  the  other.  An  idea  of  the 
adze  of  a  colloidal  particle  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  molecule 
of  ether  has  a  diameter  of  about  3X10~^  ems.  or  about  .000,000,3  mm. 
One  fifi  is  .000,001  mm.  The  shortest  visible  waves  of  violet  light  have 
a  wave  length  of  about  400  MM-  That  the  size  of  colloidal  particles 
is  large  is  shown  not  only  by  their  non-diffusibility,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  they  may  at  times  be  seen  in  the  ultra  microscope;  that  they  scatter 
light  and  the  light  so  reflected  from  their  surfaces  is  polarized  (Tyndall 
phenomenon)  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  eentrifugalized  out  of 
solution. 

The  size  of  colloidal  particles  cannot  be  directly  determined  by  micro- 
pic  measurement  because  of  the  diffraction  halos  which  surround  them 
d  indeed  wJiich  make  them  visible.  The  particles  theraselves  cannot  be 
seen.  The  diameter  of  a  particle  of  sodium  oleate  can  be  calculated 
approximately  by  measuring  the  thinnest  spots  of  the  films  of  solutions 
of  sodium  oleate.  These  are  found  to  be  about  6XlO~"  cms.  in  thickness. 
Since  the  thinnest  films  are  at  least  three  times  the  diameter  of  a  mole- 
cule, a  molecule  or  particle  of  sodium  oleate  cannot  have  a  diameter 
greater  than  2X10~'  cms.  or  2X10~*  mms.  The  smallest  particles  which 
are  risible  in  the  ultra  microscope  are  said  to  be  about  5  ft^or  5X10^ 
mms.  The  ultra  microscope  can  show  particles,  therefore,  which  have  a 
diameter  little  larger  than  three  particles  of  sodium  oleate.  Linear 
dimeuKions  found  for  some  colloidal  particles  are:  Gold  6-130  MM  ; 
silver  50-77   MM  ;  phitintnii  44  MM. 

In  the  ultra  microscope  light  enters  the  solution  from  the  side  instead 
af  from  beneath  as  in  the  ordinary  microscope.  The  light  strikes  the 
colloidal  particle  and  is  reflected  upward  to  the  eye.  One  sees  the  col- 
loidal particles,  when  they  are  sufficiently  large,  as  bright  specks  on  a 
dark  field.    These  bright  points  are  usually  in  active  Brownian  move- 
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ment.  Tlie  smallest  particles  cannot  be  seen  in  this  way.  For  example, 
the  particles  of  tasein  in  solution  are  colloidal,  but  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  ultra  mierosoope.  When  a  casein  solution  clots,  however,  the  particles 
become  visible  and  may  be  seen  to  grow. 


Fro.  20.^ — Lantern  and  mlcroafope  arranged  for  uUra-iuJcroacoijlc  observation.  Cardlald 
condenser  on  the  mlcreacope. 

When  it  is  remeinbered  that  some  forms  of  living  matter  exist,  sub- 
microscopic  germs  of  disease,  which  are  filterable  through  a  porcelain 
filter,  but  scarcely  visible  in  the  ultra  microscope,  it  is  probable  that  their 
dimensions  can  hardly  be  larger  than  a  very  few  molecules  of  a  protein 


^\JL'^ 


Fro.  2 J. — rcrdlold  condenspr  for  unra-inicroBcoplc  vislua 
the  liquid  ^n  tlie  ifiasa  alSde  (tuin  ibe  slda. 


Tlie  rays  of  llgbt  lllumlnrnte 


colloid.    Their  organization  must,  hence,  be  extremely  simple  and  can 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  a  chemical  substance. 

Colloidal  substances  readily  separate  from  crystalloids  if  brought  into 
parchment  paper  immersed  in  the  solvent.  The  crystalloids  pass 
through  f  the  colloids  remain  behind.    This  process  of  separatioa  is  called 
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dialysis  {dia^  through ;  lysis,  to  loosen).  Colloidal  solutions  may  be  puri- 
fied in  this  manner. 

The  Tyndall  phenomenon.  Most  colloidal  particles  are  sufficiently 
large  to  show  the  Tyndall  phenomenon.  By  this  is  meant  that  colloidal  solu- 
tions have  tlje  property  of  scattering  a  beam  of  liglit  passing  through  the 
solution,  so  that  the  path  of  the  light  rays  in  the  solution  becomes  visible, 
just  as  in  passing  through  a  dusty  atmosphere.  This  is  known  as  the 
Tyndall  phenomenon,  since  Tyndall  used  this  method  to  determine  when 
the  dust  particles  liad  subsided  out  of  the  air  in  his  famous  experiments 
ou  artificial  biogenesis.  The  light  which  is  tlms  scattered  from  the 
particles,  or  reflected  from  their  surfaces,  is  found  to  be  elliptical ly 
polarized  like  other  reflected  light.  Since  the  blue  rays  are  the  more 
easily  reflected,  colloidal  solutions  often  show  a  blue  opalescence. 

Suspmsoids  atid  emulsoids.  For  convenience,  but  not  because  there 
is  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  for  on  the  contrary  they 
grade  one  into  the  other,  colloids  are  divided  into  two  classes:  into  sus- 
pensoids  and  emulsoids.  The  colloidal  solutions  of  metals  are  typical 
suspensoids.  They  are  easily  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the 
action  of  salts;  they  do  not  gel;  and  they  form  generally  rather  dilute 
unstable  sols;  the  emulsoids,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  protein  colloids. 
starch,  gum  arabic  and  gelatin  are  types,  have  the  property  of  forming 
semisolid  or  solid  gels;  that  is,  solid  systems  containing  a  great  deal  of 
water.  Most  of  the  emulsoids,  however,  will  flock  and  not  gel  if  the 
solutions  be  sufficiently  dilute,  so  that  the  distinction  is  not  a  funda- 
mental one.    The  colloids  in  protoplasm  are  emulsoid  colloids. 

Sti»pcB«old0  Bmuleoldft 

CoUodial  metals  Gum  arable 

Kaolin  Proteins 


Antimony  flulphlde 
CAdmtum  sulphide 
Anenioua  sulphide 


Starch 

Gelatin 
Silicic  actd 
Soap 

Agar-agar 
Nucleic  acid 


Colloidal  particles  are  electrically  charged,  A  fundamental  fact  about 
aqueous  colloidal  solutions  is  that  the  particles  bear  electrical  charges, 
the  charge  of  opposite  sign  being  in  the  water  contiguous  to  the  colloid, 
That  the  colloids  are  electrically  charged  may  be  shown  by  placing  elec- 
trtxlee  connected  with  a  battery  in  a  colloidal  solution.  The  colloidal 
Particles  move  with  or  against  the  current.  Since  only  electrically  charged 
Particles  are  thus  transported,  the  colloidal  particles  must  be  charged. 
'Hie  various  colloids  may  be  divided  into  those  which  move  to  the  anode, 
*fid  are,  hence,  electro-negative ;  and  those  w^hich  move  to  the  cathode, 
«id  are,  accordingly,  electro-positive. 
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ElectrChnegaUve  EJectro-poiiitive 

Araenioui  Bulphide,  Ferric  hydrate, 

Antimony  sulphide.  Basic  protema,  bistonea  and  protamines. 

Q^j^  Proteins  in  acid  solution. 

Platinum.  Oxyhemoglobin. 

Copper  and  other  metols.  / 

Must    natural    proteins    in    neutral    or 

a  lightly  alkaline  solution. 
Lecithin  and  phosphatidca. 
Gum  arable. 
Glycogen   and   starch. 
Nucleic  acid. 
Soapa. 

How  many  charges  there  are  on  a  single  colloidal  particle  has  not  been 
determined,  so  far  as  I  know.  Some  writers  speak  as  if  there  were  a 
complete  electric  double  layer  all  about  the  particle.  There  is  probably  but 


H  r^ 


Fin.  22.— Apparatus  for  tbo  study  of  catjiphoresla  of  colloids,  Non-polarl«a1>te  elec- 
trodes are  Id  tbe  top  compartmcolB.  The  colloidal  solution  is  broupbit  Into  Ibi*  IT  tube 
below  tlie  ^'ilatln  iiJu^ih.  In  (tie  tljiurt*  ft  may  he  seen  ihttt  rin'  colloid  is  itocumulatlug 
below  the  plug  oa  tbe  aacde  side  aod  is  leaving  ibe  catbode  chamber.  Tbe  coHold  la 
electro-negative. 


a  single  charge  on  some  soap  colloids,  but  the  number  undoubtedly  is 
much  greater  in  othei*s. 

Origin  of  the  electrical  charges.  The  origin  of  these  electrical  charges, 
of  the  existence  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  at  first  obscure. 
It  was  origfinally  suggested  that  the  particles  owed  their  charges  to  the 
faster  speed  of  migration  of  the  hydrogen  or  hydroxy!  ions  of  water,  the 
ion  which  was  going  faster  would  presumably  strike  the  colloiii  first  (see 
p,  153)  and  in  this  way  give  it  a  positive  charge  in  acid  solutions,  where 
hydrogen  ions  predominate,  and  a  negative  in  alkaline,  where  the 
hydroxyl  ions  are  predominant.    It  is,  however,  generally  recognized  that 
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thiB  explanation  is  incorrect;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 

they  acquire  their  charges  like  any  other  ions  by  the  process  of  ionic 

dissociation.    The  colloidal  particle  sends  into  the  water  one  ion,  metal 

or  metalloid,  and  it  retains  the  opposite  charge.    This  process  may  be 

illustrated  by  glass.     Glass  in  contact  with  water  becomes  electrically 

negative  and  the  water  positive,  the  reason  being  that  glass,  which  is  a 

silicate,  sends  potassium  or  sodium  ions  into  the  water,  thus  making 

the  glass  electro-negative,  and  the  water,  containing  the  ion,  positive.    It 

is  quite  possible  to  substitute  the  sodium  ionized   from  the  glass  by 

another  metal.     If,  for  example,  a  glass  bottle  contains  a  solution  of 

copper  sulphate  it  will  be  found,  if  the  sulphate  is  poured  out,  that  some 

sodium  from  the  glass  has  gone  into  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and 

Bome  of  the  copper  remains  attached  to  the  glass  so  firmly  that  it  is  very 

difficult  to  remove  it  with  water.    It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  glass  bottle 

with  acid  in  order  to  free  it  from  copper.    A  copper  silicate  has  been 

formed  in  place  of  the  sodium  silicate  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.    It 

is  for  this  reason  that  in  trying  physiological  experiments  glass  utensils, 

which  have  had  mercury  or  copper  salt  solutions  in  them,  must  be  washed 

with  the  greatest  care. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  glass  as  a  bottje,  finely  pulverized  glass,  or 
glass  wool,  is  placed  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution,  the  surface  of  contact 
is  so  much  larger  than  in  the  ease  of  the  bottle  that  the  power  of  com- 
bining with  the  metal  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  glass 
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F»a.  23.— Beaker  of  water  showing 
ViefitlTe  charges  on  tbe  jelass  and  tho  water 
%«dc  etectro-p^oalUve  bj  tbe  sodium  Ions  la 
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Fifj.  24,— Showing  how  copper  to  a 
copper  sulphate  soltiUon  replaces  tbe  Bodlum 
of  the  glass  and  Is  absorbed  bj  the  beaker 
wall. 


in  modifying  the  concentration  of  the  copper  in  the  solution  becomes 
plainly  noticeable*  Thus  quite  large  quantities  of  copper  may  be  sepa* 
rated  on  the  glass  and  removed  from  the  solution.  A  very  interesting 
experiment  was  tried  by  True  and  Ogilvie  illustrating  this  combining 
power  of  glass.  They  placed  sprouted  pea  seedlings  in  copper  sulphate 
solution  just  concentrated  enough  to  be  toxic  to  the  seedlings,  as  shown 
by  the  wilting  of  the  rootlet.    If  now  some  powdered  glass  or  glass  wool, 
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or  even  filter  paper,  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  containing  the 
copper  and  the  seedlings,  so  much  copper  was  taken  out  of  the  solution 
by  the  filter  paper  or  glass  that  it  was  no  longer  toxic  and  the  seedlings 
grew. 

It  is  easy  in  imagination  to  carry  the  process  of  subdivision  of  the 
glass  further,  until,  instead  of  the  pulverized  glass,  a  colloidal  silicate 
is  obtained,  the  particles  becoming  so  small  that  their  surface  compared 


PiQ,      L'o.^Colloidiil      w'dium      sllicttlo  FiG.  2C.— To  IlInBtrate  the  possible  way 

showing   the  sIHietP    partltles   eloctro-oega-  In  which  cotton   fibers  liccomi;  elect ro-nogft* 

tlve  wKh    the  positive  BOdlum   Iodh   ]q   tlie  ttve    in    waC(?r    by    sending;   some    hydrogen 

water  close  by,  lon«  Into  the  vvalcr 

to  their  bulk  is  so  large  that  tte  particles  remain  suspended  in  the  water. 
As  the  number  of  particles  of  silicate  in  the  surface  inereasea  by  sub^ 
division,  the  number  of  bonds  between  the  water  and  the  silicate  increases 
also.  The  action  of  the  glass  in  detoxicating  the  copper  solution  thus 
appears  to  increase  proportional  to  the  surface  of  separation  of  water 
and  glass  and  processes  of  this  kind  are  often  referred  to  as  surface 
phenomena,  and  treated  as  if  tliey  difTercd  in  kind  from  other  chemical 
reactions.  There  is,  however,  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
condition  of  the  soluble  glass  as  a  colloidal  silicate  in  solution  in  the 
water  and  the  solid  glass  bottle  containing  the  water  in  it.  In  each  case 
the  glass  is  charged  by  the  process  of  ionization ;  and  the  union  of  metal 
and  glass  is  a  true  chemical  union.  But  it  will  bo  seen  that  if  the  glass 
should  be  hitered  off  and  analyzed  the  proportion  of  copijer  and  glass 
would  not  be  found  fixed,  as  in  ordinary  chemical  compounds,  but  vary- 
ing  in  every  degree  with  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Let  us  suppose,  now^  that  instead  of  the  glass  being  a  solid,  so  that 
it  retains  its  shape  and  the  water  is  forced  by  its  affinity  for  the  glass 
to  spread  itself  over  the  surface,  the  glass  ranlecufes  were  freer  to  move, 
suppose  tlie  glass  were  a  liquid.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  attraction  between 
the  water  and  glass  were  suflRciently  great,  the  surface  energy  would  be 
most  reduced  by  the  most  complete  and  extensive  contact  possible  between 
the  water  and  the  glass.  Hence  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  would 
be  least  when  the  surface  of  contact  was  most  extensive.  The  system 
would  proceed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  reducing  its  surface 
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energy  and  the  glass  would,  accordingly,  dissolve  in  the  water  and  the 
water  in  the  glass.  Ordinarily  in  a  colloidal  solution  the  division 
of  the  colloid  proceeds  to  that  point  at  which  the  surface  energy  is  a 
minimum. 

Other  colloidal  solutions  obtain  their  charges  in  the  same  way  as  the 
glass.  Thus  colloidal  silicic  acid  sends  a  hydrogen  ion  into  the  water. 
It  is  probable  that  all  carbohydrate  materials  of  an  insoluble  nature  ar 
of  a  nature  to  form  colloidal  solutions  do  the  same.  Figure  26.  The 
carbohydrates  are  very  weak  acids»  as  discussed  in  Chapter  II.    In  some 
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Fto.  2T.— Showing  how  various  col- 
folditl  inelala  ore  electm-negaMve  since  tbey 
nod  M.  few  poBUlve  meiQl  Ions  Into  solii- 
tloo  Cacb  piirricSe  bas  no  eleclric  double 
liKr  at  the  surface. 


Fro.  28.— Showinjif  how  a  slni*  plate  lo 
water  becomes  electro-neijatlve  while  posi- 
tive loDB  are  In  the  water  contiguous  to  tti9 
plate. 


teases,  however,  there  may  be  metal  ions  present  in  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen, as  in  gum  arabic.  Filter  paper  or  cellulose  or  glycogen,  like  glucose 
•nd  cane  sugar,  probably  send  hydrogen  ions  into  the  water,  the  insol- 
alile  residue  taking  the  netrative  sign.  Filter  paper  will  thus  combine 
^ith  and  hold  positive  colloids  filtered  through  it.  Gum  arabic  is 
electro-negative.  The  positive  ion  in  this  case  may  be  calcium,  since 
^ifi  is  always  present  in  gum  arabic.  The  colloidal  metals  are  all 
tlectro-negative.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  metals,  in  the  pres- 
foce  of  pure  water,  send  some  positive  ions  of  the  metal,  the  number 
vairing  with  the  solution  tension  of  the  metal,  into  the  solution,  and 
at'fordingly  the  colloidal  metal  particle  is  electro-negative.  Since  the 
^ater  is  electro-positive,  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  positive  metal 
ion,  there  is,  along  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  metal  in  water,  an  electric 
^'oiible  layer.  The  colloidal  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  is  made  by  shak- 
'og  ferric  hydrate  in  ferric  chloride  solution  and  then  dialyziug  out  the 
''The  chloride.  The  hydrate  is  electro-positive  because  by  the  affinity  of 
^^^  iron  of  the  hydrate  for  the  iron  of  the  ferric  chloride,  the  ferric 
"ydrate  is  held  in  solution.  The  ferric  hydrate  has  thtis  the  charge  of 
^•^^  positive  ferric  ion  and  the  negative  ion  in  this  case  is  chlorine, 
^n\o  <tf   which  always  remains  in   the  colloidal   solution.     A  similar 
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+++  - 

L    FetOH)^  +  FeCl^  -  Fe(  Fe{OH^)  )^  +  3C1 

Colloidal  ferric 

hydrate, 

2.     (Aa^S^)^   +H,S  =  H^S(A8^S^)^^fi-|-HSiAs^SJ„ 

Colloidal  aracnioua 
Bufpliide. 

phenomenon  occurs  in  the  case  of  arsenious  sulphide  sol.  In  this  case 
the  solution  is  prepared  by  passing  HjS  into  arsenious  acid.  The 
arsenious  sulphide  does  not  precipitate,  but  remaias  as  a  yellowish 
red  solution.  If  this  solution  is  dialyzed  a  long  time,  to  get  rid  of 
the  sulphurefed  hydrogen,  and  is  then  evaporated  and  analyzed,  it 
is  found  that  there  is  always  more  sulphur  than  is  sufficient  to  form 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  arsenious  sulphide,  as 
it  forms,  unites  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably  by  the  affinity  of 
the  sulphur  of  the  two  sulphides  for  each  other.  The  hydrogen  sulphide 
ionizes,  separating  hydrogen  as  a  positive  ion  and  sulphur  as  a  negative, 
so  that  the  arsenious  sulphide  thus  is  united  with  the  anion  and  is  accord- 
ingly electro* negative.  Cadmium  sulphide  and  antimony  sulphide  be- 
liave  in  the  same  way,  so  that  all  of  these  colloids  are  electro-negative. 
In  addition  cadmium  sulphide  shows  a  very  interesting  phenomenon, 
which  recalls  some  of  the  specific  reactions  of  the  precipitins;  the  cad- 
iiiium  sulphide  sol  is  extremely  sensitive  to  cadmium  salts  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  very  small  amounts  of  these  salts,— by  a  dilution  of  1 :25D,O0O 
CdSO,,  as  compared  with  1 :20,000  of  MnSO^. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  cases  of  a  col- 
loidal solution  is  that  of  soap  in  water.  In  alcohol  a  soap  is  quite 
normal,  the  molecules  k^ing  raoiiomolecular  and  not  colloidal;  but  in 
water  there  is  a  true  colloidal  solution.  The  explanation  of  this  throws 
light  on  many  puzzling  colloidal  phenomena.  In  water  soap  is  hydro- 
lyzed,  that  is,  some  of  the  soap  raolceules  react  with  the  ivater  to  form 
sodium  hydrate  and  the  free  fatty  acid,  the  fatty  acids  being  very  weak 
acids. 

Stearic  acid  is  not  by  itself  soluble  in  water,  but  just  as  atoms  unite 
readily  in  a  physical  or  chemical  union  with  other  atoms  of  the  same 
kind,  so  stearic  acid  unites  with  the  stearic  ion  of  that  portion  of 
the  soap  which  has  not  been  hydrolj^zed.  Every  sodium  atom  has,  there- 
fore, attached  to  it  one  stearate  ion,  but  united  with  this  stearate  ioE, 
in  either  a  physical  or  a  loose  chemical  union,  are  two  or  three  molecules 
of  stearic  acid.  If  now  the  soap  is  salted  out  of  the  solution,  this  mixture 
of  sodium  stearate  and  stearic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  soap.  The 
soap  thus  forms  an  electro-negative  colloidal  particle  consisting  of  several 
molecules  of  palmitic,  or  stearic,  acid,  and  this  is  held  in  solution  because 
of  the  great  attraction  of  the  sodium  ion  for  water.    The  alcoholic  soap 
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Colloidal  soap. 


wlQlion  is  normal,  and  not  colloidal,  for  the  reason  that  hydrolysis  does 
Dot  oe^ur  in  the  alcohol  and  the  stearic  acid,  if  formed,  has  so  much 
gmler  an  affinity  for  alcohol  than  for  water  that  it  does  not  form 
molecular  complexes.  The  cleansing  power  of  soap  depends  upon  this  same 
pHDciple  of  affinity  between  the  palmitic  or  stearic  acid  colloidal  particle 
and  the  fatty  acids  of  the  neutral  fats.  When  soap  is  put  on  the  skin, 
the  fats  of  the  skin,  like  the  palmitic  acid  of  the  soap,  adliere  to  the  latter, 
and  the  whole  is  suspended  in  water  because  of  the  attraction  of  the 
<odium  for  the  water  and  the  electro-static  affinity,  between  the  sodium 
and  the  palmitate  or  stearate  ion.  Very  large,  loose  physico-chemical 
iggregates  may  be  built  up  in  this  way.  Thus  vaseline,  a  hydrocarbon, 
dott  not  readily  combine  with  soap,  but  it  does  have  an  affinity  for  oil 
Mid  oil  for  soap.  Thus  by  rubbing  vaseline  with  oil  it  is  easily  removed 
by  soap,"  the  oil  acting  as  an  intermediate  body.  Probably  such  unions 
tt these  contribute  to  the  formation  of  protoplasm ;  the  union  between  fat, 
pbospholipin  and  cholesterol  may  be  of  this  nature. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  colloidal  particles  get  tbe 
electrical  charges  they  have  in  solution  and  that  they  are  produced  by 
pvoeesfies  of  ionization. 

Precipitation  of  colloids  by  salts.  Many  colloids,  particularly  the 
rospensoids,  are  very  easily  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  salts 
ol  any  kind ;  but  all  colloids  aggregate  into  larger  or  smaller  particles, 
M"  change  their  surface  of  contact  with  water  when  the,y  are  in  the  gel 
state,  under  the  action  of  salts.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  changes 
*hieh  salts  can  produce  in  living  matter,  and  since  there  is  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  mechanics  of  living  matter*  involves  this  process. 
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perhaps  more  than  any  other,  a  careful  study  of  it  has  been  made*  The 
change  in  state  of  colloids  by  salts  is  of  great  practical  importauce  not 
only  in  the  industries,  in  dyeing,  in  the  treatment  of  sewage,  in  raining, 
in  chemical  technology^  etc.,  but  also  in  therapeutics  and  physiology. 

The  addition  of  various  neutral  salts  to  the  solutions  of  colloids  gen- 
erally causes  their  precipitation.  But  some  colloids  are  dissolved  by 
small  aruouiits  of  salts.  The  amount  of  the  salt  necessary  to  precipitate 
varies  with  the  salt  and  the  colloid,  but  toward  all  colloids  tiie  salts 
arrange  themselves  in  about  the  same  order  of  precipitating  efficiency. 
The  following  examples,  most  of  which  are  taken  from  tlie  work  of  Linder 
and  Pieton,  who,  while  not  the  first  to  investigate  these  phenomena,  put 
their  results  in  a  very  convenient  form,  show  the  minimum  amount  of 
salt  necessary  to  bring  about  a  precipitation  of  the  colloid  in  a  given 
time. 

Precipitation  power  of  vadoiia  sfiltfl  on  arsenious  siifphi<ic  sol  (Liiuler  and 
Pieton)  AlCI  bciiig  taken  aa  unity.  The  figiirea  represent  llie  relative  conccntrHtioa 
of  otiter  salts  ncee»sarj  to  precipitate.  The  limiting  concentration  for  precipitatioa 
b)  AlCI    is  about  ,0001  molecular. 


Trtrilem  cuioni 

BivftlfDt  cationi 

MoQovjilent  cvtioni 

AlClj 

1 

SrCl^ 

20.0 

ITCl 

954 

AIJSO^I, 

0.6 

Sr(NOJ, 

20.9 

HBr 

909 

F.ll, 

2.2 

CftCt^ 

21.3 

HI 

933 

Ft.,  (50  J, 

1.60 

CaBr^ 

21.3 

UNO 

933 

Cr(SO) 

1.00 

CaSO^ 

2C.0 

hM 

1.980 

*            *    a 

ZnSO^ 

27  3 

3,640 

BlvAlent  caliattc 

ZnCl^* 

21.8 

5,100 

PbCI 

3.65 

FeCl^ 

23.1 

11  Vo/ 

4,430 

HgCl^ 

6.23 

FeSO 

31.8 

Nil  Cl 

1.010 

CdCl^ 

16.4 

CoCl, 

20.9 

NH^Br 

1.200 

CdBr^l 

15,5 

CoSCT^ 

31.9 

Kcf 

1.590 

car/ 

22.7 

NiCl^ 

21.6 

KBr 

1,640 

cdsb^ 

15.0 

MnSO^ 

32.8 

NaCl 

1,680 

«(N0  )^ 

14.6 

CtiSO^* 

14.8 

NABr 

•  1J70 

MgC!^ 

16.4 

BaCt^ 

19.1 

NaNO^ 

1,900 

MgBr^ 

21.3 

Ba(NOJ, 

18,6 

LiNo^ 

1.770 

MffSO 

34.1 

3     Z 

T!  S6 

13 

Precipitation  of  an  elcctro-positive  colloid.  Albumm  from  Picca  excelsn  in  O.l 
per  eent.  llCl  (Postornak).  The  figures  indicate  the  molecular  concentrntion  of  th» 
weakest  prt^ipitaitng  solutions. 


Salt 

Conc(;D(rMl)un 

Salt 

Concentrntion 

Salt 

Concent  ratioa 

HCI 

0.38« 

NH^Br 

0.230 

NaNO 

0.110 

NH^CI 

0.385 

NaBr 

0.200 

KKO^ 

0.130 

KaCl 

0.325 

KBr 

0.206 

%H,SO; 

0.0714 

KCl 

0.380 

Nal 

0.009 

i/.(NllJ^SO^ 

0.0376 

VaMgCl^ 

0,311 

KI 

0.098 

0.0274 

* 

0.3G0 

HNO^ 

0.137 

0.0402  _ 

y,BBCi, 

0.414 

NH  NO^ 

0.135 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  cited  that  salts  containmg  monova- 
lent metals  (cations)  require  stronger  solutions  to  precipitate  electro- 
negative colloids  than  salts  containing  bivalent  metals ;  and  these  in  turn 
require  stronger  solutions  than  salts  of  trivalent  metals.  The  valence  of 
the  ion  of  the  opposite  charge  to  the  colloid  appears  to  determine,  or  to 
k  a  powerful  factor  in,  the  precipitation  of  a  colloid.  It  will  be  seen 
that  apparently,  at  any  rate,  valence  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  ion.  Furthermore,  the  valence  of  the  salt  ion 
which  is  of  the  same  sign  as  the  colloid,  the  anion  in  the  case  of  electro- 
negative colloids,  appears  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  precipitation.  For 
example^  while  calcium  chloride  is  much  more  powerful  as  a  precipitating 
sbH  than  the  chloride  of  sodium,  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate 
have  about  the  same  precipitating  power.  These  facts  have  been  found 
to  be  very  general.  Toward  electropositive  colloids  the  valence  of  the 
anion  is  important. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  character  of  the  precipitate  formed 
if  an  insight  is  desired  into  the  mechanism  of  precipitation  by  salts. 
Does  the  salt  go  down  with  the  colloid  or  not?  It  has  been  found  in 
all  cases  which  are  thus  examined  that  the  ion  of  the  opposite  charge 
to  the  colloid,  that  is  the  precipitating  ion,  always  is  found  in  the 
precipitate.  Thus,  when  antimony  sulphide  is  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride,  there  is  always  sodium  in  the  precipitate;  if  by  potassium 
diloride.  there  is  potassium  in  the  precipitate,  and  so  on.  If  a  protein 
is  salted  out  of  solution  by  a  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  is  always  found 
attached  to  the  protein  after  dialysis  of  the  salt.  These  general 
phenomena  have  been  formulated  in  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  precipitating  agent  is  always  the  ion  of  the  opposite  sign  to 
that  of  tlie  colloid.  That  is,  if  the  colloid  is  negative,  the  precipitating 
ion  is  always  the  cation ;  if  positive,  the  anion. 

2.  The  precipitating  power  of  the  precipitating  ion  is  a  function  of 
it&  valence.  Bivalent  ions  are  much  more  powerful  than  monovalent ; 
polyvalent  more  powerful  than  bivalent. 

3.  Some  of  the  precipitating  ion  is  always  precipitated  witji  thr» 
colloid. 

4«  The  valence  of  the  ion  of  the  same  sign  as  the  colloid  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  precipitation. 

5,  The  ion  of  the  same  sign  appears  to  exert  an  influence  antag- 
onistic to  the  precipitating  action  of  the  ion  of  opposite  sign, 

Uow  does  the  valence  of  ike  ion  actf    The  fact  that  the  precipitation 

M  a  function  of  the  number  of  valences  is  of  great  significance,  because 

^t  valences  are  probably  electrical  in  nature.    The  electrical  state  of 

fe  ion  thus  appears  to  be  of  more  importance  than  its  chemical  natnre. 

MAUempta  have  been  made  to  explain  how  tlie  valence  might  act.    There 
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have  been  two  explanations  given  of  the  way  in  which  an  increase  otfl 
valence  might  increase  the  precipitating  action  of  a  salt.    The  first  is 
that  of  WhetJiam  and  Hardy,    Since  it  is  the  valence,  or  the  number  of 
electrical  charges  on  the  ion,  which  is  of  importance  in  precipitating, 
Hardy  suggested,  and  Whetham  computed,  that  there  was  a  far  greater 
chance  of  two  charges  arriving  simultaneously  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  a 
colloid  particle  when  both  charges  were  on  the  same  ion,  than  when  they 
were  on  separate  univalent  ions.    For  a  trivalent  ion  the  chances  were 
very  much  better  that  the  three  charges  should  arrive  simultaneously 
if  all  were  on  one  ion,  tlian  if  each  were  on  a  separate  ion.    Their  idea 
was  far  removed  from  that  of  a  clieraical  union  between  the  ion  and  the 
colloid.    Hardy  supposed  that  the  electrical  double  layer  about  the  col- 
loidal  particle  was  destroyed  by  the  approach  of  the  precipitating  ion,  ■ 
and  the  solution  was  in  this  way  made  unstable.     This  interpretation 
was  rendered  very  unlikely  wlien  it  was  found  that  the  precipitating  ion 
went  down  with  the  colloid  in  union  with  it.    Furthermore,  the  author 
has  shown  that  the  ion  of  the  same  sign  as  the  colloid  exerts  a  dissolving 
action,  making  the  colloidal  solution  more  stable,  but  valence  plan's  no 
part  tn  its  action.    Compare,  for  example,  the  sodium  and  potassium 
salts  in  Posternak*s  work.    It  always  takes  a  higher  concentration  of  a 
potassium  salt  to  precipitate  than  of  a  sodium  salt  of  the  same  acid,  j 
If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  the  opposite  action  of  electrical  charges^  ■ 
the  same  reasoning  should  hold  for  the  ions  of  the  same  sign ;  and  the 
efficieney  of  a  polyvalent  ion  of  the  same  sign  in  holding  a  colloid  in 
solution  should  also  be  greater  commensurately  than  that  of  a  monovalent 
ion.    Since  valence  is  of  importance  in  one  case,  that  in  which  tlie  Ion 
unites  with  the  colloid,  but  is  without  imp'^rtance  for  the  ion  which  does     i 
not  unite  with  the  colloid,  the  writer  has  suggested  that  bivalent  and  fl 
trivalent  ions  are  more  efFectivc  in  precipitating  because  they  unite  two 
or  three  or  more  colloidal  aggregates  into  very  large  aggregates  of  the 
following  kind;  Ca-colloid-Ca-colloid-Ca-colloid-Ca-colloid.     The  aggre-fl 
gates  are  nearly  always  obviously  larger  when  the  precipitation  is  by  ^ 
a  polyvalent  ion.     Since  ions  of  the  same  sign  do  not  unite  with  the 
colloid,  the  number  of  charges  they  bear  is  of  no  effect. 

How  does  the  ion^  of  opposite  sign  precipitate f    This  is  a  very  fun- 
damental question  and  one  to  which  no  definite  answer  can  as  yet  be 
given.    It  ia  essentially  the  question  of  solubility.    It  is  not  known  why 
sodium  sulphate  is  soluble  and  barium  sulphate  insoluble.     There  is  ai 
surface  of  contact  between  the  colloidal  particle  and  the  water  or  sal 
solution.    The  action  of  the  salt  on  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  may 
therefore,  be  considered  first.    All  of  these  salts  raise  the  surface  tensioi 
of  the  water,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  cited  on  page  208. 

Any  agent  which  raises  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  will,  if  it  hav 
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no  other  action,  cause  the  system  water-colloid  to  reduce  the  surface  of 
eoDlact  in  order  to  reduce  the  potential  cnergj'  of  the  surface  to  a  mini- 
oium.  This  factor  then  will  result  in  the  flocking,  or  the  coalescence,  of 
the  colloidal  particles  into  larger  aggregates  of  smaller  surface.  An 
exanaination  of  the  effects  of  salts  on  surface  tension  shows  that  they 
arrange  themselves  somewhat  in  the  same  order  as  they  do  in  their  pre- 
cipitating powers.  This  does  not  explain  the  fact;  it  simply  expresses 
another  fact.  It  does  not  say  exactly  how  this  coalescence  is  brought 
about.  Another  factor  may  be  this:  The  colloid  is  rendered  stable  hy 
the  electric  double  layer;  the  effect  of  this  double  layer  is  to  reduce  the 
tension  of  the  surface,  because  it  sets  up  electro-static  stresses  across  the 
surface  between  colloid  and  solution.  Now,  it  is  generally  true  that  salts 
of  bivalent  metals  ionize  somewhat  less  readily  than  monovalent.  Hence, 
if  a  monovalent  ion  is  replaced  by  a  bivalent,  the  ionization  will  be 
reduced,  the  electric  double  layer  reduced,  the  surface  tension  increased 
and  hence  a  reduction  of  surface  will  occur,  if  it  can  occur.  The  water 
in  contact  with  the  uncharged  particle  has,  of  course,  the  highest  surface 
tension  when  there  is  no  union  or  attract  ion  between  the  water  and  the 
colloid.  The  consequence  is  that  the  undissociatcd  particle  is  the  least 
soluble  particle.  The  ion,  or  charged  colloidal  particle,  is  more  soluble, 
because  the  doub!e  layer  reduces  the  surface  tension. 

In  some  of  the  colloids,  as  in  the  globulins  for  example,  which  are 
soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions  but  not  in  water,  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt  is  able  to  cause  the  colloid  to  dissolve.  This  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  salt  acts  on  the  colloid  so  as  to  increase  its  affinity 
for  water,  so  that  by  this  the  surface  tension  is  reduced  more  than  it  is 
raised  by  the  direct  action  of  the  salt  on  the  water.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  way: 

^      + 
CoIkid-^rrCollnid  +  H 

Colloid  -f  iJ  4-  Na  +  CM  Z=rColloid  -}-  Na  -f-  HCl 

CoUoidNa  -j~  HCl— ColloJdHCI  -f- Na 
In  this  case  the  HCl  formed  is  probably  united  with  the  colloid  and  may 
'onize  itself,  making  the  colloid  positive  at  one  place  and  negative  at  the 
other.  At  any  rate,  the  tension  of  the  surface  between  NacolloidHCl 
wd  water  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  globulin  alone,  and  solubility  is 
mereased.  The  addition  of  more  salt  precipitates.  The  same  thing 
D**y  happen  in  arsenious  sulphide,  whis^h  is  also  rendered  more  soluble 
^y  very  small  amounts  of  salt,  but  precipitated  by  larger.  Here  normally 
*^e  positive  ion  is  hydrogen.  By  the  replacement  with  sodium  in  soditim 
^'Horide  the  ionization  will  be  increased.  However,  H.S  is  so  weak  an 
*cid  that  this  action  will  soon  cease,  then  the  addition  of  more  NaCl  will 
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reduce  the  ioDization  and  the  colloid  will  be  precipitated  as  the  sodium 
salt.  Addition  of  the  salt  pushes  back  the  ionization  and  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  colloid  is  accordingly  precipitated. 


_+      — 


Ka  -|-  colloid 
Soluble 


J 


I 


4 


Nacolloid 
~^  Very  little  soluble. 

According  to  this  explaiiatiou  the  weaker  the  acid  of  the  sodium  salt 
used,  the  larger  should  be  the  amount  of  salt  necessary  to  precipitate. 
It  should  take  more  sodium  iodide  than  of  chloride  to  precipitate,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

Influence  of  solution  tension. '  There  is  another  factor  in  the  precipi- 
tating power  of  an  ion  or  salt  besides  the  valence.  It  is  found  that  hydro- 
gen chloride  is  always  more  elTeetive  in  precipitating  an  electro-negative 
colloid  than  sodium  chloride;  and  differences  exist  between  the  lithium, 
rubidium,  caesium,  potassium  and  sodium  salts,  all  of  which  are  monova- 
lent. Similar  differences  exist  between  calcium,  magnesium,  barium  and 
strontium,  or  between  aluminum,  ferric  and  chromic  salts.  These  dif- 
ferences have  been  studied  by  the  author  and  they  are  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  tables.  Thus  Posternak  found  that  the  limiting  precipitating 
concentrations  of  NaCl,  NaBr  and  Nal  were  ,325,  .200  and  .069  M. 
respectively.  The  anions  have  the  same  valence  presumably,  but  the 
precipitating  action  of  the  iodide  is  greater.  In  Linder  and  Picton's 
\vork,  KCl  had  a  precipitating  power  represented  by  1/1590 ;  while  HCl 
was  1/954. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience  also  that  the  heavy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  noble,  metals  precipitate  albumin  colloids  more  effectively 
than  do  the  alkaline  or  alkaline  cartli  metals  of  the  same  valence.    Cobalt, 
cupric  and  mercuric  chlorides  are  far  more  powerful  precipitants  of  the 
colloids  than  are  the  alkaline  earths.     To  ^explain  this  difference  the 
author  has  pointed  out  that  the  metals  arrange  themselves  in  the  order 
of  their  solution  tensions.     In  other  w^ords,  that  besides  the  number  of 
charges  carried  by  the  ion,  the  efficiency  of  the  ion  is  measured  by  the  _ 
voltage  of  the  ion;  that  is,  by  the  tendency  of  the  ion  to  give  up  its  | 
charge,  or  by  the  amount  of  available  energy  in  the  ion.     It  thus  hap 
pens  that  although  silver  is  monovalent  it  is  a  better  precipitant  ol 
the  colloids  than  is  calcium.     There  are  always  two  factors  in  energy^ 
the  volumetric  or  capacity  factor,   i.e.,  the  quantity   factor;   and  the 
intensity  factor.     Just  as  in  an  electric  current  the  amount  of  worlci 
it  can  do  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  current  and  the  voltage,  sc^ 
in  an  ion  the  w^ork  it  can  do  is  measured  by  the  number  of  charges  anc3 
by  the  voltage  or  intensity  factor  of  the  charge.     The  silver  ion  holds 
ita  positive  charge  far  less  firmly  than  does  sodium.    Silver,  as  an  iorx, 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  its  charge  and  go  over  into  the  metallic  state; 
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mt  ionic  silver  is  a  good  oxidizing  agent.  When  it  is  reduced  a  large 
amount  of  energy  is  set  free.  In  the  silver  ion  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  available  potential  energy  as  compared  with  metaHic  silver. 

It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  silver  salts  are  so  toxic  and  poisonous, 
whereas  the  metal  is  so  inert.  In  the  case  of  sodiuni  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Metallic  sodium  has  more  energy  in  it  than  the  ion.  It  is  this 
difference  in  energy  content  that  makes  the  properties  of  ionic  sodium 
60  diffei*ent  from  those  of  the  metal,  one  being  a  necessary  food  for  the 
body,  the  other  a  terrible  caustic  which  destroys  all  living  matter  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Copper,  ferric  iron,  lead,  gold^  platinum, 
arsenic,  bismuth  and  mercury  all  resemble  silver  in  the  respect  that  they 
have  more  energy  in  the  ionic  than  in  the  metallic  form.  Of  the  anions, 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine  and  iodine  have  very  much  more  available 
energy  in  the  atomic  than  in  the  ionic  form  and  consequently  these  sub- 
Mances  are,  as  elements,  strong  oxidizing  agents.  Fluorine  with  the 
most  energy  is  the  most  caustic  and  toxic;  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine 
following  in  the  order  named,  iodine  being  least  toxic. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield,  however,  to  discuss  farther  in  a  book 
of  tins  character  this  relationship  of  the  solution  tension,  or  energy  eon- 
tent  of  the  ion,  to  its  precipitating  power,  and  we  may  now  pass  on  from 
a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  salts  on  colloidal  solutions  to  the  properties 
and  nature  of  gels. 

Structure  of  gels. — Many  colloidal  solutions,  particularly  solutions  of 

emulsoids,  and  some  crystalloid  solutions  have  the  property  of  solidify- 

bg  as  a  whole  without  the  separation  of  the  solute  and  solvent  into 

visibly  distinct  zones  or  phases.    A  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of 

g»lalin  will  set  when  cool  into  a  jelly.    A  gel  has  the  properties  of  a 

I   wlid,  in  that  it  holds  its  shape  and  resists  shearing  stresses;  it  is  more 

OT  ie»  elastic.    The  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  like  those 

of  a  solution  free  to  move  about.    Their  motion  is  in  some  way  restricted 

as  in  a  solid.    A  gel  is  never  homogeneous.    It  consists  always  of  two  dis- 

lint'l  phases  or  substances,  one  of  these  is  a  liqui<l  and  it  may  generally 

be  separated  from  the  other  by  pressure,  leaving  behind  the  more  solid 

phase  of  the  solute.    Since  protoplasm  has  the  property  of  changing  very 

ftadily  from  a  liquid  to  a  gel  state,  the  study  of  the  structure  and  physics 

I     of  gels  becomes  very  interesting  for  the  physiologist.    A  gel  may  be  ds- 

fiii^das  a  disperse  system  of  a  solid  consistence  and  consisting  of  a  liquid 

'"Ida  more  solid  phase,  or  of  two  li(|uid  phases.     It  is  a  solid  disperse 

'ystem  in  which  the  degree  of  disperson  is  not  to  molecular  finencs*^. 

I    Some  colloids  form  gels  with  great  ease.    Gelatin  is  a  tjT}ical  example 

I    <^'t}iis:  agar-agar  is  another  example.     A  solution  of  sodium  nucleate 

^k  ver>'  easily.    These  colloids  are  called  hydrophil  colloids,  meaning 

I    thai  they  have  an  attraction  for  water.    On  the  other  hand,  some  colloids, 
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such  for  example  as  colloidal  metals,  do  not  form  gels.  They  flock  out 
of  solution.  Closely  allied  to  the  gels  are  the  emulsions.  These  are  sys- 
tems of  several  substances  having  at  times  a  solid  consistence.  They 
differ  from  the  true  colloidal  solutions  and  gels  in  that  the  degree  of 
dispersion  is  not  so  fine,  A  soap  foam  is  an  emulsion  of  this  character ; 
cream  is  another. 

Many  gels  are  converted  into  a  sol  state  by  warming  or  other  treat* 
ment,  and  gel  again  on  cooling.  These  are  called  reversible  gels.  Some 
gels  are  not  reeouvertible  into  sols.  They  are  irreversible.  Gelatin 
or  agar-agar  form  reversible  gels;  blood  when  it  elots  forms  an  irre- 
versible gel ;  a  strong  solution  of  coagulable  protein  forms  on  heating 
an  irreversible  gel  also.  It  will  not  redissolve  on  further  heating.  Proto- 
plasm appears  to  form  reversible  gels. 

What,  then,  43  the  structure  of  a  gel !  What  has  happened  when  a 
colloidal  solution  gels?  How  is  tlie  water  held  in  the  gel  ?  Why  do  some 
colloids  flock  out  of  solution  and  some  gelatinize?  Since  gels  are  solids, 
not  liquids,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  solvent  molecules  is  restricted  in  the  gel  as  compared  with  the  state 
in  the  liijuid.  How  is  this  loss  of  freedom  produced T  To  examine  the 
structure  of  gels  an  ultra  microscope,  that  is  a  dark  field  microscope,  is 
best.  In  this  case  the  light  enters  from  the  side  instead  of  from  under- 
neath and  the  finest  particles  are  shown  as  bright  spots  on  a  dark  field. 
The  process  of  gelatinization  has  been  studied  with  such  a  microscope.  It 
has  been  found  Ihat  the  structures  of  various  gels  may  be  quite  different 
in  details.  Some  ge!s  are  formed  of  very  minute,  or  rather  very  thin, 
acicular  crystals  which  penetrate  the  gel  in  all  directions,  and  which  hold 
the  saturated  solution  from  which  the  crystals  have  been  deposited 
entangled  between  them.  Such  a  gel  made  of  a  cr>^5talloid,  not  a  col- 
loid, is  very  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  a  good  deal  of  caffeine  in  water 
and  allowing  it  to  cooL  The  caffoine  crystallizes  out  in  a  mass  of  very 
long,  extremely  thin,  acieular  crystals,  and  the  whole  makes  a  gel,  so 
that  the  test-tube  may  be  invei-ted  without  any  liquid  escaping.  This 
experiment  shows  that  cr>^slalloids  may  form  gels  as  well  as  colloids. 
Tyrosine  when  quite  pure  often  forms  similar  gels.  To  form  such  a  crys- 
talline gel  it  is  apparently  ncces.sary  that  the  crystals  should  come  out 
in  a  very  minute  dimension,  at  least  one  or  two  dimensions  must  be 
minute.  The  crystals  may  be  very  long.  Among  other  examples  of  col- 
loidal substances  which  gel  by  the  formation  of  very  long,  extremely 
thin  acicular  crystals,  the  clotting  of  the  blood  may  be  mentioned.  The 
crystals  of  fibrin  are  sliovvTi  in  Figure  29.  The  corpuscles  and  liquid 
are  entangled  between  these  crystals.  Most  gels,  however,  are  not  crys- 
talline in  stnicture.  A  typical  gel  of  a  non-crystalline  form  is  that  of 
casein.    If  rennin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  casein  under  suitable  eoodi- 
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Itions  the  casein  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  form,  paracasein,  which 
forms  a  clot  or  jelly.  This  process  has  been  watched  under  the  ultra 
microscope  and  the  appf^arances  arc  reproduced  in  Figures  30  and  31. 
In  the  solution  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  field  is  homogeneous  and  dark. 
Aa  the  clotting  begins  there  is  at  first  a  diffuse,  very  faint  light  in  the 


no.  20. — ^Tbe  clotting  of  Ithiin  Bhowiog  tbo  long,  nclcaliLr  crystals. 
fel  u  Mca  In  ttae  ultra  iDlcroscope  (Stubel). 


A  crystaUlne 


field,  but  no  visible,  distinct  points.    As  the  clotting  goes  on  distinct 
poiotSf  very  minute  and  in  active  motion,   appear  fii*st,  these  grow 
larger  and  gradually  cease  to  move.    Finally  the  gel  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  very  large  number  of  small  clumps  or  specks  distributed  through- 
out the  gel  and  having  no  Brownian  movement.     The  gelatinization 
appears  in  this  case  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate which  does  not  flock  out  of  the  solution  but  remains  in  situ 
and  which  holds  the  liquid  between  the  particles.     The  liquid  between 
the  particles  will  hold  other  substances  in  solution  and  will  also  necea- 
aarily  consist  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  substance,  in  this  case  para- 
casein, which  has  been  in  part  precipitated.    Most  gels  are  of  this  general 
character.    Silicic  acid,  for  example^  forms  a  gel  of  this  nature  and  so 
does  sodium  nucleate.    Still  another  form  of  gel  is  sometimes  obtained 
of  llie  nature  of  a  very  fine  emulsion.     A  mixture  of  gelatin,  water 
and  alcohol  will  form  such  a  gel  as  shown  by  Hardy.    If  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  gelatin  was  36  per  cent.,  the  gelatin  formed  solid  walls 
or  alveoli  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  the  gelatin  in  the  cavity;  if 
the  gelatin  was  13.5  per  cent.,  the  more  concentrated  phase  separated 
oat  as  spherical  drops  surrounded  by  the  more  dilute  phase.     A  gel 
niay  be  formed  of  three  liquids. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  formation  of  a  gel  is  that  the 
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liquid  solvent,  or  more  liquid  phase,  is  made  solid  by  surface  forces.  ]* 
has  already  been  explained  tJiat  al  the  surface  of  boundary  of  two  liqimir, 
or  of  liquid  and  solid  the  altractioii  of  the  molecules  iu  the  two  directiouji 
outward  and  inward  is  different,  bo  that  the  surface  layer  of  liquid  moIe> 


FiGfi.  r^O  AND  r!;l.~Tu-i>  sr;i:'i"^  Hi   i  'iri-  nf  cDselu  hs  m-pfi  in  (he  ultra  micro8coj»e. 

In  Fig.  31  the  casein  particles  bavc  ag^ut^atcd  ItiLo  conrsur  clumps  (Stubei)« 

CTiles  have  their  freedom  of  movement  reduced ;  they  are  really  converted 
into  a  solid  of  two  dimensions.  In  order  to  make  a  solid  gel  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  surfaces  shall  be  large  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  liquid  not  under  the  action  of  unequal  attractions. 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  liquid  in  the  form  of  surface  film  must 
be  suflRciently  high.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  very 
fine  state  of  subdivision  of  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  certain  con- 
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oentration  of  the  precipitate  and  an  attraction  between  the  precipitate 

and  the  solvent.    It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  finely  divided 

precipitate  is  crystalline  or  colloidal ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 

surface  of  the  particles  be  very  large  compared  to  their  bulk  and  that 

there  be  enough  of  such  fine  crystals,  or  other  finely  divided  matter,  so 

tliat  the  amoimt  of  free  liquid  shall  not  be  too  great.    If  the  amount  of 

liquid  is  too  great,  the  particles,  surrounded  by  their  surface  layers  of 

water,  will  separate  out.    Emulsions  do  not  differ  in  principle  froai  gels, 

nor  do  foams.    Although  a  soap  foam  is  composed  of  a  gas  and  a  liquid 

«jap  solution,  yet  if  the  liquid  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  surface  films 

it  is  changed  to  solid  supporting  lamellse  and  tlie  foam  is  a  solid.    The 

?ntial  thing  about  a  gel  is,  therefore,  that  the  liquid  which  is  present, 

latever  its  character,  be  present  for  the  greater  part  as  surface  films. 

All  surface  films,  as  we  have  seen,  have  a  contractile  action.    There  is 

always  a  tension  in  such  films.    This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  conlrae- 

lion  of  a  small  soap  buhhle  when  one  stops  blowing  it  and  removes  the  pipe 

from  the  mouth  without  stopping  the  vent.    It  is  this  eoutractiie  aciiou 

which  constitutes  or  measures  or  is  the  expression  of  the  surface  tension. 

It  is  not  surprising,  hence,  that  gels  which  really  owe  their  solidity  to 

surface  films  of  liquid  generally  contract.    In  this  contraction  they  press 

out  some  of  the  liquid  and  this  liquid  is  always,  naturally,  a  saturated 

solution  of  the  material  of  one  phase  of  the  gel,  generally  of  the  solid 

matter,  and  it  often  contains  other  substances  in  solution  such  as  salts. 

Tills  pro<jess  of  contraction  of  gels  with  the  separation  of  some  liquid  of 

this  character  is  called  '*  Syncrcsis."    It  is  a  true  process  of  secretionj 

probably  identical  in  character  with  the  processes  of  secretion  by  cells. 

The  contraction  of  an  agar-agar  tube  with  the  formation  of  the  so-called 

water  of  condensation  is  known  to  every  bacteriologist;  and  the  con- 

IrftctioQ  of  clotted  blood  with  the  formation  of  serum  which  is  squeezed 

out  of  the  jelly  is  known  to  many.    Most  housewives  know  how  annoying 

this  tendency  of  contraction  of  gels  is,  since  the  liquid  thus  expressed  is 

often  a  good  culture  medium  for  moulds  and  bacteria. 

Protoplasm  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  very  viscid  sol,  or  as  a  gel 
Iti  structure  is  that  of  a  microscopic  emulsion.  In  other  words,  it  has 
the  stnicture  of  a  gel,  or  when  it  is  more  liquid,  of  a  sol.  Like  other  gels 
it  is  able  to  contract  and  thus  to  press  out  a  solution.  It  can  take  up 
>valer.  It  is  probable  that  while  a  good  deal  of  the  solidity  of  protoplasm 
^*y  be  due  to  the  formation  in  the  cell  of  tough  fibers  or  crystals  of 
protein  or  other  matter,  a  part  of  its  solidity,  and  often  a  large  part,  is 
dtie  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  in  the  cell  is  distributed  very  largely  in 
the  form  of  surface  films  between  the  granules,  microsomes  or  droplets 
of  various  kinds  found  in  living  matter.  The  liquid  between  the  various 
Ptnules  is  bound,  probably,  in  the  form  of  surface  films  of  a  contractile 
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kind.  This  stnicture  of  protoplasm  by  which  it  is  allied  to  an  emulsion 
was  particularly  studied  by  Biitschli.  Figure  32  shows  how  closely 
the  structure  resembles  that  of  an  emulsion.  The  real  living  part  of  the 
protoplasm  in  its  more  solid  momenta  is  probably  a  microscopic  foam 
or  emulsion.  At  other  times  it  may  be  distinctly  fluid.  This  will  happen 
when  the  films  are  broken,  or  when  the  surface  tension  is  diminished,  or 


FiQ.  32.^ — ^IlluatraUuy  tbc  foam-Uke  structure  of  tLxatt  prmoplaBm    (.UttrtJy). 

when  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  protoplasm  in  proportion  lo  thai 
present  in  the  form  of  surface  films.  The  recent,  very  important  work  of 
Clowes  on  emulsions  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 

Absorption  of  water  by  gels. — The  absorption  of  water  by  gels  is 
extremely  important  in  physiology,  because  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
of  the  higher  animals  is  a  gel  and  many  of  the  physiological  activities 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  and  loss  of  water  by  various  parts 
of  the  protoplasm.  Thus  the  contraction  of  muscle  cells  is  apparently 
due  to  the  passage  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  fibrillar  elements,  sarco- 
styles,  as  is  discussed  on  page  624 ;  in  secretion  there  is  evidently  an  alter- 
nate absorption  and  loss  of  water  by  the  cell,  the  process  being  so  regu- 
lated that  the  loss  of  water  takes  place  from  another  part  of  the  cell 
than  that  in  which  it  is  taken  in ;  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  gel  of 
the  nerve  fibers  causes  the  development  of  a  nerve  impulse ;  and  in  plants 
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the  movements  of  leaves,  petals  and  other  parts  of  tlie  plant  are  due, 
geBerall>%  to  turgor  ciianges  in  the  different  cells.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  the  mechanics,  that  is  the  physical  part  of  the  protoplasmic  activity, 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  the  orderly  absorption  and  loss  of  water  by 
the  eell  colloids.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  into  very  dense  chromatic 
masses  during  cell  division  as  a  probable  example  of  the  concentration  of 
a  gel  by  the  loss  of  water,  accompanying  a  physiological  process.    The 
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Fio.  32A, — The  8welUag  of  flbiin  In  different  salt  solutions.  Eqyal  amttuois  of  fibrin 
It  eftch  CuUe.  Flbrlo  la  represented  b;  tbe  punctate  masses  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  tubes 
(from  Becbold). 

great  importance  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physics  of  the  proc- 
€88  of  tlie  absorption  and  loss  of  water  by  gels,  of  swelling  or  imbibition 
proceases  in  other  words,  for  the  understanding  of  vital  actions  will  be 
tpparent  from  this  statement;  but  in  addition  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  the  subject 
i*  no  less  important,  since  the  process  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  great 
fole  in  oBdema,  in  the  swelling  of  the  brain  after  a  blow  on  the  head  and 
io  the  occasional  swelling  of  organs  like  the  kidneys  to  such  an  extent 
^at  the  circulation  is  impeded. 

Hofmeister  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
^is  process  of  swelling  in  animal  physiology,  and  be  has  contributed 
Oiueli  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  process.  Any  protein 
|sl  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  action  of  salts,  acids,  etc.,  on  the  water 
content,  but  perhaps  gelatin  and  fibrin  are  the  most  easily  obtained  and 
^'ave  been  most  studied.  Small  muscles  may  also  be  used,  for  in  them 
^e  g^l  is  protoplasm  itself,  but  muscles  have  the  drawback  that  they 
are  the  seat  of  various  chemical  processes,  which  complicate  and  make 
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obscure  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  method  employed  by  Hof- 
meister,  and  generally  followed  by  others,  is  to  make  a  fairly  strong 
gel  of  gelatin  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hot  water.  The  gelatin  is  poured 
into  a  flat-bottom  vessel  in  a  thin  layer,  and  after  hardening  it  is  cut 
into  cubes  of  about  the  same  size.  These  cubes  are  weighed  and  then 
placed  in  solutions  of  salts  of  various  strengths  and  kinds,  or  of  acids, 
or  other  substances,  and  tiien,  after  varying  times,  thoy  are  removed,  the 
adliering  water  removed  by  blotting  paper  and  the  cubes  weighed.  If 
the  salt  or  acid  has  caused  the  gel  to  take  up  more  water,  the  cube  will 
now  be  heavier;  if  loss  of  water  has  occurred,  it  will  be  lighter. 

* '  By  swelling, ' '  Hof meister  says,  '  *  one  understands  the  taking  up  of 
liquid  by  a  solid  body  without  chemical  change.'^  Three  different  proc- 
esses may  play  a  part  in  this: 

1.  A  porous  mass  may  take  up  liquid  in  previously  formed  capil- 
laries and  spaces  filled  with  air.  This  is  capillary  imbibition  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  mass  of  porous  clay. 

2.  A  porous  mass  may  take  up  liquid  by  osmosis  into  previously  built 
spaces  filled  with  soluble  substances  or  liquids.  This  is  imbibition  by 
osmosis.  This  occurs  in  all  animal  and  plant  cells  which  have  a  per- 
meable skin. 

3.  A  homogeneous,  pore-free  mass,  like  gelatin,  absorbs  a  liquid 
undergoing  an  increase  in  volume.  This  is  the  molecular  imbibition  of 
Fick.  This  is  the  process  of  the  swellmg  of  most  of  the  proteins,  of 
lecithin  and  other  phospholipins  and  most  of  the  cell  structures  like  the 
chromosomes,  cellulose  fibere,  dried  peas,  etc. 

In  animal  or  plant  cells  all  three  forms  of  swelling  may  coexist. 
Thus  a  muscle  brought  into  a  solution  takes  by  capillarity  some  water 
into  the  spaces  between  the  fiV>ers.  A  second  part  is  taken  by  osmosis, 
not  all  substances  in  the  muscle  being  diffusible  through  the  surface 
layer;  and  a  third  by  molecular  imbibition.  Of  the  three  forms,  the 
capillary  depends  on  surface  tension;  imbibition  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
process  which  possibly  belongs  in  the  group  of  adsorption  processes  and 
may  also  be  of  a  surface  tension  nature  at  the  bottom. 

Three  laws  of  swelling  which  have  been  discovered  are  these:  a.  Many 
substances  capable  of  swelling  take  up  a  definite  amount  of  water,  not 
an  indefinite  amount.  There  is  a  swelling  maximum,  b.  The  volume  of 
the  swollen  body  is  smaller  than  the  combined  volumes  of  the  original 
substance  and  the  liquid  taken  up.  Swelling  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
traction in  volume  (Quincke),  c.  Swelling  is  regularly  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  heat  (Duvernoy;  Wiedemann  and  Liideking). 

Hofmeister  used  small  squares  of  gelatin  or  agar  not  over  0.2  mm. 
thick  and  weighing  when  dried  at  100^  C.  from  .01  to  .05  gram.  These 
were  placed  for  a  time  in  water  warmed  to  a  certain  temperature  and 
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weighed  from  time  to  time  to  discover  the  rate  at  which  water  was  taken 
up  and  the  swelling  maximum.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  water 
absorbed  could  be  represented  by  the  following  formula: 

If  W  is  the  weight  of  water  taken  up  by  one  part  of  the  dry  substance 
iu  t  minutes  it  was  found  that 

W=P{I— _^— A 

P  is  the  largest  amount  of  water  which  can  be  taken  up  by  one  unit  of 
substance,  or  the  swelling  maximum ;  c  is  a  constant  computed  from  the 
experiment^  d,  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  the  maximum  swollen  state 
measured  in  mm,;  and  t,  the  time  in  minutes.  P  was  found  by  leaving 
the  plates  in  water  for  from  1,000  to  2,000  minutes.  P  depends  on  the 
affinity  of  the  particles  for  water  and  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  for 
themselves.    The  velocity  is  proportional  to  P — W. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  agar  plates  of  a  thickness  of 
0.60  mm.    P=:^5.62935;  c/d^.l5348. 


t 

W  fonnd 

W  computed 

& 

2.44 

2.44 

10 

3.35 

3.41 

Iff 

3.86 

3.92 

20 

4.31 

4.25 

80 

4.69 

4.63 

40 

4.84 

4.84 

60 

5.07 

5.03 

60 

4.08 

6,08 

1440 

6.52 

5.60 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  water  is  absorbed  with 
great  quickness.  The  smaller  and  the  thinner  the  piece,  that  is  the  larger 
the  surface  in  proportion  to  the  bulk,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  swelling. 
A  completely  dry  agar  plate  0,206  mm.  in  thickness  in  the  first  minute 
absorbed  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  it  could  take  up.  If  the  size 
of  the  plate  was  that  of  a  red  blood  cell,  i.e.,  .002  mm.,  in  the  first  minute 
it  would  have  reached  the  maximum,  or  at  least  98  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum absorption.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  muscle  contraction  where  the  taking  up  and  loss  of  water 
*>iiist  take  place  with  great  speed,  if  the  contraction  is  to  be  ascribed,  as 
It  soems  that  it  must  be  ascribed,  to  this  process.  It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  when  a  cell  is  placed  in  water  or  other  solution,  the  first  effect  must 
^  on  the  delicate  membrane  surrounding  the  cell  which  will  almost  at 
**^ce,  becAuse  of  its  great  thinness,  alter  its  state  of  swelling  to  that  of 
^e  solution  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  first  effect 
<*f*  solution  is  thus  on  the  state  of  swelling  of  the  peripheral  membrane 
*od  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  ease 
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or  difficulty  of  penetration  of  substances  into  cells,  and  is  a  matter  of 
importauee  in  tlie  making  of  the  fertilization  membrane  of  eggs.  j 

The  second  problem  investigated  by  Hofmeister  had  to  do  with  the  I 
question,  How  does  the  swt^lling  behave  when  the  gelatin  is  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion and  not  in  water  t  He  made  cubes  of  concentrated  gelatin  and  deter- 
mined tlie  amount  of  ash  and  water  in  several  of  them.  The  gelatin  cubes 
were  then  brought  into  the  solution  to  be  tested  and  on  the  next  or  later 
days  were  taken  out  and  after  drying  were  weighed.  He  at  times  deter* 
mined  also  the  amount  of  salt  taken  up.  The  figures  in  the  table  show  the 
number  of  times  the  weight  of  solution  in  the  plates  is  that  of  the  dry 
substance.  At  the  start  the  water  was  4.42  times  the  dry  substance.  The 
cubes  were  placed  in  solutions  of  the  salts  which  contained  one  gram  mol. 
of  the  salt  to  a  thousand  grams  of  water. 

AfttT 

Salt  iHh.  rjh,  mh.  H  tlavn  S5  d»y« 

i                        Na  Acetate  ....  2,09  2  J6          2M  3.07          3.26 

Water    6.39  6.74          8.13  9.37  Putrefaction 

KCI   0.80  7.40           0.25  10.05  11.86 

NaCl 6.82  7.49          9.82  10.81  13.07 

NH^Cl     .......  9.39  10.33  12.83  14.01  10.47 

In  solutions  of  LiCl,  MgCl^,  CaCl^,  NaBr,  NaClOs,  the  gelatin  dis- 
solved in  24  hours.  m^ 

In  double  normal  solutions  in  48  hours,  cubes,  which  before  contained  I 
5.39  parts  of  water  to  one  part  gelatin,  contained  the  following  amounts: 

Alcohol 8.70 

C  H,  0    0.29 

Nn  Actitntc 9.83 

Sucro&e    10.77 

Water    12.12 

NH^Cl    15.95 

I                                       KCI 18.84 

NaCl 22.19 

These  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  a 
from  a  salt  solution  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  salt  present,  being 
reduced  by  some  salts  and  increased  by  others.     Most  salts,  however, 
increase  the  swelling  of  (he  gelatin.    This  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  globulin,  which  will  only  dissolve  if  some  salt  is  present.    Hof- 
meister interpreted  his  results  to  mean  that  all  salts  had,  as  a  primary 
eflfect,  an  increa.se  in  the  water-absorbing  power,  but  that  some  had  a^ 
greater  affinity  for  water  themselves  and  that  there  was  a  strife  botweer^^ 
the  gelatin  and  salt  particles  for  the  water.    It  is,  however^  possible  tha^^ 
the  greater  power  of  the  ammonium  chloride  may  be  due  to  the  presene^^ 
of  a  small  amount  of  acid  in  its  solution  and  the  inhibitory  action  of  tk^o 
acetate  to  the  presence  of  a  little  hydroxy!  in  the  solution.    Acids  in  smaJ.1 
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amounts  greatly  incfcase  the  sweUing  ponTer  of  protem  eoUoids.  The 
amoimt  of  salt  taken  up  was  in  general  proportional  to  the  quantity*  in 
the  solution,  but  the  absorption  of  the  salt  and  the  water  did  not  nm 
perfectly  paralleL  Thus,  at  first,  the  salt  content  increaseti  more  rapidly 
than  the  water  content.  While  it  is  dear  that  some  kind  of  a  chemical 
affinity  must  exist  between  the  swelling  body  and  the  liquid,  since  rubber 
swells  in  ether  but  not  in  water  and  gelatin  shows  the  reverse  effect,  Hof- 
meister  concludes  nevertheless  that  the  attraction  is  not  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary chemical  kind,  since  in  the  latter  a  definite  proportion  of  UiC  react- 
ing substances  is  found.  The  selective  absorption  of  the  gelatin  for 
various  solutes  was  made  very  obvious  by  placing  the  gelatin  cubes  in 
solutions  of  methyl  Wolet.  In  dilute  solutions  most  of  the  color  passed 
out  of  the  solution  into  the  gelatin.  He  concludes  that  the  gelatin  par- 
ticles must  have  a  far  greater  attract  ion  for  the  color  molecules  than  for 
the  water.  It  is  probable,  since  salts  unite  witlj  amino-acids,  that  tliey 
also  combine  chemically  with  gelatin. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Pauli  and  others, 
ong  whom  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Fischer  for  his  applica* 
tion  of  the  results  to  the  study  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  oxlcma. 
Pauli  studied  the  action  of  various  salts  on  the  fusion  points  of  gels,  lie 
found  that  the  iodides  lowered  the  point  of  fusion  most,  then  eairic  the 
bromides,  chlorides,  acetates,  tartrates  and  sulphates  in  the  order 
named. 

While  the  facts  as  they  stand  enable  us  to  forecast  the  influonco  of 
salts  on  the  colloidal  substratum  of  living  matter  and  thus  furni»h  a 
partial  explanation  of  how  salts  are  afTecting  vital  processes,  yet  it  is 
instructive  to  inquire  somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  physics  of  this 
process.    "Why  do  salts  in  dilute  solution  cause  swelling,  and  in  stronger 
solution,  shrinking?    It  is  probable  that  the  manner  of  action  is  the  same 
as  the  precipitation  of  a  colloid  from  solution.    If  the  colloid  is  snfFiciently 
dilute,  under  the  influence  of  the  salt  it  falls  out  of  the  water;  if  it  in 
too  concentrated,  as  it  is  in  the  gel  form  so  that  it  can  no  longer  precipi- 
tate, the  salt  causes  the  water  to  fall  out  of  it.    The  saine  result  may  be 
had  if  a  piece  of  fibrin  is  placed  in  water;  it  takes  up  some  water,  but 
it  lakes  up  far  more  when  there  is  a  little  acid  present.    Some  salts  and 
teids  increase  the  affinity  of  protein  colloids  for  water  and  theik*  cauae 
"welUng  and  dissolve  protein  colloids;  others  diminish  the  affinity,  and 
*fc«e  cause  a  loss  of  water.    Anything  which  increases  this  aflTinity  lowers 
^t  toision  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  water  and  the  colloid  and 
hence  thb  surface  is  increased,  the  gelatin  swells,  water  penetrates  it ; 
^4  te  oilier  band,  any  salt  which  increases  the  surface  tension  of  contact 
HbtiPMB  eoSIoid  and  water  will  cause  a  diminution  of  the  surface  of 
^Qiitaet^  and  the  colloid  wHl  lose  water.    The  way  in  which  acids  thus 
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act  is  that  they  unite  with  the  protein  to  form  a  salt  which  ionizes 
readily.  This  salt  thus  causes  the  gelatin  particles  to  be  sarrounded  by 
an  electrical  double  layer.  By  the  electro-static  affinity  across  this  layer 
the  aflmity  of  the  water  and  the  gelatin  is  increased,  and  accordingly  the 
surface  tension  of  the  water  in  contact  witJi  the  gelatin  is  reduced,  and 
if  the  gelatin  is  not  too  rigid  an  increase  of  surface  will  take  place.  All 
acids,  tlierefore,  in  more  than  quite  minute  amounts,  cause  proteins  to 
absorb  water.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  acid  is  very  small  and  the 
protein  is  in  a  very  dilute  alkaline  solution,  the  first  action  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  loss  of  water.  The  production  of  acid  in  a  tissue 
Fischer  believes  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  cederaa.  The  action  of  salts  is 
more  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  is  probable,  as  Hofraeister  believed, 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  salt  is  to  make  a  weak  uuion  with  the  gelatin, 
leading  it  to  take  up  more  water  or  rendering  it  more  soluble.  We  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  iodide^i  cause  solution  of  gelatin  that  the  gelatin 
colloid  is,  in  water,  chiefly  electro-negative,  that  which  direct  observa- 
tion confirms. 

The  swelling  of  solid  bodies  following  or  accompanying  imbibition 
of  water  is  often  very  great.  Thus  peas  will  swell  to  double  their  size, 
and  Irish  moss  (Choudrus  erispus)  swells  to  treble  its  size  when  dry.  In 
all  such  cases  the  cohesion  of  the  swollen  body  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  same  body  before  imbibition.  Thus  Reinke  found  that  dried 
Laminaria  absorbed  300  per  cent,  of  water  and  its  ductility  increased 
sixty  times,  while  the  breaking  strain  fell  to  one-tenth  its  value.  Solid 
substances  which  take  up  water  in  visible  pores  without  swelling  undergo 
no  change  in  cohesion.  Thus  a  dried  brick  will  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
water  in  its  pores,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  brick  is  not  altered  thereby. 
There  is  probably  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  imbibition  of 
water  in  visible  capillary  pores  and  true  swelling  where  there  are  no 
visible  pores  and  the  imbibition  is  molecular  or  micellar.  The  sole  dif- 
ference is  probably  that  in  the  case  of  imbibition  without  swelling  the 
attraction  between  the  water  and  the  solid  substance  is  not  suflSciently 
great  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  solid  for  each  other. 
The  molecules  of  the  solid  cannot  be  separated  by  the  penetrating  water 
and  the  body  does  not  swell.  The  water  is  able  to  displace  the  air  from 
the  capillary  spaces  and  spreads  itself  accordingly  over  all  free  surface. 
In  the  case  of  swelling  gelatin,  or  woody  fibers,  or  liquid  crystals,  the 
attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  substance  and  the  water  mole- 
cules is  greater  than  between  the  molecules  of  the  substance,  so  that 
the  latter  are  separated.  Swelling  of  solid  bodies  in  this  way  passes 
imperceptibly  into  swelling  so  considerable  that  the  solid  becomes  a  liquid 
solution.  Thus  gum  arabic  and  peptone  at  first  swell  as  solids  and  then 
dissolve  in  the  water  taken  up.     Katz  has  shown  that  the  processes  of 
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molecular  imbibitioti  in  solids  are  at  bottom  identical  with  the  taking  up 
of  water  by  glycproi,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  liquids  which  absorb  water 
with  the  liberation  of  heat 

The  heat  liberated  by  these  swelling  processes  may  be  considerable. 
^^Katz  found  that  dried  cellulose  liberated  the  following  amounts  of  heat 
^pii  swelling.  W  is  the  ciiiantity  of  heat  in  gram  calories  liberated  when 
^P.  gram  of  the  dried  substance  takes  up  i  grams  of  water.  Formula: 
■w=Ai/(B+i). 

Celltilofie.     A  =  1 L6 ;    B  —  0.030. 


i 

W  deter. 

W  calc. 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0.014 

3,6 

3.7 

—0.2 

0.041 

6.9 

6.7 

—0.2 

0.054 

7.0 

7.5 

—0.1 

0.074 

9.0 

8.3 

—0.7 

0.201 

10.6 

10.4 

^-OJ 

Adsorption  by  colloids. — Finely  divided  solids  often  have  the  power 
of  uniting  with  substances  in  solution  so  that  if  the  solid  is  filtered  off 
the  solute  remains  very  largely  in  the  jii^ecipitate  of  the  finely  divided 
Bolid.  Thus  eoloi*s  filtered  through  charcoal  or  diatoraaceoiis  earth  oflen 
lin  in  the  charcoal  or  earth  and  the  solution  is  freed  from  thcra.  If 
langanate  solution  is  filtered  through  clean  sand,  it  is  said  that  fht* 
first  water  which  cornea  through  is  almost  colorless.  There  are  many 
other  examples  known  to  chemists,  and  one  of  them  has  already  been 
ffientioned:  namely,  the  taking  up  of  color  from  a  solution  of  methyl 
violet  by  gelatin.  This  separation  of  the  solute  from  a  solvent  by  sub- 
stADces  in  suspension  is  generally  said  to  occur  by  means  of  adsorption. 
By  many  observers  it  is  referred  to  surface  forces  at  the  boundary  of 
liquid  and  solid.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  so-called  adsorptions 
are  in  reality  due  to  tnic  molecular  union  between  the  solid  and  the 
substance  adsorbed.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  between  the  filter 
paper  and  copper  adsorbed  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  adsorption  compounds  are  in  reality  chemical  unions. 
They  differ,  however,  from  ordinar)'  chemical  unions  in  the  fact  that  llw 
two  combining  substances  are  not  united  in  definite  proportions,  but  thf* 
amoimt  of  substance  wkich  is  adsorbed  is  more  or  less  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  siirface. 

That  surface  forces  may,  al:o,  be  responsible  for  some  of  thesj! 
jNTOCeases  of  adsorption  is,  however,  possible  and  on  the  whole  probable. 
It  was  shown  by  Willard  Gibbs  that  substances  which  lower  surface 
tension  will  accumulate  in  the  surface  film.  That  is,  their  concentration 
will  be  larger  there  than  in  the  liquid  behind.  If  there  is  a  very  large 
amonnt  of  surface,  it  is  possible  that  quite  a  good  deal  more  substance 
will  be  taken  up  than  by  an  equal  amount  of  pure  solvent  not  in  the 


surface  form.  Suppose  at  the  boundary  of  liquid  and  more  solid  por* 
tions  of  protoplasm  the  surface  tension  might  be  lowered  by  the  passage 
into  the  film  of  some  substance  present  in  the  protoplasm.  In  that  case 
the  distribution  of  the  substance  might  be  altered  by  the  presence  of  the 
film.  It  might  be  more  concentrated  immediately  about  the  granules,  for 
example,  than  in  the  protoplasm  between  the  granules.    It  might  be  said 
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Pio.  33.— DlstrllHjtlon  of  potassium  !n  Actneta,  Tbo  bfflck  granules  reprwoat 
potasBlum  iM&callum>«  Uacalium  believes  th!a  dlstrlbiition  la  determined  by  eurfftce 
forces. 
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to  be  concentrated  by  adsorption.  Some  physiologists  believe  that  this 
principle  of  distribution  of  substances  in  protoplasm  by  means  of  sur- 
face forces  of  adsorption  plays  a  large  part  in  determining  the  distribu- 
tion of  substances  in  cells.  Macallum,  for  example,  has  studied  the 
distribution  of  potassium  in  cells  from  this  point  of  view.  He  has  con 
eluded  that  probably  surface  tension  forces  do  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  potassium  in  Aeineta.  The  curious  distribution  of  potassium  i 
these  cells  is  shown  in  Figure  33.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  sur^ 
in  these  eases  that  the  substance  is  really  distributed  by  surface  force^iP 
rather  than  by  the  operation  of  the  usual  chemical  means  of  formin^^ 
insoluble  precipitates.  To  what  extent  adsorption,  as  distinct  from  ordi^  - 
nary  chemical  unions,  determines  the  taking  up  of  substances  by  livin  e 
matter  must  be  left  open  for  the  present.  There  can  be  little  doub"t, 
however,  that  many  so-called  adsorption  phenomena  are  in  reality  notl^- 
ing  more  than  chemical  unions.    As  the  tension  of  water  in  contact  witli 
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a  solid  cannot  be  measured,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  substance 
raises  or  lowers  this  tcnsioM  and,  hence,  whether  the  aecuniulation  is  due 
to  its  lowering  tension,  or  because  it  unites  chcmioally  with  the  particle. 
For  potassium  to  accumulate  in  the  surface  in  the  way  mentioned  above, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  unites  with  the  substance  w^hiuh  the 
liquid  bathes  and  so  reduces  the  tension  by  increasing  the  attraction 
across  the  surface;  or  else  that  it  is  present  in  union  with  some  sub- 
slance  which  reduces  the  tension  and  so  acfumulates  in  the  surface. 

Brownian  movement.^ — ^The  fine  particles  of  a  suspensoid  or  emulsoid 

colloid  when  they  are  large  enough  may  be  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of 

violent  agitation.    The  particles  dance  about  a  fixed  point,  first  in  one 

direction  and  then  in  another.    This  movement  was  studied  by  Robert 

Brown  in  1828  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Brownian  movement. 

The  vigor  of  the  movement  increases  with  the  temperature  and  w^ith  the 

amallness  of  the  particles.    It  has  been  variously  explained,  but  it  is  now 

ascribed  to  the  bombardment  of  the  particles  by  the  molecules  of  liquid 

in  which  they  are  immersed.    It  represents  the  true  dance  of  the  mole- 

cules.    By  this  bombardment  they  are  knocked  first  in  one  direction  and 

then  in  another.     In  protoplasm  the  particles  are  not  generally  in 

Brownian  movement,  but  when  the  protoplasm  liquefies  the  movement 

begins  at  once.    It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  protoplasm  of  many 

cells  at  any  rate  is  rather  in  a  gel  than  a  sol  state. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  colloidal  solutions. — As  is  to  be  anticipated, 
colloidal  solutions  possess  osmotic  pressure.  Tiicy  must  do  so  if  they  have 
any  affinity  for  water.  The  colloidal  particles  are,  however,  so  large 
that  their  number  is  very  small  even  in  fairly  concentrated  solutions 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  particles  of  a  non-colloidal  substance. 
Indeed,  the  freezing-point  method,  or  the  boilmg-point  method  of  deter- 
mining osmotic  pressure,  which  depends  on  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
solution,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  accu- 
rately, and  indeed  for  some  time  it  was  doubted  whether  colloids  really 
eierfed  an  osmotic  pressure.  By  directly  measuring  this  pressure  in  an 
oemoraeter,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  The  osmotic 
PPesaure  of  hemoglobin,  a  colloid,  is  given  on  page  142.  Since  osmotic 
pressure  is  but  the  expression  of  the  affinity  of  particles  and  water,  it 
i^imraatcrial  whether  the  particles  are  in  a  solid  slate  or  in  solution.  The 
*welling  pressure  of  gelatin  in  w^ater  is  but  the  expression  of  its  osmotic 
j  pressure.  The  protoplasmic  colloids,  whether  gel  or  sol,  have  then  an 
*oiotic  pressure,  but  it  is  customary  to  call  it  osmotic  pressure  only 
*h«ii  the  colloid  particles  arc  in  solution. 

It  is  ratlier  inleresting  to  consider  the  number  of  particles  which  are 

necessary  to  produce  a  given  osmotic  pressure.     Suppose  a  gram  of  a 

i    pure  crystalline  protein  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  solution.    The  osmotic 
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pressure  is  measured  and  found  to  be  76  mm.  of  mercury.  What  is  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  protein  and  what  is  the  number  of  particles  in 
this  solution?  The  number  of  molecules  in  a  gram  mol.  of  any  substance 
has  been  measured  in  various  ways  and  found  to  be  6.05  X 10^.  A  gram  moL 
of  ghieose  in  a  liter  of  solution  lias  a  theoretical  osmotic  pressure  of  22,4 
atmospheres  at  0°  C.  In  each  cubic  centimeter  there  must  be  6.05X10-*'' 
molecules.  The  solution  just  mentioned  had  an  osmotic  pressure  of  76  mm. 
Ug,  that  is  1/lOth  of  an  atmosphere.  It  must  contain  in  a  c.c.  6.05 X 
10'V22.4  particles  or  2Jxl0i\  Since  the  solution  contained  0.01  gr. 
in  a  c.c.,  the  weight  of  each  molecule  is  easily  calculated.  A  gram  mol. 
per  liter  gives  a  calculated  but  not  an  actual  osmotic  pressure  of  22.4 
atmospheres.  The  actual  osmotic  pressure  is  more  than  this  {p.  200). 
This  solution  containing  10  grams  per  liter  gives  an  osmotic  pressure 
l/224th  of  that  of  a  gram  raol.  Hence  10  is  l/224lh  of  the  molecular 
weighty  and  the  molecular  weight  would  be  2240.  It  may  be  seen  from 
this  that  an  almost  inconceivably  great  number  of  molecules  may  be 
present  in  a  solution  and  yet  exert  a  very  small  osmotic  pressure. 

The  electrical  phenomena  of  protoplasm. — Every  activity  of  living 
matter,  whether  it  is  an  act  of  secretion,  a  muscle  contraction  such  a?? 
the  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  heart,  or  a  nerve  irapuJse,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  electrical  disturbance  in  the  protoplasm.  This  electrical 
disturbance  may  be  detected  by  connecting  two  points  in  the  tissue 
which  are  not  equally  active  with  the  electrodes  coming  from  an  elec- 
trometer or  galvanometer.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example  the  electrical 
eels,  Gymnotus  or  Malopterurus,  or  the  electrical  fishes,  such  as  the 
Torpedo,  the  electrical  disturbance  may  be  so  heavy  as  to  produce  a 
strong  shock  to  animals  touching  or  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
discharging  animal,  and  the  discharge  is  of  use  in  stunning  enemies  or 
prey.  Eveiy  living  cell  is,  therefore,  a  battery  and  the  study  of  proto- 
plasm as  an  electrical  machine  may  help  elucidate  its  vita!  properties. 

For  the  defection  of  these  electrical  currents  uonpolarizable  elec- 
trodes should  be  used.  Tliese  are  made  usually  by  immersing  a  zinc  wire 
or  zinc  electrode  in  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  zinc  sulphatt* 
is  kept  from  the  tissue  by  interposing  between  the  sulphate  solution  and 
the  tissue  a  sohition  of  inert  saline,  that  is  N/6  NaCl  solution;  a  string  ■ 
from  this  solution  counects  with  the  tissue.  Current  passing  in  either 
direction  through  these  eleetrodes  does  not  produce  any  opposing  electro- 
motive force.  For  the  detection  of  the  current  various  devices  are  used, 
such  as  the  oscillograph,  the  thread  galvanometer  or  the  capillary 
electrometer,  for  the  operation  of  which  special  memoirs  may  be 
consulted. 

By  the  means  just  mentioned  it  is  found  that  the  part  of  protoplasmi 
or  tissue  which  is  active  is  always  electro-negative  to  the  part  which  is 
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rest.  Every  excitation  of  the  protoplasm  causes  a  momeutary 
negativity  in  the  part  excited  so  that  a  momentary  current  flows  through 
the  galvanometer  from  the  less  active  to  the  more  active  part  j  and  within 
the  tissue  the  current  is  completed  by  tJie  current  flowing  from  the  more 
active  to  the  less  active  part  of  the  protoplasm.  This  momentary  electric 
discharge  is  called  the  current  of  action,  or  the  negative  variation,  or 
by  Waller  the  **  blaze  "  current.  Waller  called  it  a  blaze  current  to 
indicate  that  it  is  as  if,  following  the  stimulation,  the  protoplasm  sud- 
denly blazed  up  in  a  conflagration.  It  is  usually  of  very  short  duration, 
but  if  tlie  difference  of  activity  is  constant  the  electrical  difference  is  also 
constant. 

The  cause  of  the  electrical  phenomena. — The  mechanism  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  current  of  action,  or  of  the  blaze  current,  is  still  unknown. 
Three  or  four  more  or  less  probable  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
explain  it.  The  first,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  of  these 
suggestions,  is  that  of  DuBois-Reymond,  that  protoplasm  is  composed  of 
polarized  electro-motive  molecules  being  electro-negative  at  the  ends  and 
positive  in  the  center.  The  current  is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  these 
molecules.  If  cohesion  is  of  a  magnetic  nature,  as  appears  probable,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  such  uiagnetically  polarized  molecules  really  exist  in 
living  matter. 

Tlie  second  view  is  tlmt  of  the  polari^able  membrane.  It  is  supposed 
that  protoplasm  has  in  it  membranes  which  are  permeable  for  cations 
but  not  f^r  anions  and  so  generates  an  electro-motive  force  at  the  boun- 
daries. Excitation  lets  the  anions  out,  too,  and  80  produces  an  electrical 
disturbance. 

The  third  is  that  the  current  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  surface 
of  contact  between  colloids  and  water,  as  it  is  in  the  capillary 
electrometer  between  mercury  and  add. 

The  fourth  view  is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  production  of  acids  set- 
ting free  hydrogen  ions,  making  a  concentration  chain  effect. 

The  fifth  view  is  that  it  is  produced  by  oxidation  and  reduction,  that 
it  is  a  burning  with  the  energy  set  free  as  electrical  energy  rather  than 
^^l  as  it  is  in  a  battery. 

It  in  impossible  at  present  to  decide  which  of  these  theories  is  correct, 
or  iffhether  any  one  is  correct. 

The  reaction  of  protoplasm  and  the  preservation  of  neutrality. — So 
^AMlicre  has  l>een  considered  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  structure  of 
living  matter,  its  properties  which  are  due  to  its  colloids  and  the  surface 
Won  (and  electrical  properties)  ;  those  properties,  in  other  words, 
fcavebeen  considered  which  have  to  do  with  the  machinery  of  protoplasm. 
We  shall  now  take  up  briefly  the  physical  chemistry  of  some  of  the  fun- 
damental chemical  properties  of  the  cell,  d>Tiamical  physical  chemistry 
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in  other  words.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  important  of  these  chem- 
ical properties  is  the  reaction,  whether  alkaline  or  acid,  of  the  protoplasm 
and  the  methods  used  to  preserve  neutrality. 

Whether  the  reaction  is  acid,  alkaline  or  neutral  may  be  determined 
witli  greater  or  less  certainty  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  show 
that  protopJasiii  is  generally  very  faintly  alkaline  in  reaction,  but  that 
it  becomes  acid  after  death  and  when  it  works  in  a  medium  with  too 
little  oxygen.    The  reaction  of  living  matter  may  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  indicators  and  in  various  indirect  ways.    Many  stains  are  good 
indicators:  that  is,  tliey  have  a  strong  color  change  when  they  pass  from 
an  alkaline  to  an  acid  reaction.    Such  a  stain  is  neutral  red,  which  is  a 
deep  orange  red  in  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  pink  in  an  acid.    Neutral 
red  penetrates  nearly  all  cells  with  ease  and  stains  the  grnnulcs  in  the 
cells  and  sometimes  other  structures.     It  always  takes  the  color  it  has 
in  an  alkaline  reaction ;  moi'cover,  it  is  found  that  whon  protoplasm  is 
made  acid  it  no  longer  stains  with   neutral   red.     Another  stain  is 
cyaiiamine,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Bensley  and  Harvey.     This 
stain  is  red  in  an  alkaline  solution  and  blue  in  an  acid  solution.     It  is     i 
found  that  it  stains  cells  or  parts  of  cells  red.    Other  stains  may  also  be  ■ 
used.    Thus  acid  fuchsin  will  not  stain  protoplasm  as  long  as  it  is  alka- 
line, but  as  soon  as  it  is  acid  it  takes  up  the  slain.    By  this  means  it 
is  found  that  if  acid  fuchsin  is  injected  into  a  frog  and  then  the  blood  ■ 
vessel  to  one  leg  is  ligatcd  while  that  to  the  other  leg  is  iiitait,  and  then 
if  the  muscle  of  the  ligated  side  is  made  to  contract,  that  muscle  will  bo 
found,  on  taking  off  the  skin,  to  be  a  bright  red,  while  the  Other  has 
scarcely  a  tint  of  red.    This  proves  that  acid  is  formed  in  muscle  during 
contraction  and  accumulates  there,  if  there  is  not  a  supply  of  oxygen. 
Ordinarily  the  protoplasm  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  since  it  docs  not  slain. 
The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  with  the  electrical  organ  of  the 
Torpedo  and  with  other  tissues  aud  the  same  facts  found  for  the  differ 
ence  between  the  reaction  of  active  and  passive  protoplasm.    Hiss  Green 
wood  fed  various  stains  to  Stentor,  Parama^cia  and  other  protozoa  an 
found  the  reaction  of  the  protoplasm  to  be  alkaline  to  litmus  and  the  c^ 
tractile  and  digestive  vacuoles  to  be  acid. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  this  use  of  stains  for  the  determ 
tion  of  reaction.  The  first  is  that  the  stain  may  itself  be  poisonous  aii<3 
by  killing  the  cell  bring  about  the  production  of  acid,  since  dead  proto- 
plasm is  generally  acid  in  reaction.  Another  dil!icuUy  is  that  only  thos 
stains  will  accumulate  in  protoplasm  which  combine  with  some  elemen 
in  the  cell.  Not  all  stains  penetrate  easily.  Moreover,  the  cell  is  strongly 
reducing  so  that  many  stains,  like  methylene  blue,  are  reduced  to  a  color- 
less substance  as  long  as  the  cell  is  alive;  the  color  can  only  be  seen  io. 
those  parts  of  the  cell  where  the  reducing  or  oxidizing  powers  are  least; 
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where,  in  otlier  words,  the  vitality  of  the  cell  is  least.    But  the  most 
serious  difficulty,  and  one  which  is  usually  overlooked  by  cji:ologists, 
is  that  the  stain  is  not,  properly  speakili^,  a  reagent  for  acids  and  alka- 
lies at  all,  when  used  in  a  lieterogeneous  system  like  the  cell.    In  all  cases 
the  difference  of  color  shown  by  the  stain  is  between  the  color  of  the  salt 
and  the  free  base  or  acid.    Now,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  in  proto- 
plasm substances,  electronegative  colloids,  which  will  form  insoluble 
salts  with  neutral  red.    If  these  colloids  do  not  change  their  sign  with  a 
slight  acidit3%  but  remain  electro-negative,  they  will  form  a  true  salt 
with  the  stain  and  give  the  reaction  of  the  salt^  as  if  the  reaction  were 
acid,  even  though  the  reaction  is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.    The  same 
is  ti'ue  of  any  acid  stain.    If  there  are  clectro-positi%-e  colloids  anywhere 
in  the  cell,  these  will  react  with  the  acid  dyes,  forming  a  true  salt  and 
giving  the  salt  color,  which  in  a  true  solution  would  be  held  to  be  the 
sign  of  an  acid.    For  example,  silk  exposed  to  acid,  but  thereafter  thor- 
oughly washed  so  that  it  is  not  acid  in  reaction,  will  stain  a  brilliant 
red  in  acid  fuchsin.    Stains  can  be  used,  then,  f©r  the  detection  of  the 
acidity  of  protoplasm  only  with  the  greatest  cautioUj  but  nevertheless 
the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  protoplasm  is 
usually  very  faintly  alkaline. 

Aiiother  method  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  protoplasm  is  to 
study  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  in  which  tlie  cells  live.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  cell  will  have  a  reaction  very  ditFerent  from  tiie  medium  in  which 
il  lives,  although  this  is  at  times  possible.  The  blood  may  be  regarded 
as  a  living  tissue.  The  reaction  of  the  blood  plasma  and  the  lymph  of 
mammals  and  vertebrates  generally  is,  like  that  of  the  sea-water,  very 
weakly  alkaline,  The  blood  is  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  acid  to  phenol* 
plitlialeiiL  The  exact  reaction  of  the  blood  may  be  determined  by  the 
wethods  given  in  Chapter  XII.  By  these  methods  it  is  found  that  the 
plasma  has  a  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  of  about  7XlO~^  N. 

Changes  produced  by  a  change  in  reaction  in  the  celL  The  physical 
and  chemical  changes  which  ensue  in  protoplasm  when  its  reaction  is 
midered  less  alkaline,  or  more  acid,  are  extremely  important  and  pro- 
fouad.  The  first  effect  of  the  production  of  acid  in  the  cell  is  seen  in 
I  1  reduction  in  the  rate  of  oxidation.  The  respiratory  oxidation  of  the 
I  cell  is  wonderfully  atTected  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  acidity.  By  an  increase 
111  acidity  it  is  checked ;  by  a  decrease  in  acidity  it  is  greatly  stimulated- 
It  is  always  found  that  the  appearance  of  acid,  or  any  reduction  of  alka- 
liuily,  is  accompanied  by  a  failure  to  oxidize  certain  cell  products  which 
under  normal  circumstances  are  oxidized.  Thus  acidity  in  the  mammal 
w  always  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine 
^hith  may  disappear  at  once,  if  alkalies,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  are 
pven,  A  second  important  cliange  is  the  appearance  in  the  cell  of  auto- 
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lytic  enzymes  of  various  kinds,  both  proteolytic  and  carbohydrate  split- 
ting enzymes.  Inveriin,  amylase  and  other  digestive  and  deamidizing 
enzymes  are  set  free.  The  appearance  of  these  enzymes  is  in  tjie  nature 
of  an  adaptive  change,  the  cell  by  means  of  them  seeking  to  recover  its 
metabolic  balance.  By  means  of  the  carbohydrate  enzymes  it  obtains 
glucose  and  levulose  from  glycogen  or  cane  sugar,  or  other  carbo- 
hydrate reserves^  and  by  these  it  is  able  to  carry  on  its  oxidations 
and  respiration  under  conditions  of  lack  of  oxygen  and  acidosis  which 
it  cannot  otherwise  withstand.  Thus  in  tlie  liver  any  acidosis  is  at 
once  accompanied  by  tlie  transformation  of  some  glycogen  into  glucose 
for  the  protection  of  the  respiration  of  the  liver.  The  proteolytic 
enzymes  attack  the  proteins  of  the  cell,  setting  free  ammonia  from  them 
by  means  of  which  the  cell  acids  are  neutralized.  Thus  every  acidosis 
in  the  body  is  at  ooee  accompanied  by  the  increase  of  proteolysis  in  the 
cells  and  the  appearance  of  ammonia,  so  that  by  many  physiologists 
the  appearance  of  more  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  acidosis.  The  autolytic  digestion  of  proteins  is  distinguished 
from  the  digestion  by  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  alimentary  tract 
by  the  production  of  vastly  more  ammonia  in  the  former  process. 

A  third  nmrked  change  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  in  cells  is 
a  slowing  down  of  all  the  activities  of  the  cell.  This  is  caused  by  the 
j)eriod  of  recovery  from  activity  becoming  much  prolonged:  that  is» 
fatigue  conies  on  much  sooner  wlieii  there  is  a  reduced  alkalinity.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  athletes  are  able  to  withstand  fatigue  longer  if 
they  load  the  blood  with  oxygen  first.  By  the  action  of  the  muscles  in 
exercise  lactic  acid  is  produced,  this  is  at  once  oxidized,  or  otlierwise 
removed,  if  plenty  of  oxygen  is  present,  but  it  accumulates  and  produces 
fatigue  if  too  little  oxygen  is  present ;  and  by  its  accumulation  it  checks 
oxidation,  having  thus  an  autoeatalytic  action. 

Another  physical  change  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  acid  in 
cells  in  small  amounts  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  eells  and 
ccdema.  The  colloids  of  protoplasm  take  op  more  water  in  the  presence 
of  acid  ;  this  may  interfere  with  the  circulation  in  the  ease  of  those  organs 
which,  like  the  kidneys,  are  inclosed  in  a  tough  inelastic  capsule.  A 
vicious  cycle  is  thus  inaugurated,  acid  causing  swelling,  the  swelling 
checking  the  blood  and  oxygen  supply,  thus  increasing  I  he  production  of 
acid  and  increasing  swelling.  In  many  cases  the  ingestion  of  alkalies 
in  such  conditions  produces  a  sudden  and  marvelous  improvement, 

Uegulatiort  of  the  traction  of  protophis^n.  With  such  grave  conse- 
quences following  from  any  permanent  derangeiuent  of  its  reaction,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  cells  hav<^  various  methods  of  preserving  that  reac- 
tion most  suitable  to  their  activities.  The  means  employed  are  in  part 
organic  and  in  part  inorganic.    The  organic  consist  in  the  setting  free 
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of  the  aiitolytic  enzymes  already  mentioned  by  means  of  which  ammonia, 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  is  set  free,  and  ghieose,  to  enable  the 
cell  to  survive  tlie  period  of  depressed  oxidation  caused  by  the  acid. 
There  is  in  addition  the  power  of  the  protein  constituents  of  the  cell  to 
combine  with  acid,  thus  neutralizing  it.  We  have,  also,  in  many  cells 
another  mechanism  wiiieh  may  also  be  brought  into  relation  with  this 
process,  but  which  is  usually  held  in  abeyance  as  long  as  carbohydrate 
food  is  present;  this  is  the  mechanism  of  the  carboxylase.  On  the  diges- 
tion of  tlie  proteins  amino-acids  are  set  free.  By  means  of  these  the  acids 
are  in  part  neutralized  by  the  formation  of  salts,  just  as  by  the  ammonia, 
but  by  the  action  of  the  carboxylases  the  carboxyl  group  of  the  amino- 
acid  is  split  off  according  to  the  following  equation, 


CH^.CHNH^.COOH 


CH  .CH  NH 

1  2  2 


+  CO, 


Ethyl  urn  file. 

and  a  base  is  left  with  much  greater  acid-combining  powers  than  the 
amino-acid  itself.  These  amines  play,  also,  in  the  mammalian  organism 
another  important  role,  since  some  of  them  are  strong  stimulants  of 
the  heart  or  vaso-dilatoi's,  thus  increasing  the  circulation  through  the 
parts  and  hastening  the  removal  of  the  acid. 

In  the  simpler  organisms,  but  also  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
higher,  are  the  inorganic  safeguards  against  acidosis.  These  are  pri- 
marily the  carbonates  and  phosphates.  There  are  considerable  amounts 
of  both  tlicse  salts  in  all  protoplasm  and  they  have  this  very  important 
loDction  among  others,  Tlioy  act  as  buffers,  in  that  they  can  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  acid  with  a  very  slight  change  in  acidity.  Sodium  acetate 
lias  a  similar  power.  They  owe  these  powers  to  the  fact  that  both  car- 
bonic acid  and  phosphoric  acid  are  very  weak  acids,  so  that  when  acids 
aiich  as  laetic,  or  oxy butyric,  or  almost  any  other  acid,  are  produced  in 
tiie  cell,  the  acid  so  formed  at  once  takes  the  base  away  from  the  car- 
Iwuaie,  makiilg  bicarbonate,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  acid.  If  still  more 
^y^  is  formed,  carbon  dioxide  is  set  free,  which  is  a  very  weak  acid  and 
which  escapes  from  the  cell  with  the  gi-eatest  ease.  The  phosphates,  also, 
play  a  part,  although  they  are  held  rather  in  reserve,  as  phosphoric  acid 
IS  stronger  than  carbonic.  There  is  in  the  cell  a  mixture  of  disodium 
^".vtlrogen  phosphate  and  dihydrogen  sodium  phosphate.  The  acid  pro- 
Sliced  is  neutralized  by  the  base  taken  from  the  former.  The  former  is 
*lkaliue,  the  latter  slierhtly  acid  in  reaction.  II.NaPO^  ionizes  very 
fttle  into  n  and  UNaPO,,  so  that  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  is  only 
^alishtly  increased.  Moreover,  there  are  some  NallPO^  ions  from  the 
NiLHPO,  which  still  further  check  the  ionization.  The  equilibrium  of 
this  reaction  has  been  studied  by  nenderson. 

To  gum  up,  then,  the  production  of  acid  in  cells:  The  immediate  effect 
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of  this  acid  is  to  cause  the  protein  gel  to  absorb  water  at  the  point  of 
formation  of  the  acid  and  to  become  more  fluid.  Possibly  the  liquefaction 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  amceba  at  certain  regions  has  this  cause.  The 
activities  of  protoplasm  are  almost  certainly  due  to  this  action,  in  part 
at  any  rate.  This  acid,  if  it  is  not  oxidized,  accumulates.  It  checks  oxi- 
dation. It  is  in  part  neutralized  by  the  following  reactions,  which  are 
written  for  lactic  acid,  CaHaOa: 

L     C  H  0   +  Na  llPO    NaC  HO   +  NaH  PO 

IL     C  H  O  +Nfl  CO NaC  H  O   +NaH€0 

""      C  H  O   +  FroLeinNu  — ►  liPr:)tt;in  -I-  KaC  H  0 
a    0    s    '  '  3    &    8 

1.  Protein  -j-  Protease  — -^  Amino-acMa  -|-  Protease 

2.  C  11  U   -4-  Aniino*aeid  ^  Amiuo-acid  C  II  0 

a     8     s  ^  3     0    z 

h    Aaiiijo-acid  -f  Deamidase  — *"  ND    -j-  Oxyucid  -\-  Deamidase 

2.     Nil    -f  C  H  O XH  C  H  O 

Amiiio-aeid  -f  Ciirboxj'lnsu  — -  Amine -f  CO   -j-  Carboxylase 

C  i\  O   4-  Amine Ainitiu  C  11  U 

a    ti   a  '  3    0   8 

Catalysis. — The  mechanism  of  protoplasm  certainly  involves  the 
passage  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  cell  or  of  the  cell  elements.  This 
movement  of  water  back  and  forth  is  in  its  turn  probably  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  varying  affinity  of  the  protoplasmic  colloids,  whether  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate or  lipiu,  for  water  and  in  part  to  the  varying  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  cell  contents.  It  lias  been  suggested,  aud  the  evidence  is  on  the 
whole  favorable  to  the  view,  iJiat  this  varying  affinity  of  the  colloids  for 
water  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  varying  reaction  of  the  protoplasm, 
often  a  variation  of  a  strictly  local  nature,  due  to  the  production  of  acid 
in  the  counse  of  the  cell  metabolism.  This  consideration  led  to  the  discus- 
sion of  those  chemical  processes  by  wliich  acid  is  produced  and  got  rid  of 
and  by  which  the  colloids  of  the  cell  are  made  and  broken  down.  These 
chemical  changes  are  the  source  of  the  energy  which  moves  the  water 
and  animates  the  machine.  While  these  chemical  processes  are  very 
diverse  in  their  nature  and  may  be  considered  in  each  tissue  in  turn, 
they  are  all  alike  in  that  they  proceed  at  a  rate  much  superior  to  that 
at  which  they  go  on  outside  of  the  cell  when  under  similar  conditions 
of  temperature.  This  superior  rate  of  reactions  iu  protoplasm  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  reactions  are  hastened  or  catalyzed,  and  it  is  this 
process  which  we  have  rmw  to  examine. 

The  word  catalysis  is  from  the  Greek  kata,  meaning  down,  and  lysis, 
to  loosen.  Literally  a  down  loosening,  it  has  come  to  mean  the  hastening 
of  a  chemical  reaction  by  a  third  substance,  the  catalyst,  which  emerges 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  unchanged  in  amount,  or  nearly  unchanged, 
since  all  substances  are  more  or  less  unstable,  and  which  accordingly  has 
appeared  to  act  only  by  means  of  its  presence.  But  while  it  appears  to 
have  acted  by  its  presence  only,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many,  if  not 
in  all  cases,  it  has  actually  entered  into  the  reaction  at  some  stage  or 
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Other,  but  has  become  free  agam.  There  are  a  great  number  of  reactions 
of  this  kind  known  outside  of  cells.  For  example,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gas  do  not  combine  at  a  measurable  speed  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
although  they  will  combine  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
inferred  that  they  do  unite  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  so  alow  a 
rate  that  it  is  not  measurable  in  the  times  so  far  studied.  But  if  this 
mixture  of  gases  is  passed  over  finely  divided  platinum,  union  takes  place 
and  at  a  rate  so  great  that  it  heats  the  platinum.  In  this  case  the  platinum 
is  the  catalyst.  Another  example  of  a  catalytic  reaction  is  the  union  of 
sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lead  chamber  process 
of  sulphuric  acid  manufacture.  The  presence  of  nitric  trioxide,  N2O3, 
hastens  this  reaction,  the  nitric  trioxide  appearing  at  the  end  in 
unchanged  amount.  Water  is  one  of  the  most  important  catalytic  agents 
known.  Thus  perfectly  dry  ammonia,  NH^^  and  HCl  will  not  unite  with 
measurable  speed,  nor  will  ammonium  chloride  dissociate  into  NH^  and 
II CI  in  the  absence  of  water.  The  presence  of  a  very  minute  amount  of 
water  catalyzes,  or  hastens  both  reactions.  Water  is  necessary  for  the 
rusting  of  iron,  or  for  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  fact, 
an  enormous  number  of  reactions  are  catalyzed  by  water. 

To  understand  how  catalytic  agents  may  hasten  reactions,  we  must 
first  consider  the  factors  which  determine  the  velocity  of  ordinary 
reactions. 

The  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
chemical  affinity,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  chemical  resistance. 
There  is  as  yet  no  good  means  of  measuring  chemical  affinity.  It  involves 
two  factors,  mass  and  attraction.  Chemical  reactions  take  place  in  the 
.direction  of  doing  the  maximum  of  external  work.  This  is  simply  another 
"Vay  of  saying  that  the  reaction  is  always  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
total  potential  energy  of  the  system  reacting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum: 
in  other  words,  the  reaction  as  a  whole,  but  not  necessarily  in  all  its  parts^ 
always  goes  in  the  direction  of  greater  stability  under  the  conditions  of 
the  reaction.  By  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  is  meant  the  amount 
of  substance  transformed  divided  by  the  time.  If  a  gram  of  cane  sugar 
is  inverted  in  an  hour,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  l/60th  of  a  gram 
a  minute.  The  time  required  for  any  chemical  transformation  is  evi- 
dently the  sum  of  two  periods,  namely,  the  time  required  for  the  two 
or  more  reacting  molecules  to  come  into  contact,  since  chemical  actions 
only  take  place  between  molecules  in  contact  or  more  probably  they  only 
take  place  when  tliey  are  united,  that  is  they  only  occur  within  molecules. 
It  is  necc*ssary,  then,  in  order  that  the  reaction  shall  take  place,  for  the 
reacting  species  of  molecules  to  come  into  contact  and  unite  into  a  single 
molecule.  The  second  period  of  the  total  time  taken  is  for  the  molecu- 
lar rearrangement  to  take  place  which  constitutes  the  reaction. 
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These  two  periods  of  time  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reaction  by  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  made  in  the  lead  chamber  process.  The  first  part  of 
the  reaction  consists  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
mediate compound,  uitros^d-sulphuric  acid,  and  the  second  period  the 
time  required  for  the  decomposition  of  this  compound: 


2S0^  -f  H^O  -f-  20  +  N^O^ 2  ( SO^.OH.NO^ ) 


Now  the  first  part  of  the  time,  i.e.,  that  required  for  the  molecules 
to  meet,  will  be  the  shorter  the  more  molecules  there  are  in  the  space 
in  which  they  are  confined ;  and  evidently  the  speed  of  the  reaction  will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  each  reacting  species  in 
the  space,  or  in  other  words  to  the  concentration  of  each  of  the  reacting 
species.  This  general  law  of  chemical  reactions  by  which  the  velocity 
is  proportional  to  the  coucentratiou  is  known  as  the  law  of  mass  action 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  law  of  Guldberg  and  Waage.  It  may  be  put 
in  the  form  of  an  equation  as  follows: 

Amt.  Transformed 

Velocity  =  V  — =  K  C^    iC^, 

Tiiue 

K  being  the  constant  of  proportion  and  C^  and  C,,  being  the  concen- 
trations respectively  of  the  two  kinds  of  reacting  molecules  a  and  h. 
Since  in  the  absence  of  any  special  means  of  keeping  the  concentration 
constant  C^  and  C^^  must  of  course  diminish  as  the  molecular  species 
a  and  b  are  used  up  in  the  reaction,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity  of  such 
reaction  is  not  constant  but  must  diminish  with  the  time.  If,  how- 
'cver,  a  very  minute  interval  of  time  was  taken,  the  velocity  would  renmin 
approximately  constant  during  that  time  interval.  If  dx  is  a  very  minute 
amount  of  substance  transformed  in  the  very  minute  time,  dt,  then  the 
velocity  at  any  instant,  t,  will  be  dx/dt  and  this  will  be  proportional  to 
Ihe  amount  of  substance  actually  present,  and  thL^  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  A  at  the  start  of  the  reaction  minus  the  amount  x  transformed 
during  the  period,  t,  or  dx/dt=K(A — x)  ;  this  is  the  differential  equa- 
(lon  of  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  in  which  only  a  single  molecular 
species  A  is  undergoing  a  change  io  concentration.  It  applies,  for 
example,  to  the  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar,  the  water,  which  is  the  other 
molecular  species  entering  the  reaction,  not  materially  changing  its  con- 
centration, being  present  in  great  excess.  Since  dx  and  dt  arc  too  minute 
for  direct  measurement,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  great  number  of  these 
togetlier  to  get  a  time  interval  and  an  amount  of  x  which  can  be  meas- 
ured. This  addition  is  the  process  of  integration ;  and  if  the  foregoing 
equation  be  integrated,  or  added,  there  is  obtained  the  velocity  equation 
LogA  — Lof(A  — X)  =Kt;  or  Log(A/(A— x))  =Kt 
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t  being  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  A  the  concentration 
of  tlie  substance  at  the  start  and  A — x  the  concentration  at  the  end  of 
the  interval  t. 

Tempcraitire  coefficient.  The  velocity  of  this  part  of  the  reaction, 
namely  the  time  required  for  collision  ot  the  reacting  molecules,  is  not 
only  a  function  of  the  conccDtration  of  the  molecules,  but  also,  very 
naturally,  it  is  a  function  of  the  speed  of  their  movement;  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction,  or  rather  of  this  part  of  it,  must  hence  increase  with 
the  temperature.  Most  chemical  reactions  increase  in  speed  with  the 
temperature,  however,  at  a  very  much  greater  rate  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  velocity  of  the  molecalcs.  For  most 
chemical  reactions  at  temperatures  of  from  1040"  C.  the  rate  of  the 
reaction  doubles  or  trebles  with  a  rise  in  temperature  of  10°,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  is  not  constant,  being"  greater  than  twice  or  thrice  at 
lower  temperatures  and  less  at  higher.  If  only  the  velocity  of  the 
molecular  movement  was  concerned  in  this  increase  in  the  reaction  veloc- 
ity, the  rate  should  increase  uniformly  with  the  temperature.  For 
example,  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  all  molecules  at  20*"  C.  (293"  Abs.) 
is  2.015X10-^^X293  ergs,  and  at  30*  it  is  2.015X10-^^X303  ergs.  Since 
the  kinetic  energj',  ^'2  ^IV-.  is  proportional  to  the  S(|nare  of  the  velocity 
of  movement,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
speed  of  molecular  movement,  at  30"  should  be  to  that  at  20"  as  the 
square  root  of  303/293  or  1,017.  It  is  evident  from  this  calculation,  as 
tlie  actual  increase  is  2-3  times  this  amount,  that  chemical  reactions  are 
ioereased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  in  some  other  way  than  exclusively 
by  the  increase  of  velocity  of  molecular  movement.  This  brings  us  to 
tlie  second  period  in  a  chemical  reaction:  namely,  the  time  required  for 
the  molecular  rearrangement. 

Chemical  resistance.  If  it  be  admitted  that  rearrangement  only  takes 
place  within  the  molecule,  if  in  other  words  it  is  admitted  that  molecules 
really  interact  only  when  combined,  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time 
will  be  necessary  for  the  molecular  rearrangement  to  take  place  by  which 
I  he  reaction  is  consummated  and  the  new  molecular  species  are  formed. 
Now  this  intramolecular  rearrangement  can  only  spontaneously  occur  in 
the  direction  of  greater  molecular  stability;  that  is,  of  less  potential 
energy.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  resistance  to  chemical 
reactions.  While  very  little  is  known  about  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  consists,  in  a  measure  at  any  rate,  in  the  stability  of  the  molecular 
form  of  the  molecule.  The  atoms  are  probably  packed  very  closely 
together  in  a  molecule.  The  resistance  to  movement,  or  the  internal 
molecular  friction  opposing  the  molecular  rearrangements,  may  be  eitlier 
high  or  low,  but  it  is  often  high.  Tlie  length  of  time  union  between 
molecular  species  persists  before  rearrangement  takes  place,  and  the 
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reaction  is  ended,  is  extremely  variable.  In  some  cases  the  time  is  long 
and  the  intermediate  substances  are  hence  so  stable  that  they  may  be 
isolated  in  quantities;  in  other  cases  the  resistance  to  rearrangement  is 
so  slight  that  the  reaction  takes  place  almost  instantaneously  and  these 
intermediate  compounds  are  so  unstable  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  and 
ofttn  llieir  existence  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
transformation.  It  is,  for  example,  very  difficult  often  to  prove  that 
molecular  oxygen  unites  with  the  substance  oxidized  before  the  reaction 
is  consummated,  but  oxyhemoglobin  is  such  an  intermediate  substance 
vvhicli  in  the  absence  of  either  alkaline  or  acid  reaction  is  fairly  stable 
and  may  be  isolated.  Since  a  rise  in  temperature  increases  the  motion 
of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  and. thus  increases  their  lability,  it  shortens 
Uie  period  of  the  reaction  by  shortening  the  time  taken  up  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage  and  so  hastens  the  reaction.  It  accelerates  by  diminishing 
the  resistance,  but  does  not  so  greatly  affect  the  chemical  affinities.  Heat 
having  this  double  action  accelerates  chemical  reactions  more  than 
physical.  Nearly  all  vital  reactions  or  activities  are  doubled  or  trebled 
by  a  rise  of  temperature  of  10"*  between  the  limits  10-40'  C. 

The  action  of  a  catalyst  may  be  pictured  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  the  action  of  heat,  in  that  the  chemical  resistance  is  reduced,  so  that 
the  time  required  for  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  reaction  is  greatly 
shortened  and  hence  the  reaction  is  hastened.  For  example,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  reaction  in  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form  water 
involves  the  intermediate  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  thus 

2.     2H  O    ' — -2H  U-lo 

2     2  2         1^       I 

Finely  divided  platinum  has  the  properly  of  rendering  hydrogen  perox- 
ide so  unstable  that  it  decomposes  with  great  speed,  so  that  the  total 
time  required  in  the  reaction  is  enormously  shortened.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  also,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  hastening  is  produced. 
It  is  found  that  any  substance  which  will  unite  with  the  platinum,  and 
thus  presumably  occupy  the  bonds  of  the  platinum  where  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  ordinarily  takes  hold,  will  poison  or  prevent  the  action  of  the 
platinum.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphide  or  carbon  bisulphide  are  true  poisons 
of  this  catalysis.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  presence  of 
platinum  there  are  these  reactions: 

L    Hj^-fO^ — "H^O, 

2.     2H„0^  ^Pt  — ^  Ill^O^Pt 
I  3.    2iro^Pt— -2n  0  4-0  4-Pt 

■  2     2  2        '        2    ' 

Another  reaction  of  this  same  type  where  the  action  is  hastened  by  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  union  between  the  catalyst  and  an  inter- 
mediate product  of  the  reaction  is  that  of  the  formation  of  ether  from 
alcohol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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Another  fundamental  property  of  catalytic  agents  is  that,  in  many 
eases  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  change  the  point  of  equilibrium  of  revers- 
ible reactions.  A  great  many  reactions,  possibly  all  of  them,  never  go 
completely  to  an  end.  Tlicy  apparently  come  to  rest,  but  it  is  found  that 
there  is  more  or  less  of  the  unchanged,  reacting  substance  still  present 
when  this  happens.  Such  reactions  are  said  to  be  reversible.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  common  reversible  reactions  that  very  little  energy 
exchange  takes  place  in  them.  Such  a  reversible  reaction  is  that  gen- 
erally cited  between  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol.  If  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  are  mixed,  union  takes  place  between  them  with  the  formation  of 
ethyl  acetate.  The  reaction  apparently  comes  to  an  end  when  there  are 
nbout  33  molecules  each  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  and  66  of  the  ethyl 
acetate.  If  ethyl  acetate  be  dissolved  in  water,  it  will  break  up  into  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol  until  the  three  reacting  molecules  are  present  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before.  This  point  is  called  the  point  of  equilibrium  of 
the  reaction. 

c  H  0  -f  c  II  on    -^-^    c  n  .o.co.ch  +  h  o 

This  reaction  goes  in  the  left-handed  direction  if  ethyl  acetate  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  in  the  right-handed  if  a  start  is  made  with  alcohol 
and  acid.  At  the  time  of  equilibrium  the  reaction  has  not  stopped,  but 
is  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  number  of  molecules  of  acetate  break- 
ing up  is  just  equal  to  the  number  being  formed  in  any  time  interval. 

This  reaction  may  be  catalyzed  by  lipase,  an  enzyme  or  catalytic  agent 
found  in  cells,  but  it  is  found  that  while  the  point  of  equilibrium  is 
reached  in  a  shorter  time,  it  has  not  changed  the  relative  concentration 
of  the  reacting  molecules.  The  fact  that  the  point  of  equilibrium  of  the 
rpaction  is  not  changed  by  the  catalyst  means  that  the  catalyst  must 
accelerate  the  reactions  in  each  direction  equally,  otherwise,  in  any 
interval  of  time,  there  would  be  more  molecules  of  acid  and  alcohol  unit- 
ii^g  than  of  ethyl  acetate  breaking  up^  or  vice  versa,  and  the  point  of 
«t|uilibrium  would  be  shifted.  On  the  theory  of  the  catalysis  being  due 
^  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  unstable  stage,  this  behavior  is 
rt^adily  understood,  since  the  reaction  has  to  pass  through  this  stage  in 
whichever  direction  it  is  going.  This  fact,  that  the  catalysts  catalyze 
dually  both  reactions  in  a  reversible  reaction,  is  known  as  ike  reversihle 
ndion  of  enzymes.  It  was  first  obser\Td  in  the  case  of  the  enzyme 
Tn^ltase.  This  catalyzes  the  union  of  glucose  to  form  isomaltose  and 
^'at(T,  and  of  umltose  and  water  to  form  glucose.  It  has  since  been  shown 
*l«o  for  other  reversible  reactions  and  other  catalysts.  Kastle  and  Loe- 
^"h.irt  showed  the  reversible  reaction  of  lipase,  and  Taylor  reported  the 
'"m-rsihle  s>^n thesis  of  protamine  by  a  proteolytic  enzyme. 
The  intermediate  body  composed  of  catalyst  and  reacting  molecules 
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is  generally  unstable,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  when  it  is  formed  it 
might  in  some  way  be  rendered  more  stable.  If  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  have  a  complex  formed  of  enzyme  and  various  species  of  reacting 
molecules  whif'h  might  be  very  complex  and  stable  within  narrow  limits. 
It  is  possible  that  the  synthesis  of  amino-acids  to  make  proteinSj  and 
other  syntheses,  are  brought  about  in  this  way  in  protoplasm,  the  proto- 
plasm being  essentially  composed  of  the  enzymes  united  with  the  sub- 
stances  upon  which  they  act  The  substance  making  the  intermediate 
stage  stable  might  be  called  an  anti-ferment. 

The  catalytic  agents  of  cells  are  known  as  enzymes,  a  word  meaning 
literally  in  yeast,  from  the  Greek,  en,  in;  zyme,  leaven.  An  enzyme  is  an 
organic  catal>i:ic  agent  found  in,  or  isolated  from,  living  matter.  These 
catalytic  agents  are  very  numerous  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  activity  of 
living  protoplasm  in  a  chemical  sense  is  due.  Some  of  these  enzymes  are 
easily  isolated  from  cells;  they  are  exocellular;  such  are  the  various 
digestive  enzymes,  pepsin,  trj^psin,  invertin,  ptyalin,  maltase,  and  the 
alcoholic  enzyme,  zymase.  Others,  however,  have  not  yet  been  isolated, 
and  the  more  fundamental  reactions  of  living  matter,  such  as  the  oxida- 
tions or  the  preliminary  fragmentations  of  the  molecules,  arc  apparently 
due  to  some  enzymes  of  a  very  unstable  kind  which  are  firmly  tied  to  tlie 
structure  of  the  cell.  It  may  be  that  for  these  reactions  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  two  or  more  contiguous  or  looselj'-bound  enzymes  may  be 
necessary,  so  that  by  separating  them  their  action  is  lost.  At  any*  rale, 
it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  bring  about  the  synthesis  produced  by 
the  cell  if  the  structure  of  the  cell  is  first  destroyed. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  enzymes  found  in  cells ;  among  them  are 
those  which  produce  hydrolyses,  such  as  the  digestive  enzymes,  and  by 
whose  action  the  synthetic  formation  of  various  colloidal  constituents 
may  be  explained ;  oxidases;  peroxidases;  catalascs;  and  various  enzymes 
producing  fermentations  such  as  zymase.  Among  the  hydrolytic  enzymes 
may  be  mentioned  invertin,  maltase,  laccase,  amylase,  dcxtrinase,  cytase, 
emulsin,  myrosin,  pepsin,  trypsin,  erepsin,  probably  rennin,  and  other 
proteases;  the  esterases,  such  as  various  lipases;  deamidizing  enz^ines, 
such  as  adenase,  guanase;  arginase;  nucleases;  and  glyoxalase.  It  is 
possible  that  these  enzymes  form  part  of  the  organized  protoplast,  and 
that  their  hydrolytic  activity  is  checked  by  the  presence  of  anti-enzymes 
partieular  conditions  of  alkalinity  and  so  on. 

The  physical  chemistry  of  oxidation. — Since  the  whole  of  the  ener; 
used  in  the  production  of  living  phenomena  comes  immediately  or  sec 
ondarily  from  the  oxidation  of  the  foods,  an  understanding  of  the  procc-ss 
of  oxidation  is  necessary  before  vital  processes  can  be  understood;  a 
short  account  of  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  oxidation  may  be  given  at 
this  place.    There  are  two  kinds  of  oxidations  going  on  in  living  matter: 
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amely,  those  taking  place  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
those  in  which  the  oxidation  is  produced  by  easily  reducible  food  sub- 
stances or  their  metabolic  fragments.  The  first  process  is  called  aerobic 
respiration ;  the  second  anaerobic.  In  aerobic  respiration  the  oxidizing 
agent  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  term  oxidation,  which  literally  means  a  process  of  souring,  from 
the  Greek,  oxys,  acid,  includes  in  chemistry  not  only  processes  which 
involve  the  transfer  of  oxygen,  but  it  is  used  to  signify  any  process 
which  results  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  positive  valences,  or  the 
diminution  of  negative  valences  of  a  compound  or  element,  whether  this 
is  produced  by  oxygen  or  some  otlier  agent.  Thus  the  reaction  between 
ferric  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  by  which  iodine  is  set  free  is  called 
an  oxidation,  the  iodide  being  oxidiised  by  the  ferric  chloride.  The  re- 
action is  as  follows: 

Fe  -I-  3C1  +  K  4-  I Fv  _j_  301  -f  K  -f-  I 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ionic  reaction  that  the  oxidation  has  really 
involved  the  passage  of  a  positive  charge  of  electricity  from  the  ferric 
atom,  which  is  the  oxidizing  reagent,  to  the  iodine  atom;  or  the  passage 
of  a  negative  electrical  charge  from  the  iodine  ion  to  the  ferric  ion,  thus 
reducing  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  cannot  be  an  oxidation  without 
a  corresponding  reduction.  A  similar  reaction  is  that  between  nitric 
acid  and  silver,  leading  to  the  formation  of  silver  nitrate.  This  may  be 
written  as  follows  from  the  ionic  point  of  view: 


NO,-f-OH-f  Ag— Ag-f  OH  +  NO^ 
5      ""^ 


Ag-f  OH-f 


-f-NO^ ^Ag-fNO^-fH^O 

In  this  reaction  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oxidizing  reagent  is  the  ion,  NO^, 
T^liich  has  a  positive  charge  held  at  a  very  high  potential,  and  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  silver  to  the  positively 
charged  Ag  ion.  It  may  at  first  seem  unlikely  that  nitric  acid  should 
dissociate  in  this  way  into  NO.,,  and  OH,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
unpofisible  that  such  a  dissociation  in  small  amounts  takes  place.  The 
weaker  the  acid  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  dissociate  somewhat  as  a  base 
88  well  as  an  acid.  Water,  for  example,  functions  both  as  a  base 
^d  an  acid.  Boric  acid  is  nearly  as  basic  as  it  is  acid.  Hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  HCIO,  is  also  a  very  weak  acid  and  probably  dissociates  in 

this  way  in  part  into  CI  -f  Oil ;  the  positive  chlorine  being  the  active 
*g^nt.  It  will  be  observ^cd  that  in  all  the  oxidations  of  this  type  a 
hydroxyl  group  combines  with  the  oxidized  substance.  Another  reaction, 
^  oxidation  which  does  not  involve  oxygen,  is  the  oxidation  of  zinc  by 
^  icid.    In  this  case  there  is  the  reaction 


Zii^  -f- 2^  +  2Cl Zn  -f.  2C1 +  H^ 
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In  this  reaction  the  hydrogen  is  the  oxidizing  agent  giving  up  a  positive 
charge  to  the  zinc  which  is  thus  oxidized.  Similarly  all  processes  of  oxi- 
dation, could  we  trace  them  out,  would  be  found  to  involve  the  transfer 
of  a  negative  electron  from  one  element  to  another,  the  one  which  receives 
it  being  reduced  and  the  element  losing  the  negative  charge  being  thus 
rendered  more  positive  and  being  said  to  be  oxidized. 

Whether  the  foregoing  picture  of  the  process  of  oxidation  be  in  all 
particulars  right  or  not,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  oxidation  does 
involve,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  process  can  le  watched,  the  transfer 
of  positive  and  negative  electrical  particles  or  electrons,  and  that  this  is 
the  essence  of  the  process.  Moreover,  the  more  easily  a  substance  gives 
up  a  negative  charge  the  more  active  will  it  be  as  a  reducing  agent ;  and 
similarly  the  more  easily  it  gives  up  a  positive  charge,  or  acquires  a 
negative,  the  more  active  will  it  be  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Oxygen  acts 
as  an  oxidizing  agent  because  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  take  away  a 
negative  charge  from  other  substances  and  go  over  into  the  form  of  an 
oxygen  ion,  or  of  electro-negative  oxygen. 

The  great  importance  of  this  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  physio- 
logical chemistry  is  that  it  shows  at  once  that  every  oxidation  in  proto- 
plasm is  at  the  bottom  an  electrical  process  involving  the  transfer  of 
electrical  charges.  In  other  words,  an  electrical  disturbance  of  some 
kind,  albeit  possibly  within  molecular  dimensions,  must  occur  in  every 
combustion  in  the  protoplasm.  It  thus  furnishes  a  point  of  attack  of  the 
origin  of  the  electrical  disturbances  which  are  so  characteristic  of  living 
matter  of  all  kinds  and  enables  an  understanding  of  the  disappearance 
of  these  currents  when  the  respiration  of  the  protoplasm  is  prevented.        _ 

While  ordinarily  the  transfer  of  the  electric^al  charge  from  one  atom  ■ 
to  another  releases,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  hcat»  energy 
which  had  been  potential,  under  suitable  conditions  this  energy  does  not 
take  the  form  of  heat,  that  is  of  indiscriminate  molecular  vibrations,  but 
of  a  steady  migration  of  the  ions,  the  positive  in  one  direction,  the  nega- 
tive in  another,  so  that  we  have  an  electrical  current  which  can  do  work,  j 
This  happens  in  the  particular  arrangement  which  is  called  a  battery.  If  fl 
a  piece  of  zinc  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with 
the  liberation  of  hydrogen  gas  and  of  much  heat.  In  this  case  the  oxidiz- 
ing substance  is  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxidized  substance 
is  the  zinc  which  escapes  into  solution  as  a  positive  ion.  The  heat  may 
be  due  to  the  violent  separation  of  the  zinc  and  hydrogen  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  charge  from  one  to  the  other.  If,  however,  the  zinc  be  placed 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  this  is  in  contact  through  a  porous  cup 
or  directly  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  which  is  a  plate  of  cop- 
per, and  if  the  copper  and  the  zinc  are  connected  with  a  wire,  the  zinc  dis- 
solves as  it  did  before,  and  copper  is  deposited,  but  there  is  no  appear- 
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aiiee  of  heat  or  veiy  little,  but  instead  an  electrical  current  is  produced 
from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  in  the  solution  and  in  the  opposite  dii^ction 
outside.  This  reaction  is  a  true  oxidation -reduction  reaction.  In  this 
case  the  zinc  dissolves  extremely  slowly  when  the  battery  is  not  short- 
circuited,  that  is  when  the  zinc  and  copper  are  not  connected,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  in  a  zinc  sulphate  solution  so  very  few  hydrogen 
ions  to  oxidize  the  zinc ;  but  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  made  with  the 
copper,  the  copper  ions  in  the  solution  which  have  a  greater  oxidizing 
potential  than  the  hydrogen  are  able  to  give  up  their  charges  to  the  cop- 
per plate  and  these  charges  are  conducted  by  the  wire  to  the  zinc  plate, 
thus  oxidizing  the  zinc  so  that  it  can  go  into  solution  as  a  positive  ion. 
This  is,  as  it  were,  an  oxidation  at  a  distance,  the  oxidizing  and  reducing 
agents  not  being  in  direct  union,  but  indirectly  through  the  copper  plate 
and  wire.  There  is,  of  course,  some  loss  of  energy  as  heat  produced  by 
the  movement  of  the  ions  through  the  solution  and  in  part  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  electrons  through  the  wire,  but  the  loss  is  not  great.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  processes  in  a  battery  which  give  rise  to  the 
electrical  phenomena  of  the  battery  are  oxidation-reduction  processes. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  prove 
it,  that  the  electrical  phenomena  of  protoplasm  might  arise  directly  in 
this  way  from  the  oxidation -reduction  phenomena  of  protoplasm.  They 
may,  however,  have  an  indirect  relation  to  the  oxidation,  as  has  been 
pointed  out. 

In  order  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  shall  oxidize  it  must  first  go  into 
solution.  It  is  only  in  the  presence  of  water  that  oxygen  has  the  power 
of  oxidizing  rapidly.  The  first  question,  then,  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
oxidation  by  oxygen.  Wliat  happens  to  oxygen  when  it  goes  into  solution 
in  water?  This  raises  a  most  fundamental  question,  to  which  no  definite 
answer  can  at  present  be  given ;  there  have  been  several  answers. 

The  first  view  is  that  of  van't  Iloff,    According  to  him,  the  oxygen 
I  probably  ionizes  when  it  goes  into  solution  in  water,  splitting  into  a 

small  number  of  0  and  0  ions.    It  is  the  0  ions  which  have  the  oxidizing 

I  power.     It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  prove  that  such  an  ionization 

I  takes  place,  although  something  similar  appears  to  happen  in  many  gases 

f  »t  high  temperatures,  dissociation  into  atoms  taking  place.    It  is  also  sug- 

?(*sted  by  others  that  all  processes  of  ionization  involve  a  union  between 

wlvent  and  ionizing  substance  and  this  view,  while  not  entirely  incom- 

patiblewith  the  foregoing,  will,  if  substantiated,  cause  some  modification 

I  of  the  explanation. 

I      Another  view  is  that  of  Traube,  according  to  which  the  oxygen  always 
I  tinjtes  with  the  water,  to  form  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is  the  real  oxi- 
dizing agent.    The  reaction  might  be  written  as  follows : 
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2H  0  4-  0     — *    2H  0  H 

3         '         3  2     2  ^M 

This  view  leaves  unexplaiued  the  cause  of  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

There  is  a  growing  amount  of  evidence  that  all  true  solution  is  a 
process  of  eliemical  union  between  the  solvent  and  solute,  possibly 
through  the  extra  valences  on  the  molecules  of  the  two  kinds.  It  may 
be  that  the  oxidation  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  oxidation  by  chlorine  or 
bromine.  When  bromine  dissolves  in  water  it  is  known  to  form  hypo- 
broraous  acid,  Jbromates  and  bromide.  The  reactions  might  be  written 
as  follows  on  the  basis  that  the  interaction  of  the  water  and  the  bromine 
can  only  take  place  when  a  chemical  union  exists  between  them: 

L     2(Br^)  +211^0 (2H„0)(Br^)^ 

2.  (2H^0)(Br^),      — -     -^HBr -f  2H0Br 

3.  HBrO    —  it^-OBr;  or  HBrO      —     Br  +  OH 
Or  the  reaction  might  be  with  t!ie  water  molecules  (H  0) 

1.  2Br   +  (H  O)      ^^      Br  (H  O) 

2.  HO  Br     — -    3HBr  -f  HOBr  +  HO, 

Since  the  ion,  BrO,  has  little  or  no  oxidizing  power,  and  the  power 
the  hydrogen  ion  is  very  much  less  than  tlie  solution  possesses,  the  oxi-  _ 
dizing  agent  would  be  the  positive  bromine  obtained  from  the  bromine  I 
hydrate. 

The  oxidizing  power  of  oxygen  may  be  represented  in  the  same  way : 

L     20^  +  3H^O    — *    H^O^    —    2CX)H -[- H^O^  4- H^O 
2.     OOH 5  + OH 

The  oxidizing  agent  would  be  the  oxygen  hydrate.  The  above  reaction 
would  be  in  case  the  oxygen  is  monovalent  in  the  gaseous  form.  If  it, 
were  bivalent,  the  reaction  would  be 

20^  +  3H^O OtOH)^  +  2H^O,  .      ^ 

These  reactions  would  account  for  the  general  appearance  of  hydroger^ 
peroxide  during  the  reaction.  They  are.  of  course,  in  the  case  of  oxygeiim., 
purely  hypothetical,  since  neither  0(011)2  nor  0011  have  been  isolateA- 
There  are  two  facts,  however,  which  are  undoubted :  one  is  that  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  is  enormously  more  rapid  in  the  presence  of  water,  aritl 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  accompanying  many  oxidations.  Xt 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  union  of  some  kind  between  the  water  and  tli' 
oxygen  certainly  precedes  the  oxidizing  process.  The  solubility  of  oxygei 
clearly  indicates  this  also,  since  the  solubility  is  greater  than  that  of 
completely  indifferent  gas  such  as  liydrogen,  or  helium.  There  is  no] 
doubt,  either,  that  in  the  case  of  the  halogens  the  acids  corresponding  Koj 
hypobromous  acids  are  always  formed  when  tiiey  dissolve  in  water;  am 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  metals,  such 
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Cu(On)a.  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrates  in  the  solutions.  The  facts 
are^  then,  that  the  exact  beliavior  of  oxygen  in  water  is  uncertain,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just,  what  the  oxidizing  principle  really  is.  It  is 
worth  noting  that,  if  there  is  in  protoplasm  a  substance  which  will  com- 
bine with  oxygen  in  the  way  supposed  for  the  water,  it  will  form  just 
auch  a  union  with  the  oxygen.    Henioglobin  is  such  a  substance. 

Summary. — We  may  summarize  as  follows  the  results  of  the  study 
of  the  physical  chemistry  of  protoplasm  made  in  this  chapter.    Proto- 
plasra,  that  is  tlic  real  living  protoplast,  consists  of  a  gel,  or  sol,  wliich 
is  composed  of  tJie  colloids  of  an  unknown  nature  which  include  protein, 
lipin  and  carbohydrate.    Whether  these  colloidal  particles  consist  of  one 
large  colloidal  compound  in  which  enzymes^  protein,  phospholipiu  and 
carbohydrate  are  united  to  make  a  molecule  which  may  be  called  a 
biogeu,  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  it  seems  probable  that  something 
of  the  sort  is  the  case.    This  colloid  exists  in  the  form  of  a  geK    That  is, 
it  always  contains  a  large  amount  of  water  and  this  water  has  in  it  salts. 
The  gel  of  the  protoplasm  is  not  often  uniform,  but   it  is  differen- 
tiated physically  and  chemically  in  different  parts  of  the  cell.    The  cell 
IS  not  isotropic,  as  the  raorphologists  say.    The  movemenis  of  the  proto- 
plasm  and  so  the  activity  of  the  cell,  the  vital  activity,  appear  to  be  due 
to  tlie  varying  alfmity  of  this  gel,  or  of  particular  parts  of  it,  for  water, 
by  which  water  is  caused  to  enter,  or  leave  it.    This  affinity  for  water 
may  be  modified  in  various  ways.    It  may  be  modified  by  salts,  which 
exist  usually  in  loose  or  more  firm  chemical  onion  with  the  colloids.    Some 
salts  if  introduced  into  the  protoplasm  will  cause  the  protoplasm  to  take 
up  tnore  wrater,  others  to  lose  water.    It  may  be  modified  by  a  change  in 
the  reaction  of  the  cell,  by  the  production  of  acid.    And,  above  all,  it  is 
niodificd  by  the  chemical  cliangcs  occurring  in  the  colloid  itself,  for  this 
colloid  13  very  unstable.    The  last  is  the  cause  undoubtedly  of  most  of 
the  rhythmic  and  other  activities  of  protoplasm.    The  protoplast,  which  is 
probjihly  the  contimions  phase,  undergoes  oxidations,  and  rn  virtue  of  the 
chmges  thus  produced  the  affinity  for  water  by  the  colloid  is  changed.    It 
maybe  simply  a  local  affinity  alteration,  such  as  we  see  in  the  streaming 
[  Aiuttba,  in  which  the  protoplasm  suddenly  appears  to  become  more  liquid 
in  one  region  or  another  of  the  cell,    A  stimulus,  on  this  view,  is  anything 
wliich  alters  the  afRnity  for  water  on  the  part  of  the  protoplast,  and  as 
Ihia  affinity  is  a  very  delicate  adjustment  it  may  be  altered  by  a  great 
I  THriety  of  means.     Hence  stimuli  may  be  either  chemical,  physical  or 
■■ttlianieal.  since  by  all  of  these  means  we  may  produce  chemical  changes 
^fceh  will  alter  the  affinity  of  the  cell  for  water. 

Every  activity  of  this  protoplast  is  accompanied  by  an  electrical 
disturbance,  the  blaze  current,  or  current  of  action.  The  way  in  which 
this  electrical    disturbance    is    produced    is   still   entirely   dark;    and 
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its  aignificance,  or  rather  its  possible  function,  is  equally  dark.  But 
men  have  imagined  three  possible  ways  in  which  it  might  be  produced : 
It  might  be  produced  by  the  change  in  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  col- 
loid and  water,  as  happens  in  a  capillary  electrometer  when  the  surface 
of  contact  of  mercury  and  acid  is  altered ;  it  might  be  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  acid  as  a  result  of  chemical  decomposition^  the  hydrogen 
ions  in  some  way  setting  up  a  concentration  chain  effect  by  their  greater 
velocity  of  movement,  the  colloids  assisting  by  forming  semi-permeable 
membranes,  thus  interposing  resistances  to  the  passage  of  the  negative 
ion;  or  the  electrical  disturbance  might  be  the  direct  result  of  the  oxi- 
dation, eveiy  oxidation  involving  a  minute  current  when  the  positive 
charge  is  passed  from  the  oxidizing  to  the  oxidized  body.  How  such  an 
effect  could  be  propagated  to  a  distance  beyond  the  molecule  has  not 
been  explained.  Evidently  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  electrical  disturbance  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

All  the  chemical  processes  in  the  cell^  so  necessary  for  the  quick 
response  to  a  stimulus  and  to  recovery  from  the  effects  of  a  stimulus, 
are  accelerated  by  the  presence  in  the  cells  of  accelerators  of  these  re- 
actions, and  these  accelerators  are  called  enzymes.  The  nature  of  none 
of  these  is  definitely  known,  and  the  protoplast  itself,  or  the  biogens, 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  accelerators.  The  enzymes, 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking,  are  not  distributed  evenly  through  the 
cell,  but  exist  in  definite  locations,  so  that  the  changes  in  one  part  differ 
from  those  in  another,  thus  producing  a  physiological  division  of  labor 
and  a  physiological  diversity  no  less  marked  than  the  morphological 
diversity. 

Finally  the  structures  of  cells  are  so  characteristic  and  definite  as 
to  show  that  the  cell  is  organized  in  some  way  or  other.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  this  organization  must  in  the  long  run  be  caused  by 
the  molecules  of  which  the  protoplast  is  composed,  just  as  the  form  of 
a  crystal  is  produced  by  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must 
hence  be  the  expression  of  the  molecular  form  of  the  biogens. 
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PAST  II. 

THE  MAMiULIAN  BODY  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MACHINE,    ITS 
GROWTH,  MAINTENANCE,  ENERGY  TRANSFORJilATIONS 

AND  WASTE  SUBSTANCES. 


We  have  now  to  inquire  more  in  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
processes  hy  which  the  animal  body  grows,  and  maintains  itself  from 
the  foods;  what  the  source  is  of  the  heat  it  so  constantly  produces; 
whence  comes  its  power  of  moving  and  doing  work;  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  waste  products  it  forma,  and  the  causes  of  the  variations  which 
they  show  in  diverse  conditions  of  diet  and  health.  All  these  processes 
are  included  in  the  province  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  It  is,  then,  the 
nutrition  of  animals  and  in  particular  of  mammals  which  we  shall 
consider  in  the  following  chapters.  We  shall  take  up,  first,  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  body  and  then  pass  on  to  the  study  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  organization  and  in  its 
development  and  energy  transformations. 

In  order  that  organisms  shall  maintain  their  form  unchanged,  that 
they  shall  transform  into  their  own  substance  this  mass  of  material  dif- 
ferent  from  themselves  on  which  they  subsist,— that  they  shall  make 
themselves  out  of  their  foods, — it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  some 
kind  of  an  organizing  force  at  work.  Organization  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everj^thing  living,  not  only  of  the  materia!  side  of  our  existence,  but  of 
the  mentai  as  well.  The  organism  may  be  but  an  enlarged,  complex 
and  semifluid  crystal.  That  we  shall  remember  experiences,  that  we 
shall  continue  to  exist  as  individuals,  something  of  a  material  kind  must 
persist,  or  be  reconstituted  from  moment  to  moment.  What  is  that  some- 
thing! \Vhat  is  the  nature  of  the  organizing  principle  of  living  things  I 
These  are  fundamental  questions,  but  they  are  questions  to  be  solved  by 
the  experiments  of  the  future.    We  cannot  answer  them  at  present. 

The  body  resembles  a  magnet.  The  body  in  many  particulars 
resembles  a  magnet.  A  magnet  has  existence  as  a  magnet  only  as  long 
as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  organized;  only  as  long  as 
the  molecules  are  oriented  or  organized  into  a  definite  relation  to  each 
other.  The  magnet  is  itself,  then,  an  organism.  It  has  the  power,  like 
the  body,  of  organizing  other  materials  like  itself,  so  that  if  new  iron 
is  brought  to  it,  it  makes  the  new  iron  into  a  part  of  the  magnet  by 
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organizing  the  ultimate  particles  of  tlie  new  iron  to  correspond  to  the 
organization  or  orientation  of  its  own  molecnles.    It  has  the  power  of 
growth.     It  will  pick  the  right  materials,  fine  iron  particles,  out  of  a 
mixture  of  iron  and  other  substances,  rejecting  the  useless  and  assimilat- 
ing  the  substances  like  itself.    It  may  be  cut  in  two,  like  many  organisms, 
and  each  part  becomes  a  magnet  like  that  from  which  it  came.    If  heated 
to  a  point  at  which  its  organization  is  lost;  if  heated,  in  other  words, 
to  a  point  at  which  tlie  orientation  of  the  molecules  in  consequence  of 
their  rapid  movement  is  lost,  the  magnetism  disappears.    Its  property  of 
magnetism  is  lost.    The  maguet  dies  as  an  individual.    How  closely  simi- 
lar to  all  this,  at  least  in  its  superficial  aspect,  is  the  life  history  of  the 
mammalian  organism.     Beginning  life  as  a  very  minute  organism,  it 
assimilates  to  itself,  out  of  tlie  mixture  of  foodstuffs  brought  to  it,  sub- 
stances like  itself.    It  grows  like  the  magnet.    Its  power  of  organization 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  magnet's  powei*s  of  organization.    Like 
the  magnet,  the  organism  cannot  assimilate  all  kinds  of  things^  but  only 
those  things  of  a  certain  special  kind  depending  on  the  shape  and  nature 
of  the  molecules.    Like  the  magnet,  too,  it  can  only  continue  to  exist  below 
a  certain  temperature.    If  heated  to  its  critical  temperature  the  organ- 
ism, like  the  magnet,  ceases  to  exist  as  an  organism,  although  composed 
of  the  same  elements  as  before  the  heating.     In  the  heated  magnet, 
although  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  magnet,  the  property  of  magnetism  still 
exists  concealed  from  our  eyes  in  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Each  molecule  preserves  the  property  of  magnetism.    Is  it  not  probable 
that  so  in  an  organism  the  psychic  and  other  properties  of  vitalism  are 
really  inherent  in  and  continue  to  exist  in  the  particles  of  which  the 
molecules  and  atoms  are  composed,  but  that  they  are  concealed  from  our 
dull  vision!    The  organism  at  death  may  be  resolved  into  a  multitude  of 
psychic  elements,  of  elements  possessed  of  vitalism,  but  this  vitalism,  this 
psychism,  is  now  in  a  multitude  of  small  molecular  and  atomic  units  and 
the  organism  as  an  organism  ceases  to  exist.    The  law  of  the  conserv'ation 
of  energy,  namely,  that  energy  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed, 
but  may  be  organized  to  appear  in  different  forms,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
Jnental  laws  of  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.     The  biologist  may 
wme  day  add  its  counterpart  in  the  la^v  of  the  conservation  of  psychism. 
T^e  property  of  psychism  may  be  a  fundamental  property  of  every  atom; 
"Jiy»of  every  electron.    But  it  is  only  wlien  organized  that  tliis  property 
appears  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  individual,  a  larger  psychic  unit 

The  magnet  does  not  appear  to  be  undergoing  vigorous  chemical 
change.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  animal  body,  which  is  the 
■^l  of  such  changes.  But  this  difference  is  probably  but  a  difference 
*n  degree.  The  atoms  of  which  the  iron  magnet  is  composed,  there  is 
''W'&on  now  for  thinking,  are  not  everlasting  and  changeless,  but  they 
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maj  be  having  a  metabolism  of  their  own,  new  electrons  being  absorbed 

from  the  ether,  and  old  electrons  being  given  off  to  the  ether*  All  is  in 
flux  in  nature.  Stability  is  but  an  appearance.  Our  brief  lives  are  like 
the  fraction  dt  in  a  differential  equation,  infinitely  brief  in  the  tim  of 
the  universe.    Thiogs  appear  constant  when  observed  for  so  short  a  time. 

We  cannot  pursue  speculations  of  this  nature  concerning  those  great 
problems  awaiting  the  future  biologists.  It  is  for  us  to  clear  the  gi'ound. 
And  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  two  reflections  as  we  consider  how 
liopeless  the  solution  of  those  fundamental  problems  appears  at  the 
present  time:  the  first  is  that  there  is  really  nothing  insignificant  in 
nature,  however  small  our  problems  may  look  to  us.  The  problem  most 
trivial  in  appearance,  if  followed  but  a  little  way,  brings  us  to  the  most 
profound  mysteries  of  nature;  and  the  second  is  that,  however  small  a 
fact  may  appear  to  be,  any  discovery  made  is  multiplied  by  an  infinite 
factor  in  the  course  of  time,  since  it  is  multiplied  by  infinite  time^  so 
that  every  discovery  is  in  reality  infinitely  valuable. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  are  not  in  many  ways 
very  a  propos,  we  may  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
problems  of  how  organisms  maintain  themselves,  what  the  nature  is  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  material  stream  which  flows  through  them 
is  organized  into  the  body  itself ;  whence  come  from  this  organization 
those  properties  of  life  and  consciousness  which  we  may  include  under 
the  term  vitalism  1 
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CHAPTER  VL 
ANBIAL  HEAT. 

Animal  heat. — The  mammalian  body  is  generally  warmer  than  its 
surroundings.  It  has  a  temperature  of  ahout  37»5*  C,  which  is  kept 
nearly  constant  irrespective  of  the  outer  temperature.  It  produces  heat 
like  a  stove;  it  moves  and  expends  energy  in  moving.  Whence  comes 
the  heat  of  the  body ;  and  what  is  the  source  of  the  energy  used  in  move- 
ments, in  doing  work!  Wlmt  are  the  natures  of  the  processes  by  which 
heat  is  liberated  t  These  questions,  or  their  prototypes,  were  among  the 
most  puzzling  which  men  asked  when  they  began  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  j  and  very  crude  were  the  answers  which 
were  given  in  the  twilight  of  learning.  ^len  imagined  that  heat  was  an 
essence,  or  substance,  which  found  its  way  into  and  out  of  the  body; 
or  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  cardinal  elements  of  which  things  were 
made,  earth,  air  and  water  being  the  other  three.  Men  knew  nothing  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  heat  They  did  not  know  what  was  happening 
when  a  piece  of  wood  burned,  so  that  their  ideas  about  animal  heat  were 
necessarily  crude  and  generally  wide  of  the  mark.  Even  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  such  brilliant  and  far-seeing  men  as  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace  still  considered  heat  to  be  a  substance  which  could  be  added 
to  or  taken  away  from  bodies ;  although  they  also  suggested  that  it  might 
be  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  finer  particles  of  which  matter  was  composed. 

History  of  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,^ — ^In  the  last 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceotury 
men  began  more  and  more  to  try  experiments  to  discover  something 
about  nature,  for  '*  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  see  in  the  full  light 
of  day/'  Some  experiments  were  tried  by  Mayow,  Boyle  and  Priestley. 
They  put  small  animals  into  confined  spaces  and  discovered  that  they 
soon  died.  They  found  also  that  if  wlien  one  animal  was  dead  they 
introduced  a  second  into  the  same  jar  without  renewing  the  air,  the 
second  died  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  first.  The  air  in  the  jar  was  no 
longer  able  to  support  life.  Moreover,  if  a  candle  was  put  under  a  simi- 
lar jar,  it  was  extinguished  after  a  time.     If,  then,  a  second  lighted 

idle  was  introduced  without  renewing  the  air.  the  light  at  once  w^ent 
it.  These  observation?  showed  that  animals  and  candles  behaved  in 
the  same  way  in  a  closed  space.  Life  and  light  were  extinguished.  The 
experiment  was  then  tried  of  seeing  whether  a  mouse  would  live  in  the 
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air  exhausted  by  a  candle  and  whether  a  candle  would  bum  io  air  in 
which  a  mouse  had  suifocated.  In  other  words,  did  a  candle  and  a  mouse 
change  the  air  in  the  same  way  t  It  was  found  that  mice  would  not  live 
in  air  in  which  candles  could  not  burn.  There  was  evidently  aomething 
similar  in  the  burning  of  a  candle  and  the  breathing  of  an  animal. 
Black,  who  studied  what  had  happened  to  the  air,  says  in  1757 :  "  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  the  change  produced  in  healthful  air  by  the  act 
of  respiration  consists  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  converting  a  part 
of  it  into  fixed  air  [now  called  carbon  dioxide],  because  I  found  that  in 
breathing  by  means  of  a  tube  into  water  of  lime  or  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  I  precipitated  the  lime  and  caused  the  alkali  to  lose  its 
causticity."  Shortly  after  this  Priestley  made  a  kind  of  air  by  heating 
mercuric  oxida^  which  he  called  dephlogistieated  air,  but  which  is  now 
called  by  Lavoisier's  name  of  oxygen.  He  collected  this  air  and  put  a 
lighted  candle  into  it  It  burned  better  than  in  ordinary  air.  He  then 
put  a  mouse  into  some  more  of  the  dephlogistieated  air  and  it  lived  longer 
than  in  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  air.  This  "  dephlogistieated  air  '* 
was  beneficial  alike  to  burning  candles  and  mice.  Priestley  also  found 
that  it  changed  dark  venous  blood  into  red  arterial  blood,  a  change  which 
was  known  to  occur  in  the  lungs. 

Lavoisier.^ — ^The  question  now  turned  on  finding  out  what  the  candle 
did  to  the  air  when  it  burned  in  it.  This  problem  was  solved  by  the 
great  French  chemist  Lavoisier  about  1776,  He  proved  by  a  series  of 
simple  and  convincing  experiments  that  Priestley's  *'  dephlogistieated 
air  * '  was  a  gas  present  in  ordinary  air  and  forming  about  one-fif th  of 
its  volume.  When  metals  were  heated  in  air  they  became  heavier,  not 
because  they  lost  the  light  spirit  of  phlogiston  which  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  heat,  but  because  they  combined  with  this  oxygen.  And  he 
proved  also  that  the  so-called  "  fixed  air  "  was  carbon  dioxide,  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  burning  of  a  candle  consisted,  then, 
in  the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  candle  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  this  process  heat  was  liberated.  Since 
carbon,  or  phosphorus,  or  sulphur  burning  iu  this  air  formed  acids,  he 
called  the  new  or  dephlogistieated  air,  the  acid-maker,  **  oxygen  ** 
(Gr.  oxySf  sour  or  sharp  ;  gennaOj  I  produce) .  He  then  proceeded  to  find 
if  animals  affected  air  in  the  same  way  as  burning  candles.  He  found 
that  they  did*  In  1777  he  published  the  observation  that  animals  placed 
under  a  jar  until  dead  changed  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
carbon  dioxide.  To  re-establish  the  air  so  that  it  would  support  life, 
it  was  necessary  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  and  restore  an  equal  part 
of  oxygen.  He  says:  **  If  one  augments,  or  if  one  diminishes,  in  a  given 
quantity  of  air,  the  quantity  of  eminently  respirable  air  (oxygen)  that 
it  contains,  one  augments  or  one  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  the 
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quantity  of  metal  that  one  can  calcine  in  it  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  time  that  an  animal  can  live  in  it/'  Having  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated that  both  burning  eancllcs  and  living  mice  took  oxygen  out  of 
the  air  and  added  carbon  dioxide  to  it,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  regard  to  the 
place  in  the  body  where  the  conversion  of  oxygen  to  carbon  dioxide  takes 
place,  **  I  have  been  forced  to  Iwo  conclusions  equally  probable  and  be- 
tween which  my  experiments  do  not  permit  me  to  decide.  Either  the 
portion  of  air  eminently  respirablc  (oxygen)  contained  in  atmospheric 
air  is  converted  into  (carbon  dioxide)  fixed  air  in  passing  through  the 
lungs;  or  it  makes  an  exchange  in  this  organ,  on  the  one  hand  the  emi- 
nently respirable  air  is  absorbed,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  lung  returns 
for  it  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  almost  equal  to  it  in  volume," 

Having  thus  shown  the  identity  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  by 
combustion  and  respiration,  he  at  once  inferred  that,  since  a  candle  lib- 
crates  heat  when  it  burns  and  animals  also  produce  heat,  this  animal 
heat  probably  came  from  the  combustion  of  the  body.  In  his  Memoir 
to  the  French  Royal  Academy  in  1777  he  says;  **  I  have  shown  that  the 
pure  air  after  having  entered  the  lungs  cornea  out  in  part  in  the  state  of 
fixed  air  (carbonic  acid).  The  pure  air  in  passing  the  lungs  undergoes 
a  decomposition  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  combustion  of 
coal.  But  in  the  combustion  of  coal  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat 
(materie  de  feu),  of  which  there  should  be  a  similar  disengagement  in 
the  lungs  in  the  interval  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  it  is  this  heat, 
without  doubt,  which  distributed  by  the  blood  throughout  the  animal 
economy  gives  rise  to  the  constant  temperature  of  about  32.5*  Reaumur. 
This  idea  appears  perhaps  hazardous  at  first  glance,  but  before  rejecting 
or  condemning  it,  I  ask  that  it  be  considered  that  it  is  founded  on  two 
constant  and  incontestable  facts:  namely,  on  the  decomposition  of  air 
in  the  lungs,  and  on  the  liberation  of  the  matter  of  fire  (heat)  which 
accompanies  all  decomposition  of  pure  air,  that  is  to  say,  all  passage  of 
pure  air  to  the  state  of  fixed  air/*  As  further  proof  of  this  hypothesis 
he  points  to  tlie  fact  that  those  animals  which  arc  warmest,  such  as  the 
birds,  produce  the  most  carbon  dioxide  in  a  given  time  in  proportion  to 
their  weight. 

In  order  to  establish  this  revolutionary  and  beautiful  hypothesis  that 
animal  heat  was  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  body,  he 
attempted  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  an  animal  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  burned  and  thus  see  whether  the  combustion  of  this 
amount  of  carbon  would  account  for  the  heat  produced.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  perfect  first  a  means  of  measuring  heat,  so  with  the  aid 
of  his  great  compatriot  Laplace,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  physicists, 
he  perfected  the  ice  calorimeter  which  had  been  made  by  Black.  This 
calorimeter  consisted  of  a  double-walled  can,  as  shown  in  Figure  34. 
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In  the  space  between  the  walls  cracked  ice  was  placed.  This  prevenl 
any  heat  from  reaching  the  interior  of  the  can  from  the  outside.  In 
the  interior  there  was  placed  a  cage  which  would  hold  a  guinea  pig,  a 
rabbit  or  other  small  animal,  and  this  cage  was  packed  in  ice.  The  heat 
given  oif  by  the  body  of  the  animal  melted  some  of  the  ice  in  the  interior 
compartment  and  the  water  from  the  melted  ice  was  collected  and 
weighed.  Since  the  melting  of  each  gram  of  ice  requires  an  amount 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram  of  water  from  0* 
to  80'»  and  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
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PIO.  84. — Ice  calorlmetGr  of  LAvolBler  and  Laplace.  The  auimal  wan  placed  In  the 
ctLRe,  A,  and  the  beat  of  Ita  body  melted  ice  In  B,  tbe  water  l«flng  collected  la  Q  and 
welgbed.     The  outer  layer  o(  Ice  la  O  prevettted  beat  from  eoterlDg. 


water  one  degree  was  taken  as  the  unit  amount  of  heat  and  called 
calorie,  to  melt  a  gram  of  ice  requires  80  calories  of  heat.  Of  course, 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  the  ingo  and  outgo  of  air  for  respira- 
tion. Before  or  after  being  in  the  calorimeter  the  guinea  pig  was  placed 
in  another  apparatus  in  which  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  could  be  meas- 
ured. The  result  of  this  experiment  was  as  follows  when  translated  into 
modern  units:  In  10  hours  the  guinea  pig  burned  3.33  grams  of  carbon, 
computed  from  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  The  heat  liberated  by  burn- 
ing this  amount  of  carbon  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  determined  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  melt  326  grams  of  ice  to  water  at  0".  The  guinea  pig  when 
placed  in  the  calorimeter  for  a  given  time  liberated  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  in  10  hours  402  grams  of  ice.  This  should  be  a  little  larger  than 
the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  for  the  pig  was  at 
a  lower  temperature  when  emerging  from  the  calorimeter  than  on  enter- 
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ing  it.  Some  of  the  preformed  body  heat  had  been  lost.  Estimating 
that  the  heat  thus  lost  from  the  body  would  nielt  61  grams  of  ice,  there 
remain  341  grams  of  ice  melted,  as  compared  with  the  326  grams  which 
should  have  been  melted  by  the  combustion  of  the  3.33  grams  of  carbon 
of  the  body.  Thus  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tJiat  at  least  96  per  cent 
of  the  heat  of  the  body  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon.    The  experiment  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Amount  of  carbon  burned  by  a  guinea  pig  in  10  hours,  3.33  granu. 

Heat  liberated  by  burning  this  amount  of  carbon  melts  326.6  grams  of  iee. 

Pig  in  calorimeter  for  10  hours  melted  402.27  grams  ioe. 

Reduction  of  temperftture  of  body  accoimta  for  61.19  grams  ice. 

Heat  produced  by  guinea  pig  in  10  hours  hence  melted  341.08  grama  ice. 

Heat  produced  by  burning  carbon  ia  per  cent  of  total  =r  320/341  =  96  per  cent 

Having  thus  proved  that  animal  heat  was  diie^  in  large  part,  to  the 
union,  or  combustion,  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  he  proceeded  to  find  out 
if  the  oxygen  combined  with  anything  else  than  the  carbon.  Measuring 
the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  and  the  oxygen  in  the  carbon  dioxide, 
he  found  that  only  81  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  carbon ; 
the  other  19  per  cent,  must  combine  with  something  else,  namely  hydro- 
gen, to  form  water.  If  the  figures  just  given  were  corrected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  heat  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  there  was  a 
slight  excess  of  heat  computed  over  that  found.  There  was  also  a  source 
of  error  in  the  experiment.  He  had  measured  the  heat  produced  when 
the  pig  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0"*,  but  the  carbon  dioxide  pro- 
duced while  tlie  pig  was  exposed  to  18°  C.  Perhaps  the  body  burned  more 
carbon  and  produced  more  heat  when  it  was  cold  than  it  did  at  room 
temperature.  This  thought  led  him  to  other  fundamental  discoveries. 
He  undertook  to  determine  whether  more  oxygen  was  consumed  at  low 
temperatures  than  at  high  j  and  wliether  more  oxygen  was  consumed  and 
more  heat  liberated  when  work  was  done.  His  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion were  never  published  in  full,  owing  to  the  interruption  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Academy  Memoirs  caused  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
to  the  death  of  Lavoisier  on  the  guillotine  in  1794,  but  an  abstract 
had  been  published.  These  conehisions  are  fundamental  for  the  science 
of  nutrition.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  man  in  repose  and  fasting  at  an  e.xternal  temperature  of  32.5' 
B.  consumed  per  hour  24.002  liters  0.. 

2.  A  man  in  repose  and  fasting  at  an  external  temperature  of  15°  R. 
consumed  per  hour  26.66  liters  oxygen. 

3.  A  man  during  digestion  consumed  per  hour  37,689  liters  oxygen. 

4.  A  man  fasting,  doing  work  necessary  to  raise  in  15  minutes  a 
weight  of  7,343  kilos  to  a  height  of  199.776  meters,  consumed  per  hour 
63.477  liters  oxygen. 
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5.  A  man  during  digestion  doing  a  similar  amount  of  work  con- 
sumed per  hour  91.248  liters  oxygen. 

Here  we  liave  the  fundamental  observations  tiiat  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  exeretion  of  carbon  dioxide  are  increased  by  cold,  diminished 
by  warmth;  and  increased  by  work  and  by  digestion.  Furthermore, 
the  quantitative  data  are  given  for  man  himself, 

Lavoisier  sums  up  his  work  in  the  following  words:  "  Respiration  is 
only  a  slow  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  is  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  lamp  or  lighted  candle ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  animals  which  respire  are  truly  combustible  bodies 
which  burn  and  consume  themselves."  *'  In  respiration,  as  in  combus- 
tion, it  is  the  air  which  furnishes  oxygen  and  heat,  but  since  in  respiration 
it  is  the  substance  of  the  animal  itself,  it  is  the  blood,  which  furnishes  tlie 
combustible,  if  the  animals  do  not  habitually  repair  by  their  aliment  that 
lost  by  respiration,  the  oil  would  be  lacking  just  as  in  a  lamp ;  the  animal 
would  perish  like  a  lamp  extinguished  when  it  lacks  nourishment.  The 
proof  of  this  identity  of  respiration  and  combustion  is  deduced  imme- 
diately from  experiment."  '*  In  concluding  these  reOwtions  upon  the 
results  which  have  preceded,  one  sees  that  the  animal  machine  is  princi- 
pally govcnied  by  three  regulatory  principles:  respiration,  which  con- 
sumes hydrogen  and  carbon  and  furnishes  lieat;  transpiration,  which 
augments  or  dimiBishes,  following  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  more  or 
less  heat;  and  digestion,  which  returns  to  the  blood  that  which  has  been 
lost  by  transpiration  and  respiration." 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  work  of  this  great  scientist  because  the 
discoveries  he  made  and  expressed  in  such  clear  and  beautiful  language 
are  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  our  science.  Of  that  wonderful  group 
of  brilliant  Frenchmen  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  was  one  of  the  greatest.  He 
terminates  his  last  Memoir  by  a  consolatory  reSection  wrung  from  him, 
no  doubt,  by  the  distracted  state  of  his  country  and  his  own  threatening 
future: 

'*  We  will  terminate  this  memoir  by  a  consolatory  reflection.  It  is 
not  indispensable,  in  order  that  one  should  merit  well  from  humanity  and 
pay  a  tribute  to  his  country,  that  he  should  be  called  to  public  functions 
and  aid  in  the  organization  and  regeneration  of  empires.  The  physician, 
also,  in  the  silence  of  his  study  and  laboratory,  can  exercise  his  patriotic 
functions;  he  can  hope  by  his  work  to  diminish  the  mass  of  evils  which 
afflict  the  human  species,  to  augment  its  happiness  and  well-being;  and 
can  he  contribute  by  new  ways  which  he  discovers  to  the  prolongation  of 
some  years,  of  some  days  even,  of  the  average  human  life,  he,  also,  may 
aspire  to  the  glorious  title  of  benefactor  of  humanity." 

Where  in  the  body  is  the  heat  produced  ? — The  heat  and  the  energy 
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of  the  body  were  thus  proved  by  Lavoisier  to  come  from  the  combustion 
of  the  materials  of  the  body.  We  may  now  consider  where  this  burning 
takes  place  by  which  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  formed  and  heat 
set  free,  Lavoisier  left  this  question  undecided.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  combustion  took  place  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  only  an 
exchange  of  gases,  of  oxygen  for  carbon  dioxide,  took  place  in  the  lungs, 
but  the  combustion  somewhere  else.  This  question  was  settled  by  the 
work  of  various  men.  Lagrange  objected  if  the  combustion  took  place 
in  the  lungs  the  amount  of  heat  the  body  gives  off  is  so  great  that  if  all 
were  liberated  there  it  would  injure  the  lung  tissue.  Spallanzani  showed 
that  all  kinds  of  animals,  whether  they  had  lungs  or  not,  gave  off  carbon 
dioxide  and  consumed  oxygen  and  liberated  heat.  He  took  the  lungs 
out  of  a  frog  and  found  that  the  animal  still  breathed  through  the  skin. 
Edwards  drew  hydrogen  gas  through  blood  and  found  that  the  blood  gave 
off  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen,  thus  showing  that  it 
already  contained  both  of  these  gases  before  it  reached  the  lungs.  Finally 
Magnus  in  1838  received  some  blood  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump 
and  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  gas  in  blood  and 
that  venous  blood  contained  more  CO2  and  less  oxygen  than  arterial 
blood.  These  facts  showed  tliat  only  an  exchange  between  the  gases  of 
the  blood  and  the  outside  air  took  place  in  the  lungs;  the  combustion 
took  place  somewhere  else.  This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  measuring 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  going  to  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  blood 
coming  away.  The  blood  coming  away  was  cooler,  not  hotter.  It  should 
have  been  warmer  if  the  combustion  took  place  in  the  lungs.  On  the 
other  hand,  blood  coming  from  the  muscle  was  hotter,  not  cooler,  than 
that  going  to  it.  Bertholet  showed  tliat  muscles  became  hotter  during 
contraction.  Consequently  by  1850  it  was  believed  that  the  combustion 
took  place  either  in  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  in  the  organs  of  the  body 
or  in  the  organs  themselves.  Finally  by  the  work  of  Pfliiger  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  among  others,  it  was  shown  in  1870  that  the  blood  had  little 
power  of  combustion  and  that  combustion  took  place  in  the  tissues,  and 
indeed  in  the  living  matter  of  the  tissues.  The  union  of  oxygen  and 
liAing  matter,  or  combustion^  takes  place  and  carbon  dioxide  and  heat 
are  produced,  then,  in  the  living  cells  themselves.  The  real  respiration 
occurs  here.  It  is  the  living  matter  which  is  burning,  not  the  food  sub- 
stances circulating  in  the  blood. 

Origin  of  the  heat  set  free  on  combustion. — Wliere  is  the  heat  before 
it  appears  as  heat?  Is  it  in  the  foods,  or  in  the  oxygen,  and  in  what  form 
is  itt  Thia  was  long  a  puzzling  question  and  in  some  ways  it  still  is 
puzzling.  It  may  be  answered  tentatively  and  in  part  as  follows:  Both 
carbon  and  hydrogen  have  a  great  attraction  for  oxygen.  For  some 
reason^  not  at  present  understood,  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  an  atom  of 
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carbon  in  certain  conditions  attract  each  other  so  strongly  tliat  to  sepa- 
rate them  much  work  is  required.  A  similar  attraction  exists,  also, 
l>etweeo  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Why  the  union  between  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  should  be  so  much  firmer  than  between  other  elements  is  not  yet 
clear;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  Wlien,  therefore,  they  are 
separated,  energy  is  consumed;  and  this  energy  is  represented  by  the 
separate  positions  or  distance  apart  of  tlie  atoms.  It  is  energy  of  posi- 
tion or  potential  energy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  condition  of  strain  in  the 
ether  which  fills  all  space.  Light,  working  in  the  chlorophyll  parts  of 
plants,  is  able  to  bring  this  separation  to  pass.  The  light  energy  disap- 
pears and  is  represented  by  the  potential  energy  of  the  sj-stcm  carbo- 
hydrate-oxygen. Now  for  some  reason  carbohydrate,  which  contains  both 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  does  not  combine  readily  with  oxygen  in  spite 
of  the  great  attraction  between  the  oxygen  and  carbon  atoms.  It  is 
as  if  there  was  some  resistance  in  the  way  of  their  union ;  but  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  protoplasm  this  resistance,  whatever  its  nature, 
disappears,  and  now  the  carbon  and  oxygen  atoms  rush  together  with 
great  violence,  drawn  by  their  mutual  attraction.  In  the  violence  of 
their  impact  they  rebound  and  vibrate  vigorously  back  and  forth.  Some- 
times this  vibration  is  so  fast  and  so  vigorous  as  to  give  rise  to  light. 
This  happens  in  the  phosphorescent  substances;  in  other  cases  the  vibra- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  surrounding  molecules  and  is  gradually  dis- 
sipated in  longer  molecular  vibrations,  and  this  we  call  heat. 

Comparison  of  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  with  the  amount  cal- 
culated from  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen*  The  conserva- 
tion of  energy. — ^Having  shown  that  the  heat  and  energy  of  the  body 
come  from  the  oxidation  of  the  substances  of  the  body  and  chiefly  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  as  we  shall  see  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  in 
an  unoxidized  form,  chiefly  as  urea,  CO(NH„)„,  we  may  now  consider  the 
no  less  important  question:  Is  all  the  energy  of  the  body  due  to  oxida* 
tiont  Has  the  body  no  other  source  of  energy  1  Is  there  an  exact  balance 
of  the  energy  set  free  by  the  combustion  in  the  body  and  the  amount 
given  off  from  it?  Energy  may  leave  the  body  as  heat,  or  be  rendered 
latent,  that  is  changed  to  potential  energy,  in  the  evaporation  of  water 
or  in  the  doing  of  work.  Does  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  hold  in 
living  things?  Has  man  no  other  source  of  energy  than  his  foods  and 
oxygen  t  For  there  might  be  some  kind  of  radiant  energy  penetrating 
the  universe  which  is  neither  light  nor  heat,  nor  X-rays,  but  of  a  period 
of  vibration  of  such  a  character  that  it  might  be  absorbed  by  man's  body 
and  transformed  into  intellectual  or  physical  work.  Has  man  any  such 
source  of  energy?  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  vGr>^  important  question 
and  one  which  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  absolutely  settled. 

If  there  were  a  kind  of  ray  of  radiant  energy  which  could  freely 
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penetrate  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  snrroundmg  tissues,  so  that  these 
were  transparent  to  it,  but  %vhich  was  absorbed  by  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  brain  cells  so  as  to  produce  metabolic  changes  in  them, 
it  might  be  possible  to  affect  the  brains  of  men,  or  portions  of  the  brains, 
or  otlier  organs,  directly  without  the  interposition  of  matter.  It  might 
in  this  way  be  possible,  if  the  wave  length  was  such  as  to  influence  only 
certain  specLfic  parts  of  the  brain,  to  set  going  processes  which  might 
result  in  definite  ideas  in  trained  minds.  There  is  hardly  any  question 
that  each  substance  has  its  own  absorption  spectrum,  although  that  spec- 
trum may  lie  in  the  ultra-violet  or  involve  wave  lengths  far  too  short 
for  the  substances  of  the  retina  to  perceive.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  theoretical  objection  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  absorption  of  radiant 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  brain  or  other  tissues  of  the  body;  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  for  such  a  source  of  energy. 

Work  of  Dulong  and  Depretz, — ^Lavoisier,  in  the  rough  experiments 
which  had  sufficed  to  lead  him  to  such  correct  and  brilliant  conclusions, 
had  not  been  able  to  strike  an  exact  balance  between  the  income  and  outgo 
of  energy.  lie  measured  as  heat  about  104  per  cent,  of  that  calculated 
from  the  combustion  of  the  carbon ;  if  he  added  to  the  calculated  amount 
the  amount  of  heat  computed  from  tlie  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  then 
he  found  too  little.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory  when  left  in  this 
form.  Accordingly  the  French  Academy  offered  a  prize  for  an  investi- 
gation of  this  matter.  Two  investigations  were  undertaken,  one  by 
Depretz  and  the  other  by  Dulong.  Both  of  these  observers  improved  on 
Lavoisier's  methods  in  that  they  measured  the  heat  produced  and  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  burned  at  the  same  time,  and  the  animal  was  kept 
at  or  near  room  temperature.  They  weighed  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  given  off  while  the  animal  was  in  the  calorimeter.  They  made  use 
of  a  number  of  small  animals,  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.  They  made  what 
has  since  been  called  a  respiration  calorimeter,  the  heat  being  absorbed  by 
water  instead  of  ice.  Figure  35  shows  Dulong 's  calorimeter.  The  result  s 
obtained  by  these  observers  are  sununed  in  the  table  after  correcting 
their  results  for  more  modern  values  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen. 

Dulong:  Animals  used :  dog,  rabbit,  pigeon,  cat,  fowl.  For  every  100 
calories  registered  by  the  calorimeter  that  calculated  from  tlie  respiration 
accounted  for: 

Minimum » ,,,,...,, 79,2  call. 

Maximum , 99.4     " 

Mean    fiO.6      - 

Depretz: 

Minimum    .  -  ■  •  •  •  •  > •  • 34.2     " 

llnumum    , 10L8     " 

, fi2.3     *• 


As  will  be  seen,  they  were  unable  to  get  a  complete  agreeme&t  bettreea 
the  heat  calculated  from  the  products  of  respiration  and  that  measured, 
but  they  came  sufficiently  close  to  show  that  certainly  92  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  was  dae  to  the  combustion.  These  observers  made  one 
observation  which  turned  out  to  be  of  great  importance.  They  found 
that  in  dogs  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  was  a  smaller 


Fto.  35 -— ReHplratlon  calorimeter  of  iHiJoni?.     The  air  entered  at  D,  aod  after 
through   the  coll,  K.  pnsMed  out  at  /)'.     The  can  coDtaJnlng  the  r&bblt  la  Immersed 
the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  aa  ahown. 


portion  of  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  consumed  than  in  rabbits  and  fowls. 
They  suggested  that  this  might  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  food.  The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  consumed  (c.c.  of  CO^  exhaled  ~  c.c.  O^  consumed)  ia 
called  the  respiratory  quotient.  This  suggestion  of  Dulong's  has  proved 
to  be  correct  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  determination  of  the 
character  of  the  substance  burning  in  the  body. 

Respiratory  quotient.  Regnault  and  Reiset. — Dulong*s  suggestion, 
that  the  respiratory  quotient  was  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  food, 
was  substantiated  by  Regnault  and  Reiset  in  what  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental investigations  in  nutrition.  They  made  use  of  the  apparatus 
in  Figure  36,  which  is  essentially  a  closed  respiration  system  in  which 
oxygen  consumption  is  measured  directly.  They  measured  more  accu- 
rately  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  to  the  oxygen  consumed, 
and  the  relation  of  the  respiratory  activity  to  the  size  of  the  animaU 
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They  made  two  fundamental  discoveries.  First,  that  as  required  by  the 
theory  of  Lavoisier,  those  animals  of  the  sraallest  size,  and  consequently 
of  the  largest  surface  in  proportion  to  their  weight  so  that  the  radiation 
of  heat  was  a  maximum,  consumed  more  oxygen  per  gram  per  hour  and 
gave  off  relatively  more  carbon  dioxide  than  larger  animals  of  the  same 


Fia.  36. — ReHplratlon  apparatas  of  Re^autt  md  Retiet     The  oxygen  was  aupplted 
aa  coosuined  frum  ttie  coiKaiaois  N,  .V  and  \'*  and  tht'  COi  was  abitorbed  by  tbe  abaorptlon 
O  and  C,  wUtch  were  alternately  moved  up  and  down.    The  system,  wae  closed. 


kind.  This  observation  of  the  relation  of  respiration  to  surface  was 
extended  by  Rubner  many  years  later  to  the  heat  production.  Smaller 
animals  produce  more  heat  per  gram  than  larger.  Second,  they  showed 
that  there  was  a  relationship  between  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and  the  character  of 
the  food.  They  thus  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  the  dependence 
of  the  respiratory  quotient  on  diet,  a  possibility  suggested  by  Dulong. 

Regnault  and  Reiset.    CO^/O^  ratio  and  its  dependence  on  diet: 
Animol  Diet  c.c.CO,/c.c.O, 

Rabbit Carrota  and  vegetables 0.92 

Dog  . Bread 0.93 

Lean  meat 0.74 

Fat  meat 0.69 

Fowl  Grains , 0.93 

Bread    0.97 

Meat 0.68 

Those  foods  consisting  chiefly  of  carbohydrate  gave  a  high  respiratory 
quotient ;  those  of  protein  were  intermediate ;  and  foods  containing  much 
fat  produced  the  lowest  quotient. 


tol 
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Cause  of  the  variation  of  the  respiratory  quotient  with  diet. — Tlie 
reason  wliy  the  respiratory  quotient  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials being  oxidized  in  the  body  is  the  following  i  Carbohydrates,  having 
the  general  formula  C,,H.,,0„,  already  have  in  their  molecules  sufficient 
oxygen  to  oxidize  all  of  the  hydrogen  to  water.  This  leaves  only  the 
carbon  to  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  consumed  in  respiration.  Each  mole- 
cule of  oxygen  consumed  combines  then  with  an  atom  of  carbon  to  make 
one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide.  Since  both  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen 
are  gases,  they  follow  Avogadro's  law,  according  to  which  the  same  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  every  gas  occupies  the  same  space  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Accordingly  the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled  equals  the  volume  of  oxygen  inhaled  and  the  respiratory  quotient 
for  a  carbohydrate  is  unity. 
C^H^^O^— 611^0 C^     ;     6C  -f  60^  ~*  OCO^   ;    vol.  GCO^/vol.  of  6D^ 1. 

There  is  not  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  molecule  of  fats  to  oxidize  the 
hydrogen  of  the  molecule,  consequenlly  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  consumed 
will  not  reappear  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  in  that  of  water. 
The  respiratory  quotient  will  hence  be  less  than  unity  when  fat  is  bu 
ing  in  the  body, 

1. 


2 


C    H     O  . 

&T      110     0 

Triatearine, 
Vol 


.    0    H 

67CO   -f  49H  O 
0.7 


of  57Ca/voL  81.5  O     • 

In  burning  triatearine,  then,  only  57  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  are 
exhaled  for  each  81, 5  volumes  of  oxygen  consumed ^  the  respiratory  quo- 
tient when  fat  is  'burning  is  t!ven  57/81,5  or  about  0.7,  For  triolein 
it  would  be  a  little  higher  tlmn  this,  since  there  are  six  less  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  molecule. 

For  protein  the  respiratory  quotient  lies  between  the  two,  since  the 
protein  molecule  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  fats 
and  less  than  the  carbohydrates.  For  a  protein  the  ratio  COjj/Oj  is 
about  0.8. 

In  the  preceding  computations  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  oxidation 
is  complete  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  In  no  case,  however,  does  the 
oxidation  in  the  body  go  completely  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Small 
fragments  of  the  molecules  partly  oxidized  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine. 
This  error  is  practically  negligible  in  the  case  of  the  carbohydrates.  In 
round  numbers  the  respiratory  quotient  of  a  carbohydrate  is  taken  as 
unity;  of  a  fat  as  .71  and  of  a  protein  as  .8.  If  the  respiratory  quotient 
is  high,  carbohydrate  is  supposed  to  be  oxidizing  in  the  body.  If  it  is  low, 
fat  is  burning.  It  is  clear  that  in  anaerobic  respiration,  and  all  tissues 
may  have  some  anaerobic  respiration  for  a  short  time,  carbon  dioxide  is 
liberated,  although  no  atmospheric  oxygen  is  consumed.     For  short 
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periods,  therefore^  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  may  be  greater 

Ptban  Uiat  of  oxygen  iuhalcd,  giving  a  respiratory  quotient  greater  than 
unity.  For  other  short  periods  oxygen  may  be  stored,  that  is  combiDcd 
without  the  production  of  an  equivalent  part  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  oxi- 
dation not  being  complete.  In  experiments  extending  over  24  hours 
or  several  days,  however,  these  irregularities  more  or  less  completely 
neutralize  each  other,  since  in  the  long  run  the  oxygen  of  the  CO.^  comes 


FiQ.  37. — Eubner'B  resplraUon  c^lortmcter  for  aalmals. 


ITrectly  or  indirectly  from  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air,  at  least  in  the  higher 
animals. 

Proof  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  body.  Rubncr. — It  was 
still  uncertain  from  these  detenninations  whether  the  income  and  outgo 
of  energy  of  the  body  could  be  balanced.  It  was  necessary,  if  a  complete 
energy  balance  was  to  be  had,  to  measure  not  only  the  energy  of  the 
food  taken,  but  that  still  left  in  the  feces  and  urine.  The  final  proof 
that  such  a  balance  exists  and  that  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
holds  for  the  highest  animals  was  not  given  until  1892.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  German  physiologist  Rubner. 

In  1892  Rubner  had  constructed  for  him  a  very  accurate  respiration 
calorimeter.  Figure  37.  The  calorimeter  was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  a  constant  temperature  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  and  the 
heat  produced  by  an  animal  in  the  calorimeter  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  and  could  thus  be  measured. 
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The  calorimeter  was  large  enough  to  receive  a  dog  and  permitted  tKe 
simultaneous  examination  of  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide  produced. 
The  urine  and  feces  were  collected  and  examined  for  the  amount  of 
potential  or  unconsumed  energy  they  contained,  and  the  experiments 
were  continued  each  time  for  several  days.  The  amount  of  potential 
energy  contained  in  the  food  was  carefully  determined.  With  this 
apparatus  Rubner  was  able  to  get  the  results  a  few  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  table.^ 

COMFABISON    OF   THE    HeAT    ACTUALLY    PBODUCED    WITH    THAT    COMPOTED    FBOM    THE 

Metabousm. 

Diet  Number  of  Hcai  calculated  Heatdirecdy  DlffereQce— 

dBya  froia  meiubollam  deiermmed  per  cent* 

„.          ..                      (  6  1206.3  1305.2                       —1.42 

Starvation   -j  g  109 L2  1056.0 

Fat    6  1610.1  1498.3                      —0.97 

Meat  and  fat  ...  i  »  2492.4  2488.0 

I  12  3986.4  3958.4 

Meat             .      .    .   i  <J  2249.8  2276.9                      —0.42 

I  7  4780.8  4760.3                       4-0.43 

The  amount  of  beat  given  off  under  varying  conditions  of  fasting  and 
different  diets  was  found  to  be  very  close  to  the  amount  of  heat  calcu- 
lated as  set  free  by  the  combustion  of  the  foods.  The  maximum  varia* 
tion  was  some  1.5  per  cent,  from  the  calculated  and  in  some  cases  the 
two  values  agreed  almost  exactly.  By  these  experiments,  tlien,  Lavoi- 
sier's theory  of  the  source  of  animal  energy  and  heat  was  demonstrated 
to  be  true.  Instead  of  92  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  energy  being  found, 
with  the  improvement  in  method  and  data^  99  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of 
the  body  was  accounted  for  and  the  other  1  per  cent,  lay  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  the  method. 

From  these  experiments  Rubner  established  the  fundamental  law  of 
animal  thermodynamics :  Energy  is  neither  created  nor  destroyed  in  the 
animal  body.  The  energy  appearing  as  free  energy  is  exactly  equal  ia 
the  energy  of  the  materials  burned.  Conservation  of  energy  is  as  true 
within  the  animal  body  as  elsewhere  in  nature.  The  animal  behaves  in 
all  respects  like  a  machine.  But  the  error  of  1  per  cent,  was  still  too 
large.  It  was  desired  to  test  the  law  on  man  himself  and,  moreover,  to 
carry  out  on  him  experiments  in  nutrition.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all 
physiological  inquiry  is  to  enlarge  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  to 
enable  him  to  control  the  living  world.  It  might  still  have  been  true 
that  man  had  some  unknoivn  source  of  energy  different  from  other  ani- 
mals, although  this  was  unlikely.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  nutri- 
tion of  man,  calorimeters  had  to  be  constructed  which  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  man.  The  best  of  these  calorimeters  was  first 
constructed  in  this  country  in  Middletown  (Conn.)  in  the  laboratories 
of  Wesleyan  University, 

*  Luik :  Science  of  Nutrition.    2nd  edition,  p.  4^, 
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The  Atwater-Rosa- Benedict  calorimeter. — The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benediet  calorimeter  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  Benedict  and  Milner.'  Fi^re  38.  "  The  respiration  apparatus  is  in 
principle  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Kegnault  and  Reiset,  that  is  a 
BO-called  closed  circuit  apparatus.  The  same  current  of  air  is  kept  in 
circulation  through  the  chamber,  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor 
imparted  to  it  by  the  subject  being  removed  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 


Pig   as.— Dlagi-nm  of  Atwater-Bo8&-B«nedlct  rcsplratlOD  calorimeter  for  bumao  being! 
4B6il«dlct  and  Milner). 
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chamber  and  oxygen  restored  to  it  as  it  is  returned  to  the  chamber/* 
The  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  removed  from  the  air  and 
of  oxygen  supplied  to  it  are  ascertained  as  follows :  The  carbon  dioxide 
is  absorbed  by  the  soda  lime  tubes  C  and  B  in  the  figure,  which  are 
weighed  on  an  accurate  balance :  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  absorber  just  before  the  soda  lime  tubes;  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
determined  by  weighing  the  bomb  containing  compressed  oxygen  before 
and  after  the  period  of  observation.  Of  course,  corrections  have  to  be 
made  for  the  water  condensed  in  the  chamber  about  the  water  pipes 
which  carry  away  the  heat;  and  for  the  composition  of  the  air  left  in 
the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  air  is  caused  to  circn- 
»  Benedict  and  Milner:  Experiments  on  the  Metabolism  of  Matter  and  Energy 
in  the  Human  Body,  1003-1904.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Bulletin  175. 
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late  by  the  rotary  blo%ver  which  goes  at  such  a  speed  that  75  liters  of  air 
a  minute  are  drawn  from  the  chamber.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  air  due  to  changes  of  barometric  pressure,  or  of  slight 
changes  of -temperature  in  the  apparatus,  the  pan  G,  which  is  provided 


Fro.  39.  —  Vertical  cross  Bectlon   of  the  calorliueter  showing   wooden  outer   walla  and 
einc  liad  copper  loner  walls  and  ulr  epacea   (Alwatcr  end  Bt'iiedlctJ. 


with  a  rubber  disk,  which  rises  or  falls  as  the  pressure  is  greater  or  less 
than  that  in  the  outer  air,  is  put  into  the  circuit. 

The  calorimeter. — '*  The  device  employed  in  these  investigations 
combines  a  respiratory  apparatus  and  a  calorimeter  in  the  same  con- 
struction, and  the  determination  of  the  heat  output  of  the  subject  is  made 
concurrently  with  the  measurements  of  the  respiratory  products  and 
oxygen.  Figure  39.  The  apparatus  is  so  devised  and  manipulated  that 
the  passage  of  heat  through  the  walls  of  the  chamber  is  prevented,  and 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  subject  cannot  escape  in  any  other  way  than 
that  provided  for  carrying  it  out  and  measuring  it.    A  small  quantity 
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leaves  the  chamber  as  latent  heat  of  water  vapor,  but  the  major  portion 
i:9  sensible  heat  absorbed  by  a  current  of  cold  water  passing  through  a 
coil  of  pipe  within  the  chamber."  '*  The  principle  of  construction  of 
the  calorimeter  as  a  whole  is  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary  refrigerator, 
namely,  a  chamber  surrounded  by  a  series  of  confined  air  spaces.  The 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  calorimeter  chamber,  which  is  of  course 
the  respiration  chamber,  are  copper.  On  all  sides  of  the  chamber  the 
copper  is  attached  to  a  wooden  framework,  to  the  outside  of  which  is 
fastened  a  zinc  shell  concentric  with  that  of  the  copper,  a  dead  air  space, 
about  three  inches  across,  separating  the  two  metal  shells.  About  three 
inches  outside  of  the  zinc  is  a  concentric  shell  of  wood,  and  an  equal 
distance  from  this  is  the  outer  wooden  structure.  The  space  between  the 
zinc  and  the  inner  wooden  shell  is  tlie  '  inner  air  space,'  and  that 
between  the  two  wooden  shells  is  the  *  outer  air  space/  both  of  which 
are  thus  designated  hereafter.  The  wooden  casing  surrounding  the 
chamber  on  all  sides,  and  especially  the  air  spaces  with  the  devices  for 
heating  and  cooling  them,  aiToi'd  means  for  controlling  the  temperature 
af  the  zinc  wall  and  protecting  it  against  fluctuations  in  temperature  of 
the  air  surrounding  the  outer  wooden  casing." 

Gain  or  loss  of  heat  through  the  metal  walls  of  the  chamber  Is  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  zinc  wall  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  copper, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  no  exchange  of  heat  between  them.  For  this 
purpose  provision  is  made  for  heating  or  cooling  the  inner  air  space, 
and  thus  heating  or  cooling  the  zinc.  The  heating  is  accomplished  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  German  silver  resistance  wire 
.  installed  in  the  space,  the  amount  of  heat  being  controlled  by  a  rheostat 
on  the  observer  s  table.  For  cooling,  a  current  of  water  is  passed  through 
a  small  brass  pipe  in  the  same  space. 

Similar  provision  is  made  for  heating  or  cooling  the  outer  air  space 
to  aid  in  protection  against  changes  in  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  la!)o 
ratory.  **  The  attempt  is  made,  of  course,  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
laboratory  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  calorimeter, 
la  order  to  know  whether  to  heat  or  cool  the  zinc  wall,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  whether  it  is  hotter  or  colder  than  the  copper.  For  this  pur- 
pose thermo-electric  elements  of  iron  and  German  silver  wire  are 
iiistalled  between  the  two  metal  walls  in  such  a  way  that  one  end  of 
^>eli  element  is  in  thermal  contact  with  the  copper  and  the  other  with  the 
zinc  wall,  and  are  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanometer  on  the  observ- 
^^'  table.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  copper  wall 
^t  one  end  of  the  elements  and  that  of  the  zinc  wall  at  the  other  end  is 
indicated  by  the  deflections  on  the  galvanometer,  one  direction  showing 
^hht  the  zinc  is  cooler,  the  other  that  it  is  warmer  than  the  copper,  and 
^^cor^ingly  whether  to  heat  or  cooh" 
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The  arrangements  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  to  heat 

the  bottom,  top  or  sides  separately. 

**  In  order  that  the  chamber  will  neither  gain  nor  lose  heat  by  changes 
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in  temperature  of  the  air  current,  the  temperature  of  the  ingoing  air  is 
kept  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  leaving  the  chamber,  A  system  of  thermal 
junctions  is  installed  with  one  end  in  the  ingoing  and  the  other  in  the 
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out^ing  air^  and  provision  is  made  for  heating  or  cooling  the  ingoing  air 
as  Indicated  by  the  galvanometer  deflections." 

Removal  of  heat  from  the  chamber.  A  portion  of  the  beat  generated 
within  the  chamber  is  carried  out  as  latent  heat  of  water  vapor  in  the 
air  current.    The  major  portion,  however,  is  removed  by  a  current  of 


FiQ.  40A. — Diagram  ot  tbe  rofipirattofi  calorimeter  lahoruiLir>    (Benedict). 

water  which  passes  through  a  pipe  extending  around  the  chamber 
the  ceiling  and  absorbs  the  heat.    To  increase  the  heat-absorbing 
tret  a  large  number  of  copper  disks  are  soldered  along  the  pipe. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  effort  is  made  to  extract  the  heat  just  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  thus  maintain  a  comparatively  constant  tern* 
perature  in  the  chamber.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  of 
[abiorption  may  be  accurately  controlled.  This  is  aecomplished  in  three 
ways:  First,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rate  of  flow  of  water 
through  the  pipe ;  second,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
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water  entering  the  heat-absorbor ;  and  third,  for  the  finer  regulation, 
exposure  of  the  absorbing  area  to  the  heat  may  be  inereased  or  diminished 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  metal  shields  which  partially  surround  the 
pipe  and  disks.  As  the  shields  are  raised  they  become  filled  with  cold  air 
and  act  as  insulators;  when  they  are  lowered  a  greater  absorption  area 
is  exposed, 

Deiermmation  of  the  quantity  of  the  heat  evolved.  **  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  within  the  calorimeter  is  accurately  determined  by  means 
of  resistance  coils  of  copper  wire  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber. 
The  variations  in  temperature  shown  are  always  small,  generally  amount- 
ing to  not  over  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree,  since  the  rate  of  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  may  be  regulated  so  closely  in  accordance  with  that  at  which 
it  is  produced.  The  heat  removed  from  the  chamber  as  latent  heat  of 
water  vapor  in  the  air  current  is  computed  from  the  weight  of  water 
absorbed  from  the  air  and  the  factor  for  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 
According  to  the  best  available  data,  it  requires  0.592  calorie  (kilogram 
calorie)  to  vaporize  one  gram  of  water.  This  factor  is  used  in  these 
computations.  The  amount  of  heat  removed  from  the  chamber  by  the 
cold  water  passing  through  the  heat-absorbers  is  computed  from  the 
amount  of  water  that  passes  through  the  pipe  and  its  rise  in  temperature 
during  its  passage.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  absorber 
is  determined  by  weighing  on  a  special  device.  The  rise  in  temperature 
is  determined  by  observation  of  carefully  calibrated  mercury  thermome- 
ters whose  bulbs  are  immersed,  one  in  the  ingoing  and  the  other  in  the 
outgoing  water.  These  are  read  every  two  to  four  minutes,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  is  changing.  Corrections  in  readings 
are  made  for  the  effect  of  pressure  of  water  on  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer.  In  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat  removed  from  the  chamber 
by  the  water  current^  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  20"*  C,  is  taken  as 
unity,  and  the  results  are  all  expressed  as  calories  at  20*. 

"  The  sum  of  the  two  quantities  of  heat  determined  as  just  described 
comprises  practically  that  evolved  within  the  chamber,  though  allowance 
i^  made  for  certain  small  quantities  involved  in  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter,  and  in  the  passage  of  objects  into  or  out  of  the 
chamber  through  the  food  aperture  at  a  temperature  different  from  that 
of  the  chamber.*' 

Appoinimcnis  of  the  respiration  chamber.  The  respiration  chamber 
is  7  feet  6  inches  long,  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  6  inches  high,  the  dimen* 
sions  being  such  as  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  or  lie  down  at  full  length, 
or  even  to  move  about  to  a  limited  extent  In  one  end  is  an  opening 
through  which  a  subject  enters  or  leaves  the  chamber  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  experiment.  During  an  experiment  this  is  closed  by  glass, 
tightly  sealed  in  place  and  serves  as  a  window,  admitting  ample  light 
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for  reading  and  writiiig-  In  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber  is  a  smaller 
opening  known  as  the  food  aperture,  through  which  receptacles  for  food, 
drink,  excreta  and  other  articles  may  be  passed  in  the  course  of  an 
experiment  Within  the  chamber  are  a  chair,  a  table  and  a  bed,  all  of 
metal  and  all  of  which  may  be  folded  and  put  aside  when  not  in  us'* 
For  experiments  in  which  muscular  work  is  performed,  a  device  by  mean  ' 
of  which  the  amount  of  work  done  may  be  measured  is  provided.  The**** 
is  a  telephone  for  communication  with  persons  on  the  outside.  Ti 
arrangement  of  the  furniture,  bed,  shelving,  etc.,  in  the  space  availabli 
is  such  as  to  make  the  subject  comfortable  during  an  experiment  which 
may  continue  for  two  weeks. 

Testing  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
calorimeter  and  the  respiration  apparatus  alcohol  is  burned  in  the 
calorimeter.  The  results  of  such  a  test  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Resttlt  i 

DF  A  Typical  Alcohoi.  Ceeck  Experiment. 

Doration 

Aieobol 
Burned 

1 

Ckrboti  Dioxide              | 

Wafer 

Bate 

Found 
ijrmms 
86.02 
174.27 
369.63 
70.96 

Reqnifod 

Per  cent. 
Theory 

Found 

Brqninid 

Pet  cenL 
Theorj 

Dec  16-17 

Un.  mit] 

2    30 

5     15 

11     25 

2     05 

Qnm» 

50.22 

101.76 

212.59 

40.14 

GraniM   , 

87.30 

175.84 

369.53 

69.77 

08.54 

99.  H 

100.03 

10L70 

GritmB  , 

5S.47 

115.73 

248.24 

46.52 

GrninB 

58. IG 

117.15 

246.20 

40.49 

100,53 

98,79 

100.83 

100.07 

T^tol 

21     15 

404.71 

700.88 

702.44 

99.78 

1  468.90 

468.00 

100.21 

Date 

Oxy^n  coD«Dme(t 

neat 

FoQnd 

Required 

Per  cent. 
Th«^ry 

Found 

Required 

Per  crnii. 

Dec  16-17 

Qnou 

96.48 

183.02 

405.37 

78.27 

QnmB 

95.23 
191.83 
403  J  4 

76.12 

101.31 

95.41 

100.55 

102.83 

Cnlorict 
295.10 
582.18 

1223.20 
233.13 

Cftloriut 
288.98 
582.10 

1223.29 
230.98 

102.11 
100.00 
100.00 

1  nn.02 

Total 

763.14 

766.32 

99.59 

2333.61 

2325.35 

100.36 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  obtained  by  this  most  accurate 
calorimeter  in  answer  to  the  question  with  which  this  chapter  started 
namely,  Does  the  amount  of  latent  and  active  heat  and  external  work 
done  equal  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  calculated  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  food  T 
The  following  table  taken  from  Benedict  and  Milner  summarizes  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  tried  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
bulletin  by  this  calorimeter.  It  was  believed  that  by  taking  a  large 
number  of  observations  the  accidental  errors  would  very  largely  elimi- 
nate each  other.  By  the  net  income  is  meant  the  heat  calculated  from 
the  combustion  of  the  foods  and  the  material  of  the  body,  when  there 
haa  been  a  change  of  weight,  less  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  feces  and 
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^^^^^  urine.    By  the  net  outgo  is  meant  the  total  outgo,  including  the  heat 
^^m        measured  by  the  calorimeter,  the  heat  made  latent  by  the  evaporation  of 

^^H       water  and  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  external  work  done. 
^^H                                            Tot  AX,  Incx)mb  and  Outgo  of  Enebot. 

Dura- 
Lion 

Net 
hicotoe 

Net  outgo 

Difference  In  term*  of  net          1 
income                        1 

^^^H                          Rut  Expxuivints 
^^H          H.  F,       Carbobydrate 

^H      B.  R  a 

Days 
3 
3 

4     ' 

Calorlci 

5.678 

6,441 

10,45S 

Calorii'8 
5,712 
6,083 
10,301    1 

Calories 

34 

242 

157 

Per  cent. 
0.6 
3.7 
L5 

^^^H          Total,  5  rest  experimenta 
^^H         Total,  22  previous  rest 
^^^H                 cxperjmenta 

^^^H         Total  all  experimenta 

^^^H                                   WoilK    EXPITJRIMXNTS 

^H         J.C.W.  Faidiet 

^^B         J:  C.  W.  Carbohydrate 

^^m         B.F.D. 

^H         A.  L. 

^^B         A.L.L.  Fat  diet 

^H         A,  L.L.    "      "    severe  work 

^^^1         Total  6  work  expta. 
^^^1          Tottil  23  prt'vmus  expta. 

10 

07 
77 

22,577 
151,638 

22,606 
152,051 

110 
413 

0.5 
0.3 

174,235 

174,747 

532 

0.3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

15,423 
16,37H 

4,463 
14,257 
14,792 

7.185 

15.852 
16.304 

4,565 
14,464 
14,671 

7J37 

42tf 
74 
102 
207 
121 
48 

2.7 
0.6 
2.2 
1.5 

0.8 

14 

7lJ 

72,493 
346.107 

72,993 
345,041 

495 
526 

0.7 
0.2 

^^^1          Total  all  work  experiments 

90 

418,065 

418,634 

31 

0.0 

^^P              The  difference  between  the  total  calories  computed  and  those  actu- 
V            ally  measured  in  the  whole  series  of  experiments,  both  those  reported 
H             here  and  those  previously  reported,  amounted  to  only  501  calories  in 
^L             a  total  of  592,880  computed,  or  a  diiTerence  of  only  0.1  per  cent.    The 
^^m        individual  experiments  show,  to  be  sure,  a  larger  deviation,  particularly 
^^^        when  they  are  for  short  periods  of  a  day  or  two,  but  this  deviation  is 
H              certainly  within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  method  and  probably  depends 
H             on  the  use  of  factors  not  exactly  correct  for  the  eorapntation  of  the  poten- 
^^H         tial  energy  of  the  foods  used  in  the  body;  or  they  come  from  errors  in 
^^M         the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  feces.     It  is  difficult  to 
^^m        determine  exactly  the  feces  which  correspond  to  the  periods  under* 
^^H        examination,  when  these  periods  are  short. 

^^H             It  may  he  said^  iherefore,  as  the  result  of  these  and  other  experiments, 
^^H        that  the  conclusion  of  Lavoisier  is  correct  a^id  that  ike  comhiisiion  of  the 
^^M        materials  of  the  hody  is  the  sole  source  of  energy  of  the  human  body,  as 
^^M        far  at  least  as  our  methods  permit  us  at  present  to  deter^nine.    The  law 
^^M        of  the  conservation  of  energy  applies  to  the  human  machine  as  well  as 
^^H        to  the  ina7iimate  world, 

^^H                How  much  energy  does  the  combustion  of  a  gram  of  various  foods  yield 
^^H         the  body;  do  all  foods  serve  equally  well  for  the  production  of  the  heat  and 
^^H         energy  of  the  body?    Having  shown  that  the  Bource  of  the  energy  and  heal  ift  the 
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idation  of  the  materials  of  the  tissues  and  thai  there  is  an  equivalence  between  the 
t  and  work  actually  produced  and  that  computed  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  watei 
formed  bj  the  combustion,  we  may  aslc  the  fartlier  question  whether  proteins,  carbo- 
drates  and  fata  serve  equally  well  as  gources  of  r-nerg)'.  If  we  wish  to  do  muscular 
rk,  is  the  energy  for  that  work  obtained  with  equal  ease  from  the  fat,  carbohy- 
dmt*,  or  protein  I  Have  the  foods  an  isodytiamic  value  as  heat  and  energy  producers  I 
is  question  may  in  its  aolution  also  throw  light  on  the  other  question  of  whether 
e  energy  of  the  muscles  comes  mainly  from  carbohydrates,  or  fata,  or  proteins- 
This  question  is  one  which  may  be  attacked  and  partially  solved  by  the  use  of 
the  calorimeter,  and  in  order  that  the  method  of  attack  may  be  understood  I  have 
presented  in  some  detail  the  results  of  a  moat  carefully  conducted  experiment  of  this 
kind  reported  by  Benedict  and  Milner.  The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  dis- 
cover whether  fats  or  carbohydrates  serve  best  as  sources  of  muscular  energy.  To 
«olve  this  question  a  man  entered  the  calorimeter  and,  while  on  a  diet  in  which  most 
of  the  energy  was  in  the  form  of  fat,  be  did  a  hefl\7  day's  work  by  riding  a  sta- 
tionary bicycle  which  was  geared  to  a  dynamo  so  that  the  amount  of  the  work  done 
could  be  measured,  A  second  period  of  observation  followed  of  three  days*  duration 
during  which  he  did  as  nearly  as  pogsible  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  in  this  hia 
main  source  of  energj'  was  in  the  carbohydrate  of  the  diet 

Many  other  interesting  facts  will  nppear  also  from  this  experiment,  namely, 
the  amount  of  energy  in  the  feces  and  urine,  the  proportion  of  the  total  energy  con- 
mined  which  appears  in  the  form  of  work  done,  in  otlrer  words  the  efficiency  of  the 
bninaQ  machine,  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  per  day  by  a  man^  the  weight  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  given  off.  The  methods  of  computation  of  the  results  are 
no  less  interesting. 

The  subject  after  a  preliminary  digestion  experiment  of  four  days'  duration 
entered  the  calorimeter  at  10  p.m.  The  experiment  in  the  calorimeter  began  at  7 
the  next  morning  and  continued  for  three  days.  The  object  of  the  ilrst  experiment  was 
to  test  the  value  of  fat  as  a  source  of  energy  as  compared  with  carbohydrate.  The 
diet  for  this  period  was,  therefore,  a  fut  diet.  He  rodo  the  bicycle  for  six  hours 
s  day.  The  feces  were  marked  off  by  taking  charcoal  before  entering  the  chamber 
•nd  st  the  end  of  the  period.  The  frees  bctweeji  the  passage  of  the  two  charcoal 
rosTlcers  corresponded  to  the  period  under  observation.  Tlie  daily  regime  was  as 
follows:  The  subject  was  called  at  7  a.m.  He  took  his  pulse  and  temperature,  voided 
hii  urine,  and  weighed  himself.  He  then  collected  the  water  from  the  drip  on  the 
bett-ibsorbers  in  dry,  weighed  bottles  and  weighed  the  absorbers  to  ascertain  the 
mikutit  of  water  adherent  to  them.  PJe  had  breakfast  and  began  work  at  SA5,  The 
feod  was  carefully  analyzed  and  weighed.  All  w^ter  that  he  drank  was  measured. 
Tht  feces  were  collected  in  a  closed  can.  The  perspiration  in  his  clothing  was 
nifssared  by  weighing  his  underclothing  when  dry  and  after  exercise.  The  nitrogen 
•crtted  in  the  perspiration  wns  also  determined  by  examining  the  wash  water  from 
*he  underclothing.  It  amounted  to  about  0.5  gram  per  day.  The  diet  was  very 
*iinple  and  consisted  of  bread,  ginger  snaps,  shredded  wheat,  butter,  milk  and  cream 
ud  aa  infusion  of  cereal  coffee. 

The  diet  contained  approximately  110.9  grams  of  protein,  450  grams  of  carbo- 
Mrtte  and  350  grams  of  fat.  The  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  fooda  eaten  was 
**  the  average  6,560  calories  per  day.  Of  ttiia  amount  the  total  energy  from 
^  fit,  since  this  was  butter  fat,  was  0.3  calories  per  gram  or  a  total  of  3,100  to 
3,SS0  ealonea  or  about  60%  of  the  total  energy  intnke.  These  results  more  in  detail 
for  the  flrst  day  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  inspecting  the  Iftst  eoliimn  of  ttiia  table  thnt  of  the 
5,550  calories  contained  in  the  food.  309  caloriea  per  day  appeared  in  the  feces  and  on 
the  av'erflge  about  13S  calories  in  tho  urine,  making  »U  told  about  8%  of  the  tot&l 
food  calories  which  were  not  set  free  in  the  body  but  which  were  re-excreted.  About 
92%  of  the  heat  of  the  food  was  utilized  or  was  available   to  the  body. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lavoisier  found  that  the  oxygen  consumption  of  % 
man  doing  work  was  about  90  liters  per  hour.    The  average  in  the  table  on  page  202 
for  the  whole  day  was  about  41  liters  per  hour.     Lavoisier  found  for  a  man  at  re«l 
but  digeating  about  37  liters  per  hour.    The  respiratory  quotient  of  0.815  is  ratliecr' 
high  for  a  diet  contuining  so  much  fat.    It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
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deal  of  carbohydrate  also  present  and  tlie  respiratory  quotient  wben  carbohydrates 
mre  burned  is  A-ery  nearly  1.  When  fat  alone  ia  burned  the  whole  respiratory 
quotient  should  be  0.71, 

Wates  ahd  Cabson  Dioxide  Gtvzn  Off  and  Oxtgeiv  Co:^8uiied.    Tiik  Outgo  or 
Wateb  A)fD  Cabbott  Dioxide  and  the  Consukfiion  of  Oxtgen. 


»" 

Water  of 

re*pirfttion 

aad  jwfcpira- 

lion 

Carbon  dioitide 

Carbon 

Oxyf  ea  conn^nmcd 

1 

d 
Grama 

exhaled 

Litem 

dx.sm 

in  CO, 
dx3/It 

Q 
Grama 

A 
LJteri 
giOT 

RcFpiratOfT 
quot1en( 

e/h 

iBt  day 
2d     " 
3d     *' 

3,702.27 
4,179.78 
3,907.14 

1,775.01 
1,813.56 
1.697.41 

903.96 
923.28 
864.15 

484.25 
494.60 
462.91 

1,645.24 
1,852.56 
1,517.80 

l,08LG7 
1,156.79 
1,062.46 

0,836 

0.798 
0.813 

ToUl 

11J89.1D 

5,286.58 

2691.39 

1,441.76 

4,715.60 

3,300.92 

0.815 

Amount  of  heat  eliminated. — The  manner  in  which  the  heat  ia  computed  for 

the  various  factors  involved  in  the  calorimeter  is  shown  in  Table  C. 

I  *  Table  G 

SUHlf  AST  or  CaDOEIMKTBIC  iM'EASUBEMElTTS. 


h 

a         i 
Beat 
meaaarcd 
to  lermt  of 

fiO*  cala 

Change  of 
tempen- 

taroof  cai 
orimeter 

e 
Capacity 
correction 
of  calorim- 
eter bxflO 

d 

Correclion 

dae  lo  teci- 

peralnre   of 

fond  and 

dlahea 

4 

Beat  naed 

by  rapor- 

i£atJon  of 

water 

/ 

TotAl 
heat  deter- 
mined 

Cutioriea 
4,594.50 
4,657.59 
4,443.16 

Degreea 

—  0.01 

4- .28 

—  .20 

Calonea 

—  0.60 

+  16.80 

—  12,00 

C^oriei 

—  37.97 

—  42.33 

—  44.33 

Calonea 
739,17 
801.35 
737.05 

Calonea 
5,205.10 
5,433,41 
5a23.SS 

^  Total 

13,695.25 

+  .07 

4.20 

— 124.63 

2,277.57 

16,852.39 

^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  given  off 
from  the  body  ia  measured  directly  by  the  outgoing  water  of  the  heat-absorbers, 
column  a.  The  other  principal  ineaBurement  ia  that  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air 
■tretming  from  the  calorimeter.  From  the  amount  of  water  in  the  air  the  amount 
of  heat  used  in  vaporizing  it  may  be  computed.  These  figures  are  given  in  column  e. 
The  total  output  of  beat  of  the  subject  doing  hard  work  was  about  5,300  calories 
pir  day. 

Comparison  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  material  and  energy. — 
'*Proin  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  tables  the  amounts  of  material  and  energy 
wccired  and  gi**en  off  by  the  body  in  different  ways  may  be  compared,  and  gain  or 
^  by  the  body  estimated.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  the  tables  which  follow,*' 
*^ The  computation  of  the  amounts  of  materials  gained  or  lost  by  the  body  are  given 
tor  purposes  of  illustration  tn  the  data  for  the  first  day  of  the  experiment" 

The  difference  between  the  total  weight  of  the  income  and  that  of  the  outgo  wna 
132.06  grams.  It  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  total  income  of  elements  with  the 
^1  ootgo  that  there  was  a  gain  of  1,09  grams  of  nitrogen,  20.80  grams  of  hydrogen, 
*a4  1^.75  grams  of  oxygen^  »nd  ti  loss  of  14.68  grams  of  carbon  and  1.50  grama  of 
■*h.  "  In  the  lower  section  of  the  table  arc  shown  the  amounts  of  protein,  fat, 
eirbohyd rates,  and  water  gained  or  lost  by  the  body  on  the  first  day  of  the  eipcri- 
■at  as  computed  from  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  elements.    The  gains  or  loases 
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Table  D. 
Gains  ano  Losses  of  Body  MA-rtiii.ir,  o?r  Fjkst  Day  op  Metabolism  Expebimekt  56. 


Total 
weight 

a 

Nitrogeo 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 
4 

i 

/ 

Income 

Oxygen  from  air 

Water  in  drink 

GfMmi 

1,545.24 

1,950.00 

2,»35.50 

l»14,o0 

Grami 

Gnma 

Grams 

Grama 
1,545.^4 
1,731. WW 
2,607.02 

290.13 

GrBuis 

218.20 

328.48 

76.28 

Water  in  food 

IBM 

"  507.94'  ' 

Solida  in  both  

2!.7U 

Total 

7»345,24 

18.45 

507.94 

022.96 

6,174.ly 

21J(» 

Outgo 

Water  in  feces   . 

101.30 

48.40 

1.425.S0 

69.80 

3.702.27 
1,775.61 

21.41 

4.07 

159.55 

2.92 

414,21 

lfiR.S9 

6.63 

1,266.25 

26.90 

3.287.41 
L291.36 

Solida  in  feces  ...... 

L80 

20.80 

0.10 

Solids  in  urine  ..... 
Water  of  reaptration 

and  perspiration  . . 
CO^  of  respiration  . . 

14.31 

.65* 
......... 

11.57 

14.10 

Total 

7.213.18 

16.76 

5l'2,02 

602.16 

6,048.44 

23.20 

Gain  (  +  )  or  losa  ( — ) 
Ash  of  protein  gained 

+  132.06 
.16 

+  1.69 

—  14.68 

+  20.80 

+  125.75 

—  1.50 

Gains  and  losses 

of  body  material 
Protein   

+  I0J4 

+  43.82 

—  1 20  J  7 

+  169.93 

—  1.50 

+  1.69 

+  5.35 
+  33.35 
~  53.36 

+     .71 

+  5.17 
—  7.45 
+  22.37 

+  2.23 

+  5.30 

—  59.36 

+  177.56 

+  .16 

Fat    

Glycogen    ,.,,,,,,.. 

IVf n  fa- 

Ash 

—  1.50 

+  132.22 

+  1.69 

—  i-l.<jti 

+  20.80  I 

+  125.73 

—  1.34 

•Nitrogen  of  perspiration. 
of   thcfie  different   compounds   arc  computed    in   the   following  way   by  means  of 
fonnuliB  derived  from  the  following  data  regarding  the  elementary  composition  of 
theBe  compounds; 

Table  E. 

Assumed  Pebcentage  of  Composition  of  Body  Materials. 

NiixoRen        Carbon        nydmj?en       Ox  j  pen  Ash 

Percent.       PerctiiL        Percent.       I'tircent,         Percent. 

Protein 16.67  52.80  7.00  22.00            1.53 

Fata , 76.10  11.80  12.10 

Carbohydrates 44.40  6.20  49.40 

Water 11.10  88.81 

In  the  above  tabic  the  carbohydrate  is  assumed  to  have  the  composition  of  glyco- 
gen. The  ash  of  the  protein  may  be  disregarded  and  the  following  equations  may  be 
derived  from  the  above  dntn,  letting  p  =^  protein;  t:^fat;  r  ==  carbohydrates;  and 
W;^water^  and  indicating  the  nantea  of  the  elements  by  the  initial  letter,  aa  il 
customary: 

0.1667  pr=N 
0.4440  r  +  0.7610  t  +  0.5280  p  =  C 
0.1119  w  +  0.0620  r  +  0.1180  t  +  0.0700  p  =  H 
0.8881  w  +  0.4940  r  +  0.1210 1  +  0.2200  p  =  0 
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The  BolutioDs  of  theBe  cquatiooB  in  termi  of  nitrogeiii  carbon^  hydrogen  and 
oxjgen  give  the  following  formuln: 

Protein  ==  6.0  K 

Fat  =  0.005  C  -f  9.693  H  — 1.221  0  —  2.476  N 

Carbohydrates  =  2.243  C  — 16.613  H  -f  2.093  0  —  2.892  N 

Water  =  1.248  C  -f  7.920  H  +  0.128  0  -f  0.460  N 

*•  If  the  quantity  of  each  element  gained  or  lo&t  by  the  body  as  expressed  in 
grams  in  Table  D  is  substit^ited  in  these  equntions  for  the  corresponding  aign  of  the 
element  and  the  indicated  cnlciiIatiOTis  are  performed  the  results  obtained  will  be  the 
quantities  of  the  different  compounds  giiined  or  lost.  For  example,  according  to 
Table  D  the  body  gained  1.69  grama  of  nitrogen  on  the  fimt  day  of  the  experiment. 
This  value  would  therefore  be  substituted  for  N  in  the  first  of  the  above  equations 
as  follows: 

Protein  =6N  =  6  (4-L69)  =  +  10.14." 

The  gaina  and  losses  of  protein,  fat,  glycogen,  and  water  as  thna  computed  from 
the  gains  and  losses  of  the  elements  for  the  first  day  of  experiment  56  are  shown 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  first  column  of  Table  D, 

The  energy  income  and  outgo  in  this  experiment  totaled  as  follows  for  the 
three  days: 

Availftble  energy  from  the  focMls 15,354  calories 

Energy  by  the  combustion  of  body  material  lost  69         " 

Total  income  of  energy 15,423         " 

Total  energy  outgo,  work  and  heat  observed  ....     15,852        " 

Excess  of  heat  measured   429        " 


was  the  first  experiment  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  in  its  revised  form 
and  the  difference  of  about  2.7%  between  the  computed  and  measured  heat  is  much 
largur  than  in  other  experiments.  In  making  these  computations  of  the  energy 
equivalent  of  the  materials  of  the  body  which  had  lost  in  weight  the  following  factors 
Were  used: 

Heat  of  combustion  of  protein 5.65  calories  per  gram, 

'*      "  "  "fat     9.54        **  "       " 

"     "  *•  "   carbohydrates  4.19       "  '*      " 

These  are  of  course  the  heats  as  determined  in  the  bomb  calorimeter.^  Tlie  value 
for  the  protein  is  that  of  fat-free  muscular  tissue  from  which  the  nitrogenous  non* 
protcid  compounds  have  been  removed. 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  method  by  the  detailed  experiment  just 
quoted,  the  question  may  now  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  with- 

*  It  must  be  noted  that  if  we  consider  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food 
>toti«  and  not  those  in  the  body  material  catabolized  since  the  absorbability  is  not 
Perfect  we  do  not  use  the  figures  given  here,  but  rather  the  relative  cflBciency  of  the 
foodi  are  shown  in  the  following  table  which  expresses  how  many  calories  of  energy 
trs  setually  available  to  the  body  for  each  gram  of  foodstufiT  eaten : 

Protein ,..,,, 4.0  cnls.  per  gram. 

Carbohydrate 4.0      "       '*      ** 

Fats 8.0     *'      "      '* 

Alcohol 6.9     **      "      - 
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draw  the  fat  in  the  diet  mentioned  and  replace  it  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  carbohydrate,  equivalent  that  is  in  the  amount  of  energy  it 
eontains.  For  this  purpose  the  subject  after  a  few  days'  interval 
re-entered  the  ealoriioeter  and  for  a  period  of  tliree  days  did  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  work,  but  the  cream  was  now  withdrawn  from  his 
diet  and  cane  sugar  containing  the  same  amount  of  energy  substituted 
for  it.  On  tlie  fat  diet  the  fat  furnished  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy ; 
on  the  carbohydrate  diet  the  carbohydrates  furnished  about  4,000  calories 
or  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  energy  outgo  was,  as  before, 
5,500  calories  per  day.  Of  this  amount  the  equivalent  of  602  calories 
was  in  the  form  of  external  work. 

The  respiratory  quotient  while  on  the  carbohydrate  diet  was  0,02 
OD  the  average,  on  one  day  being  as  high  as  0.946.  Now  if  the  carbo- 
hydrate cannot  be  used  as  efficiently  to  produce  energy  as  the  fats,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  body  to  call  upon  its  ovra  tissues  to  supply 
tJje  energy,  and  proteins  or  fats  should  be  catabolized.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  experiment  showed  that  t!ie  body  lost  on  the  average  per  day 
the  following  amounts  of  material :  Protein,  1.12  grams ;  fat,  21.48  grams ; 
carbohydrates,  26.76  grams,  and  water  was  gained  to  the  extent  of  199.63 
gi-ams. 

In  the  fat  experiment  there  was  a  loss  of  body  fat,  but  a  gain  of 
protein  and  carbohydrate.  The  change  was,  however,  small.  From  this 
it  might  appear  that  the  fats  were  slightly  better  sources  of  energy  for 
the  body  than  the  carbohydrates,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  two 
substances  are  really  nearly  equivalent.  The  slight  difference  was  due 
to  the  energy  output  being  somewhat  greater  in  the  second  experiment. 
From  this  experiment,  then,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  body 
can  get  its  heat  and  the  energy  for  its  external  work  from  either  fats  or 
carbohydrates  and  that  they  replace  each  other  in  the  energy  balance  of 
the  body  approximately  according  to  their  calculated  heat  equivalents. 
They  are^  in  other  words,  isodynamic. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  proteins.  Are  they  also  equivalent  to 
the  others  as  energy-producers?  Does  it  make  no  difference  so  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned  wliether  the  energy  is  supplied  from  protein  or 
carbohydrate?  It  is  at  the  outset  clear  that  proteins  and  fats  sufiiee  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  many  people,  namely  the  Esquimaux. 
Further,  carnivorous  animals  generally  have  very  little  carbohydrate 
in  their  diet,  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  great  exertion.  Moreover,  in 
the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in  the  experiment  cited,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  protein  is  oxidized  and  produces  heat  and  energy  in 
proportion  to  its  content.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  substitute 
the  proteins  completely  by  fats  or  carbohydrates,  since  the  latter  con- 
tain no  nitrogen,  but  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  whole  needs  of  the  body 
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for  a  time  at  least  with  protein  and  a  small  amount  of  fat  or  carbohy- 
drate.   The  proteins  can  replace  the  latter  as  sources  of  energy  as  shown 
I  by  Rubner.    100  grams  of  fat  are  equivalent  to  227  grams  of  protein 
or  carbohydrate  in  the  food,  according  to  Rubner ;  or  223  grams,  accord- 
pg  to  Atwater. 
But,  while  the  foods  thus  have  an  isodynamie  action  in  this  sense,  they 
are  of  course  by  no  means  equivalent  pbysiologically.    Each  has  a  spe- 
cific action  in  nutrition ;  the  proteins  affect  the  production  of  heat  directly 
apparently  by  stimulating  itj  they  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
many  of  the  internal  secretions,  and  they,  or  the  foods  which  contain 
them,  may  have  a  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system.     The  digesti- 
bility is  different.    There  are  also  other  substances  in  foods  besides  the 
^proteins,  fats  or  carbohydrates  which  are  of  great  importance,  of  vital 
^importance  indeed,  although  present  in  small  amounts,    Tliese  wiU  be 
■considered  presently, 

H      Growth, — Thus  far  the  foods  have  been  considered  only  as  the  source 
of  energy.    That  energy  was  shown  to  be  necessary,  first,  to  supply  the 
heat  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  body  high  enough  to  per- 
mit the  chemical  processes  to  occur  with  sufficient  speed  and  to  keep  the 
protoplasm  in  the  necessary  condition  of  viscosity;  second,  to  furnish 
the  energy  which  is  transformed  in  doing  external  and  internal  work, 
for  energy  is  consumed  in  moving  the  blood,  in  secreting  the  urine,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  bodily  movements;  and  third,  to  furnish  the  energy 
used  in  the  syntheses  of  specific  materials  in  the  body,  for  not  all  the 
chemical  transformations  in  the  body  are  exothermic  decompositions; 
there  are  also  synthetic,  reducing,  endothcrmic  reactions  by  which  some 
heat  is  rendered  latent  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  specific  materials  of 
the  body  are  produced.    But  foods  are  needed  not  only  because  with 
oxygen  they  supply  energy ;  they  must  also  construct  the  machine.    They 
are  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  body  is  made.    It  is  probable, 
although  it  is  not  certain,  that  much  of  the  materials  which  are  oxidized 
in  the  body  are  built  into  the  real  living  matter  before  they  are  oxidized, 
la  other  words,  it  is  the  living  matter  which  is  burning  and  not  the  foods 
Msuch.    Foods  may  or  may  not  contain  energy,  but  they  must  have  the 
r*w  materials  out  of  which  the  body  is  formed.    They  must,  in  other 
L    vords,  nourish  the  body.    And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall 
I    noi*  consider  them, 

I  Summary. — In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  the  income  and  outgo 
I  of  the  energy  of  the  body  considered  as  a  whole.  The  body  is  warmer 
I  than  its  surroundings.  It  is  constantly  giving  off  heat.  The  amount 
I  of  b^t  given  off  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  a  man  at  rest  is  about 
I  2.50O  calories,  and  during  working  days  it  is  greater  than  this.  Energy 
I  leaves  the  body  not  only  as  heat,  but  some  is  converted  into  potential 
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energy  of  work  done  and  some  into  the  potential  energy  involved  in  the 
separation  of  the  water  molecules  to  the  form  of  a  vapor.  The  source  of 
the  heat  of  the  body  was  long  a  puzzle.  It  was  fotmd  by  the  French 
chemist,  Lavoisier,  that  it  came  from  the  combustion  of  the  materials  of 
the  body,  and  in  particular  from  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  body  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Oxygen  enters  the  body 
by  the  lungs  and  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  tissues 
giving  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  combustion  does  not  take  place 
in  large  measure  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  blood,  but  chiefly  in  the  tissues 
and  in  the  muscles  in  greater  part,  since  these  are  the  most  bulky  tissues 
of  the  body; 

The  measurement  of  the  heat  given  off  is  made  by  means  of  a  respira- 
tion calorimeter.  The  most  perfect  of  these  instruments  has  been  con- 
structed in  this  country.  By  this  calorimeter  it  was  shown  that  the 
amount  of  heat  g'iven  olf  in  perceptible  heat,  or  in  other  foniis  such  as 
latent  heat  of  vaporization,  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  heat  set  free 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates,  fat  and  protein  burning  in  the 
body.  The  source  of  animal  heat  is,  hence,  the  combustion  of  these  mate- 
rials and  the  amount  of  heat  is  that  calculated  from  the  combustion.  So 
far  as  the  measurements  go,  they  indicate  that  there  is  a  balance  between 
the  income  and  outgo  of  energy  and  that  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy  holds  for  human  beings  as  well  as  for  other  animals.  The  human 
body  does  not  have,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  any  other  source  of 
energy  than  the  combustion  of  its  materials.  Respiration  and  heat  pro- 
duction are  thus  related. 

The  amount  of  heat  produced  and  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  per 
kiio  body  weight  varies  at  different  ages  and  is  gr-eater  in  children  than 
in  adults.  It  is  generally  larger  in  small  animals  than  in  large 
of  the  same  kind.  There  is,  hence,  a  more  rapid  respiration  and  heat 
production  in  the  young  than  in  adults,  and  this  is  true  even  for  the  heat 
production  per  ujiit  of  surface  area  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  th<; 
metabolism  of  young  is  higher  than  that  of  older  people. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  burning 
in  the  body  by  the  study  of  the  respiratory  quotient.  This  is  the  ratio 
between  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and  the  volume  of  oxygen 
consumed.  The  respiratory  quotient  is  unity  for  the  combustion  of 
carbohydrate,  about  0.8  for  proteins  and  0.71  for  fats.  It  may,  for  sliort 
spaces  of  time,  be  larger  than  one,  or  smaller  than  .7. 

By  the  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  it  has  been  found  that  the 
carbohydrates  and  fats  can  very  largely  replace  each  other  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  body  and  that  in  the  absence  of  much  of  either  of  these 
the  energy  required  may  come  from  the  proteins.  The  latter,  however, 
have  also  a  direct  action  on  the  body  in  that  they  increase  the  heat  pro- 
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ducUon  and  have  in  this  way  a  specific  action  different  irom  the  fats  and 
sugars.    The  explanation  of  this  action  is  as  yet  obscure. 

Finally,  while  we  speak  of  the  foods  as  oxidizing  in  the  body  and 
while  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  under- 
going oxidation  in  this  way,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  not  the  foods 
which  are  oxidizing,  but  the  living  matter  j  and  that  the  foods  only  oxi- 
dize as  they  are  combined  in  the  living  protoplasm.  When  life  ceases, 
the  oxidation  of  the  food  stops.  It  is  impossible  thus  far  to  isolate  from 
dead  protoplasm  substances,  or  enzymes*  which  have  the  power  of  oxidiz- 
ing the  foods  apart  from  living  matter.  The  oxidation  of  the  purine 
bases  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  statement.  The  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  combustion  is  considered  more  fully  farther  on. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  BAW  JIATERIALS  OR  FOODS. 


Foods. — The  body  consists  of  water,  various  salts,  of  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  various  other  organic  substances 
wMch  are  formed  from  the  latter  in  the  course  of  their  decom- 
position in  the  body.  These  organic  constituents  of  the  body  are 
burning  or  oxidizing  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  it  is  their  combustion 
which  gives  rise  to  the  heat  of  the  body;  to  the  energy  appearing 
as  work  done,  or  transformed  into  such  other  forms  of  energy 
as  chemical^  or  electrical.  By  this  combustion  of  its  substances  simple 
compounds  are  produced,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  water,  urea  and  many 
other  substances  which  are  constantly  leaving  the  body  in  the  excre- 
tions, either  through  the  skin,  by  the  lungs,  kidneys  or  alimentary  canal. 
The  water  leaving  the  body  by  the  skin  or  kidneys  carries  out  always 
some  of  the  salts  with  it  in  solution,  so  that  the  body  is  constantly  losing 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  salt  and  water.  Tlie  body  may  be 
likened  to  a  lamp  which  as  long  as  combustion  continues  continues  to 
give  light  and  heat.  So  the  body  as  long  as  it  continues  to  burn,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  li\ing  things,  to  respire,  continues  to  give  off  heat  and 
those  various  forms  of  energy  found  in  living  things.  And  just  as  the 
lamp,  if  the  supply  of  oil  runs  low,  burns  its  wick,  one  of  its  constituent 
parts,  and  is  ultimately  extinguished ;  so  in  the  body,  if  the  supply  of  food 
or  raw  material  for  combustion  is  exhausted,  it  burns  in  part  its  own 
substance  and  then  life  is  extinguished.  But,  while  this  analogy  with 
a  lamp  or  candle  is  in  many  ways  most  apt,  it  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far,  for  the  body  not  only  burns  the  fuel  supplied  it»  but  manufactures 
or  repairs  the  wasting  of  the  machinery  of  the  body.  It  is  as  if  the 
lamp  were  able  to  make  new  wick  material  from  the  oil  so  as  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  wick  material  which  occurs  daily. 

Food.  Definition. — The  term  food  has  been  variously  defined.  IL^^ 
has  been  said  to  be  a  substance  containing  available  potential  energy ^^^ 
that  is  energy  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  body.  But  by  this  definitiorT^i 
some  poisons  are  foods,  since,  like  alcohol,  morphine  or  caffeine,  they  ar-^ 
partly  oxidized  in  the  body  and  thus  setting  free  their  energy  contribute ^ 
to  its  work  or  its  store  of  heat ;  and  other  substances  such  as  water,  salT-s 
or  oxygen  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  body  are  not  foods,  since 
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they  carry  no  energy  into  tJie  body.  Obviously  such  a  definition  is  of 
very  little  value.  A  food  has  one  characteristic,  it  has  the  power  o£ 
repairing  waste,  or  contributing  substance  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  body.  The  body  is  not  a  stove  which  burns  fuel.  Foods  do  not 
burn  as  they  do  in  a  stove,  being  contained  in  the  material  but  not  made 
part  of  it.  It  is  true  that  some  oxidation  of  this  kind  may  occur,  but 
not  the  combustion  of  the  foods.  It  is  the  living  matter  which  is  burn- 
ing, not  the  foods  which  are  in  it  Foods  may  or  may  not  bring  avail- 
able energy  into  the  body ;  but  they  alt  repair  waste  and  provide  tlie  raw 
materials  for  growth.  All  substances  which  have  this  power  are  foods ; 
those  which  lack  it,  although  they  may  be  burned  in  the  body  and  set 
free  energy,  are  not  foods.  Thus  water,  salts,  oxygen  are  true  foods. 
All  things  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  living  machine  are  foods. 
Poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  caffeine,  morphine  or  other  substances  which 
may  be  oxidized  in  the  body,  but  which  are  incapable  of  repairing  waste, 
— these  are  not  foods.  All  substances  which  do  not  nourish  living  matter 
and  which  are  not  chemically  inert  are  harmful  to  it.    So  a  poison  may 

defined  as  a  substance,  not  a  food,  which  acts  chemically  on  the  body. 
much  of  one  kind  of  food  or  too  little  of  another  may  be  harmful, 

such  substances  do  not  thereby  become  poisons.  They  are  still  foods. 
On  the  other  hand,  poisons  may  change  living  matter  in  a  manner  to 
benefit  it  temporarily,  or  restore  it  when  it  has  been  disturbed,  but  such 
substances  are  none  the  less  poisons,  although  they  may  be  temporarily 
used  for  valuable  ends.  No  material  has  as  yet  been  found  which  is  able 
to  improve  protoplasm  so  that  it  will  live  longer  than  it  does  iinder  its 
normal  circumstances.  All  substances  not  foods  shorten  life  when  they 
find  entrance  to  protoplasm,  provided  they  are  taken  in  sufficient  amount 
to  affect  it  at  alL 

The  food  materials  must  contain,  then,  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
"body  is  made,  and  we  may  at  this  time  examine  the  constitution  of  vari- 
ous foods  as  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  body. 

Water. — Iliiman  beings  normally  require  3-5  liters  of  water  per  day, 
although  life  is  possible  on  less.  Some  of  this  is  obtained  in  the  foods; 
fruit  and  many  vegetables  consist  of  80-90  per  cent,  of  water,  but  most 
is  taken  in  beverages  of  various  kinds.  Water  that  we  drink  is  never 
pure*  It  always  contains  salts  of  various  kinds  in  solution  and  these 
salts  may  have  a  physiological  action.  Thus  hard  and  soft  waters  may 
differ  in  their  action  on  the  bowels;  in  localities  using  hard  waters  goiter 
is  often  endemic,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  hardness  of  the 
water  due  to  the  lime  salts  in  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  goiter.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  goiter  is  an  organic  substance  or 
germ.  Thus  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  goiter  is  very  common. 
Nearly  all  the  dogs  in  Chicago  are  more  or  less  goiterous.    In  general, 
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alsOf  hard  waters  are  constipating,  soft  relaxing.  But  this  effect  again 
i^  not  due  to  the  water,  but  to  the  salts.  Some  waters,  too,  are  radio- 
active and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evideace  indicating 
that  this  circumstance  is  of  importance  in  the  beneficial  action  of  such 
waters  in  many  diseased  states.  How  the  radio-activity  produces  any 
physiological  action  is  still  quite  obscure.  No  one  has  as  yet  shown  that 
living  matter  is  at  all  radio-active,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
til  at  radium  m  minute  traces  may  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  foods.  Still 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  case.  Minute  traces  of  substances 
are  frequently  of  extraordinary  importance.  Thus  it  was  recently  found 
by  Berthelot  that  manganese  in  extremely  small  araounts  was  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  gonidia  in  Aspergillus.  The  amount  of  man- 
ganese which  was  necessary  was  so  small  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
provide  water  and  containers  and  foods  which  did  not  have  these  minute 
traces,  so  that  growth  was  mipossible.  This  fact  makes  one  very  cautious 
in  concluding  that  minute  traces  of  substances  whicli  occur  in  living 
matter  may  not  have  an  influence  on  it.  While  the  favorable  action  of 
various  naturally  radio  active  waters  is  to  he  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  to  the  more  restricted  diet  generally  enjoined  on 
those  who  visit  these  watering-places  for  health,  to  enforced  exercise, 
to  diminished  intestinal  putrefaction  due  to  the  laxative  action  of  the 
water  or  to  drinking  more  water,  since  many  people  usually  drink  too 
little,  yet  some  of  the  action  it  seems  most  probable  is  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  radio-activity  of  the  water. 

Diversity  of  foods.  Importance. — The  various  food  materials  of 
civilization  have  enormously  multiplied  in  kind  with  the  improvement  of 
transportation  and  the  introduction  into  all  countries  of  the  products  of 
other  countries.  The  temperate  zone  now  obtains  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  tropics  ;  and  America  not  only  has  its  native  vegetables,  such 
as  the  potato  and  maize,  but  it  cultivates  also  those  of  nearly  all  other 
lauds.  The  diet  of  various  nations,  and  in  particular  of  Americans,  has 
thus  become  more  varied  than  that  of  any  nation  or  group  of  people 
previously  existing.  This  is  due  in  part,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
to  the  favorable  location  of  the  country,  reaching  as  it  does  from  the 
tropics  to  the  north  and  having  no  customs  duties ;  and  in  part  it  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  introduce  into  the 
country  all  those  fruits  and  cereals  which  are  cultivated  elsewhere  and 
which  custom  has  shown  to  be  valuable  foods.  As  a  varied  diet  is  more 
certain  to  contain  all  those  food  materials  which  the  body  needs  than  is  a 
restricted  or  monotonous  diet,  the  general  result  of  this  expansion  in  the 
kinds  of  foods  consumed  is  certain  to  be  good ;  for  what  one  foodstuff  may 
lack  in  one  particular  is  certain  to  be  contained  in  another. 

With  the  wonderful  development  of  chemistry,  also,  food  substances 
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are  now  manufactured  from  materials  which  were  formerly  wasted. 
Thus  while  the  human  body  cannot  make  glucose  from  cellulose,  the 
chemist  can  accomplish  this.  A  great  many  prepared  foods  supposedly 
more  nutritious  or  partially  digested  or  suitable  for  special  ends,  or 
having  a  great  many  other  real  or  imagined  advantages^  are  being  con- 
sumed in  constantly  increasing  amounts.  Mention  may  be  made  of  vari- 
ous infant  foods  designed  to  eke  out  or  replace  mother's  milk;  break- 
fast cereals  of  all  kinds;  bran  and  wheat  mixtures  for  laxative  foods; 
and  so  on.  This  development  of  the  chemical  manufacture  or  chemical 
treatment  of  foods  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  public 
health,  since  while  the  end  sought  is  in  many  ways  desirable,  the  foods 
by  chemical  treatment  are  often  altered  in  their  chemical  composition, 
or  substances  not  naturally  in  the  foods  may  be  introduced  from  the 
chemicals  used  in  manufacture.  The  physiological  efTects  of  even  small 
amounts  of  certain  compounds  are  so  important  that  it  is  very  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  admixture  of  any  toxie  or  harmful  substance  which 
may  be  present  in  the  chemicals  used  even  in  very  small  amounts.  Thus 
some  years  ago  sulphuric  acid  containing  arsenic  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glucose  from  starch.  The  arsenic  contaminated  the  glucose; 
the  glucose  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  many  people  in 
England  were  poisoned,  some  fatally,  by  the  arsenic.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  also,  that  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  foods  there  is  the 
possibility  of  forming  in  them  toxic  substances  not  in  the  food  itself. 
Often  the  effects  of  such  substances  in  small  quantities  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  jrace  such  injurious  effects 
as  there  may  be  to  their  tree  source  in  the  altered  food.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  any  manufactured  or  chemically  changed  food  which  has  not 
had  years  and  even  generations  of  tests  behind  it,  as  all  natural  foods 
have  had,  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  unless 
the  methods  used  in  its  manufacture  are  such  as  practically  to  preclude 
injurj'.  Physicians  and  scientific  men  have  particularly  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  hasty  indorsements  of  artificial  foods.  For  example, 
physicians  and  scientific  men  usually  mean  by  the  word  glucose  the  pure 
hexose  sugar,  dextrose,  and  when  the  problem  of  the  use  of  glucose  is 
presented  to  them  they  think  only  of  the  pure  sugar,  which  is  of  course 
an  admirable  food.  But  the  manufacturer  uses  the  term  glucose,  or 
did  use  it  for  a  long  period,  for  the  very  impure  mixture  obtained  by 
the  partial  hydrolysis  of  starch.  This  substance  not  only  contained  puro 
glucose,  but  many  other  substances  such  as  dextrins,  maltose,  etc. ;  it  occa- 
sionally contained  some  nitrogenous  substances,  and  if  made  with*impure 
materials  it  might  contain  some  deleterious  substances  such  as  arsenic. 
Before  indorsing  a  food  of  any  kind,  a  scientific  man  or  physician  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  government  authorities  whose  business  it  is  to 
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investigate  such  foods,  their  constitutioD,  metliods  of  manufacture,  etc., 
and  to  inform  people  of  their  desirability. 

Amount  of  food  required  by  a  human  adult. — The  human  adult 
requires  roughly  60-150  grams  of  protein  a  day  and  sufficient  fat  and 
carbohydrate,  or  protein,  in  addition  to  eover  his  energy  requirements. 
All  three  of  these  substances  are  found  in  all  the  foods,  but  in  widely 
varying  proportions.  Vegetables  contain  as  a  rule  a  great  excess  of 
carbohydrate, -and  meat  an  excess  of  protein.  Many  vegetables  contain 
much  water.  The  following  tables  give  the  proportion  of  food  mailers 
in  the  principal  foodstuffs.  Attention  is  particularly  given  to  the  vari- 
ous meats  and  such  vegetables  as  potatoes,  turnips,  squash,  peas  am] 
beans,  corn,  wheat,  oatmeal,  and  the  fruits :  apples,  pears  and  bananas. 


CoMPOsrriow    of    Some    Food    Matertals.    Bulletin  28.    E.    0.    S.    Deft,    of 

Aafll  CULTURE, 

Foodt  RefiiM      Wftler  Protein     Fal  Total  car-    AanvBlaeper 

N  X  G  S5  buhydratCB  potiiid 
Beef. 
Brisket,  medium  fat  aa  purchuscJ. 

Average 23.3       41.0  12,0  22.3  0.6  !  165 

Chuek,  iijchiding  shoulder.    Medium 

fat.     Aa  purchased.     Average   . .  15.2       57.9  16.6  10.1  0.8  73fi 
Flank.    Alt  analyses.    Averflge.   As 

purchased 6,5       56.1  18.6  19.9  0.8  1185 

Loin.     Medium  fat.     As  purchased. 

Average     13.1       58.2  17.1  11.1  0.9  785 

Round.     Fat.    Aa  purchased ..  12.0      54.0  17.5  10.1  0.8  Wm 

Heart.    Aa  purchased 5  9       53.2  14.8  24.7  0.9  1320 

Comed  beef.     Brisket 21.4      40.0  14.4  19.4  4.5  10S5 

Veal:   Freah,  • 

Leg,  feiiTi.     Aa  purchased   ........  9.1       06.8  19.4        3-7  1.1  520 

Leg.    Cutlets,    As  purchased 3.4      68.3  20.1        7.5  1.0  690 

Mutton  J  Freah. 

Le^.    Medium  fat.    As  purchased  . .  18.4       51.2  15.1  14.7  0.3  900 
Loin,  without  kidney  or  tallow.    As 

purchased 14.8      40.4  13.1  3L5  0.6  1575 

Pork:  B'resh. 

Mam.     Medium  fat,     Aa  purchased  10.7      48,0  13.5  25.9  0.8  \'M5 

Loin  chopa,  medium   fat    19.5       41.8  13.4  24.2  0.8  1-270 

Tenderloin  aa  purchased 00          66.5  18.9  13.0  LO  900 

Ham.      Smoked    12.2       35.8  14.5  33.2  4.2  1670 

Salt  pork,  clear  fat 00           7.9  1 .9  86.2  3.9  3070 

Bupon.  smoked   8.7       10.4  9.5  59.4  4.5  2fi«5 

Sausage.     Bologna    3.3      55.2  18.2  19.7  0.3  ( ?)   3.8  1 170 

Pork  BRUsnge     39.8  13.0  44.2  1.1          2.2  2125 

Chickens.    Broilers  as  purchflsed  . .  41.6      43.7  12.8         L4  0.7  295 

Goo5^p.     Edible  portion                       .  46.7  16.3  36.2  0.8  imO 

As   purchasi^d                        .  17.6      3.S.5  13.4  29.8  0.7  150S 
Fish.     Mackerel.     Wiiolc,     Aa  pur- 

diafl#d     44.7      40.4  10.2        4.2  0.7  36-^ 

Mnckerel.     Edilde   portion    73.4  18.7         7.1  L2  64S 

Egga.      Uncooked.      Edihle    portion  73.7  14.8  10.5  0.3T       LO  720 

Aa  purchased   .  11.2       05.5  13.9        9.3  0.9  6.15 

Boiled  whites 86  2  13.0        0.2  0.5         0.6  250 

•*      yolks 49.6  16.1  33.3  LI  1705 
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Food!  Rfffase 

Butter.    Ah  purchased , 

Buttermilk.     As  purchased   

Cheese,     Amerii'an.     Pale   

Cheese,     Cottage 

Cheese,     Dutch    

Cheese.     Roquefort . . 

Milk,  Whole,  As  purchased  .  . . 
Milk.  Evaporated.  Unsweetened 
Milk,  Condensed-  Sweetened  . . . 
Ol^margarine , , . 

Vegetable  foods. 

Com  meal.    Granular 

Corn    flour    - 

Oatmeal     

Rolled   oats    

Oatmeal   boiled    

Rice    - , 

Wheat  flour.     Entire  wheat 

Wheat  flour.    Patent  roller.    Fam- 
ily grade^     Spring  wheat 

Wheat  flour.    Winter  wheat 

Wheat:  Breakfast  foods. 

Farina     « 

Shredded   

l^facaroni    

Cooked      ,,...,,....., 
Wheat      bread.        As      purchased. 

Home  made 

Wheat  bread.     Whole  wheat  . . , . 

Craekera.     Ovster  crackers 

Soda    .......,.,...,, 

Apple  pie   .,*,.»..... 

Honey    ,,,».,«.. 

Vegetables. 

Afparagus.     Fresh   

^nx, butter,  green.  Edible  portion 

•*         "  '*        As    purchased     50.0 

"     lima.     Edible  portion   .... 

"     String,     Cooked  , 

B«t».     Cooked    

CibUge.     Edible   portion.     Fresh 

^*rroU.      Cooked 

^«Tn,  Green.  Edible  portion  .  . . 
^"ciimliers.     Edible  portion    .... 

f-Rg  fil.mt.     Edible  portion   

w-milfl.     Dried    - , , 

P«i^    Dried    

"M.    green.       Cooked,       Edible 

^*ortion 

*^ot«toe8.    Cooked.    Boiled   

"  "  Mashed     and 

crpAined • ... 

Potatoes.     Sweet     Raw,     Edible 

portion  . 

^m^\\.    Edihh'  portion 

Tonuitoes.     Fresh 


Water 

VTOtoi 

n    Fat 

Tolnl  ^ar- 

Atb 

k'Mltif  pef 

N  X  fl  S5 

bohjiimtec 

pOUTItl 

ILO 

1.0 

85,0 

3.0 

3605 

Dl.O 

3.0 

0.5 

4.8 

0.7 

165 

31  6 

28,8 

35.9 

0.3 

3.4 

2055 

72.0 

20.9 

1,0 

4.3 

1.8 

510 

35.2 

37.1 

17.7 

10.0 

1435 

39.3 

22.6 

29.5 

1.8 

6.9 

1700 

870 

3,3 

4,0 

5.0 

0.7 

325 

68.2 

9.6 

9.3 

11.2 

1,7 

780 

26.9 

8.8 

8.3 

54,1 

1,9 

1520 

9.5 

1,2 

83.0 

6,3 

3525 

12.5 

9.2 

1.9 

75.4 

1,0 

1055 

i2,a 

7.1 

1.3 

78,4 

0.9 

1645 

7,3 

16.1 

7.2 

67.5 

1.9 

1860 

7,7 

16.7 

7.3 

66.2 

2.1 

1850 

84,5 

2.8 

0-5 

11.5 

0.7 

285 

12.3 

8.0 

0.3 

79-0 

0,4 

1630 

11.4 

13,8 

1.9 

7L9 

1.0 

1675 

11.9 

10.9 

1.1 

75.6 

0.5 

1655 

13,1 

12,3 

1.1 

73,0 

0.5 

1635 

10.9 

ll.O 

1.4 

76.3 

0.4 

1085 

8.1 

10.5 

1.4 

77.9 

2.1 

1700 

10.3 

13.4 

0.9 

74.1 

1.3 

1605 

78.4 

3.0 

1.5 

15.8 

1,3 

416 

35.0 

9,1 

1.6 

63.3 

1.0 

1225 

38.4 

8.7 

0.9 

49.7 

1,3 

1140 

4.8 

11.3 

10.5 

70.5 

2.9 

1965 

5,0 

9.8 

9.1 

73,1 

2.1 

J  925 

42.5 

3.1 

9.8 

42.8 

1.8 

1270 

18.2 

0,4 

81.2 

0.2 

1520 

94.0 

1.8 

0,2 

3.3 

0.7 

lOfi 

58.9 

9.4 

0.6 

29.1 

2.0 

740 

29.4 

4.7 

0,3 

14.6 

1.0 

370 

08.5 

7,1 

0.7 

22.0 

1,7 

57  i» 

95.3 

0.8 

LI 

L9 

0.9 

95 

88.6 

2.3 

0,1 

7.4 

1.6 

IM 

9L5 

1.6 

0.3 

5.6 

l.O 

N'. 

3.5 

7.7 

3.6 

80.3 

4.9 

179n 

75,4 

3.1 

1.1 

197 

0,7 

47fi 

95.4 

0.8 

0,2 

3.1 

0.5 

FO 

92.9 

1.2 

0.3 

6.1 

0.5 

130 

8.4 

25.7 

LO 

69.2 

5.7 

1620 

9.5 

24.6 

1,0 

62,0 

2.9 

Ufi^ 

74.6 

7,0 

0,5 

16.9 

1,0 

465 

75.6 

2.5 

0,1 

20.9 

1.0 

440 

75,1 

2.6 

3.0 

17.8 

1.5 

505 

nno 

l.S 

0.7 

27.4 

l.l 

570 

88.3 

1,4 

0.5 

9.0 

0,8 

215 

94,3 

0.9 

0.4 

3.9 

0.5 

105 
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Fuel 
TooAa  EcfiiBe     Water     Proteio     Fti     ToUl  car-    Ash  va^uepcr 

N  X  0.S5  l>ohydrat««  |MJuod 

Fruits. 

Apples.    Edible  portion  84.6  0.4  0.5  14.2  0.3  290 

Banaima.       *'            *"          75.3  L3  0.6  22.0  0.8  460 

Blackberries 86.3  L3  0.0  10.9  0.5  270 

Orangoa,     Edible  portion    .......  86.9  0.8  0.2  11.8  0.5  240 

Pears.     Kdible  portion   84.4  0.0  0.5  14.1  0.4  205 

Nuts. 

Almonds.      Edible   portion    4.8  21.0  54.9  17.3  2.0  3030 

Brazil  nuts 5.3  17.0  66.8  7.0  3.9  3205 

Hk-kory   nuts   3.7  16.4  67.4  11.4  2.1  3345 

Piiimuta 9.2  25.8  38.6  24.4  2.0  2560 

Milk. — Milk  is  a  food  for  the  young  and  growing.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting food,  since  it  represents  the  answer  Nature  has  given  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  food  for  developing  mammals.  After  a  very  long 
period  of  experimentation  in  the  monotremes,  marsupials  and  lower 
placental  mammals,  the  milk  of  the  higher  placental s  was  evolved.  It 
is  probable  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  presence  in  milk  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  its  constituents.  Milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  mammary 
glands  and  these  are  modified  skin  glands.  The  constituents  of  the  milk 
are  for  the  greater  part  manufactured  in  the  gland  itself ;  some  of  them, 
however,  come  directly  from  the  blood.  The  organic  substances  in  the 
milk  are  peculiar  to  it.  They  are  not  found  in  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
Human  milk  is  alkaline  to  litmus ;  cows'  amphoteric.  The  specific  gravity  ■ 
is  1.026-1.035.  I 

The  composition  of  the  milks  of  the  different  mammals  varies,  but  ■ 
they  are  alike  in  their  fundamental  qualities.  In  all,  the  organic  mat-  ' 
ter  consists  for  the  most  part  of  protein,  carbohydrate  and  lipin,  and 
each  of  these  is  peculiar  to  milk.  The  carbohydrate  is  lactose  j  the  lipin 
is  peculiar  because  of  the  proportion  of  fatty  acids  of  low  molecular 
weight  it  contains  and  also  for  its  special  properties  in  nutrition ;  the 
protein  is  largely  casein.  The  composition  of  human  and  cows'  milk  is  as 
follows  (Meigs) :  ^ 

Fat  Lactose  Protclo  Ash  ^H 

Per  cent.  Fc>r  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.        _^^^H 

Human  milk  ..... 2—4  6—7.5  0.7—1.5  0.15—0.3     ^^H 

Cow's  milk  2—4  3.5 — 5  2.5-^  0.66-^0.77  ^^H 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  both  cows*  f 
and  human  milk  contain  organic  substances  which  have  little   or  no 
nitrogen,  which  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  as  well  as  water,  but 
of  which  the  chemical  nature  is  still  unknown.     The  amount  of  these 
substances  in  human  milk  at  the  beginning  of  lactation  is  about  1  per 
cent.,  ami  in  the  middle  period  of  lactation  about  0.5  per  cent.     Cows* 
milk  at  the  middle  of  lactation  contains  about  0.3  per  cent.    These  sub- 
stances are  possibly  of  great  importance  in  nutrition. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies  at  different  periods  of  lactation. 
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The  mUk  secreted  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  delivery  is 
called  colostrum  milk.  According  to  Keenig  colostrum  of  cows  has  the 
following  composition: 

■  Water    74.67 

K Solids 25.33 

^^^^^L  Casein 4.04 

^^^^^^P  Albumin  and  globulin  13.60 

^^^^^  Fat 3.50 

^^H  Lactose    2.(!7 

^^^  Salt5    .  , 1.5S 

P  The  colostrum  is  richer  in  proteins  and  total  solids  than  the  later  milk- 
It  contains  many  cells,  milk  corpuscles,  which  contain  nuclear  material, 
whereas  the  later  milk  is  practically  free  from  such  material.  The  fat, 
also,  is  different  in  that  it  has  a  higher  melting  point,  a  higher  iodine 
number  and  it  contains  more  cholesterol  and  Jccilhin,  The  protein  mate- 
rial is  different.  It  contains,  prohably  in  the  colostrum  corpuscles,  more 
coagulable  proteins,  so  that  unlike  ordinary  milk  it  coagulates  on 
heating.  These  same  differences  between  colostrum  and  later  milk  are 
shown  also  in  human  milk,  but  they  are  not  so  marked.  Meigs  gives  the 
following  figures  of  the  human  colostrum  and  later  milk,  comparing  the 
total  nitrogen,  the  casein,  globulin  and  albumin,  and  unknown  substances 
(figures  in  per  cent  of  weight  of  whole  milk) : 

Total  N    Nit*  rnpein  end     N    In    tlbninlti 
lutcii   ■ 


I 


by    niwg' 

0,1572 
0.1377 
0.4925 


preclpittttNl  by 
MCfrlit  ncid  and 


Ueut 


NJtrogrn    not 

prectpitaied  by 

cither     Mg:SO. 

or  heat 


0.0514 
0.0267 
0.0482 


0.0S76 
0.0542 
0.0216 


Colostrum   Human    0.2962 

Earlj  milk       "  0.2186 

Cows'  milk  {Guernaey)    0.5623 

The  main  differences  between  human  milk  and  cows'  milk  are  these: 
Human  milk  contains  considerably  more  lactose  than  cows'  milk  and 
more  substances  of  an  unknown  nature  which  contain  little  or  no  nitro- 
gen; it  contains  very  much  less  protein  than  cows'  milk.     The  greater 
proportion  of  lactose  in  human  milk  may  be  correlated  with  the  very 
much  greater  brain  development  of  human  beings.    There  is  a  very  rapid 
niyelinization  of  the  fibers  of  the  brain  occurring  shortly  after  birth 
in  the  first  six  weeks  of  life.     In  myelin  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
gulactolipins  of  the  nature  of  phrenosin,   or  cerebrosides   of  various 
kinds.    Galactose  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  this  material.     It  may 
i*  that  the  larger  amount  of  lactose  in  human  milk  is  to  supply  this 
Heed.    No  other  place  of  formation  of  galactose  in  the  body  is  known 
liian  the  mammary  glands  and  these  are  of  course  very  rudimentary  in 
lie  infant.     The  replacement  of  lactose  by  cane  sugar  in  milk,  or  in 
inilk  substitutes,  would  seem  to  be  open  to  serious  criticism  on  thia 
account.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mammary  glands  have  been 
evolved  primarily  to  make  a  food  best  suited  for  rapidly  developing 
tunjan  beings;  even  undiluted  cows'  milk  cannot  be  tolerated  by  very 
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young  children,  although  its  composition  is  so  similar  to  human  milk. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  tiuite  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  some  constitu- 
ents of  milk  which  may  be  very  important,  the  attempt  to  find  a  suitable 
substitute  for  human  milk  is  seen  to  be  very  largely  a  groping  in  the 
dark. 

Proteins  of  milk. — The  proleins  of  milk  are  casein  (English  call  it 
caseinogcu)  and  lai-talbtimin.  These  two  proteins  tlo  not  contain  all  the 
nitrogen  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  lactation,  when  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  substances,  extractives,  etc., 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  MgSO^  and  not  by  heat  after  slight  acidifi- 
cation. They  are  not  precipitated  cither  by  Al(0ri)3  and  are  presum- 
ably non-colloidal. 

Casein,  This  is  tlie  most  abundant  and  characteristic  protein  of  milk. 
It  is  probable  that  each  kind  of  milk  has  its  own  kind  of  casein  in  it.  In 
cows'  milk  there  is  about  3-4  per  cent,  of  casein;  in  human  milk  between 
0.5-1.5  per  cent.  This  protein  is  a  phosphoprotein.  It  is  a  conjugate, 
or  compound,  protein  containing  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  strong  acid 
probably  forming  three  or  four  series  of  salts  and  having  4  or  6  car- 
boxyls  free.  Its  molecular  weight,  according  to  Van  Slyke,  is  about 
8,000.  Casein  has  several  peculiar  properties.  It  is  not  coagulated  by 
heating;  it  is  precipitated  by  faint  acidification  with  acids,  but  soluble 
in  excess;  it  clots  ^r  coagulates  when  it  is  treated  by  a  proteolytic 
enzyme,  and  in  particular  by  the  enzyme  found  in  calves'  stomaclis,  or 
the  stomachs  of  other  young  mammals.  Its  percentage  of  composition  is: 
C,  53.00;  II,  7.00;  N,  15.70;  S,  0.8;  0,  22.65;  P,  0.85.  These  figures  are 
for  cow's  casein.  Wlien  hydrolyzed  it  yields  the  amino-acids  shown  in 
the  table  on  page  129.  It  is  very  unstable  and  hydrolyzes  with  great 
ease.  It  wi!l  be  noticed  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  very  small  amount 
of  cystine  it  contains,  for  the  absence  of  glyeocoll  and  for  the  large 
amount^  relatively,  of  tryx>tophane.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of 
unknown  splitting  products  is  larger  in  casein  than  in  many  other  pro- 
teins. The  known  products  recovered  do  not  total  more  than  65  per  cent, 
of  the  molecule.  Among  the  acids  found  in  casein,  but  not  found  in  other 
proteins,  may  be  mentioned  diamino-trioxydodecanoic  acid.  Ci.ILgN.O^. 
found  by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden ;  dioxydiaminosuberic  acid, 
CsH,flN.Og,  found  by  Skraup ;  caseauic  acid,  ClJIiflN.Or,  and  cascinic 
acid,  Ci.Hs+NsOr,  The  nature  of  these  is  uncertain  (Skraup),  Caseinic 
acid  may  b^  identical  with  dioxyaminododecanoie  acid,  although  il 
appears  to  dilTer  from  it  in  its  optical  rotation.  Caseins  from  various 
animals  difTer  in  the  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  Mares'  and 
asses'  caseins  contain  more  nitrogen  (16.44-16.28  per  cent.)  than 
cows'.  Asses'  casein  has  more  phosphorus  (Tangl  and  Csokas). 
Casein    contains    calcium.      The    amount    varies.       (*»')d— ^ — 97.8    to 
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I 


In  neutraj'  solution  it  is  lower, 
The  clottiog  is 


.so 
■  wc 


—111.8'  in  a  N/10— N/5  NaOH  (Long). 
i,e.,  ^8Cr. 

Tlie  preparation  of  casein  is  described  on  page  891. 
discussed  on  page  376. 

Lactalhumin,  This  is  a  crystallizable  protein  present  in  small 
amounts  in  milk  and  resembles  seralbumin,  but  differs  from  it  in  its 
rotation,  (/r)p  = — 37°,  It  coagulates  at  about  the  same  temperature  as 
seralbumin,  i.e.,  72-80%  Its  composition  is:  C,  52.19 j  H,  7.18;  N,  15.77; 
S,  1.73 ;  0,  23.13.  The  amount  of  this  protein  in  human  milk  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  casein;  and  in  cows'  milk  it  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  the  casein. 

Lipins  of  milk. — The  composition  of  butter  fat  has  already  been 
given  on  page  64,  It  is  remarkable  and  ditforent  from  the  fat  of  most 
other  organs  in  the  large  proportion  of  butyric,  caproie  and  caprylic  acids 
in  it;  in  the  proportiou,  in  other  words,  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  Milk 
fat  contains,  in  addition  to  the  glycerine  esters  of  the  usual  fatty  acids 
and  those  just  mentioned,  small  amounts  of  both  lecithin  and  cholesteroL 
Koch  and  Woods  found  in  milk  0.036 — 0.049  per  cent,  of  phosphatide 
computed  from  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  alcohol  soluble  phospho- 
lipins  as  lecithin ;  and  0.027-0.045  per  cent,  of  a  phospholipiu  computed 
as  cephalin.  This  latter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  total  of  phospho- 
lipins  was  0.072-0.086  per  cent.  For  human  milk  **  lecithin  **  was  0.041 
per  cent.;  cephalin,  0.037  per  cent.,  and  the  total,  0.078  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  cholesterol  has  uot  been  determined  by  the  digitonin  method 
so  far  as  can  be  found,  but  Marsh  found  by  the  Ritter  method  0.021 
r  cent.    The  character  of  the  phospholipiu  should  be  further  studied. 

The  importance  of  these  lipins  in  diet  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
work  of  Stepp,  who  found  that  mice  could  not  be  nourished  on  food 
materials  which  had  been  carefully  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
whereas  the  addition  of  this  extract  to  the  food  restored  them  to 
health.  The  active  substance  was  not  fat,  cholesterol,  lecithin  or  salts. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Hopkins,  who  found  that  the 
addition  to  an  incomplete  ration  of  a  very  small  amount  of  milk  powder 
enabled  mice  to  thrive  when  on  a  diet  containing  too  little  of  some  amino- 
aeid.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  also  by  McCollum  and 
Osborne  and  Mendel,  who  found  that  the  active  principle  in  milk  wa.s 
contained  in  the  alcohol-ether  extract  and  that  similar  active  substances 
were  present  in  the  oils  of  fish  livers,  such  as  cod-liver  oil.  The  nature 
of  the  constituent^  or  constituents,  is  still  quite  uncertain.  They  may 
belong  to  the  general  group  of  vitamines  which  are  discussed  on  page  833. 
The  small  amoiint  of  lecithin  in  milk,  which  is  designed  as  a  food  for 
rapid  growth,  is  in  striking  contrast  wnth  the  large  amount  of  lecithin 
of  the  yolk  of  hens*  eggs.    This  fact  indicates  that  the  infant  is  able  to 
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make  the  necessary  phospholjpins  from  the  inorganic  phosphates.  There 
are  other  evidences  that  the  phospholipins  are  readily  formed  by  most 
kinds  of  protoplasm  from  iiiori^anit'  material,  fats  and  amino-acids. 

Lactose, — The  presence  of  lactose  in  milk  to  llie  extent  of  from  4 
per  cent  in  cows  to  7  per  cent,  in  Imman  milk  is  significant  for  the  rea- 
sons already  stated.  The  physical  properties  of  this  sugar  are  treated 
on  page  56;  t!ie  method  of  isolating  it  on  page  867.  The  mammary 
glands  have  the  power  of  making  galactose  from  glucose. 

Other  organic  constituents  of  milk. — Milk  contains  in  small  quanti- 
ties a  considerable  number  of  organic  substances.  Among  these  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made  of  citric  acid,  which  is  present  in  cows'  and 
human  milk  to  the  extent  of  .05-.1  per  cent.  Among  other  constituents 
may  be  mentioned  one  found  recently  in  human  milk  by  Meigs  and 
Marsh,  which  crystallizes  readily,  which  makes  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
milk,  and  which  gives  a  strong  test  for  unoxidized  sulphur.  The  com- 
position  of  this  substance  is  unknown.  Bisearo  and  Balloni  have  iso- 
lated a  substance  called  orotic  acid  (Gr,  oros,  milk)^  which  was 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  It  had  the  composition  Cr,njiN204» 
2HjO,  The  nature  of  the  acid  is  unknown.  Siegfried  has  isolated 
carniferrin^  related  to  uucleon  or  phosphocarnic  acid,  from  milk  by  his 
iron  method.  This  yielded  on  decomposition  carnie  acid,  fermentation 
lactic  acid,  succinic  acid  and  oxylic  acid  (CiaHns^^iOa).  The  latter 
yielded  leucine  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid.  There  are  also 
present  in  milk  small  amounts  of  urea,  some  purine  nitrogen  (in  1  liter 
cows'  milk  0.004-0,006  gram  purine  N)  and  various  other  substances  in 
small  amounts.  Some  observers  have  described  peptone  or  proteose 
bodies  in  milk,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  occur  in  perfectly  fresh 
milk.  Cows'  milk  as  ordinarily  obtained  contains  very  large  quantities 
of  bacteria  which  rapidly  change  its  constitution.  To  get  sterile  milk 
is  difficult  and  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  passing  a  sterile  catheter  past 
Ihe  sphincter  into  the  ducts.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
bacteria,  although  they  are  present  in  great  quantities  in  ordinary  city 
milk,  often  1,000,000  or  more  per  c.c,  are  not  normal  constituents,  but 
have  fallen  in  during  the  act  of  milking  and  that  they  multiply  in  the 
milk  with  great  rapidity.  As  Sedgwick  has  put  it:  '*  A  cow  secretes 
milk,  not  bacteria." 

Inorganic  substances  in  milk. — Milk  must  contain  most  of  the  sub- 
stances required  for  the  early  development  of  a  child.  It  must  provide 
substance  for  the  growth  of  bone,  hence  it  must  and  does  contain  large 
amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid.  Moreover,  all  growing  organ- 
isms need  potassium,  since  potassium  in  nearly  all  forms  of  living  matter 
is  present  in  larger  quantities  than  sodium.  Rapidly  growing  cells  need 
potassium.    Iron  is  present  In  milk  in  very  small  amounts.    This  is  in 
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contrast  to  the  egg  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  in  the 
yolk.  But  Bunge  has  shown  that  the  iron  is  stored  in  the  liver  of  the 
foetus,  this  organ  at  birth  having  a  rich  supply  which  is  called  upon 
during  development  to  make  good  the  lack  in  the  milk.  The  ash  of  milk 
contrasted  with  the  ash  of  the  new-born  pup,  showing  how  closely  they 
resemble  each  other,  is  given  by  Bunge  as  follows: 

Tn  1000  parts  of  ash: 

or  (log  milk  Of  ii«w-born  dog* 

KJO    140.8  U4.2 

Na  0             88.0  lOfl.4 

CaO   ..,..-.., 272.4  295.2 

MgO    15.4  18.2 

Fe^O^ 1.2  7.2 

P^Og    ..... ....  342.2  394.2 

cf 169.0  83.S 

In  human  beings  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  close  a  correspondence 
between  the  ash  of  milk  and  of  the  new-born  (Camerer  and  Siildner). 

Coloring  matter. — The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  green  fodder  is  more 
or  less  yellow,  while  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  dry  hay  and  other  forms 
of  dry  fodder  is  not  yellow.  Guernsey  cows  give  particularly  yellow 
milk  and  their  fat  is  very  yellow.  This  natural  coloring  matter  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  green  fodder  and  consists  of  carrotin  and 
xanthophylL 

Hulls  of  the  milk  globules. — It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
fat  globules  were  surrounded  by  a  very  fine  sheath  of  casein  kept  or 
condensed  there  by  the  action  of  surface  tension.  Recent  investigations 
indicate  that  this  is  incorrect.  By  allowing  the  milk  globules  to  rise 
through  a  long  column  of  water  they  can  be  separated  from  the  casein 
and  other  constituents  of  the  milk.  They  are  collected,  the  fat  extracted 
with  ether  and  the  residue,  which  constitutes  the  hulls,  analyzed.  The 
result  has  been  to  show  that  the  hulls  may  give  no  biuret  reaction  at  all. 
When  hydrolyzed  they  yield  glycocoll,  which  ia  not  present  either  in 
casein  or  lactalbumin.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  is  very  low  and  variable, 
4.04-5.70  per  cent.  The  ash  varies  from  4.5745.28  per  cent.,  and  P 
between  0.18  and  0.57  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous 
substance  nor  is  it  composed  of  casein. 

Milk  glands. — The  composition  of  the  mammary  glands  has  been  very 
Uttle  studied.  A  nucleic  acid  similar  in  its  general  properties  to  that  of 
other  organs  has  been  isolated  from  it  by  Mandel  and  Levene.  This 
add  ecaiained  pentose,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  these  glands  contain 
not  ooly^  the  usual  tetranucleotide,  but  also  an  acid  analogous  to,  or 
ideDtkal  witli,  guanylic  acid.  By  treating  the  glands  in  the  same  way 
u  the  pancreas  is  treated  for  the  extraction  of  a  nucleoproteid  by  Ham- 
Mntao  (aee  page  171)  a  nucleoproteid  was  isolated  by  Odenius  of  tb9 
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following  composition:  C,  46.89-47.15  per  cent;  H,  6.04-6.15  per  cent.; 
N,  17.2647.29  per  cent.;  S,  0.875-0.1304  per  cent;  P,  0.275-0.278  per  cent, 
and  0.962-0,922  per  cent  Mandel  and  Levene  isolated  a  substance  of  a 
reducing  character  which  contained  sulphur,  and  t!iey  called  it  gluco- 
tliionic  acid.  S,  2*65  per  cent.;  N,  4.38  per  cent.  There  are  probahly 
present  substances  of  the  sulpholipin  or  glycol ipin  type  and  these  may 
yield  the  reducing  substances  obtained  by  several  observers  on  hydroly- 
sis of  the  organic  matter.  The  extractives  are  about  the  same  as  the 
other  organs  so  far  as  tliey  have  been  studied.  The  composition  of  the 
substances  thus  far  isolated  throws  singularly  little  light  on  the  method 
of  formation  of  the  milk  constituents  or  on  the  metabolism,  and  the  gland 
should  be  further  investigated. 

Metabolism  of  the  glands. — There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  about 
this.  The  raw  material  from  which  the  galactose  is  made  is  undoubtedly 
glucose.  The  metabolism  undergoes  a  remarkable  rhythmic  alteration 
dependent  upon  tlie  sexual  organs.  The  mammae  are  in  the  nature  of 
secondary  sexual  organs.  That  is,  although  they  are  present  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  in  the  male,  they  do  not  develop,  but  remain  rudimentary. 
In  the  female  they  begin  their  developTuent  with  the  ripening  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  formation  of  ova.  It  is  clear  that  their  development  must 
be  stimulated  in  some  way  by  the  ovary.  Further  research  of  this  very 
interesting  problem  has  showTi  that  the  corpora  hi  tea  have  the  power 
of  stimulating  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  mammary  glands.  An 
extract  of  the  corpora  has  a  remarkable  action  on  these  organs.  It  is 
found,  too,  that  an  extract  of  the  uterine  wall  at  the  time  wheu  it  is 
undergoing  regressive  metamorphosis  after  parturition  has  the  power, 
when  injected  into  a  female  animal  of  the  same  kind,  of  exciting  the 
activity  of  the  mamma;  so  that  the  glands  become  full  of  milk.  On  the 
other  haudj  an  extract  of  foetus  has  an  inhibiting  action.  It  will  be 
noticed,  too,  when  the  hypophysis  is  considered,  that  the  extract  of  this 
organ  may  cause  a  discharge  of  milk  from  a  pregnant  female,  The 
development  of  the  gland  appears  to  depend,  then,  upon  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  ovaries.  The  development  ceases  and  the  gland  atrophies 
after  the  discharge  of  ova  from  the  ovary  ceases  and  there  are  no  more 
corpora  lutea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  differentiation  of  the 
skin  tissue  into  milk-gland  tissue  does  not  depend  upon  this  internal 
secretion,  for  it  occurs  in  the  male  also.  It  would  appear  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  ways,  males  have  in  them  often  many  of  the  poteu- 
tialities  of  females,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  whether  male  or  female  char- 
acters predominate  depends  upon  the  development  of  ovaries  or  testes. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  somewliat  foreign  to  the  present  discussion, 
but  which  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  much  larger  space  in  the  biochemistriea 
of  the  future, 
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Enzymes. — The  presence  of  enzymes  in  the  milk  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, the  contradictory  results  being  due  possibly  to  the  rich  bacterial 
flora  of  most  milks  examined.  Human  milk  is  said  to  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  amylolytic  enzyme,  and  as  this  is  found  in  the  blood  it  prob- 
ably comes  from  the  blood.  The  presence  or  absence  of  lipase  is  dis- 
puted* There  is  no  lipase  in  the  glands  (Bradley)  and  this  indicates 
that  lipase  is  not  the  cause  of  the  synthesis  of  the  fats  in  the  gland. 
Catalase  and  peroxydases  are  present  in  milk,  but  catalase  is  found 
almost  universally  in  the  organized  world.  A  proteolytic  enzyme  of  an 
ereptic  nature  lias  been  described  (Russell  and  Babeock)  and  given  the 
veiy  inappropriate  name  of  galactase.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  always 
present.  An  enzyme  which  ferments  lactose  to  lactic  acid,  alcohol 
and  COj  has  been  described  by  Sloklasa  in  both  human  and  cows* 
milk. 

Souring  of  milk. — This  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bacteria  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  attaek  the  lactose,  forming  from  it  lactic  acid.  The  acid 
thus  set  free  precipitates  the  casein  and  thus  clots  the  milk.  Some  bac- 
teria are  able  to  clot  milk  in  a  neutral  reaction.  These  clot  because  they 
secrete  a  proteolytic  enzyme  like  rennin  which  forms  paracasein  from 
the  casein. 

Sterilized  milk  as  a  food. — ^Many  very  young  children  do  not  thrive 
when  fed  exclusively  on  boiled,  diluted  cows'  milk,  whereas  they  will 
aasiniilate  fresh,  diluted  cows'  milk.  The  character  of  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  milk  by  healing,  which  is  responsible  for  tliis  malnutrition, 
is  still  unknown.  On  heating,  small  amounts  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
afe  split  off  from  the  milk.  This  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  change 
in  taste  and  odor  produced  by  cooking.  Whether  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  change  in  nutritive  qualities  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  cook- 
ing destroys  some  vitamine  in  the  milk.  If  infants  can  have  a  portion 
of  human  milk,  they  generally  assimilate  without  trouble  cooked,  diluted 
<iows'  milk  to  which  lactose  has  been  added. 

Foreign  substances  in  milk. — Various  substances  pass  directly  from 
^e  blood  lo  the  milk.  Thus  salts  of  various  kinds  taken  by  the  mother 
i'lay  affect  the  cliild.  Cas^  are  on  record  of  infants  developing  bromisui 
^fom  the  effects  of  bromides  taken  by  the  mother  during  nursing.  Vari- 
^^  odoriferous  substances  pass  readily  into  milk,  as  everyone  knows. 
Tb  diet  of  the  mother  is  hence  of  importance  to  the  child.  It  is  pos- 
I  siblc  that  various  internal  secretions  from  the  mother's  body  may  pass 
^y  means  of  the  milk  to  the  child  and  may  affect  it. 

Various  kinds  of  milk. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  milk  wliieh  are 
available  as  foods  for  children,  asses'  milk  approaches  most  closely  in 
I   ^'omposition  to  that  of  human  beings.    The  composition  of  goats',  asses* 
wd  mares*  milk  is  as  follows: 
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albumin.  It  resembles  ovalbumin  in  elementary  composition,  but  will 
not  crystallize  and  coagulates  at  a  lower  temperature,  i.e.,  50-60°.  It 
contains  about  16  per  cent.  N  and  1.7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Ovomucin.  This  is  separated  in  the  globulin  fraction  by  precipita- 
tion by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Eichholz),  It  is  a 
glycoprotein.  It  rapidly  becomes  insoluble  in  water  on  dialysis.  It 
yields  about  11  per  cent,  of  glucosamine. 

Ovomucoid,  This  makes  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  of 
hen's  egg  white.  It  is  a  typical  mucoid  substance.  It  contains  12,65 
per  cent,  nitrogen  and  2.20  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  According  to  Seeman, 
it  contains  34.9  per  cent,  of  glucosamine.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  half 
saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  by  complete  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boil- 
ing and  it  may  be  prepared  by  this  means.  All  coagulable  proteins  are 
removed  by  slightly  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  coagulating  by  heat,  and 
filtering.  The  concentrated  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  alcohol.  This 
behavior  and  the  low  content  of  nitrogen  may  mean  that  the  substance 
is  allied  to  ehondroitic  acid,  or  contains  a  large  amount  of  this  sub- 
stance.   Further  work  on  the  composition  of  this  body  is  needed. 

Ash,  The  ash  of  the  white  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  Na.O,  the 
same  amount  of  K.O,  about  29  per  cent,  of  CI  and  small  amounts  of 
Ca,  Mg,  phosphoric  acid  and  other  substances. 

The  yolk. — The  yolk  is  very  much  more  complex  than  the  white. 
It  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  oil  or  fat,  Ggg  oil,  and  the  protein  is 
chiefly  vitellin.  The  solids  are  about  50  per  cent,,  and  these  consist  of 
protein,  16  per  cent. ;  fat,  23  per  cent.;  lecithin,  11  per  cent. ;  cholesterol, 
1.5  per  cent.,  and  salts  3  per  cent.  There  is  some  variation  in  these 
figures  in  different  eggs.  The  lecithin  and  egg  oil  make  the  greater  part 
of  the  solids.  The  phosphollpins  are  not  all  lecithin;  bodies  similar  to 
cephalin  and  some  other  myelin-like  phospholipins  have  been  isolated 
(Thierfelder).  The  yolk  generally  makes  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
egg.  It  weighs,  on  the  average,  about  20  grams.  There  should  be  about 
two  grams  of  phospholipins  in  one  egg  yolk. 

Ovovitellin,  This  is  a  typical  phosphoprotein,  or  nucleoalbumin. 
According  to  Osborne  and  Campbell,  ovovitellin  as  extracted  from  egg 
yolk  by  salt  solution  is  a  mixture  of  various  compounds  of  lecithiQ  and 
vitellin  proper.  The  P  content  varies  from  2.5-4.2  per  cent.  The  amino- 
acids  it  yields  arc  given  on  page  129,  and  its  composition  on  page  139. 
The  ovovitellin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions 
and  very  dilute  alkalies.  It  behaves  much  like  a  globulin,  but  it  differs 
from  a  globulin  in  that  it  contains  phosphoric  acid  in  some  union  or 
other,  and  when  digested  with  pepsin  IICl  it  yields  an  acid  rich  in 
phosphorus,  about  8  per  cent.  P,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
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nucleic  acid,  but  is  not.  It  yields  no  purine  bases.  The  vitellin  is 
extracted  from  the  yolk  h}'  shaking  the  fat  out  with  ether  and  then  treat- 
ing tlie  residue  with  10  per  cent  NaCl  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  by 
diluting  with  water.  The  lecithin  is  separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  Pure 
vitellin  has  not  been  obtained.  The  nature  of  the  phosphoric  acid  residue 
is  unlvnown  and  needs  further  investigation. 

Hemalogvn.  Egg  yolk  contains  a  substance  which  on  digestion  witli 
pepsin  IlCl  yields  a  nuclein  like  substance  which  contains  iron.  This 
iron  compound  is  supposed  to  be  the  mother  substance  of  the  hemoglobin. 
It  was  named  hematogen  to  show  this  relationship.  The  composition  of 
this  substance  is  as  follows:  C,  43.5  ;  II,  6.9  ;  R  12.6  j  P,  8,7 ;  S,  trace;  Fe, 
0.455;  Ca,  0.352;  Mg,  0.126.  The  substances  analyzed  are  probably  mix- 
tares.  There  is  no  doubt  that  egg  yolk  contains  all  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  the  manufacture  of  hemoglobin,  since  this  substance  is  formed 
during  dcA'cIopmcnt. 

Lipins.  Egg  oil  This  yields  a  large  amount  of  oleic  and  palmitic 
acid.  Lieberraann  obtained:  palmilie  acid,  38.0  per  cent,;  oleic,  40  per 
cent.,  and  stearic  acid,  15.21  per  cent.  The  composition  of  this  fat  ia 
dependent  upon  diet.  Thus,  if  chickens  are  fed  fish,  the  eggs  have  a  very 
strong  taste  of  fish ;  if  they  are  fed  on  rape  seed  and  the  young  rape 
plants,  the  boiled  yolks  are  a  deep  black  and  have  a  disagreeable  taste. 
Fat  soluble  dyes  such  as  Sudan  3  will  be  laid  down  in  the  yolk  if  it  is 
ingested  by  the  birds.  The  yolk  is  laid  down  in  rings.  Each  ring  means 
a  time  interval  of  24  hours.  Tlie  deposition  of  the  yolk  is  slow  at  night, 
or  some  reabsorption  may  occur  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  fat  ia 
changed  and  the  yolk  is  in  layers  (Riddle).  It  takes  about  four  days 
when  a  hen  is  laying  rapidly  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk. 
The  period  can  be  greatly  lengthened  by  cold  or  poor  nutrition.  The 
phospholipins  include  lecithin  and  lipins  resembling  cephalin  and  amino- 

I        myelin. 

■         Mineral  sxilstances.    The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition 

I     o!  the  mineral  constituents  in  parts  per  thousand : 

i 

1-    Milk.    Meigs  and  Marsh:  The  comparatiTC  composition  of  Imman  milk  and  of 

cows'  milk.     Jour.  Bio!.  Chem.,    16,   p.   147,   1913.      (Literature  cited 

in  thia  paper.) 
2.  Difference  between  cooked  and  roir  milk.    Schnrdincrr  reaction.     Romer: 

Biocli*'ni.  Z«M*ti..  40,  p.  5,  1912.    McCoUum  and  Davia:  J.  Biol.  Chem., 

23.  p.  247,  1915. 
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mechanism  becomes  capable  of  directly  or  mdireetly  affect  id  g  digestion. 
So  cooking,  because  of  the  developmcDt  of  pleasant  and  appetiziug  tastes 
and  smells  in  foods,  aids  digestion  more  than  by  its  direct  digestive  action 
on  the  foods. 

In  still  a  third  way  cooking  may  profoundly  aid  digestion  by  killing     _ 
parasites  or  bacteria  which  otherwise  would  gain  a  foothold  in  the  ali-    I 
mentary  canal  and  thus  change  the  nature  of  the  digestive  processes.    The 
meat  of  chickens  and  pigs  is  particularly  apt  to  become  infected  with     - 
bacteria  which  produce  poisonous  products,  or  which  become  lodged  in    I 
the  intestine  and  growing  there  produce  toxines.     Many  of  the  head- 
aches, attacks  of  constipation,  diarrheas,  feelings  of  malaise,  fatigue,     _ 
etc.,  from  which  we  suffer,  are  due  to  such  infections,  which  are,  as  often    I 
as  not,  so  ill  defined  in  their  onset,  so  general  in  their  symptoms  and 
so  gradual  in  their  disappearance  that  the  origin  of  the  ill  feeling  is  often 
incorrectly  referred  to  the  nervous  system,  or  to  any  other  rather  than 
to  the  right  source. 

Auto-digestive  processes  occur,  too,  in  many  foods.  Thus  meat  and 
eggs  contain  digestive  enxymes  which  come  into  aetiyity  particularly  in 
meat  when  its  reaction  becomes  acid.  These  ferments  digest  the  tissue 
and  even  in  the  absence  of  bacteria  gradually  destroy  the  structure  and 
render  the  constituents  soluble.  The  ripening  of  fruits  j  the  changes  in 
tenderness  and  taste  of  meat  of  various  kinds,  or  of  glandular  organs 
used  as  food ;  the  change  in  taste  of  vegetables  with  age  j  all  these  arc  due 
to  such  auto-digestive  processes,  which  are  tlius  more  or  less  important 
adjuncts  to  the  digestive  juices  of  the  body. 

Saliva.  Origin. — The  first  of  the  digestive  juices  formed  by  the 
body  with  which  the  food  comes  in  contact  is  the  saliva.  This  fluid  is 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands^  the  parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual, 
and  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  saliva  is  formed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  these  glands 
with  the  admixture  of  salts,  water  and  some  other  substances  derived 
from  the  blood.  The  protoplasm  of  the  inner  end  of  the  cells  of  the  gland 
and  sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  cell  body  is  transformed  into  ■ 
saliva.  Saliva  is  thus  nothing  else  than  transformed  protoplasm.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  active  secretion  raw  material  is  brought  to  the  gland  by 
the  rapid  blood  stream,  since  vasodilation  takes  place  at  that  time  and  ■ 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  gland  is  greatly  increa.sed.  Out  of  this  raw 
material  crude  protoplasm  is  formed  which  afterwards,  during  the  period 
of  glandular  rest,  either  forms  mucin  and  the  other  salivary  constituents, 
or  it  is  itself  transformed  into  these  substances  by  a  process  of  differ- 
entiation. The  mucin  thus  formed  accumulates  in  the  cells  in  the  form 
of  granules  and  is  discharged  from  the  cell  during  the  process  of 
secretion. 
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The  character  of  the  saliva  secreted  by  the  different  glands  varies. 
The  sublingual  secretion  is  very  thick  and  viscid,  due  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  a  great  deal  of  mucin;  the  submaxillary,  also,  generally  contains 
a  great  deal  of  mucin  and  its  saliva  is  very  slimy;  the  parotid,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  saliva  with  loss  niucin,  or  none  at  all.  Its  secretion  is 
generally  more  watery,  although  it  has  a  good  deal  of  protein  in  it, 
and  it  is  the  secretion  of  this  gland,  more  than  the  others,  which  has  a 
digestive  action  on  starches.  Differences  exist,  also,  in  the  salivas  secreted 
by  the  same  gland  in  different  species  of  animals.  The  parotid  saliva 
of  the  horse,  rabbit  and  sheep  is  generally  more  fluid  than  that  of  the 
dog,  which  indeed  umy  be  very  viscid. 

Nervous  control  of  the  secretion. — Each  of  the  salivary  glands  ia 
controlled  by  a  double  set  of  nerves,  by  a  nerve  which  dilates  the 
arterioles  of  the  gland,  a  nerve  which  comes  directly  from  the  brain  j 
and  by  a  nerve  which  comes  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  which 
when  stimulated  produces  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  gland.  It 
IS  by  means  of  the  actions  of  these  two  nerves  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
gland  is  controlled  and  its  activities  regulated.  The  quantity  of  saliva 
secreted  on  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  nerves  (chorda  tympani  of  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual,  and  the  auriciilo- temporal  is  branch  of  the 
fifth  nen^e,  which  receives  fibci^s  from  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  for 
the  parotid)  is  much  greater  and  the  saliva  is  more  watery  than  when 
the  S3nmpathetic  nerves  are  stimulated.  By  some  authors,  notably  by 
Heidenhain,  this  difference  was  ascribed  to  differences  in  the  manner  of 
action  of  the  nerves  on  the  cells  of  the  gland.  Heidenhain  suggested  that 
the  cerebral  nerve  acted  upon  the  gland  cells  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  secretion  proper,  that  is  the  discharge  of  water  and  salts, 
whereas  the  sympathetic  acted  upon  the  cells  so  as  to  make  the  cell 
contents  soluble,  so  that  the  secretion  was  a  great  deal  more  concen- 
trated in  the  latter  case.  By  other  physiologists  the  difference  in  the 
cbaracter  of  the  secretion  is  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  blood  vessels  accompanying  secretion,  to  the  vasodilation  when  the 
watery  juice  is  secreted  and  to  the  constriction  when  the  more  concen- 
trated juice  is  formed;  by  still  others  (Eckhard,  Bernard  and  some 
others)  the  difference  in  composition  of  the  two  kinds  of  salivas  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  part  the  nerve  acts  on  the  cells  of  the  gland 
and  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  part  it  acts  on  the  basement  membrane, 
or  the  basket  cells,  which  are  supposed  to  be  contractile  and  to  press 
out  of  the  gland  some  of  the  stored  secretion.  The  sympathetic  causes 
its  secretion  mainly  by  the  latter  method,  the  chorda  by  stimu- 
lating secreting  cells,  blood  vessels  and  contractile  sheath.  It  ia 
impossible  to  go  here  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  which  is  still 
tmaettled. 
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Composition  of  mixed  saliva* — ^The  composition  of  mixed  human 
saliva  was  found  by  Frerichs  to  be  as  follows : 

Water .....     99.41^ 

SoIid3  .60 

Mucin  and  epithelium 213 

Soluble  organic  matter 142 

Inorganic  salta  . .  ♦ 219 

KCNS , 01  -  .00 

In  1,000  parts  of  the  mineral   ash  there  were  found  the  following 

constituents : 

K    457.2 

Na 95.9 

GaO  and  traces  of  Fe  0 60,1 1 

MgO 1.65 

SO      63.8 

P  d ;88.48 

01    ^ 183,52 

The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.008.  The  freezing  point  is  A  =—0,28  ta 
— 0.43 \  The  freezing  point  is  higher  than  that  of  the  blood.  The 
viscosity  of  submaxillary-sublingual  saliva  may  be  18-35  times  that  of 
water.  It  is  extremely  variable.  The  great  richness  of  the  ash  in  potas- 
sium will  be  noticed.  In  the  blood,  sodium  greatly  surpasses  potassium 
in  amount.  This  potassium  is  not  free  potassium  chloride,  but  the 
greater  part  is  present  in  organic  combination. 

The  reaction  of  the  saliva  of  the  healthy  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
in  its  fresh  state^  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  acid  to  phenol-phthalein.  This 
would  give  it  a  reaction  about  that  of  the  blood,  or  approximately 
2X10*"^'  normal  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions.  To  neutralize  it  to 
litmus  there  must  be  added  for  10  c.e.  saliva  4,5-14.9  c.c.  of  N/100  acid; 
and  to  make  it  sufficiently  alkaline  to  redden  phenol-phthalein,  about 
the  same  amount  of  N/100  alkali  is  necessary.  It  will  not  infrequently  be 
found,  however,  in  testing  a  large  number  of  individuals,  that  some  have 
the  mixed  saliva  acid  to  litmus.  This  is  most  often  due  to  an  acidity 
produced  by  the  action  of  bacteria  on  the  fragments  of  food  left  between 
the  teeth,  particularly  carbohydrate  food,  but  it  sometimes  has  another 
explanation,  for  the  saliva  is  found  to  be  acid  to  litmus  when  collected 
directly  from  the  duct  by  a  cannula.  This  acidity  may  be  correlated 
with  age,  state  of  health  or  diet  and  should  be  further  studied.  The 
reaction  of  the  saliva  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
mouth,  for  it  is  a  general  impression  of  dentists  that  the  acids  thus  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  on  the  saliva  and  food  remnants 
are  an  important  element  in  the  decay  and  corrosion  of  teeth,  or  in  the 
deposition  of  the  tartar  on  the  teeth.  The  subject  needs  a  thoroug-h 
investigation. 
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Amount  of  saliva  secreted  per  day. — It  was  estimated  by  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  that  about  1,500  ex.  saliva  were  normally  secreLed  per  day, 
but  the  amount  is  no  doubt  subject  to  wide  variation,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  water  consumed^  I  he  length  of  time  the  food  is  chewed,  the 
character  of  the  food,  its  dryness  and  so  on,  and  the  estimate  is  at  best 
an  approximation  only.  Since  the  salivary  glands  weigh  together  only 
about  €6  grams  in  the  adult,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  saliva 
secreted  is  many  times  the  weight  of  the  glands.  The  secretion  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  many  poisons,  sueh  as  pilocarpine,  by  mercury 
salts  or  by  some  organic  toxins  whieh  produce  a  salivation  very  similar 
to  mercury  salivation.  It  is  increased  by  smoking.  It  was  not  infre- 
quent in  the  days  of  mercury  treatment  of  disease  to  give  mercury  freely 
until  three  or  four  liters  of  saliva,  or  even  more,  were  secreted  daily. 
In  mercury  poisoning  one  of  the  symptoms  is  the  copious  flow  of  saliva 
and  the  other  manifestations  of  salivation,  such  as  the  sore  gums 
and  lips. 

Functions  of  the  saliva. — In  man  the  saliva  has  two  main  functions, 
i.e.,  to  aid  swallowing  and  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  starches.  These 
functions  are  subserved  by  two  different  constituents  of  the  saliva.  The 
former  by  the  water  and  mucin ;  the  latter  function  by  the  ptyalin. 
These  are,  therefore,  the  most  important  constituents  and  their  chemistry 
may  now  be  briefly  considered. 

Chemistry  of  mucin. — The  saliva  is  a  modified  skin  secretion,  since 
the  salivary  are  modified  skin,  or  epidermal  glands.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  that  they  contain  mucin,  a  glycoprotein,  wliich  is  such  a  con- 
stant constituent  of  the  skins  of  the  amphibia  and  the  fishes  and  which 
occurs  even  in  the  skin  of  mammals  in  a  disease  of  the  thyroid  known  as 
myxoedema.  Mucin,  or  mucoid  substances,  are  found  not  only  in  the 
salivary  glands  and  in  the  skin,  but  similar  glycoproteins  may  be  iso- 
lated from  the  tendons,  connective  tissues,  from  cartilage,  from  amyloid, 
and  they  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  invertebrates.  The  general  com- 
position of  various  mucins  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 
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They  contain  on  the  average  less  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  more  oxy 
gen  and  sulphur  than  the  simple  proteins. 

The  mucins  are  conjugated  proteins,  they  are  glycoproteins.  That 
is,  when  they  are  hydrolyzcd  by  acids  they  yiold  a  carbohydrate  radicle. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  or  of  any  other 
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true  slimy  mucin  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  extensive  studies  have 
been  made  by  Gies,  Levene  and  others  on  the  mucoid  of  the  ttndons. 
The  relatioli  between  the  chrondroprateins  (mucoids)  and  mucin  is  still 
uncertain,  but  the  former  contains  more  sulphur  than  the  latter.  The 
mucins  have  the  general  properties  of  the  nucleius,  that  is  they  are  read- 
ily soluble  in  dilute  alkali,  are  readily  precipitated  by  dilute  acid,  but 
are  soluble  in  stronger  acid.  They  are  prepared  by  extracting  tissues 
with  water^  or  with  dilute  alkali  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid.  Such 
preparations  generally  contain  nucleoprotein.  They  are  acid  bodies 
and  exist  in  the  tissues  as  salts.  The  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
probably  exists  as  the  potassium  salt.  Being  acid  bodies,  like  the 
nucleins,  they  form  compounds  with  basic  dyes,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
mucins  thus  combine,  and  one  of  the  principal  mucin  stains  is  thionin, 
which  is  such  a  basic  dye.  According  to  Levene,  submaxillary  mucin 
has  some  of  its  sulphur  as  ethereal  sulphate. 

On  decomposition  of  tendon  mucoid  by  hydrolysis  by  acids,  Levene 
found  that  it  split  into  sulphuric  acid,  galactose,  galactosamine ;  and  by 
stronger  acid  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  levulinic  acid  and  acetic  acid.  It 
contains,  therefore^  a  hexose  (shown  by  the  levulinic  acid}  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  mucoids  must  be  closely  related  to  the 
cartilages.  The  organic  matrix  of  cartilage  consists  of  two  proteins, 
one  of  which  is  a  conjugated  protein  formed  by  a  simple  protein  united 
with  chondroitic  acid,  tliat  is  with  cartilage  acid,  since  the  word  chon- 
droitic  means  cartilage.  This  cartilage  acid,  or  chrondroitic  acid,  is 
an  acid  found  in  small  amounts  in  the  urine.  When  hydrolyzed  by  acid 
it  breaks  up  according  to  the  scheme  shown  on  page  325* 

The  final  products  of  decomposition  of  the  chroudroitic  acid  are  there- 
fore glucosamine,  or  levulinic  acid  from  it,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  gly- 
curonic  acid.  These  are  just  the  splitting  products  which  Levene  found 
among  the  decomposition  products  of  tendon  mucoid.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  prosthetic  group  of  the  mucoid  molecule  is  chrondroitic 
acid,  or  a  closely  similar  acid.  He  was  not  able  to  isolate  the  chrondroitic 
acid  itself.  Mucin  is  related,  therefore,  to  cartilage  through  tlie  mucoids* 
The  difference  between  them  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  protein  part 
of  the  molecule  and  the  proportion  of  chondroitic  acid.  Mucin  also 
occurs  chiefly  as  the  potassium  salt,  whereas  cartilage  mucoid  is  prob- 
ably present  chiefly  as  the  calcium  salt. 

The  relation  of  mucin  to  cartilage  is  extremely  interesting  from  the 
evolutionary  standpoint.  It  sliows  that  mesodermal  and  the  ectodermal 
tissues  are  possibly  not  so  unlike  in  their  chemical  nature.  A  very  inter- 
esting fact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  in  composition  of  mucin,  which 
occurs  in  such  quantities  in  the  skin  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  to  chitin* 
the  hard  covering  of  the  arthropods*    When  chitin  is  hydrolyzed  it 
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yields  glucosamine  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  polymerized 
monoacetyl  glucosamine.  There  is  always  present,  also,  some  sulphuric 
acid,  but  this  is  generally  regarded  as  an  admixture  of  inorganic 
sulphate.  In  other  words,  chitin,  which  is  the  main  constituent  of  the 
external  and  internal  hard  parts  of  the  arthropod  a,  is  chemically  related 
to  the  cartilage  or  the  organic  matrix  of  the  interna!  skeleton  of  the 
vertebrates  and  to  mucin,  which  is  such  an  important  constituent  of  the 
^ins  of  vertebrates.  These  facts  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the  chitin 
of  the  invertebrate,  perhaps  by  combination  with  glycuronic  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  formed  the  matrix  of  the  mucin,  mucoid  and  cartilage  of 
the  vertebrates.  These  facts  are  of  interest  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of 
Gaskell  and  Fatten  that  tlie  arthropods  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
vertebrates. 

Chondroitlc  acid.  Clirondroitin. 

Chrondroitin  in  its  properties  resembles  gum  arabic.    It  yields  acetic 
acid  and  chrondrosin. 

C    H    0    N+3H0  — 3CH0   -f  C    H    KO 

IS      27      14  "^  3  2      4     3     I'         t2      ?l  It 

Chondroitin.  Acetic  Chondroain. 

acid. 

On  further  hydrolysis  chondrosin,  which  is  a  reducing  substance, 
kHts  as  fallows : 

C,A,NOu  +  H,0=  C.H„0,+  C.H,.(NH,)0, 
Chondrosin.  Glycuronic  G,„^,„^i„e. 
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Proposed  formula  for  cliondroitic  acid. 
(Levene  and  LaFarge>} 
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While  the  composition  of  the  salivary  mucin  is  still  uncertain,  there 
are  several  facts  which  indicate  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  mucoids. 
It  has  been  shown  (Miiller),  for  example,  that  of  the  total  sulphur  in 
the  compound  35  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of  oxidized  sulphur,  and 
(Levene)  that  part  of  it  is  present  as  ethereal  sulphate.  The  carbo- 
hydrate radicle  makes  36.9  per  cent,  of  the  salivary  mucin,  and  about 
24  per  cent,  of  the  submaxillary  mucin  (Miiller).    This  radicle  is  prob- 
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ably  at  least  in  part  glucosamine.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  a  monoacetyl 
hexosamiijo.  This  relates  the  mucin  at  ouce  to  cJiitin,  whiuli  is  a  polymer 
of  an  aeetylated  glucosamine.  On  cooking  with  alkali  it  splits  off  a 
complex  carbohydrate,  called  animal  gum  by  Landwehr,  which  does  not 
itself  reduce  Fehliog's  solution  but  only  after  hydrolysis.  This  again 
would  relate  it  to  chitin.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  prosthetic  group  of 
mucin,  if  not  chondroitic  acid,  is  at  any  rate  related  to  it  and  resem- 
bles cliititi  in  many  ways.  The  protein  part  of  the  molecule  is  still  not 
well  investigated.  !Mucin  which  has  been  warmed  with  alkali  gives  a 
very  red  color  with  dimethylaminoazobenzaldehyde  (Ehrlich).  This 
reaction  is  given  also  by  aeetylatcd  glucosamine  when  it  is  treated  with 
alkali.    Chitosan  from  ehitin  does  not  give  this  reaction. 

Dry  mucin  is  a  white  amorphous  substance,  which  swells  in  water 
and  dissolves  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali.  As  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  its  reaction  is  acid.  It  gives  the  protein  reactions,  but  it  does  not 
coagulate  on  heating  a  neutral  solution.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  ammonium  sulpliatc.  but  not  by  magnesium  sulphate- 
Preparation  of  mucin. — Mucin  is  prepared  from  the  submaxillary 
gland  of  the  dog  by  extracting  the  finely  hashed  organ  with  water  and 
filtering,  HCl  of  25  per  cent,  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate  until  this 
contains  0,15  per  cent,  of  II CI.  On  the  addition  of  the  aoid  there  is  at 
first  a  precipitate,  but  this  soon  redissolves.  The  clear  solution  may  be 
tljon  diluted  with  2-3  vohnnes  of  water  when  the  mucin  precipitates 
out.  Tendon  mucoid  may  be  prepared  from  the  ox  Achilles  tendon  by 
extracting  the  chopped  tendon  first  with  water  and  then  10  per  cent. 
NaCl  to  free  it  from  protein.  It  is  then  extracted  with  Ca(OHj).  The 
extract  is  tiltered;  the  mucoid  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  and  puri- 
fied by  repeated  solution  in  dilute  alkali  and  reprecipitation  with  acid. 

B.  Digestive  action  of  saliva. — ^Tlmt  human,  saliva  has  the  power 
of  converting  starch  into  sugar  was  discovered  by  Leuchs  in  1831.  If 
a  little  saliva  is  mixed  with  starch  paste,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  paste 
very  quickly  becomes  clear  like  Tvater;  if  a  little  of  it  is  then  poured 
out,  it  will  be  found  that,  whereas  it  was  before  very  thick,  it  now  pours 
easily ;  in  other  words,  its  viscosity  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  if  a  little 
of  the  clear  solution  is  added  to  some  Felding's  solution  in  a  test-tube 
and  boiled,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Fehling's  solution  is  reduced,  whereas 
it  was  not  reduced  either  by  the  starch  alone,  or  by  the  saliva  alone;  by 
the  action  of  the  saliva  a  reducing  substance  has  been  formed  j  finally, 
if  alter  a  short  lime  one  adds  to  the  mixed  solution  of  starch  and  saliva 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  it  will  be  found  that  the  iodine 
no  longer  forms  the  blue  color  which  it  formed  in  the  starch  solution 
before  the  addition  of  the  saliva,  but  it  either  gives  no  color  at  all  or  it 
develops  a  red  color.     These  facts  show  that  saliva  changes  both  the 
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chemical  and  physical  properties  of  starch  solutions  and  tliat  the  starch 
disappears  and  a  reducing  substance  appears  in  its  place.  If  the  starch 
solution  thus  acted  upon  by  saliva  is  tasted,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
become  sweet.  From  these  observations  we  infer  that  saliva  changes 
starch  into  some  kind  of  reducing  sugar. 

Nature  of  the  changes  involved  in  the  digestion  of  starch. — The 
further  study  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  starch  solution 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  entirely  clearing  up  the  matter.  The  question 
may  first  be  asked,  "What  is  the  uature  of  the  sugar  produced?  This  is 
certainly  in  greater  part  the  disaccharidc,  maltose,  CinHajOji.  There 
appears,  however,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  action,  to  be  some 
glucose  present  also.  But  besides  the  maltose  there  are  also  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  digestion  substances  of  a  very  much  lower  reducing 
power,  or  of  no  reducing  power  at  all,  and  substances  which  give  with 
iodine  a  red  coloration,  or  no  coloration  at  all.  These  substances  are 
called  *'  dextrins,"  because  they  are  dextro-rotatory.  The  name  was 
given  by  Biot,  the  father  of  polariscopic  investigations.  The  dextrin 
which  gives  with  iodine  a  red  coloration  is  called  erytlirodextrin,  or 
the  red  dextrin  (Gr.  erythros,  red).  The  dextrin  which  gives  no  color 
with  iodine  is  called  achroodextrin,  or  the  colorless  dextrin  (Gr.  achrooSf 
colorless).  These  substances  are  colloidal  in  nature.  While  all  observ- 
ers are  agreed  that  these  various  substances  are  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  digestion,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  appear  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  solution  of  the  problem  arises  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating quantitatively  the  various  substances  formed,  but  also  because 
the  substrate,  the  raw  material  which  is  digested,  is  not  a  pure  substance. 
There  is  certainly  in  every  starch  grain  some  substance  of  the  nature  of 
cellulose  which  is  far  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  enzyme  than 
starch  proper.  Furthermore,  the  ferment  solutions  may  contain  more 
than  one  enzyme.  Probably  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  will  be 
required  before  this  matter  is  entirely  cleared. 

The  products  of  the  digestion  of  starch  by  malt  extract,  whicb  has  a 
digestive  property  similar  to,  but  not  in  all  points  identical  with,  ptyalio, 
were  found  by  Musculus  and  Gruber  to  be  the  following: 

(a)  Soluble  starch.  ThiB  was  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  at  50", 
Iodine  colored  iU  aolution  wine  red,  but  the  dry  Bubatancc  blue.  The  reducing  power 
iras  6%  of  that  of  glucose.      (a)^^  =-f  218*. 

(b)  Erj'tlirodextrin.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Both  when  dry  and  in  solution 
gires  A  red  color  with  iodine.    Not  a  pure  eubatance. 

(c)  Achroodextrin  n.  No  color  with  iodine  («>^  ^-f- 210**  Reducing  power 
12%  that  of  ghicose.    Leas  enBilj  changed  to  sugar  than  erytbrodeztrin. 

(d)  Achroodextrin,  /3     (-i)^  ^  ^  190.    Not  digested  by  malt  di as ta&e.    Reducing 
12%  that  of  glucose. 
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(e)  Achroodpxtrtn,  y.  {a)^^  =  -f- 150".  Not  digested  by  diastase.  RcduciEg 
power  2S%  that  of  glucose. 

(f)  Maltoae,  Cj^U^^Ojj.  {n\^  =-{-160*  Keducing  power  66^  that  of  glucose. 
It  ii  capable  of  fortuenUiLloit  by  yeasL     It  te  not  attucked  by  malt  dJaatase. 

(g)  Glucose,  C  11    U^.     (a)jj    =-|-50'.     Fermentable.     Reducing  power  100%. 

According  to  Browe  and  Herron,  the  simplest  formula  for  soluble  starch 
is  (C,2H.^,Ojo)io,  This  was  believed  to  split  off  maltose  under  the  action 
of  malt  diastase  and  to  give  erythrodextrin  (CiaH-foOio)^.  Thia  losing 
another  molecule  of  maltose  went  into  a  second  erythrodextrin,  and  this 
after  the  loss  of  another  molecule  of  maltose  went  into  aehroodextrio. 
The  final  mixture  contained  81  per  cent,  of  maltose  and  19  per  cent,  of 
achroodextrin.  In  their  opinion  the  dextrins  had  no  power  of  reduction 
when  they  were  entirely  free  from  maltose. 

Since  the  maltose  comes  off  almost  instantaneously  when  starch  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  saliva,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  course  of  the 
reaction  is  a  gradual  etching  away  of  the  starch  molecule  by  splitting 
off  successive  molecules  of  maltose  by  hydrolysis,  as  pictured  in  the 
following  scheme: 

Starch  -|-  H^O  =  Soluble  starch  4-  Maltose 
Soluble  starch  -f-  H  O  =1  ErythrodeJttriii  -f  Maltose 
Erythrodextrin  -\~  H^O  =;  Achroodextrin   a    -^  Maltoae 
Achroodextrin  (I   -|- HO  r=  Achroodextrin   ^   +  Maltose 
Achroodextrin  ^  -f-  HO  =:  MalloBe  -j-  Wftltoae, 

We  may  accept  this  scheme  as  the  best  one  possible  with  our  present 
knowledge,  although  there  are  many  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
acceptance  as  a  real  picture  of  the  process.  The  main  fact  is,  however, 
that  dextrins  and  maltose  are  produced  by  the  action  of  saliva  on  starch. 
There  is  also  in  human  saliva  some  maltase  which  converts  some  of  the 
maltose  to  glucose. 

Ptyalin. — ^The  question  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  it  in  the  saliva 
which  enables  it  to  act  thus  on  starch  T  A  few  simple  experiments  show 
that  the  active  substance  is  destroyed  or  loses  its  activity  if  the  saliva 
is  heated,  and  that  it  is  precipitated  from  the  saliva  by  alcohol.  It  is 
then  not  heat  stable,  and  it  is  probably  an  organic  substance.  Since  a 
very  little  of  it  can  convert  a  very  large  amount  of  starch  into  sugar 
by  hydrolysis,  it  evidently  belongs  in  the  group  of  substances  known 
as  catalysts,  or  enzymes.  It  is  called  **  ptyalin/*  a  name  given  by 
Berzelius  to  the  peculiar  organic  matter  of  the  saliva,  but  now  confined 
to  the  ferment.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  ptyaloHt  spittle. 
Ptyalin  is,  therefore,  the  enzyme  in  saliva  which  digests  starch.  It  is 
hence  an  *'  amylase,"  that  is  an  enzyme  which  hydrolyzes  starch,  or 
amylum.  It  is  not  certain  whether  there  is  but  a  single  enzyme  in 
ptyalin.  There  may  be  several,— an  amylase  converting  starch  to  dex- 
trin, and  a  dextrinase  which  converts  dextrin  to  maltose.    There  is  hardly 
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a  doubt  that  io  the  pancreas  the  amylase  is  such  a  mixture,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  ease  In  the  saliva  also.  Such  amylolytie 
cuzyrnes  are  widespread  in  nature,  being  found  not  only  in  all  vegetable 
cells  which  contain  starch,  but  also  widely  distributed  in  animals,  being 
found  in  the  blood,  saliva,  pancreatic  secretion,  in  the  liver  and  prob- 
ably in  tlie  muscle  also.  They  are  also  very  often  present  in  moulds, 
yeasts  and  bacteria,  although  common  brewer's  yeast  does  not  contain 
amylase.  These  amylolytie  (literally  starch-loosening)  enzymes  are 
sometimes  called  diastases  in  English,  American  and  German  litera- 
ture, but  the  French  use  the  terra  diastase  as  a  synonym  for  enzyme  in 
general.  The  French  usage  is  the  more  correct.  The  name  diastase  was 
given  to  the  starch-splitting  enzyme  in  malt  by  Payen  and  Persoz  to 
indicate  tliat  it  was  different,  or  stood  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  word 
means  **  to  stand  apart,"  Gr.  dia,  apart,  or  through.  With  this  confu- 
sion in  its  significance  it  is  perhaps  better  to  drop  the  word  entirely 
and  replace  it  by  the  word  enzyme  as  the  group  name,  and  amylase  as 
a  specific  name  of  the  starch-splitting  ferments*  Malt  amylase  was  first 
discovered  by  Dubrumfaut  in  1823»  and  isolated  and  carefully  studied 
by  Payen  and  Persoz  in  1833.  It  was  found  by  Kraussman  and  Krauch 
in  leaves;  by  Baranetsky  in  the  tubercles  of  potatoes  inrrposc;  by 
Dticlaux  in  moulds  such  as  Aspergillus  niger.  It  was  found  in  the  saliva 
by  Leuchs  in  1831,  and  extracted  from  saliva  by  Miahle  in  1345 ;  the 
latter  year  the  amylase  of  the  pancreas  was  discovered  by  Bouehardat 
and  Sandras. 

While  all  tiiese  different  enzymes  have  in  common  a  similar  action  in 
producing  a  soluble  sugar,  maltose,  from  starch,  they  differ  among  them- 
selves so  that  they  constitute  not  one  enzyme,  but  a  group  of  enzymes. 
The  amylase  of  the  saliva  is  much  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  that  of 
malt.  The  amylase  of  the  pancreas,  amylopsin,  converts  the  starch  into 
dextrins  more  rapidly  than  the  dextrins  into  maltose.  And  there  are 
other  differences  in  their  actions. 

Composition  and  manner  of  action  of  ptyalin. — The  composition 
of  ptyalin  lias  not  been  much  studied,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  sufficient  material  and  of  separating  the  enzyme  from 
mucin.  But  the  composition  of  other  amylases,  such  as  that  from  malt, 
has  been  often  investigated,  as  well  as  that  from  the  pancreas.  The  best 
method  for  the  extraction  from  malt  or  the  pancreas  is  to  extract  the 
tissues  or  material  with  two  to  four  volumes  of  dilute  alcohol,  20-30 
»er  cent.,  and  then  to  precipitate  the  ptyalin  by  the  addition  of  three 
►lumes  of  absolute  alcohol.  This  is  the  method  followed  by  Lintner  in 
the  study  of  malt  diastase.  It  may  also  be  extracted  with  water  and 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Still  another 
method  was  followed  by  Fracnkel  and  Hamburg,    They  fermented  malt 
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extFact  by  yeast  to  get  rid  of  any  maltose  or  other  fermentable  sugar; 
filtered  from  the  yeast  through  a  porcelain  filter  j  precipitated  the 
protein  veiy  carefully  by  basic  lead  acetate;  and  fermented  the  filtrate 
with  a  nitrogen-hungry  yeast  to  free  from  tlie  amino-acids  and  peptones; 
again  filtered  through  a  porcelain  filter;  and  evaporated  to  di-ynesa 
io  a  vacuum  at  a  low  temperature.  Tlie  per  cent,  of  composition  of 
various  amylases  obtained  by  various  observers  is  as  follows: 

From  C                H            N  S  ApU  O  and  8         P 

LIntner                          Malt  44.33  6.03      8.92  LOT  4.70       34.98 

Tegorow  40.24  6.73       4.70  0.70  4.60       42.23       1.45 

Osborne                          Hemp  ee^d  52.50  6.72  16.10  1.90  0.G6       22.78 

Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  active  principle.  Arm- 
strong has  suggested  that  the  enzymes  are  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances they  act  on,  that  glucoside-splittiiig  enzymes,  for  example,  are 
glucosides.  Lintner  thinks  that  the  active  principle  is  a  carbohydrate 
and  the  nitrogen  present  in  most  preparations  is  an  impurity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  carboliydrate  in  Osborne  s  preparation,  so  that 
the  active  principle  can  hardly  be  a  carbohydrate.  Fraenkel  and  Ham- 
burg  found  that  their  very  active  preparations  gave  no  protein  reac- 
tions, except  the  faintest  Miilon  and  xanthoproteic.  The  carbohydrate 
reaction  was  strong.  They  concluded  witli  Lintner  that  it  was  a  carbo- 
hydrate. Wroblewski  saj's  that  he  has  prepared  a  very  active  substance 
from  malt  extract  which  gave  no  carbohydrate  reactions,  but  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  alburaose.  The  following  facts,  however,  are  admitted  by 
all  investigatoi's:  Nearly  all  preparations,  if  not  alK  contain  phosphoric 
acid  which  it  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  eliminate  and  to  keep  the 
activity  of  the  enzyme.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that 
in  most  enzyme  decompositions,  at  least  those  of  the  carbohydrates, 
phosphoric  acid  is  playing  some  unexplained  role.  There  is  practical 
agreement^  also,  that  generally  the  enzyme  is  found  to  be  accompanied 
by,  or  to  be  part  of,  a  gum,  and  this  gum  contains  phosphoric  acid. 
This  gum  is  an  araban,  a  pentose  gum.  In  all  organs  from  which  amylase 
has  been  isolated  pentoses  have  been  found  on  hydrolysis*  All  observers 
agree  that  the  active  principle  is  a  colloid.  It  will  not  diffuse.  No 
preparation  of  active  amylase  has  been  obtained  free  from  nitrogen  and 
the  protein  reactions,  whereas  some  have  been  obtained  free  froih  carbo- 
liydrate reactions.  In  view  of  these  facts  wc  may  tentatively  conclude 
that,  while  the  nature  of  the  enzyme  is  still  quite  unknown,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  active  part  of  the  molecule  is  a  protein,  probably 
colloidal,  and  that  this  active  principle  is  usually  combined  with  a  col- 
loidal, carbohydrate  gum.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  only  active  when  united 
with  the  gum,  but  the  probability  is,  the  writer  thinks,  that  the  gum  acts 
only  as  a  bearer  of  the  active  principle,  making  it  more  stable,  and  that 
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tlie  principle  is  more  active  when  free  from  the  gum.  In  other  words, 
that  the  compound,  gum-active  principle,  is  the  proenzyme,  or  zymogen 
as  it  is  called,  from  which  the  active  principle  may  be  set  free. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  active  principle^  whatever  its  nature,  com- 
bines with  starch  and  other  carbohydrates.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  more  stable  in  tiie  presence  of  these  bodies.  The  enzyme 
is  more  resistant  to  heat,  ultra-violet  light,  alcohol  and  other  poisons  whej^ 
carbohydrates  are  present  in  the  solution. 

Determination  of  the  activity  of  amylolytic  enzymes, — The  activity 
of  any  preparation  of  amylase  may  be  measured  in  various  ways.  As 
soon  as  the  starch  solution  becomes  clear,  the  further  course  of  the 
digestion  may  be  followed  by  the  diminution  in  the  rotatory  power.  In 
quantitative  determinations  by  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  correct  for 
the  mutarotation  of  the  maltose  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alhali  before 
K  polarization.  The  alkali  stops  the  digestion  also.  Another  method  is  to 
fill  glass  tubes  of  an  internal  diameter  of  about  2  ram.  with  a  thick 
starch  paste,  cut  the  tubes  in  small  lengths,  place  them  horizontally  in  a 
email  flask  with  the  solution  of  amylase  to  be  tested  and  measure  the 
length  of  the  starch  column  dissolved  at  different  time  intervals. 
Another  method  is  to  determine  the  length  of  time  which  is  required  for 
the  blue  iodine  reaction  of  a  starch  paste  of  known  concentration  at  a 
^fcnown  temperature  and  with  a  known  amount  of  ferment  to  disappear. 
This  method  is  better  than  measuring  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  reducing 
power  of  the  solution  by  Fehling's  solution,  for  the  latter  may  involve 
several  enzymes,  whereas  tlie  iodine  reaction  probably  involves  only  the 
amylase  proper.  Another  method  which  again  involves  the  dextrinases 
as  well  as  the  amylases  is  to  measure  the  rate  of  change  of  the  viscosity 
of  the  solution  by  a  viscosimeler.  In  all  these  measurements,  if  the 
activity  of  different  preparations  of  the  enzyme  are  to  be  compared,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  conditions  of  activity,  such  as  the  auidity, 
proportion  of  inorganic  salts,  etc.,  are  in  all  cases  at  the  optimum  for 
the  enzyme  being  tested. 

Conditions  of  activity  of  the  ptyalin. — The  optimum  temperature  for 
the  action  of  ptyalin  or  saliva  on  starch  is  40-45".  The  action  is  per- 
manently lost  if  saliva  is  licattMl  rapi«lly  to  75" ;  and  more  gradually  lost 
if  heated  for  longer  periods  at  lower  temperatures.  While  the  reaction 
of  the  saliva  is  very  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus,  the  optimum  reaction  for 
the  digestion  of  starch  is  a  very  faint  acidity.  Thus  the  addition  of  car- 
bonic acid  hastens  the  action,  as  illustrated  by  the  table  on  page  332 
(Chittenden  and  Painter).  The  degree  of  acidity  must,  however,  be  very 
slight.  The  most  favorable  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  was  found 
itobe:NX10-«\ 

If  more  acid  than  tliis  is  present,  if  sufficient  is  present  to  turn  congo 
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red  violet,  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  NX10"^r  the  activity  is 
stopped.  The  digestion  will  still  proceed  in  faintly  allialine  solution,  but 
it  is  already  partially  inhibited  if  the  reaction  is  alkaline  to  phenolphtha- 
lein  and  stronger  amounts  of  alkali  quickly  bring  the  reaction  to  an  end. 
How  acids  accelerate  the  ptyalin  action,  and  they  act  in  exactly  this  same 
manner  toward  another  enzyme,  invertin,  is  not  yet  known.  One  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  acids  form  the  active  principle  from  the  inactive 
zymogen.  Perhaps  they  set  free  the  active  principle  from  the  gum ;  per- 
haps they  may  act  in  other  ways  by  combining  with  the  enzyme,  or  the 
starch.    This  matter  has  to  be  left  for  future  investigation. 

StJirch  chutngcd  Relative  activity 

When  DO  gas  passed  through  24.15%  100 

Air  25.02  103.6 

0 27.72  114,7 

CU     28.82  116.8 

HS 25.23  104.4 

H ....  22.86  94.6 

The  presence  of  some  salt  is  necessary  for  the  action.  Carefully 
dialyzed  saliva  loses  much  of  its  activity^  and  this  is  restored  by  the  action 
of  dilute  salts.  Phosphates  particularly  favor  some  of  the  amylases. 
How  the  salts  act  is  not  clear^  but  possibly  they  increase  the  fineness  of 
subdivision  of  the  enzyme,  just  as  they  help  to  dissolve  globulins,  and 
thus  in  effect  iucrease  its  concentration.  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals  may 
be  very  toxic.  Thus  uranium  salts  even  in  a  dilution  of  .0001  per  cent 
retard  and  0.008  per  cent,  of  uranyl  nitrate  completely  inhibits.  Silver 
nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride  are  also  highly  toxic.  The  toxic  action  of 
these  salts  indicates  that  the  active  principle  is  probably  a  protein.  If 
the  acidity  is  already  beyond  the  optimum,  the  addition  of  amino-acids 
greatly  improves  the  rate  of  digestion,  since  these  substances  fomhine 
with  the  acids  and  thus  help  establish  the  optimum  acidity.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  optimum  conditions  for  the  action  of  saliva  ore  those 
present  in  the  medium  for  which  it  was  designed,  if  we  may  use  a 
teleological  expression.  When  the  food  is  swallowed  we  have  in  the 
stomach  a  very  faint  acidity,  some  salts  and  proteins  with  their  decom- 
position products. 

The  products  of  digestion  inhibit  the  action  of  ptyalin,^ — As  is  the 
case  with  most  enzymes,  the  speed  of  conversion  of  the  substrate  i.s 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  hydrolytic  products  of  the  digestion.  It 
will  be  found  that  if  two  starch  solutions  of  the  same  stren^ith  and  tho 
same  temperature  are  taken  and  to  one  some  maltose  is  added  and  not 
to  the  other,  and  if  to  each  the  same  amount  of  saliva  is  added,  the  one 
without  the  maltose  loses  the  lodine-slardi  reaction  before  the  one  with 
the  maltose.    The  action  of  the  ptyalin  on  the  starch  is  reduced  by  the 
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presence  of  the  maltose.  This  fact  of  the  retardatioo  of  the  velocity  by 
the  products  of  the  digostion  is  generally  true  for  all  hydrolytic  enzymes. 
Now  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  this  retarding  action  is  avoided  by 
the  reabsorption  of  the  maltose  by  the  walls  of  the  intestine  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  formed  so  that  it  does  not  remain  to  vc^  the  ptyalin  by  its 
presence. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  maltose  in  increasing  the  speed  of 
digestion  of  starch  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  following  experiment  of 
Lea,  in  which  the  course  of  the  digestion  of  the  starch  was  followed  by 
the  iodine  reaction.  In  one  case  the  digestion  was  carried  on  in  a  beaker, 
and  in  the  other  in  a  dialyzing  tube  immersed  in  running  water  so  that 
the  maltose  was  dialyzed  out. 


Time 

DlAljiM  sUrch  sohitloD 

Not  diAlfBed 

11.00 

Pure  blue 

Pure  blue 

11.20 

Trace  of  violet 

«        « 

11.40 

Red  with  violet  ting© 

Violet 

12.15 

Colorless 

Red  with  violet 

12.00 

If 

Very  faint  red 

1.16 

M 

Ckjlorleaa 

This  retarding  action  of  maltose  and  other  sugars  on  the  rate  of 
digestion  of  starch  by  ptyalin  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  masa 
action  of  the  maltose.  The  reaction  by  which  the  digestion  of  the  starch 
is  produced  was  supposed  to  be  a  reversible  one. 


(C   11   O    ) 


4-  H  O  z-^  jj  C    H    O 
Maltose. 


Starch. 

The  addition  of  maltose  miglit  be  supposed  to  reverse  the  reaction  and 
tlius  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  disappearance  of  the  starch.  This 
explanation  is  incorrect,  or  at  least  insufficient.  The  fact  is  that  the 
maltose  combines  with  the  enzyme,  thus  removing  it  from  acting  on  the 
starch.  This  can  be  shown  by  the  addition  of  sugars  other  than  maltose 
to  the  reacting  mixture.  All  will  be  found  to  retard  the  reaction^  but 
maltose  and  glucose  retard  it  most* 

Law  of  action  of  the  ptyalin. — If  a  dilute  solution  of  starch  is  used 
and  the  enzyme  added  in  more  than  a  minimum  amount,  the  rate  of 
digestion  will  be  found  to  double  with  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of 
enzyme.  In  other  words,  the  speed  of  tiie  reaction  goes  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  the  enzyme.  Chittenden  and  Smith,  using  100  c.c. 
1  per  cent,  starch  solution  with  varying  amounts  of  saliva  which  had 
been  diluted  50  to  100  times,  obtained  in  30  minutes  at  40*"  C.  the  foUo^/- 
iDg  per  cent,  of  sugar : 

Saliva   0.6  c.c.         1.0  c.c.  2,0  c.c 

Sugar  per  cent.    3.60  7.23  IfiM 
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The  increase  in  sugar  was  nearly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the 
saliva.  If,  however,  tubes  of  starch  paste  are  used,  so  that  the  enzyme 
must  always  act  on  the  stareh  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  solution  of  the 
products  of  its  activity  which  difTuse  away  very  slowly,  then  the  rate 
goes  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration 
of  the  enzyme.  Tliat  is,  if  of  two  tubes  one  is  placed  in  an  enzyme 
solution  four  times  as  concentrated  as  the  other,  the  rate  at  which  the 
starch  is  digested  in  the  two  tubes  will  not  be  as  one  is  to  four,  but 
approximately  as  one  is  to  two.  The  rate  will  be  doubled,  not  increased 
four  times.  One  will  digest  two  millimeters  while  the  other  is  digesting 
one.  This  is  called  the  law  of  Schiitz  and  Borissow.  Amount  digested 
H-  by  the  time  —  K  v'Cf„„^,,ot  .  Cfennont  is  the  concentration  of  the  ferment, 
Time  of  appearance  of  the  ptyalin  in  development. — Only  the  parotid 
ol  the  new-born  contains  amylase;  the  submaxillary  lacks  this  action. 
It  appears  in  the  submaxillary  and  the  pancreas  only  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  life.  At  birth  the  activity  of  the  parotid  is  little  more 
than  that  of  many  other  tissues. 

Variation  in  different  types  of  animals. — Not  all  salivary  glands  have 
in  them  ptyalin  or  an  amylase.  There  is  very  little  or  none  present,  for 
example,  in  the  saliva  of  various  carnivores,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat. 
The  parotid  glands  of  rodents  are  said  to  be  most  active.  In  the  horse 
mixed  saliva  is  said  to  have  a  very  powerful  diastatic  action,  whereas 
saliva  collected  from  the  parotid  duets  is  said  to  he  inactive  (Ellenberger 
and  Hofmeister).  There  is  a  possibility  Ihat  a  eo-ferment  or  kinase  is 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  enzyme  and  this  may  be  absent  in  some 
glands.  The  late  Dr.  G.  W,  Cook  told  the  writer  that  if  the  human 
mouth  is  carefully  washed  out  with  a  sterile  solution  of  water,  or  dilute 
antiseptic,  the  saliva  collected  from  the  ducts  may  be  inactive,  whereas 
the  saliva  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  very  active.  It  is  possible  that  bacteria  are  necessary  for  the 
setting  free  of  the  amylase,  as  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  suggested  for 
the  horse,  or  it  may  be  that  the  mucous  membrane  contributes  a  kinase 
to  assist  in  the  action.  This  matter  should  be  carefully  investigated.  It 
might  clear  up  some  of  the  contradictory  statements  in  the  literature. 
Various  observers  have  found  that  a  carbohydrate  diet  increases  the 
amylase  and  maltase  content  of  the  saliva  of  human  beings  and  dogs. 
Others  have  failed  to  find  such  an  increase. 

Other  enzymes  in  the  saliva. — ^Besides  the  amylolytie  enzyme,  human 
saliva  contains  a  substance,  an  erepsin,  which  will  split  the  tripeptide, 
1-Ieucyl-glycyl-d-alanine  and  probably  other  peptides;  and  maltase,  an 
enzyme  which  will  convert  maltose  into  glucose,  the  amount  of  which  is, 
however,  small  and  its  origin  unknown.  It  may  be  derived  from  the 
maltase  of  the  blood.     Saliva  also  contains  catalase,  which  catalyzes 
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hydrogen  peroxide  setting  free  oxygen;  and  an  oxidase.  Saliva  blues 
guaiac  tincture,  and  develops  color  with  p-phenylendiamin,  a-naphthol 
and  m-toluylendiamin.  It  is  probable  that  other  enzymes  in  small  quan- 
tities will  be  found  in  it. 

Potassiunn  sulphocyanate  and  other  excretory  substances. — Potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  is  found  in  most  human  saliva  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  generally  present  in  larger  amounts  in  the  saliva  of  smokers  shortly 
after  smoking.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  excretory  substance  and  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  function.  Whenever  cyanides  are  ingested,  as 
they  are  in  some  fruits  or  in  tobacco  smoke,  they  are  excreted  as  sulpho- 
cyanates,  which  are  excreted  in  practically  all  of  the  secretions.  It  is 
possible,  also,  although  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
may  be  formed  iu  small  amounts  in  the  oxidation  of  protein  in  the  body, 
since  nitriles  appear  in  the  oxidation  of  proteins  by  permanganate. 
Many  other  excretory  substances  may  be  found  in  the  saliva  in  larger 
or  smaller  amounts,  depending  on  their  concentration  in  the  blood.  Thus 
urea,  uric  acid,  small  amounts  of  glucose  and  other  excretory  sub- 
stances have  been  isolated  from  saliva.  Iodides  pass  out  in  the  saliva 
very  quickly  and,  since  nitrites  may  also  be  excreted  here  or  be  formed 
in  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  bacteria  from  nitrates  excreted  in  the 
saliva,  the  iodine  of  ingested  iodides  may  be  set  free  and  produce  irri- 
tation of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

Importance  of  salivary  digestion. — The  importance  of  the  digestive 
action  of  the  saliva  on  starch  was  long  underestimated,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  action  was  cheeked  at  once  on  entrance  of  the  food  into  the 
stomach.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  food 
collects  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  in  a  large  mass,  in  the  interior 
of  which  the  reaction  is  very  faintly  acid,  the  optimum  conditions  of 
ptyalin  action  prevail  and  that  for  a  half  hour  or  longer,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  meal,  the  ptyalin  may  continue  to  digest  the  starches. 
Its  action  is  permanently  checked  as  soon  as  the  hydrochloric  acid 
accumulates  sufficiently  to  give  a  reaction  with  coago  for  free  acid.  In 
another  way,  also,  the  saliva  may  be  an  important  aid  to  digestion.  It 
is  stated  by  several  competent  observers  that  the  food  matters  when 
thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva  digest  very  much  faster  with  gastric 
juice  than  food  matters  not  so  mixed,  and  this  is  not  supposed 
to  be  due  entirely  to  the  finer  state  of  division  of  the  food.  The  pres- 
ence of  saliva,  or  its  digestive  products,  may  also  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  For  all  these  and  other  reasons  a 
thorough  mastication  of  the  food  undoubtedly  conduces  to  good 
digestion. 

Composition  and  metabolism  of  the  salivary  glands. — The  compo- 
Mtion  of  the  salivary  glands  has  been  very  little  investigated,  and  what 
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is  known  about  them  throws  very  little  light  on  their  metabolism. 
Besides  the  mucin  which  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  con- 
tain in  small  but  undelermioed  quantities,  they  contain  also  a  nucleo- 
protein  and  nucleic  acid.  Xanthine  and  gnanine  have  been  isolated  from 
a  nucleoprotein  which  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  mucin  first  by 
water,  and  then  the  nucleoprotein  by  dilute  alkali,  such  as  lime  water,  and 
precipitating  by  acetic  acid.  The  nucleoprotein  thus  obtained  (Holm- 
gren) contained  15.11  per  cent,  of  N  and  some  phosphorus.  On  peptic 
digestion  it  yielded  a  nuclein  containing  2.9  per  cent  P.  It  is  said 
(Horsley)  that  after  thyroid  extirpation  in  apes  mucin  is  increased  in 
the  glands,  and  even  appears  in  the  parotid  gland  where  it  is  normally 
absent.  Ptyalin  or  a  ptyalinogen  exists  in  unknown  amounts  in  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  gland  increases  when  it  is  in  a 
state  of  activity  (Barcroft).  Like  the  other  glands,  it  has  an  unusually 
high  rate  of  oxj^gen  consumption  per  gram  of  tissue:  namely,  .028  c.c. 
O2  per  gram  per  hour.    Muscles  use  ,004  c.c.  0*  per  gram  per  hour. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


DIGESTION  IN  THE  STO^MACH. 


After  a  more  or  less  thorough  mastication  and  mixing  with  the  saliva, 
the  food  is  swallowed.  It  passes  down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach, 
where  it  remains  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  hours,  undergoing  a 
process  of  solution  by  the  action  of  the  juices  secreted  by  this  org^an.  At 
first  it  lies  in  the  stomach  in  a  mass  in  the  left  side  or  fundus  of  the 
Btomach.  Small  portions  are  gradually  separated  from  this  mass  by  the 
contractions  of  the  stomach,  partially  digested  in  the  pyloric  region, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division  or  solution 
passed  on  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine  for  further  digestion 
and  absorption  there.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  gastric  digestion. 

Morphology, — The  stomach  is  an  enlargement  of  the  alimentary 
canal  found  in  all  vertebrates,  which  functions  both  as  a  reservoir  and 
as  a  digestive  organ.  It  has  an  acid  secretion  and  contains  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  shape  of  the  stomach  differs  in  different  animals,  varying 
from  a  slight  tubular  enlargement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  frog,  to  a  many-chambered  organ.  In  most  of  the  verte- 
brates, including  the  mammalia,  and  particularly  in  the  Carnivora  and 
Primates,  there  is  only  a  single  cavity,  but  this  may  be  partially  sepa- 
rated into  two  by  a  muscular  constriction,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
between  the  fundus  and  the  pyloric  portions.  The  raucous  membrane 
of  these  two  portions  is  often  plainly  different  in  its  macroscopic  appear- 
ance, and  histological  examination  shows  it  to  be  different,  also,  in  its 
finer  structure.  The  glands  in  the  pyloric  region  have  in  them  none  of 
the  so-called  parietal  cells.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  juice  they  furnish. 

The  most  complex  form  of  stomach  is  found  in  ruminants.  In  cows 
and  other  animals  of  this  class  the  stomach  consists  of  several  chambers. 
These  divisions  are  called  respectively  the  paunch,  or  rumen,  which 
receives  the  food  as  it  is  first  swallowed;  the  reticulum;  the  omasum,  or 
psalterium;  and  the  abomasum.  The  first  two  cavities  have  an  alkaline 
secretion  and  here  the  digestion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bacteria  and 
saliva.  When  the  bolus  of  food,  after  regurgitation  from  the  reticulum, 
is  chewed  and  reswallowed,  it  passes  into  the  second  stomach,  or  psal- 
terium, and  this  corresponds  to  the  fundus  portion  of  the  human  stomach. 
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the  paanch  and  reticulum  corresponding  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  psalterium  and  the  abomasum,  or  rennet  sack,  have 
an  acid  secretion  likp  the  human  stomach.  The  fourth  stomach,  or 
abomasum,  corresponds  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  human  stomach.  In 
some  of  the  ruminants  there  is,  in  addilioo,  a  division  of  the  paunch 
for  CArrj^ng  water.  This  is  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
3ameL 

When  empty  the  human  stomach  is  normally  contracted  on  itself  so 
that  its  walls  are  in  contact  and  the  reaction  of  its  mucous  membrane  is 
either  very  faintly  acid  or  even  neutral.  When  water  is  swallowed  into 
an  empty  stomach  it  runs  rapidly  tlirough  the  stomach  into  the  intestine, 
where  it  is  absorbed.  But  when  food  is  swallowed  the  stomach  begins 
to  relax  and  it  relaxes  sufficiently  to  adapt  itself  to  the  amount  of  food 
taken,  the  powers  of  relaxation  being  really  remarkable.  But  while  the 
stomach  is  normally  contracted  and  empty  between  meals,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  it  re-expands,  after  emptying  itself,  and  becomes  filled 
with  a  juice  acid  in  reaction.  Such  a  dilated  stomach  is  a  source  of  much 
discomfort,  and  is  pathological. 

General  Physiology  o£  the  Human  Stomach. — ^What  actually  hap- 
pens in  the  human  stomach  when  food  is  swallowed  and  during  diges- 
tion was  first  accurately  observed  by  the  American  army  surgeon,  Dr. 
Beaumont,  in  the  stomach  of  the  Canadian  coureur  du  bois,  Alexis 
St.  Martin.  These  observations,  though  old,  are  still  in  many  respects 
the  best  observations  on  t!ie  human  organ,  and  they  have  since  been 
many  times  confirmed.  The  nature  of  the  wound  in  St,  Martin  and  his 
robust  health  enabled  a  very  careful  scrutiny  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
organ,  Alexis  St.  Martin  was  wounded  in  the  left  side  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  musket  close  to  him.  The  charge  carried  away  some  of 
tjie  lower  rib,  and  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  The 
injured  lung  protruded  from  the  wound.  On  healing,  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  the  abdominal  wall  grew  together  so  as  to  leave  a  hole  or 
fistula  in  the  fundus  part  of  the  stomach,  through  which  food  could  be 
introduced,  or  gastric  juice  extracted,  and  the  inside  of  the  stomach 
directly  observed.  After  a  while  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane  grew 
down  over  the  wound  and  acted  as  a  valve,  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  unless  the  valve  was  pushed  to  one  side.  The 
accident  occurred  on  the  island  of  Mackinac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  1822.  The  post  surgeon  was  Dr.  Beaumont  and  he  at  once  seized 
this  most  fortunate  opportunity  for  a  study  of  gastric  digestion.  He 
hired  St.  Martin  to  submit  to  observ^ation  and  he  made  out  many  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  our  knowledge  of  stomachal  digestion.  He 
observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  empty  stomach  was  pale 
pink  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucus  of  a  neutral  or  slightly 
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alkaliBe  reaction,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  stomach  was  excited,  either  by 
the  introduction  of  food  into  it  or  by  mechauical  irritation,  the  mem- 
brane became  a  bright  red  and  appeared  to  be  gorged  with  blood.  Its 
temperature  rose  a  degi'ee  or  so  at  the  same  time,  and  if  it  was  watched 
it  could  be  seen  that  at  the  openings  of  the  stomach  glands  clear  drops 
of  colorless  juice  welled  up  and,  running  together,  trickled  down  the 
sides  of  the  organ.    His  description  of  the  organ  was  as  follows : 

**  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state,  is 
of  a  light  or  pale  pink  color,  varying  in  its  hues  according  to  its  full 
or  empty  state.  It  is  of  a  soft  or  velvet-like  appearance,  and  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  a  thin,  transparent,  viscid  mucus,  lining  the  whole 
interior  of  the  organ.  Immediately  beneath  the  mucous  coat,  and 
apparently  incorporated  with  the  villoos  membrane,  appear  small 
spheroidal-  or  oval-sliaped  granular  bodies,  from  which  the  mucous  fluid 
appears  to  be  secreted.  On  the  application  of  aliment  the  size  of  the 
vessels  is  increased,  the  color  heightened  and  vermicular  movements 
excited.  The  gastric  glands  begin  to  discharge  a  clear,  transparent  fluid, 
which  continues  rapidly  to  accumulate  as  aliment  is  received  for  diges- 
tion. This  fluid  is  invariably  distinctly  acid.  The  mucus  of  the  stomach 
is  less  fluid  and  more  viscid,  and  sometimes  a  little  saltish,  but  does  not 
possess  the  slightest  character  of  acidity.  On  applying  the  tongue  to  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  its  empty,  unirritated  state,  no  acid  taste 
can  be  perceived.  When  food  or  other  irritant  has  been  applied  to  the 
membrane,  the  acid  taste  is  immediately  perceptible.'* 

By  irritating  the  stomach  with  a  feather,  a  thermometer  tube  or  a 
rubber  catheter  he  got  several  ounces  of  juice  secreted  and  collected  for 
examination.  The  human  gastric  juice  thus  obtained  was  a  perfectly 
clear,  generally  colorless  solution,  like  so  much  water  in  appearance, 
except  that  it  was  now  and  then  mixed  with  some  bile.  It  had  in  it  a 
little  mucus.  It  was  sally  and  sour  to  the  taste,  turned  purple  cabbage 
red  and  efifervesced  with  carbonates.  Some  of  the  juice  was  analyzed  by 
Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  University,  who  found  that  it  contained  a 
good  deal  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Beaumont  found  that  the  juice  thus 
collected  had  the  power  of  dissolving  meat  put  in  it  when  kept  warm 
outside  the  body,  and  he  thus  confirmed  Spallanzani*s  observations  of 
the  chemical  or  solvent  nature  of  the  juice.  The  collection  of  several 
ounces  of  juice  was  accompanied  by  no  other  sensation  than  that  of 
faintness  and  a  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Among  the  other  very 
interesting  properties  of  this  juice  was  its  power  of  preventing  putre- 
faction. Meat  in  it  did  not  putrefy;  it  had  a  preservative  action,  and 
Beaumont  found  that  rpplied  to  wounds  it  kept  them  clean  and  freali, 
helping  them  to  heal  by  first  intention  and  stopping  suppuration. 

He  also  examined  the  time  which  it  took  to  digest  meals:  i.e.,  the 
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time  necessary  for  the  stomach  to  empty  itself  after  a  meal.  He  found 
that  pork  took  longer  to  digest  than  beef,  and  in  general  fatty  food  took 
longer  than  lean.  Thus  after  a  meal  of  mutton  chops  and  potatoes  the 
stomach  was  empty  in  two  hours,  whereas  after  a  hearty  meal  of  pota- 
toes, roast  pork,  vegetables  and  pudding,  it  took  four  or  five  hours  to 
empty  itself.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  Beaumont's  observations  were 
those  on  the  optical  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  under  varying 
conditions  of  health,  after  drinking  ardent  spirits  and  coffee,  and  during 
constipation.  He  was  able  to  see  what  effect  drugs  had  on  the  mucosa 
and,  above  all  else,  he  was  able  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  condition 
of  the  mucosa  could  be  inferred  from  external  symptoms*  Thus  he 
found  that  after  hard  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  the  mucosa  was  inflamed, 
small  ulcers  appeared  in  it  and  it  secreted  a  large  amount  of  mucus, 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  gastric  juice,  and  this  almost  without 
digestive  action.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  fever,  so  that  gastric 
digestion  almost  ceased.  In  constipation,  too,  when  the  tongue  was 
coated,  the  mucosa  was  bright  red,  dry  and  secreted  little  juice.  All 
of  these  symptoms  could  be  changed  in  the  latter  case  by  the  use  of  a 
good  cathartic,  such  as  calomel,  the  mucosa  recovering  its  normal  condi- 
tion. Particularly  instructive  was  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  serious 
disturbance  of  the  mucosa  could  not  be  inferred  from  any  outward 
gymptoms. 

Beaumont  also  tried  many  other  experiments.  He  introduced  various 
foods,  such  as  vegetables  or  meat  done  up  in  cloth  bags,  into  the  stomach, 
leaving  them  there  for  some  time  and  afterwards  withdrawing  and  eitam* 
ining  them  to  see  what  substances  would  be  affected  by  the  gastric  diges- 
tion. Beaumont  did  not  observe  any  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  St. 
Martin  purely  as  the  result  of  smelling  food,  or  tasting  it,  or  from  the 
fact  thaf  it  was  meal  time.  It  secreted  only  when  he  ate  or  when  the 
stomach  was  mechanically  irritated*  He  observed  no  appetite  juice,  in 
other  words. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that,  had  there  been  such  an  appetite  secre- 
tion, it  would  have  escaped  so  acute  an  observer,  but  apparently  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  try  to  see  whether  the  mere  sight  of  food  would 
stimulate  the  secretion.  Pawlow  has  questioned  whether  the  juice  Beau- 
mont got  was  due  to  mechanical  irritation  and  has  suggested  that  it  was 
in  reality  an  appetite  juice  due  to  iiunger,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  Beaumont's  observations  w^ere  faulty  in  this  particular. 
Pawlow 's  criticism  was  based  chiefly  on  the  belia%nor  of  the  dog  s  stomach. 
Hiebet  in  another  case  of  gastric  fistula  in  a  human  being  later  showed 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  food  to  enter  the  stomach,  but  that  the 
taking  of  sugar  or  other  foods  into  the  mouth  would  start  the  secretion 
of  juice. 
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Beaumont  also  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimnlua 
leading  to  the  sensation  of  hunger.  He  suggested  that  the  tnrgidity  of 
the  gastric  glands  caused  this  sensation,  which,  if  it  be  acute,  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  pit  of  the  stomaeh.  This  suggestion  remained  the  most 
probable  until  the  recent  observations  of  Boldyreff,  and  those  of  Can- 
non, and  later  of  Carlson,  that  a  sensation  of  hunger  is  accompanied 
hy,  and  these  observers  believe  is  caused  by,  the  rhythmic  contraction 
of  the  empty  stomach. 

Manner  of  obtaining  gastric  juice. — a.  From  fistulas  «?i  human 
beings.  Human  gastric  juice  unmixed  with  food  has  been  obtained  since 
Alexis  St.  Martin  from  several  individuals  in  whom,  owing  to  a  blocking 
of  the  oesophagus,  a  fistula  or  artificial  opening  had  been  made  into  the 
stomach  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Among  the  commonest  causes  of 
such  strictures  of  the  a?sophagus  wliieh  prevent  sw^allowing  have  been 
the  drinking  of  caustic  liquids,  such  as  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  either 
accidentally  or  purposely*  It  may  happen  that  the  health  of  such  per- 
sona is  not  very  good,  so  the  composition  of  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
may  not  be  altogether  nonnaL  An  examination  of  such  cases  shows, 
as  with  St.  Martin,  that  the  stomach  when  empty  is  contracted  and 
contains  no  juice,  but  only  an  alkaline  mucous  secretion.  They  can  when 
hungry  often  cause  the  stomach  to  secrete  by  chewing  food.  This 
appetite  secretion,  as  it  is  called,  has  provided  samples  of  pure  gastric 
juice  of  human  origin  for  examination. 

b.  By  siomach  ttthe.  Impure  juice  mixed  with  saliva  and  food  rem- 
nants can  be  obtained  from  normal  individuals  either  by  causing  vomit- 
ing or  drawing  off  tlie  stomach  contents  with  a  stomach  tube  after  eating 
a  meal.  This  is  the  clinical  method  for  determining  whetJier  the  secre- 
tion is  normal  in  amount  and  quality.  The  test  meal,  as  it  is  called, 
is  taken  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  only  a  ligflt  supper 
or  none  at  all  having  been  eaten  the  evening  before.  There  are  several 
test  meals.  That  of  Ewald  consists  of  a  buttered  roll  and  a  cup  of  weak 
tea;  another  such  breakfast  consists  of  a  roll  or  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
toast,  a  glass  of  water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  bacon.  This  is  thor- 
oughly chewed.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  stomach  tube,  a 
flexible  rubber  tuuo,  is  swallow^ed  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  are 
drawn  out, 

c.  From  animals  by  artificial  fistulas.  To  obtain  juice  from  animala, 
the  method  usually  employed  is  to  make  a  gastric  fistula:  i.e.,  an  opening 
is  made  into  the  stomach,  generally  at  the  fundus  end,  and  the  walls 
sewed  into  the  abdominal  walls,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  interior.  If 
the  walls  of  the  stoumeli  are  brought  out  between  the  muscle  fibers,  the 
pressure  of  these  may  act  as  a  valve  and  prevent  the  escape  of  gastric 
contents.    The  gastric  juice  flows  from  the  cannula  introduced  into  the 
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fistula  when  the  dog:  is  teased  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  food  or  when 
he  is  fed  pieces  of  meat.  Such  juice  may  have  saliva  mixed  with  it. 
A  great  step  forward  in  the  study  of  gastric  secretion  was  taken  by 
Pawlow  in  his  introduction  of  the  oesophageal  fistula  and  his  formation 
of  a  small  stomach  pouch  separate  from  the  main  stomach.  In  making  an 
oesophageal  fistula  the  cesophagus  is  di\nded  and  the  two  ends  are  then 
sutured  to  the  skin.  The  result  is  that  when  a  dog  eats,  the  swallowed 
food  falls  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fistula  and  neither  it  nor  the 
saliva  enters  the  stomach.  Meanwhile,  from  the  stomach  fistula  juice 
may  be  drawn  off  if  it  is  secreted. 

1,  Appetite  secretio7i.  Richet  discovered  in  human  beings  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  swallow  food  to  arouse  the  stomach  to  activity. 
The  taste  or  smell  of  food  was  sufficient  to  provoke  a  flow.  Pawlow 
found  the  same  facts  for  dogs.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact 
to  procure  pure  juice.  It  is  only  necessary  for  hungry  dogs  to  see  or 
smell  solid  food,  or  even  to  hear  some  sound,  such  as  a  special  note,  which 
had  always  been  sounded  as  they  were  about  to  he  fed  and  so  had  become 
associated  with  the  idea  of  feeding,  to  start  the  stomach  secreting.  This 
is  the  appetite  secretion  and  it  begins  after  a  very  definite  latent  period 
of  about  five  minutes  if  the  dog  is  hungry.  There  la  no  appetite  secre- 
tion if  the  dog  is  not  hungiy. 

2,  Juice  obtained  by  sham  feeding,*  Another  method  of  getting  the 
juice  is  by  means  of  sham  feeding.  This  provides  large  amounts  of  juice. 
A  dog  with  an  oi^ophageal  fistula  as  well  as  a  gastric  fistula  is  given  meat 
to  eat.  He  swallows  it,  but  it  falls  out  of  the  opening  in  the  oesophagus 
A  dish  put  under  the  cpsophageal  fistula  receives  the  swallowed  food  and 
the  dog  will  eat  it  over  and  over  again.  By  this  means  a  constant  stim- 
ulus is  provided  to  the  taste  buds  in  the  mouth  and  to  the  gums  and  teeth 
and  the  nerves  of  smell.  Under  this  stimulus  the  stomach  secretes  a  con- 
Biderable  amount  of  juice,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  experiment,  page  344. 
By  this  means  pure  canine  gastric  juice  was  obtained.  It  is  a  clear, 
limpid  liquid,  looking  like  water,  but  having  a  doggy  smell  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  human  beings.  This  smell  is,  however,  eliminated  by  aerating 
the  juice,  and  such  juice,  acid  and  very  active,  is  now  obtainable  in 
Bossia  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  dogs  kept  for  this  purpose  are 
large  and  healthy.  They  are  fed  twA  hours  a  day  in  this  sham  feeding 
and  work  cheerfully  at  producing  gastric  juice.  The  flow  continues 
only  during  the  eating,  and  grows  less  as  the  sham  feeding  proceeds. 

d.  The  stomach  pouch.  By  the  foregoing  method  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  pure  juice  and  to  study  its  secretion  in  the  absence  of  food 
in  the  stomach.  It  was  very  desirable  to  study  also  the  effect  of  having 
food  in  the  stomach  on  the  composition  and  amount  of  the  juice,  and 
particularly  to  see  whether  the  character  of  the  juice  remained  the  same 
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no  matter  what  kind  of  food  was  eaten.    To  do  this  and  yet  get  Juice 
free  from  food  admixture,  PawLow  devised  the  small  separated  stomach 


1.  2. 

Fifj.  41. — Manner  of  irniktng'  a  Pawlow  poiieh.  The  Incldloii  is  mad^  alonj?  the  Une 
A^ — B  11),  The  complete  poueb  la  BhOTi-n  la  (2)  ;  Its  cavity,  8,  Is  spparatefl  fmm  the  geaeril 
cavity  of  the  Htomacb,  F,  by  a  rioulile  luyer  of  mueoua  mnmbrane  U'awlow). 

or  Stomach  pouch,  which  in  its  processes  completely  mirrors  the  large 
stomach  which  has  the  food  in  it. 
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The  idea  of  cutting  out  a  part  of  the  stomach  and  sewing  it  into  a 
pouch  discharging  its  secretion  to  the  exterior  was  not  original  with 
Pawlow.  It  had  been  tried  hy  Heidciihain  and  by  Klemenciewicz,  They 
made  the  mistake,  however,  of  cutting  clear  through  the  walls  of  the 
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stomach  and  thus  cutting  off  all  the  nerves  to  the  small  pouch.  The 
secretion  they  obtained  was  on  this  account  far  from  normal.  Pawlow 
made  the  pouch  in  another  way  so  as  to  leave  the  nen^e  supply  intact. 
The  method  is  illustrated  in  Figure  41. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomac]i  are  the  two  vagi  which  come  down  the 
oesophagus  and  spread  out,  one  on  the  posterior  and  one  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  organ.  They  run  on  the  surface  and  then  plunge  into 
the  muscular  coat  to  get  to  the  mucosa.  There  are,  also,  sympathetic 
nerves  which  come  in  from  the  splanchnic  nerves  from  the  pylorus  end 
of  the  stomach*  To  make  the  small  pouch,  a  V-shaped  cut  is  made 
completely  through  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  in  the  direction  and 
location  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular 
wall  are  now  sewed  together  in  such  a  way  that  a  complete  floor  is  made 
for  the  large  stomach,  so  that  food  passes  normally  through  it  and  into 
the  pylorus.  The  V-shaped  piece  is  now  sewed  into  a  pouch  and  the 
end  of  it  brought  to  the  surface,  passing  through  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  muscle  fibers  being  separated  and  not  divided.  They 
thus  press  the  mouth  together  and  act  as  a  sphincter.  This  little  pouch 
has  its  vagus  connections  intact  and  it  is  separated  from  the  large 
stomach  by  a  double  layer  of  mucous  membrane.  If  desired,  a  fistula 
can  also  be  made  into  the  large  stomach.  Various  foods  can  now  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  large  stomach,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
juice  secreted  by  the  small  stomach  under  these  varying  conditions  can 
be  studied.  It  was  found  that  the  secretion  in  the  large  and  smjiU  stom- ' 
achs  began  and  stopped  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
a  large  amount  of  food  into  the  large  stomach  caused  the  secretion  of 
a  large  amount  of  juice  in  the  small,  and  that  when  the  amount  of  food 
was  halved,  the  amount  of  secretion  in  the  small  stomach  fell  to  one- 
half.  This  established  the  very  important  fact  that  the  amount  of  juice 
secreted  is  nonnalhj  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  food  to  he  digested 
and  that  the  small  stomach  was  a  faithful  image  of  the  secretion  in  the 
large  stomach,* 

Character  of  pure  gastric  juice  of  the  dog. — The  pure  gastric  juice 
obtained  from  dogs  or  human  beings,  when  unmixed  with  bile,  is  a  per* 
fectly  clear,  limpid,  not  viscid,  colorless  juice.  Its  specific  gravity  lies 
between  1.002  and  1.0059.  It  is  levo-rotatory.  In  a  decimeter  tube 
the  juice  collected  by  Madame  Schumova-Simonowski  rotated  ^0,7- 
— 0.73' ;  that  collected  by  Rosemann,  — .109^  —.168'.  The  freezing  point 
was  — ,490-0.638°.  The  freezing  point  of  the  first  juice  secreted  was 
— 0.643*,  and  after  two  hours  —.628*.  As  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood 
is  generally  — ^0.571",  the  juice  is  generally  hypertonic,  not  hypotonic^ 
to  the  blood.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  raises  the  concentration 
of  the  blood  when  the  juice  is  discharged  to  the  exterior  through  a  fistula. 
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Thus  in  an  experiment  of  Rosemann  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood 
before  secretion  was  —0,589*  and  after  — 0.600*.  The  dry  residue  is 
0.26  0.653  per  cent.  The  ash  wag  0.133  per  cent.  (0.105-0.204  per  cent.). 
The  organic  matter  varied  from  0.176-0.434.  The  ash  contained  iron, 
calcium  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  usual  salts  of  blood  serum.  The 
organic  substance  gives  both  the  Milloa  and  biuret  test,  although  Madame 
Schumova-Simouowski  stated  that  it  did  not  give  the  biuret  test  when 
it  was  perfectly  fresh,  but  only  after  standing.  Ammonium  chloride  is 
present  only  in  small  amounts.  There  was  no  lactic  acid.  The  acidity 
computed  as  hydroehlorie  acid  was  from  0.46-0.58  per  cent.  The  juice 
contained,  as  a  mean,  0.6137  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Of  this  0.5322  per 
cent,  was  present  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  0.0653  per  cent,  was  in  the  ash 
as  chlorides;  and  the  remainder  was  0.0162  organically  combined.  Since 
the  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  dog's  blood  is  0.295-0.275  per  cent.,  the 
gastric  juice  is  twice  as  concentrated  in  chlorine  as  the  blood.  During 
secretion,  therefore,  on  one  side  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  the  concen- 
tration of  the  chlorine  is  0.54-0.64  per  cent;  on  the  other,  0.41  per  cent, 
in  the  plasma ;  and  in  the  membrane  itself  0.09  per  cent. 

The  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  pure  human  gastric  juice  from  a 
case  of  stomach  fistula  was  found  by  Dr.  Menten  in  the  author *s  labo- 
ratory, using  the  gas-chain  method,  to  be  about  equivalent  to  that  of 
N/10  HCl,  or  even  a  little  more  acid  than  this.  In  the  stomach,  how- 
ever, the  juice  is  generally  mixed  with  food  substances  so  that  its  acidity 
ifi  lower  than  this.    See  page  368. 

Ck)MPosiTioN  OF  Gajstrio  Juicb. 


Dog  vR^iwmann) 

Water m.li  ■  99.36 

Dry  residue   0.26  -   0.64 

Organic 0.17  -   0.43 

Inorganic    ....,., 0.10*    0.21 

HydrochJorio  acid   0.46  -    0.68 

Chlorine  0.61 

Chlorine  in  HCl    ......  0.53 

Chlorine  in  chlorides   . .  0.077 

Chlorine  in  organic  ....  0.016 

Afih 0.127 

Water  sol,  aah   0.120 

Na 0.025 

K  0.030 

CI    0.067 

80jj   0.0012 

Insol.  ash 0.0023 

Ca 0.00022 

Mg    0.00022 

PjOg    ,. 0.0006 

Fe Trace 


Hamas  (Bidder  and  Scbmidt) 

Water 99.44 

Organic     . 32 

nCl    0.20 

CaCl^ 0.0061 

NaCI    0.146 

KCI    0.055 

NH^Cl   

Fe  PO^  ) 

Human  Appclife  J  nice  (CvImid) 

Sp.  gravity   1007 

Total  aridity   ..,       0.45    -0.50 
Freezing   point  . .       0.580  -  0.530 
Total  aoJids    0.48    ^n.fil% 

Orgnnif    0.34 

Inorganic  ....  0.11 
Free  ucldity  ...  0.35 
Total  chlorine, . .  0.40 
MI^    0,051-0.074% 
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Amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted*^ — The  amount  of  juice  secreted 
is  subject  to  great  variations,  depending  on  the  amount  of  food  eaten, 
the  state  of  health  and  so  on.  By  means  of  the  small  stomach  pouch  just 
described  Pawlow  found  that  the  amount  secreted  by  the  small  stomach 
was  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  food  eaten.  If  he  doubled 
the  size  of  a  meal,  the  amount  of  juice  was  doubled.  This  proportion- 
ality Is  of  course  true  only  within  limits.  It  was  estimated  by  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  that  in  human  beings  2-3  liters  of  gastric  juice  were  secreted 
per  day,  and  this  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  In  an  experiment 
by  Rosemann  the  stomach  of  a  large  dog  weighing  24,100  grams  secreted 
during  a  sham  feeding  in  the  first  two  hours  at  the  rate  of  200-300  c.c, 
per  hour;  it  then  fell  to  100  c.c.  per  hour.  It  was  found  by  Pawlow 
that  when  food  entered  the  stomach  the  secretion  was  larger  than  when 
there  was  only  a  sham  feeding.  We  may,  perhaps,  estimate  that  in  this 
dog  at  least  500  c.c.  of  juice  would  be  secreted  for  the  digestion  of  each 
meal.  If  a  man's  stomach  secretes  at  the  same  rate,  this  would  give 
about  1,500  c.c.  for  the  digestion  of  a  meal. 

In  these  fistula  dogs  the  amount  of  chlorine  and  water  secreted  in 

the  juice  may  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  that  contained 

in  the  whole  body.    Thus  in  the  dog  experiment  just  quoted  the  total 

amount  of  juice  secreted  in  the  sham  feeding  in  2V2  hours  amounted  to 

one-half  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  in  the  body.    The  secretion  of  this 

amount  of  liquid  caused  great  thirst.    In  various  researches  Rosemann 

found  the  total  chlorine  secreted  in  314  hours  to  be  from  4.4-5.5  grams. 

In  a  dog  weighing  26  kilos  there  are  in  the  blood  about  5.4  grams  of 

chlorine,  so  that  as  much  chlorine  was  secreted  in  the  gastric  juice  as 

Ibe  total  amount  present  in  the  blood.    Such  a  loss  of  chlorine  would 

almost  certainty  affect  the  activities  of  all  the  cells  of  the  body.     The 

total  chlorine  in  the  body  of  a  dog  of  this  weight  was  estimated  as  20.8 

grams,  so  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  it  was  eliminated  by  the 

gastric  juice  in  three  hours. 

The  gastric  juice  of  human  beings  contains  on  the  average  about  0.3 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  that  of  dogs  about  0.53  per  cent.  If  a 
liter  or  1,500  c.c,  of  such  juice  is  secreted  in  each  person  for  the  diges- 
tionof  a  meal,  this  would  mean  the  secretion  of  from  three  to  five  grams 
of  hydrochloric  acid  each  meal  time.  Since  this  acid  is  poured  out 
Wore  the  secretion  of  the  alkaline  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  it  causes 
^i  reduction  in  the  acidity  of  the  other  juices  of  the  body  and  an  increase 
'^  their  alkalinity.  It  produces,  in  other  words,  an  alkaline  tide 
^  the  body  Thus  the  urine  is  always  reduced  in  its  acidity  during 
^e  digestion  of  a  meal  and  may  even  become  alkaline.  It  is  not 
impoeaible  that  this  alkaline  tide  may  be  part  of  the  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation of   well-being  which   accompanies  the   eating   of    a   meah     A 
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slight  cbdnge  of  alkalinity  of  the  cells  very  materially  affects  their 
activity. 

Variation  o£  the  character  of  the  juice  with  the  diet. — ^Amoog  the 
interesting  facts  found  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  by  the  use  of  the  small 
stomach  was  that  the  character  of  the  juice  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  diet.  The  juice  was  most  powerfully  proteolytic  when  the  dog  bad- 
bread  to  eat  and  weakest  when  fed  milk.  The  figures  on  page  380  illus- 
trate the  variation  of  the  juice.  It  was  also  found  that  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  rate  of  secretion  not  only  increased  the  rate  but  also  the  concen- 
tration of  the  juice,  confirming  a  fact  observed  by  Heidenhain,  The 
explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the  juice  on  these  different 
diets  has  not  been  given.  The  juice  which  is  secreted  at  the  beginning 
of  an  experiment  is  usually  more  active  than  that  after  the  secretion  has 
gone  on  for  a  time,  presumably  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  secretion 
some  of  the  stored  pepsinogen  has  been  exhausted.  Some  of  the  varia- 
tions noted  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
secrete  at  the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  entering  into 
activity  may  vary  with  the  size  of  the  meal;  some  may  be  at  rest  while 
others  are  secreting.  If  now  by  giving  meat  one  arouses  those  which 
have  been  resting,  it  is  possible  that  their  secretion  would  be  more  con- 
centrated and  more  active  than  the  secretion  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  glands  which  had  hitherto  been  in  activity  and  which  had  been 
partially  exhausted. 

Hovi^  is  the  secretion  of  the  juice  produced  and  controlled?  Gas- 
tric hormones. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  under  the  control  of  nerves,  the  vagi  and  the  splanchnics.  The  stimu- 
lation of  these  nerves  under  proper  conditions  causes  secretion  of  the 
juice.  Secretion  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  dog  after  section  of  the 
nerv^es.  If  we  ask  the  further  question  of  how  the  nerves  cause  secre- 
tion, we  ask  a  question  not  yet  answered.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  either  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  mucosa  by  the  nerves  or  other 
agencies,  i.e.,  the  food,  there  is  produced  in  the  stomach  cells  a  substance 
which  when  injected  into  the  blood  of  another  animal  or  intramuscularly 
causes  the  secretion  in  that  animal  of  gastric  juice.  Such  a  substance 
as  this  is  called  a  hormone,  meaning  **  I  rouse  to  activity  "  (Gr.  hormAnp 
I  rouse,  or  set  in  motion).  As  we  shall  see  in  other  cases,  there  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  such  substances  are  normally  produced  perhaps 
in  all  cells  under  the  influence  of  ner^^s  and  it  is  these  substances  which 
directl}^  stimulate  the  cell  to  activity.  The  work  on  the  gastric  hormonci 
is  yet  incomplete,  but  the  observations  of  Edkins  that  such  gastric  hor- 
mones  exist  have  been  confirmed  in  the  author's  laboratory  (Keeton  and 
Koch).  These  hormone  substances  in  the  gastric  gland  are  c::!ractod 
from  the  mucosa  by  hot  acid  and  are  hence  probably  substances  of  a 
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basic  nature*  They  are  heat  stable.  The  gastric  hormone  does  not  cause 
secretion  in  the  salivary  glands,  but  only  in  the  stomach.  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  gastrin  to  secretin,  the  active  secretory  hormone  of 
the  intestine,  is  still  uncertain.  They  appear  to  have  many  properties 
in  common.  Gastrin  injected  subcutaneously  into  dogs  having  Pawlow 
pouches  causes  a  copious  secretion  of  typical  gastric  juice  in  the  pouch 
^Keeton  and  Koch).  (See  also  Emsraann,  Tomazewski  and  Ehrmann, 
who  have  studied  gastrin.) 

Digestive  actions  of  gastric  juice. — 1.  Action  on  proteins.  It  was 
found  by  Spallanzani  that  gastric  juice  exerted  a  solvent  action  on 
meats.  Pieces  of  meat  immersed  in  the  juice  gradually  dissolve  until 
only  a  few  fragments  of  fibers  remain  imdigested.  The  cause  of  this 
solvent  action  was  early  studied.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  juice  by  Prout 
in  1823,  but  experiment  showed  that  pieces  of  meat  immersed  in  solu- 
tions of  hydrochloric  acid  as  strong  as  that  of  the  gastric  juice  did  not 
dissolve  at  all,  or  at  most  they  dissoJved  at  a  rate  so  slow  as  not  to  be 
comparable  to  the  action  of  the  juice.  There  must  be  something  else  in 
the  juice  to  bring  about  this  digestion.  It  was  discovered  by  Schwann, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  cell  theory,  tliat  if  the  juice  was  boiled  first 
it  lost  its  digestive  action,  although  its  acidity  remained.  The  activy 
principle,  therefore,  is  destroyed  by  heat.  Since  the  juice  contains  a 
goo<l  deal  of  organic  matter  and  this  is  coagulated  by  heat,  it  was  sup- 
posed tliat  the  active  principle  was  organic  in  nature  and  Schwann  pro- 
posed that  it  be  called  pepsin  (Greek,  pepsiSf  digestion).  Pepsin  is, 
hence,  the  active  principle  in  the  juice  which  digests  meat,  or,  more  gen- 
erally, proteins,  in  an  acid  medium. 

3.  The  clotting  of  milk. — Another  property  of  the  gastric  juice 
which  was  very  early  discovered  is  that  it  causes  milk  to  coagulate,  oi* 
clot,  so  that  it  becomes  jelly-like.  Since  acid  by  itself  produces  a  simf 
lar  physical  change  in  milk,  as  is  shown  in  the  souring  of  milk,  ir 
might  be  supposed  that  this  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  a(i  1 
it  contains :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Carefully  neutralized  gastric  juice, 
particularly  that  of  young  animals,  will  still  produce  clotting  if  addcJ 
to  neutral  milk.  The  milk  does  not  change  its  reaction  in  th^  process. 
Even  an  aqueous  extract,  neutral  in  reaction,  of  the  calf  *s  stomach  will 
clot  milk,  although  the  action  is  faster  in  a  faintly  acid  medium.  If  the 
gastric  juice  or  these  extracts  are  boiled,  they  lose  their  power  of  coagu- 
lation. Like  pepsin,  the  active  principle  is  found  stored  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  power  of  the  juice  is  accordingly  due  to  an  active  prin- 
ciple or  enzyme,  and  this  enzyme  is  called  rennet,  or  refinin,  or  chymosin. 
The  mechanism  of  this  clotting  and  the  question  of  the  identity  or  dif- 
ference of  pepsin  and  rennin  will  be  discussed  presently.     Since  this 
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power  of  clotting  milk  m  most  pronounced  in  the  stomachs  of  very  young 
animals,  it  is  evidently  in  tlie  nature  of  an  adaptation  to  milk  as  au  article 
of  diet,  and  the  advantages  possibly  secured  by  it  are  discussed 
farther  on. 

3.  Action  on  carbohydrates. — Toward  carbohydrates  gastric  juice 
has  a  very  unimporlant  action.  Starch  and  dextrins  it  does  not  act 
upon,  but  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  which  is  the  easiest  of  the  disac- 
charides  to  invert,  is  very  slowly  split  into  levulose  and  glucose  by  the 
hydrogen  ions,  or  the  acid  of  the  stoniach.  There  is,  however,  under 
normal  circumstances  when  no  regurgitation  has  taken  place  from  the 
intestine,  no  enzyme  in  the  gastric  juice  capable  of  digesting  carbo- 
hydrates. Lusk  found  that  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  was  no  more 
rapid  than  could  be  ascribed  to  the  acid  of  the  juice.  Since  lactose  and 
maltose  are  inverted  or  digested  by  acid  much  more  slowly  than  cane 
sugar,  the  action  on  these  sugars  is  even  less  important  tiiau  that  on 
cane  sugar.  All  three  are  digested  by  enzymes  found  in  the  intestine. 
To  what  extent  cane  sugar  is  inverted  in  the  stomach  will  depend  on 
the  length  of  time  it  remains  there  after  free  acid  appears.  This  time 
is  normally  so  short  that  probably  little  in%'ersion  occurs.  The  concen- 
tration of  free  hydrogen  Ions  at  the  best  is  not  more  than  .08  N,  and  in 
a  mixed  meal  is  less  than  this.    Such  weak  acid  inverts  slowly. 

4.  Action  on  fats* — Gastric  juice  has  quite  marked  powers  of 
digesting  fats  which  are  already  emulsified,  such  as  the  fats  of  milk 
and  of  yolk  of  egg,  but  it  has  ahnost  no  power  on  non-emulsified  fats  such 
as  those  in  meat  or  butter.  The  power  of  the  juice  to  digtjst  emulsified 
fats  was  described  long  ago  by  Ogata  and  confirmed  by  many  observers, 
but  it  was  for  some  reason  long  omitted  from  the  text-books.  It  has 
recently  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Volhard  and  his  pupils.  Thus 
the  fats  of  milk  and  yolk  of  eggs  are  split  or  digested  into  fatty  acid 
and  glycerine  to  about  50-80  per  cent,  in  the  stomach,  whereas  non- 
emulsified  fat  is  split  only  to  the  extent  of  .5-2  per  cent,  in  the  stomach. 
The  greater  action  on  the  fats  of  milk  and  yolk  of  eggs  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  area  of  contact  between  fat  and  water  is  much 
greater  owing  to  their  emulsion.  This  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  split 
fats  is  still  under  investigation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  is 
due  to  a  fat-splitting  enzyme  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  lipase  as  it  is 
called.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  lipase  was'  secreted 
by  the  stomach,  or  whether  it  had  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  from 
the  intestine,  the  juices  in  the  intestine  containing  much  lipase,  but 
experiment  has  shown  that  lipase  pre-exists  in  the  stomach  mucosa,  and 
also  that  the  stomach  lipase  differs  in  llie  optimum  acidity  of  its  digestive 
action  from  that  of  the  intestine  (Davidson). 

5.  Antiseptic  action  of  the  juice. — In  practically  all  of  the  verte- 
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brates  the  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  end  secured  in  having  an  aeid  rather  than  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion in  this  reservoir  is  presumably  to  check  fermentation*  Hydrochloric 
acid  kills  all  forms  of  living  things  except  spores.  Many  animals  swallow 
their  food  alive.  Frogs  eat  each  other,  or  snakes  and  other  living  ani- 
mals. The  tissues  of  these  animals  live  well  enough  in  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  digestive  medium,  but  in  the  strong  acid  of  the  stomach  they 
are  attacked,  killed  and  digested.  But  probably  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  additional  protection  secured  against  parasites  of  all  kinds. 
Animals  are  constantly  eating  with  their  food  bacteria,  moulds,  protozoa 
or  other  parasites  which  are  killed  by  the  gastric  juice.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  of  bacteria  we  swallow  the  great  majority  are  killed  in  the 
stomach,  and  people  having  a  copious  and  active  gastric  juice  are  less 
liable  to  infection  by  typhoid  and  cholera  than  those  with  less  acid  juice. 
The  digested  strongly  acid  material  called  chyme  as  it  escapes  from  the 
stomach  is  almost  sterile  and  contains  few  living  bacteria.  Any  reduc- 
tion of  the  acidity  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  bacterial  or  yeast  fermen- 
tation in  the  stomach  which  may  produce  irritating  organic  acids  and 
gas.  As  long  as  hydrochloric  aeid  remains  in  normal  amount  in  the 
stomach,  one  never  finds  more  than  traces  of  lactic,  butyric  or  other 
acids  which  are  produced  by  fermentation,  but  in  the  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  these  generally  appear. 

Action  of  the  juice  on  proteins. — 1.  Pepsin,  Its  origin.  Pepsinogen, 
We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  active  principles  of  peptic  digestion,  namely  the  pepsin  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  character  and  conditions  of  their  action  on 
proteins. 

Pepsin  is  stored  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  was 
found  by  Schwann  that  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig*s  or  clog's 
Btomach,  which  is  alkaline  or  neutral  in  reaction,  is  extracted  with  dilute 
(0.4  per  cent.)  HCl  or  extracted  by  water  and  then  the  water  extract 
mixed  with  acid  to  make  about  0.3  per  cent.,  the  extract  has  digestive 
powers  similar  to  that  of  gastric  juice. 

This  experiment  showed  that  pepsin,  or  a  substance  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  was  stored  in  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach,  but  since  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  membrane  was  neutral,  it  was  clear  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  was  not  stored  in  the  mucosa.  The  pepsin  was  probably  made  in 
the  mucosa  between  meals,  but  the  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  made  only 
at  the  moment  of  secretion.  Further  facts  about  this  pepsin  were  dis- 
covered by  Langley.  He  found  that  it  was  extremely  sensitive  to  alka- 
lies. If,  for  example,  the  juice  be  neutralized  by  sodium  hydrate  or 
carbonate  and  then  nmde  acid  again,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  much 
ol  its  activity.    If  it  be  made  plainly  alkaline,  it  is  entirely  inactive 
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when  reacidified,  although  the  reacidification  is  made  at  once.  The 
pepsin  has  been  destroyed  or  rendered  inactive  by  the  alkali.  It  is 
necessary,  if  one  wishes  to  oentralize  the  juice  without  destroying  the 
activity  of  most  of  the  pepsin,  to  add  CaCOg  to  it  and  then  a  very  weak 
alkali,  snch  as  sodium  acetate  or  milk  of  lime,  very  cautiously.  Langley 
found  that  if  an  aqueous  extract  be  made  of  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach, 
this  extract  might  be  made  slightly  alkaline  for  a  short  time,  but  would 
still  be  active  if  made  acid  again;  but  if  an  acid  extract  be  made  of 
the  stomach,  this  could  not  be  made  weakly  alkaline  without  perma- 
nently destroying  its  activity.  It  appeared,  then,  that  the  extract  made 
with  water  was  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  alkali  than  the  extract 
made  with  acid,  Langley  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  pepsin  did 
not  exist  as  such  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  that  there  was  an  antece- 
dent and  more  stable  substance  from  which  the  active  pepsin  was  formed 
by  the  action  of  acids.  This  more  resistant  antecedent  substance  he 
called  ^*  pepsinogen/'  since  it  formed  pepsin  when  acted  on  by  acids. 
Another  evidence  that  the  substance  in  the  muc<>us  membrane  differs 
from  pepsin  is  the  fact  that  if  carbonic  anhydride  gas  be  passed  through 
a  neutral,  aqueous  extract  of  the  frog's  ceaophagus,  Tvhich  contains  pep- 
sinogen, moat  of  the  pepsinogen  is  destroyed,  but  if  the  extract  is  first 
acidified  and  then  neutralized  and  carbonic  anhydride  passed  through 
it,  it  is  not  destroyed.  Pepsinogen  is,  then,  more  sensitive  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  less  sensitive  to  alkalies  than  pepsin.  It  has  since  been 
shown  that  the  loss  of  activity  of  the  pepsin  is  not  permanent,  as  Lang^ 
ley  thought,  when  the  juice  is  carefully  neutralized  and  then  made  alka- 
line. The  activity  of  the  pepsin  of  such  juice  may  be  reobtained  if  acid 
is  very  carefully  added  nearly  to  the  neutral  point  and  then  after 
standing  twenty  hours  the  reaction  made  acid.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  difference  in  resistance  of  pepsin  to  CO2  and  alkalies  after  and 
before  it  has  been  treated  with  acid.  If  liis  explanation  is  correct»  we 
may  then  assume  that  pepsin  exists  in  an  inactive  state  in  the  mucosa  as 
pepsinogen  and  is  set  free  by  the  acid*  Since  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
for  the  enzymes  to  be  in  union  in  the  cells  with  some  colloidal  matter, 
the  union  being  far  more  stable  than  the  free  enzyme,  it  is  probable  that 
the  explanation  of  Langley  is  the  true  one.  The  bald  statement  is  often 
made  in  the  literature  that  pepsinogen  and  not  pepsin  exists  in  the 
mucosa,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  as  yet  an  inference  and, 
while  quite  probable,  should  not  be  stated  as  a  fact 

The  fact  that  pepsinogen  is  so  very  sensitive  to  carbonic  acid  gas, 
whereas  pepsin  is  not  at  all  sensitive  to  it,  is  very  interesting  and  may 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  change  which  occurs  when  pepsinogen 
is  converted  into  pepsin.  The  reaction  may  be  the  carbamiuo  reaction 
of  Siegfried  (see  page  121).    If  it  is  the  carbamino  reaction,  then  the 
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change  produced  by  acid  in  pepsinogen  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
pepsin  might  be  similar  to  the  conversion  of  creatine  to  creatinine  by 
the  action  of  acids.    The  pepsinogen  might  be  represented  thus: 


R— CHNH. 


u 


— COOH 


Pepsinogen. 


R— CHNH 

CH  — C  =  0 

Pepsin. 


rNo  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  carboxyl 
and  amino  groups  in  the  above  formula,  but  only  that  under  the  action 
of  the  acid  an  anhydride  may  be  formed  like  creatinine.  The  carbonic 
acid  in  the  presence  of  a  calcium  salt  would  combine  as  follows  with  the 
pepsinogen,  but  not  with  the  pepsin :  ^ 


h 


R— CHNH— COO-H^a 
C&rbamino  pepsinogen. 


2.  What  cells  of  the  mucous  mcmhrmie  form  the  pepsin  f  The  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  pepsin 
or  its  antecedent^  pepsinogen,  existed  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  note- 
worthy quantities  was  that  of  the  location  of  this  substance.  A  histo- 
logical examination  of  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  showed  it  to  contain 
a  large  number  of  simple  tubular  glands.  There  are  in  these 
glands  in  the  fundus  end  of  the  stomach  in  mammals  three  kinds  of  cells : 
namely,  mucous  cells  near  the  neck  of  the  gland,  chief  or  adelomorpbic 
cells,  and  parietal  or  delomorphic  cells.  The  latter  are  also  called  oxyntie 
cells.  Oxyntie  means  acid,  and  adelomorpbic  means  "  of  uncertain 
shape  "  (Gr.  adelos,  uncertain;  morphe,  shape).  In  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  the  glands  have  no  parietal  cells  and  they  differ  in  some 
other  particulars  from  those  of  the  fundus  end.  The  mucous  cells  secrete 
mucin;  both  the  parietal  and  chief  cells  contain  granules  presumably  of 
a  protein  nature,  but  the  granules  are  larger  in  the  chief  cells  than  in 
the  parietal,  and  these  two  kinds  of  cells  differ  in  their  affinities  for 
certain  dyes.  The  granules  are  more  abundant  at  certain  times  than  at 
others  and  it  is  believed,  though  it  has  not  been  demonstratively  proved, 
from  analogy  with  other  glands  which  can  be  observed  in  the  living  state, 
that  these  granules,  elaborated  by  the  cell,  are  secreted  or  dissolved  and 
pass  out  from  the  cell  when  the  latter  secretefe.  They  are  probably  pro- 
tein in  nature,  judging  from  their  solubilities  and  relation  to  reagents. 

*  The  reaction  would  probably  occur  in  the  absence  of  calcium,  giving  simply 
the  free  carbamic  acid  compound.  If  ammonia  is  present  a  uramido  compound  might 
be  fonned. 


B— CH— NH— COOH 
CH— COOH 


R_CH— NH— CO— NH. 


or 


k 


—COOH, 
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and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  constitute  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
organic  matter  found  in  the  gastric  juice.  Many  have  gone  farther 
than  this  and  called  them  plainly  zymogen  granules  and  assumed  that 
they  represent  so  much  pepsinogen.  They  are  in  fact  ordinarily  called 
ferment  granules,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  inference, 
and  whether  the  pepsin  is  represented  by  the  granules  or  by  some  sub- 
stances  in  solution  in  the  protoplasm  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  granules  may  con- 
tain, or  be,  pepsin  or  pepsinogen  itself.  There  is  no  question  from  the 
work  of  Harvey  and  Bensley  that  the  secretion  of  the  parietal  cells 
is  alkaline  and  protein  in  cliaracter.  These  observers  discovered  an 
intravital  stain,  cyanamine,  which  is  blue  when  acid  and  red  when 
alkaline  and  which  is  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  secretion  in  the 
fine  canaliculi  of  the  parietal  cells.  The  duct  contents  stain  a  clear 
red  by  this  stain  and  the  blue  is  found  only  close  to  the  neck  of 
the  gland  in  the  lumen  and  in  the  cells  of  the  neck  and  the  cells  of 
the  foveolae.  The  secretion  of  the  chief  cells  is  also  of  an  alkaline 
nature.  * 

It  has  been  found  that  pepsin  is  secreted  in  frogs  by  some  of  the  cells 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  opinion  is  widely  held, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  evidence  is  satisfactory,  that  pepsin 
is  secreted  mainly  by  the  chief  cells.  Until  there  is  some  microchemical 
test  which  will  enable  a  detection  of  pepsin,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
kind  of  cell  secretes  pepsin.  It  is  of  course  little  likely,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  excluded  by  experiment  that  some  might  be  secreted  in  the  mucous 
cells, 

3.  The  nature  of  pepsin.  Curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  digestive 
principle,  pepsin,  is  of  course  very  keen  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  something  of  its  chemical  composition.  It  was  early 
found  that  a  small  amount  of  this  substance  was  able  to  digest  a  very 
large  amount  of  meat,  an  amount  enormously  ^'eater  than  its  own 
weight.  This  at  once  classified  it  with  the  enzymes  or  catalytic  sub- 
stances,  for  this  is  their  main  characteristic.  But  while  the  amount  is 
large  it  is  not  unlimited.  If  a  large  piece  of  meat  is  put  into  gastric  juice, 
the  digestion  will  stop  long  before  the  digestion  is  complete,  and  it 
proceeds  if  more  pepsin  is  added.  Moreover,  pepsin  is  itself  unstable, 
and  gastric  juice  even  whfin  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  the  ice  box  slowly 
loses  its  activity. 

Pepsin  is  colloidal  in  nature,  or  if  not  colloidal  itself  it  is  attached 
to  colloids.  If  gastric  juice  is  placed  in  parchment  paper  tubes  and 
dialyzed,  the  pepsin  stays  in  the  tube  while  acids  and  salts  go  out;  more- 
over, it  will  be  found  that  when  dialyzed  in  this  way  against  water,  or 
very  weak  acid,  a  precipitate  appears  in  the  tube  and  this  precipitate 
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contains  most  of  the  pepsin.  Under  the  ultra  microscope,  also,  pepsin 
soluliuus  are  seen  to  contain  actively-moving,  colloidal  particles. 

Unfortunately  very  few  of  the  investigators  who  have  attempted  to 
separate  pepsin  from  the  juice  have  made  any  quantitative  determina- 
tions of  the  activity  of  the  substances  tlioy  have  obtained,  but  have  con- 
tented tliemselves  with  the  statement  that  the  powder  was  very  active, 
or  digested  a  piece  of  fibrin  in  a  certain  length  of  time.  In  the  absence 
of  decisive,  carefully  carried-out  measurements  of  the  activity  of  the 
powders  called  pepsin,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  powders 
described  as  pepsin  contained  much  or  little  of  the  active  principle. 

Briicke  made  in  the  phosphoric  acid  extract  of  tlie  mucosa  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  Ca;i{PO^)j,  This  carried  down  some  pepsin  with  it  This 
was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  an  ether-alcoholic  solution 
of  cholesterol  was  poured  into  the  solution.  The  cholesterol  was  pre- 
cipitated and  again  carried  down  some  of  the  pepsin.  The  cholesterol 
was  removed  from  the  precipitate  with  ether,  leaving  the  pepsin  behind. 
The  small  amount  of  powder  thus  obtained  was  of  unknown  activity. 
It  gave  no  xantlioproteic  reaction,  nor  was  it  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid. 

Sundberg,  in  1885,  extracted  the  mucosa  with  saturated  sodium- 
chloride  solution  which  prevented  the  solution  of  much  protein.  The 
solution  was  very  powerful,  but  contained  only  a  trace  of  protein.  This 
solution  he  precipitated  with  CajCPO^).,  redissolved  in  HCl  and  dia* 
lyzed.  lie  states  that  the  solution  was  more  active  than  before,  but  gave 
no  reactions  for  protein.  It  contained  ash  and  nitrogen.  Pekelharing 
in  1896  and  1897  made  an  HCl  extract  of  the  mucosa  and  dialyzed  it 
A  precipitate  formed  in  the  tube.  This  was  many  times  redissolved  in 
acid  and  precipitated  by  dialysis,  lie  finally  obtained  a  precipitate 
which  had  a  powerful  digestive  action.  It  was  a  yellow  powder  giving 
the  albumin  reactions  and  containing  about  1  per  cent,  P.O^,  some  of 
which  was  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contained  a  nucleoprotein.  1/1 C*^  ™S« 
of  this  powder  dissolved  in  .2  per  cent.  HCl  was  able  to  digest  a  piece 
of  fibrin  in  one  hour  and  a  piece  of  coagulated  eg^  albumin  2  mm.  thick 
and  1  cm.  long  in  a  few  hours.  The  substance  gave  no  xanthoproteic 
reaction,  but  was  certainly  a  protein  and  he  thought  probably  a  nucleo- 
protein. 

Nencki  and  Sieber  examined  the  natural  pepsin  precipitated  from 
natural  gastric  juice  of  dogs  on  standing  in  the  cold.  This  pepsin  con- 
tained CI,  .475  per  cent;  P,  .104  per  cent.;  Fe,  J6  per  cent  in  the  dry 
pepsin.  After  washing  with  alcohol  the  ash  was  .399  per  cent,  j  Pe, 
0.115  per  cent. ;  P,  0,059  per  cent. ;  CI,  .188  per  cent,  of  dry  pepsin.  The 
elementary  analysis  was  C,  51.26  per  cent.-  H,  6.74  per  cent.;  N,  14.33 
per  cent.;  S,  1.5  por  cent.    These  are  the  figures  of  a  protein.    It  lost 
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power  on  washing  in  alcohol.  Lecithin  made  about  10  per  .cent,  of  the 
pepsin.  They  concluded  that  the  molecule  was  very  complex  and  labile 
and  that  it  contained  protein,  lecithin,  dilorine,  iron,  phosphorus  and 
a  pentose.  These  conclusioos  are,  however,  quite  incorrect  for  the  active 
principle.  Pekelharing  subsequently  obtained  a  pepsin  which  was  active, 
but  which  was  free  from  phosphorus  and  contained,  hence,  neither 
nucleic  acid  nor  lecithin,  but  still  contained  protein. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  resume  that  practically  nothing  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  and  that  the  subject  is  badly  in  need 
of  investigation.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  from  all  its  reactions 
that  the  pepsin  is  either  a  protein  itself  or  united  with  a  protein.  The 
fact  that  it  is  so  easily  extracted  with  acid  and  that  it  is  so  unstable  in 
alkaline  media  indicates  that  it  is  of  a  basic  nature  and  hence  probably 
contains  nitrogen.  Pepsin  is  destroyed  in  a  moist  state  when  heated  to 
57-58°,  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  proteins  present  coagulate 
(Langley). 

4,  Different  pepsins  exist.  Just  as  each  animal  has  its  own  specific 
proteins  which  resemble  those  of  others  but  which  are  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent from  them,  so  there  appear  to  be  different  pepsins.  By  pepsin, 
as  a  group  name,  is  meajit  a  proteolytic  enzyme  wliich  acts  in  an  acid, 
but  not  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium.  That  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  pepsin  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  optimum  concentration 
of  acid  is  not  always  the  same.  For  example,  that  of  the  dog  has  an 
optimum  with  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  ,05  N,  while  human  pep- 
sin has  its  optimum  at  a  lower  concentration,  namely  .03  N,  They  differ 
also  in  their  resistance  to  heat.  The  pepsin  of  cold-blooded  animalfl 
works  as  well  at  10°  as  at  40°  C,  whereas  that  of  warm-blooded  animals 
works  far  better  at  the  latter  temperature.  They  show  differences,  also, 
in  their  speed  of  digestion  of  different  proteins.  Thus  the  pepsin  of  the 
calf's  stomach  digests  casein  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  coagulated  egg  albumin 
very  ranch  more  slowly.  The  pepsin  of  the  pig's  stomach  digests  both 
proteins  rapidly. 

5.  Pepsin  in  embryonic  develapment.  Pepsin  is  present  in  the  gas- 
tric mucosa  of  new-born  cats  and  dogs,  but  this  pepsin  only  begins  to  attack 
coagulated  egg  albumin  toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  life.  It 
appears  at  an  earlier  time  in  the  rabbit.  In  children  pepsin  is  already 
present  at  birth  and  casein  is  changed  by  it  to  proleose.  Whether  this 
pepsin  is  identical  with  that  of  adults  is  not  yet  certain.  Casein  is 
digested  with  greater  ease  than  many  other  proteins.  Extract  of  the 
cow's  stomach  has  digestive  power  in  an  acid  solution  from  the  third 
fetal  month.  The  stomachs  of  children  have  less  acid  in  the  juice  they 
secrete  than  is  found  in  adults  and  the  pepsin  in  their  stomachs  works 
in  more  weakly  acid  media  than  in  adults.     Pepsin  may^  in  fact,  be 
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regarded  as  an  enzyme  which  appears  rather  late  in  the  course  of  evo- 
lution and  also  late  in  the  course  of  embryonic  development,  and  it  is 
preceded  by  other  enzymes  of  the  nature  of  erepsin  which  are  active 
in  a  weaker  acid.  No  invertebrate  has  a  true  pepsin  active  in  strongly 
acid  media  and  inactive  in  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  proteolytic  enzymes 
of  invertebrates  are  usually  of  the  tryptic,  ereptic  or  autolytic  class. 
Some,  however,  are  said  to  be  active  in  weakly  acid  media. 

6.  Candiiio)is  of  activity  of  pepsin.  The  most  important  of  these 
conditions  is  the  acidity  of  the  mixture.  The  most  favorable  concen- 
tration of  acid  is  tliat  which  is  generally  foimd  in  the  stomach  of  the 
animal  of  which  the  pepsin  is  being  examined.  For  human  beings  it 
is  an  acidity  of  about  0.3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  an  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  about  0.03  N.  In  dogs  the  concentration  of  both 
free  acid  and  of  hydrogen  ions  is  greater  and  the  optimum  is  higher: 
namely,  at  about  0.56  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  about  0,03  N 
hydrogen  ions.  Other  acids  are  able  to  replace  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  none  are  better,  and  probably  none  quite  so  good  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  normally  present.  The  action  of  the  acid  involves  not 
only  the  hydrogen  ion,  but  also  the  anion,  since  when  various  acids  are 
taken  with  the  same  h}"drogen  ion  concentration  it  is  not  found  that 
all  the  acids  aid  the  pepsin  equally  well.  The  sulphate  ion  appears  to  be 
particularly  deterrent.  Perhaps  it  acts  on  the  protein  to  prevent  its 
ready  solution.  It  appears  that  pepsin  unites  with  protein  which  is 
being  digested  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact  to  separate  pepsin 
from  a  solution.  If  fibrin  or  elastin  is  ioiroersed  in  a  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion containing  pepsin,  the  pepsin  will  stick  to  the  protein  and  when 
the  fibrin  or  elastin  is  taken  out  of  the  solution  pepsin  goes  with  it.  If, 
then,  the  elastin  is  thoroughly  w^ashed  with  water  to  get  rid  of  all 
adherent  substances  and  then  brought  into  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  right 
concentration,  the  pepsin  attacks  and  digests  the  protein.  The  course 
of  the  digestion  may  be  followed  very  easily  by  the  polariscope,  since 
the  products  of  protcolji^ic  digestion  are  optically  active  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  filter  off  some  of  the  solution  from  time  to  time  and  exam- 
ine the  progressive  change  in  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution.  The 
rate  of  solution  may  be  followed,  also,  by  means  of  the  ninhydrin,  or 
other  delicate  reaction  for  the  presence  of  amino-acids  or  other  poly- 
peptides in  the  sohitiou.  Free  acid  is  not  npcessary  for  the  action  of 
the  pepsin.  If  a  protein  is  first  soaked  in  acid  so  that  it  combines  with 
the  acid  and  is  then  brought  into  a  neutral  solution  of  pepsin,  it  will 
be  found  that  pepsin  will  digest  the  protein,  although  the  reaction  of 
the  solution  when  tested  with  congo  red  shows  no  free  acid  present.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  not  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  which 
is  important  in  the  digestion,  but  the  combined  acid.     It  is  the  acid 
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which  is  combined  with  the  protein  and  pepsin  which  enables  the  pepsin 
to  act.  Neither  pepsin  nor  hydrochloric  acid  will  digest  rapidly  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  optimum  H  ion  concentration  is  difficult  to  detertnine.  It  lies 
between  1.7X10~^  N  and  3X10"^-  When  the  concentration  of  H  ions 
falls  to  10^^  N,  ^lichaelis  states  that  the  digestion  is  already  bad,  and  at 
NX  10^*  it  almost  ceases.  It  is  probable  that  the  optimum  will  be  found 
to  differ  with  dilTereiit  pepsins,  since  in  a  baby's  stomach  the  digestion 
goes  on  with  a  much  weaker  acidity  than  this, 

7.  Law  of  peptic  activity.  The  question  may  now  be  asked  what 
relation^  if  any,  exists  between  the  amount  of  pepsin»  the  amount  of 
digestive  products  and  the  time  of  the  digestion.  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  digestion  and  the  quantity  of  pepsin  T  If  the  quan- 
tity of  pepsin  in  unit  volume  be  doubled,  will  the  rate  of  digestion  be 
doubled^  or  will  it  increase  more  or  less  than  this?  One  reason  for 
finding  out  any  such  proportion  between  rate  and  amount  of  pepsin  is 
that  it  may  enable  us  to  compute  the  amount  of  pepsin  present,  or  the 
relative  amount  compared  with  some  standard,  by  measuring  the  rate 
of  digestion.  By  the  rate  of  digestion  is  meant  the  amount  of  protein 
digested  divided  by  the  time  in  minutes  or  hours  during  which  the 
digestion  has  proceeded.  This  gives  the  average  rate  of  digestion  per 
minute  or  hour  during  the  period  of  observation. 

It  happens  that  we  can  only  measure  differences  in  the  amount  of 
digestion  after  an  hour  or  more  interval.  The  rate  may  not  remain 
constant  during  this  time.  It  ^is,  therefore,  much  more  convenient  to 
take  a  very  short  interval  of  "^me,  an  interval  so  short  that  the  rate 
does  remain  practically  constant  throughout  it.  This  time  which  is 
relatively  very  minute  we  represent  ordinarily  by  the  symbol  dt.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  of  time  the  amount  digested,  let  ua  say  of  coagulated 
albumin,  is  a  very  small  amount  and  it  is  represented  by  the  symbol  dx. 
The  rate  of  digestion  for  this  small  time  interval  is,  then,  the  quantity 
digested  divided  by  the  time,  or  dx/dt.  We  can  make  various  guesses 
concerning  the  relation  of  this  velocity  of  digestion,  dx/dt,  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  enzyme.  The  simplest  guess  is  that  the  rate  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  ferment  present,  or  that  dx/(i<=KCfC,. 
Where  K  is  a  constant  of  proportion  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
and  C^  and  C^  are  respectively  the  concentration  of  the  ferment  in  unit 
volume  and  the  concentration  of  the  protein  or  substrate.  If  C,  remains 
constant,  the  velocity  should  be  constant  also,  provided  of  course  that 
Cf  does  not  change.  If,  however,  C.  is  changing,  that  is  if  there  is  less 
and  less  protein  left  undigested,  then  the  velocity  should  of  course  stead- 
ily diminish  as  C^  diminishes.  IiCt  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  this 
m  the  case.    If  a  is  the  concentration  of  the  protein  at  the  start  and  x 
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is  the  amount  digested  during  the  interval  t,  then  a — x  is  the  concentra- 
tion at  tlie  time  t.  The  equation  becomes  then  dx/dt^KC^  (a — x).  By 
integrating  this  expression  we  sum  up  all  the  amounts  digested  in  the 
successive  intervals  which  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  diges- 
tion and  that  enables  us  to  compare  the  actual  digestion  as  measured 
with  that  computed  in  this  way.  Integrating,  or  summing  the  expression, 
we  have,  log  (a/ (a — x))=KC,t.  If  on  the  other  hauc"  J*  remains  con- 
stant, we  should  have  x,  the  amount  digested,  =KC,  t.  That  is,  the 
amount  digested  sliould  be  proportional  to  the  time  t. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  measuring  the  rate  of  digestion 
is  that  of  Mett's  tubes,  which  has  already  been  described  (p.  331).  The 
length  of  the  column  of  coagulated  egg  albumin  digested  away  from 
the  end  of  the  tube  is  carefully  measured.  This  method  is  certainly  far 
from  ideal.  The  cross-section  of  the  protein  exposed  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  pepsin  remains  approximately  constant  in  this  method,  so  that  this 
substrate  is  constant;  but  the  concentration  of  the  ferment  does  not 
iHiiuain  constant.  The  fragments  of  protein  which  go  into  solution  are 
not  fully  digested.  They  combine  with  and  neutralize  in  this  manner 
some  of  the  pepsin,  so  that  tlie  concentration  of  the  pepsin  immediately 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of  protein  is  reduced.  They  also  combine  with 
the  acid  and  reduce  the  concentration  of  the  acid  at  this  point,  and  in 
both  these  ways  check  the  rate  to  a  maximum.  Nevertheless,  by  this 
method  a  certain  relation  has  been  found  to  exist  between  rate  and 
amount  of  ferment :  namely,  the  amount  of  coagulated  protein  digested 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount  of  enzyme,  x— tK -s/C^ 
This  is  known  as  the  law  of  Schiite  and  Borrissow.  The  time  is  taken 
always  as  24  hours.  It  expresses  only  a  relation  within  very  narrow 
and  special  conditions,  but  it  is  a  useful  method  none  the  less.  This 
relation  between  rate  of  digestion  and  en2yme  concentration  is  not  fol- 
lowed if  the  conditions  are  changed.  For  example,  Gross  has  measured 
the  amount  of  pepsin  by  the  rate  of  conversion  of  casein  into  caseoses 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  acids.  In  this  method  the  casein  and  the 
eaujme  are  both  in  solution,  but  the  casein  is  changing  its  quantity  rap- 
idly. He  measured  the  time  it  took  various  concentrations  of  pepsin 
to  convert  all  the  casein  into  caseoses  and  he  found  that  if  he  doubled 
the  amount  of  pepsin  he  halved  the  time.  This  corresponds  to  our  first 
equation  log  (a/ (a — x))==KC^t.  For  in  this  case  the  concentration  of 
the  casein  at  the  start,  a,  and  the  concentration  at  the  time  t,  or  (a — x)^ 
are  always  taken  the  same  and  are  constant,  so  that  we  have  simply  log 
(a/{a^ — x))^Constant=KC  t.  That  is,  the  concentration  of  the  fer- 
ment  multiplied  by  the  time  is  a  constant  If,  therefore^  the  ferment  is 
doubled,  the  time  will  be  halved.  A  very  similar  law  has  been  found 
to  hold   also  for  the  liquefaction  of  gelatin   bj  various  proteolytic? 
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enzymes  of  bacterial  and  other  origins  by  Jordan.    The  time  required  for 

liquefat'tioD  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme 
prei^ent. 

Airiung  other  simple  but  not  very  accurate  methods  devised  for  the 
study  of  the  rate  of  digestion  are  various  colorimetric  methods.  These 
generally  involve  the  Jiuttmg  free  of  some  dye  from  fibrin  by  digestion. 
Carmine  and  aeid  fuuhhin  are  sometimes  used.  The  ainoiiut  of  digestion 
is  estimaied  by  the  color  of  the  solution.  Fibrin  may  be  brought  into 
a  slightly  aeid  (acetic  acid)  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  in  which  it  stains 
an  intense  red.  The  color  is  fixed  more  firmly  by  heating  to  80''  C.  A 
small  piece  of  colored  fibrin  is  placed  in  5-10  c.c.  of  the  juice  to  be 
examined  and  the  rate  of  digestion  is  determined  by  the  deepening  of 
the  color  of  the  solution.  1^'or  two  reasons  this  method  is  not  accurate. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  get  two  pieces  of  fibrin  of  exactly 
the  same  surface  of  contact  between  it  and  the  enzyme  solution.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  combining  power  of  the  fibrin  for  congo  red 
or  any  other  color  increases  as  digestion  proceeds  and  more  molecules 
are  set  free.  One  has  thus  a  vaiying  relation  between  the  amount  of 
color  and  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  solution. 

8.  Products  of  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteins.  The  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  to  dissoh^e  the  proteins  partially  or  wholly.  To  bring 
this  to  pass  a  chemical  change  is  produced  in  the  protein.  If  fibrin  is 
dissolved  in  gastric  juice,  the  substance  in  solution  is  no  longer  fibrin. 
It  has  been  changed  lo  a  mixture  of  derived  proteins  called  meta-protein 
and  proteoses  by  the  action  of  the  juice.  Whether  amino-acids  and  di- 
and  tri-peptides  are  produced  at  the  same  time  or  not  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  digestion  has  at 
times  been  carried  out  with  pure  juice  and  at  times  by  extracts  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  these  extracts  there  are  present  sometimes  other 
enzymes  than  pepsin.  The  digestion  of  a  protein  by  pepsin  hydrochloric 
acid  is  in  its  main  features  as  follows:  If  a  mass  of  fibrin  is. dissolved 
in  gastric  juice,  there  remains  a  small  undissolved  residue  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  nuclein  of  white  blood  cells  entangled  in  the  fibrin, 
or  a  lecitho-protein  (Wooldridge).  From  this  it  appears  that  gastric 
juice  will  not  dissolve  nnclcin  or  some  lecithoproteins.  If  the  clear 
filtrate  from  any  such  undissolved  digestion  residue  is  neutralized  care- 
fully with  NaOH  or  NallCO^,  there  is  generally  precipitated  at  or  near 
the  neutral  point,  if  the  digestion  has  not  lasted  long,  a  more  or  leas 
copious  flocculent  precipitate  which  will  redissolve  if  more  alkali  is 
added.  This  substance  (1)  is  a  meta-proieln  known  as  syntonin  or  acid 
albumin.  The  greater  part  of  the  digested  fibrin  remains  in  solution 
even  at  the  neutral  point.    The  solution  gives  a  violet- red  biuret  test. 

If   the   solution   freed   from   the   syntonin   is  half   saturated   with 
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ammonium  sulphate,  a  white,  flocculent  or  sticky  precipitate  separates 
out.  which  often  clings  to  a  glass  rod  or  sticks  to  the  side  of  the  beaker. 
Tliis  substance  (2)  is  known  as  primary,  or  proto-proteose  or  proiaU 
humose.  If  more  ammonium  sulphate  is  added,  another  precipitate 
begins  to  form  and  at  complete  saturation  of  the  warm  solution  there 
separates  a  second  substance,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  substances  (3) 
which  are  known  as  deutcro,  or  secondary  proteoses  or  alhumoses.  These 
two  fractions,  2  and  3,  make  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
original  fibrin,  and  the  process  of  digestion  evidently  consisfs  in  con- 
verting the  protein  into  acid  alhunmit  proto-  and  deutero-alhumose.  It 
will  be  found  by  the  examination  of  the  digested  mixture  from  which 
the  albumoses  have  been  separated  by  ammonium  sulphate  that  it  still 
gives  a  good  biuret  test.  The  separation  of  these  biuret-giving,  pro- 
teolytic products  which  are  soluble  in  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Thej^  are  all  called  peptones  (4).  Whether 
some  amino-acids  or  di-  and  tri-peptides  are  produced,  or  not^  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  probably  they  are  not  set  free  by  the  pepsin,  even 
though  they  may  appear  in  the  digest i%'e  mixtures.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  ereptic  protease, 
'sometimes  and  perhaps  always  present.  There  is  a  general  agreement, 
therefore,  that  by  peptic  digestion  acid  albumin,  proteoses  and  peptones 
are  formed. 

We  should  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  without  a 
reference  to  the  very  careful  work  of  Zuntz  on  the  extent  of  peptic 
decomposition  of  proteins,  since  his  results  raise  many  questions  of  inter- 
pretation of  which  the  solution  may  be  of  great  value.  Zuntz  found  that 
protein  fragments  of  small  size,  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid 
and  not  giving  the  biuret  test,  were  formed  very  early  in  the  course  of 
digestion. 

a.  The  proteoses  or  albumoses.  The  proteoses  or  albumoses  are  a 
group  of  derived  proteins.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  group: 
namely,  the  primary  proteoses,  including  the  proto-proteoses  and  hetero- 
proteoseSj  and  the  secondary,  or  deutero-proteoses.  The  primary  pro- 
teoses are  precipitated  by  half  saturation  of  their  solutions  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  Proto-proteose  is  soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  dilute 
salt  solution.  The  hetero-proteoses,  while  not  coagulated  by  heat,  undergo 
a  precipitation  when  heated,  but  the  precipitate  rcdissolves  readily  in 
a  little  acid  or  alkali.  The  hetero-proteoses  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions.  The  secondary  proteoses  are  only  pre- 
cipitated by  full  saturation.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  these  groups 
is  a  mixture  of  many  different  fragments  of  the  protein  molecule.  They 
can  be  further  fractioned  by  ammonium  sulphate,  but  we  need  not  go 
ito  that  matter  at  this  place. 
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It  is  found  that  the  different  proteoses  differ  in  the  kind  and  amount  of 
the  amino-aeids  that  they  contain.  They  differ  also  from  each  other 
depending  on  the  protein  from  which  they  come,  the  deutero-gelatose 
from  gelatin  being  different  from  the  deutero-caseose  from  casein.  The 
protalbumoses  differ  from  the  deutero-albumoses,  also,  in  their  reaction 
to  other  precipitating  reagents  than  ammonium  sulphate.  Thus  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid  precipitate  the  proto,  but  not  the 
deutero-albumose ;  copper  sulphate  will  precipitate  the  former,  but  not 
the  latter,  and  other  differences  have  been  noted  by  Kutscher.  It  is 
probable^  from  his  results,  that  the  latter  have  more  of  the  basic  amino- 
aeids  in  them  than  the  former  and  that  the  protalbumose  is  more  acid 
than  the  deutero-albumose, 

9,  Character  of  the  Unkings  in  the  protein  molecule  attacked  by 
pepsin.  Although  it  is  uncertain  whether  some  small  amounts  of  amino- 
aeids  are  or  are  not  set  free  by  the  prolonged  action  of  pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  is  incomparably  more  rapid 
in  the  first  stages  of  digestion  by  which  tlie  protein  is  split  into  albumoses 
and  peptones  than  in  the  further  decomposition  of  these  subvstances. 
Another  very  significant  fact  is  that  no  artificial  polypeptides  have  yet 
been  made  which  can  be  digested  by  pepsin,  although  many  are  digested 
by  erepsin  and  trypsin.  Moreover,  pepsin  has  no  action  at  all  on  certain 
proteins  which  are  easily  digested  by  trypsin  and  erepsin.  It  has  no 
action  on  the  protamines,  saimin  and  clupein.  In  this  case  we  have 
linkings  between  the  basic  amino-aeids  and  proline,  serine  and  valine 
which  pepsin  cannot  break.  Since  it  will  not  act  either  on  any  of  the 
artificial  polypeptides,  it  seems  either  that  pepsin  must  act  only  on  some 
special  amino-acid  linkingSj  or  else  that  there  are  in  the  protein  molecule 
linkings  uniting  the  albumoses  of  a  different  nature  than  amino-acid 
linkinp.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  peptic  digestion  the  number  of  free  amino  groups  undoubt- 
edly increases,  as  is  shown  presently,  and  this  would  indicate  that  if 
the  digestion  is  really  due  to  the  pepsin  and  not  to  some  admixed  enzyme 
of  an  ereptic  nature,  like  that,  for  example,  of  the  saliva,  that  the  pepsin 
must  have  acted  on  some  amino-linkings.  The  further  investigation  of 
this  problem  will  possibly  throw  light  on  the  synthesis  of  albumoses  to 
make  complex  proteins.  In  any  case  the  action  of  pepsin  shows  that  the 
possibility  that  the  protein  molecule  is  not  a  single  long  chain  of  amino- 
aeids,  but  may  be  composed  of  larger  groups  of  two,  three  or  a  larger 
number  of  amino-aeids,  just  as  starch  is  composed  of  a  number  of  mal- 
tose groups,  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  protein  digestion  is  thus 
apparently  similar  to  that  of  the  polysaccharides.  By  digestion  of  the 
polysaccharide,  starch,  a  number  of  dextrin  groups  are  first  formed, 
and  th^e  are  subsequently  transformed  into  monosaccharides.     This 
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is  accomplished  by  two  or  three  ferments:  amylase,  which  attacks  the 
starch  and  carries  it  over  into  dextrin ;  dextrinase,  which  attacks  the 
dextrin  and  carries  it  to  maltose;  and  maltase,  converting  maltose  to 
glucose.  Amylase,  dextrinase  and  maltase  correspcnd  in  a  general  way 
with  the  three  proteolytic  enzymes  pepsin,  trypsin  and  erepsin*  That 
the  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  by  hydrolysis  is  shown  by  the 
investigations  of  Chittenden  and  KLihne.  If  a  protein  is  analyzed  before 
and  after  digestion,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  split  products  is  much  greater  than  in  the  original  protein.  The 
total  weight,  also,  of  the  solid  proteiu  left  on  evaporation  is  increased, 
showing  that  the  elements  of  water  are" taken  on. 

During  the  course  of  peptic  digestion  there  is  a  breaking  of  amino- 
carboxyl  linkings  so  that  the  number  of  freCj  that  is  unsubstituted,  amino 
groups  greatly  increases.  This  inference  is  drawn  from  two  facta:  first, 
the  capacity  of  the  digeslive  products  of  combining  with  formaldehyde 
steadily  increases,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  Sorensen  titration;  and,  second, 
coincident  with  this  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  power  of  combining  with 
acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  steady  fall  in  the  amount  of  uncombined  or  free 
hydrochloric  acid  as  determined  by  the  Gilnzberg  reagent.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  illustrate  these  facts: 

100  c.c  1%  gluten  in  N/lOHCl  piu8  50  c,c  1%  Pnrk<»-Davifl  pepsin  in  N/lOHCl 
tn  the  Uiermostat  at  38^. 

„,       ,  Frea  UCI  Furtnol 

lUraUoa  (Gaixbcre)  uttailon 

At  once  .... 8S*  6 

After    4    daya 84  IS 

After   12   days    77  17 

•  The  figurcB  represent  c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  necessary  to  neutralize  100  o.c.  of  the 

mixture.     100  c.c,  for  example,  containa  88  c.c»  free  N/10  HCl.    On  the  addition  of 

formol  the  acidity  increases  equivalent  to  fi  c.c  N/IO  acid,  phenol-pblhalein  being 

the  indicator. 

60  c.c.  saturated  gluten  aolution  in  N/10  HCl  plus  50  c.c.  l<fo  Parke-Davis  pepsin 

in  N/10  HCl  in  thermostat 
Tlirailon 

At  once   81  13 

After   4   days 84  21 

The  experiments  show  that  the  increase  in  the  formol  titration  is 
almost  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  free  acid.  This  fact  is  also  brought 
out  in  the  following  experiments  which  give  also  the  change  in  the 
titration  by  congo  red:  ^„    , 

aciafiy  Con  BO  Gfliiuherg  Formol 

Tltf»Uoo  Fre*"  nCI  acidity  Midily  titration 

At  once 72  88  16  18 

After  2  hours 64  86  22  26 

1   day    66  Sfl  80  32 

60  days 29  89  60  58 

136  daye  ................  20  ftS  ag  67 
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The  Congo  txtration  remains  practically  constant,  since  thb  gives  both 
free  and  combined  acid  j  and  the  difference  between  Gunzberg  and  congo 
acidity  repr^ents  tiie  aznoont  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  been  bound 
by  the  amino  groups  set  free.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  number  is  almost 
the  same  ss  that  of  the  f ormol  titration  which  titrates  the  number  of  such 
amino  groups  which  have  been  set  free  in  another  way. 

These  experiments  show  very  clearly  that  whatever  the  ^>ecial  link- 
ings  may  be  which  are  broken  by  the  pepsin,  or  other  enzymes  in  the 
commercial  pepsin,  that  they  involve  amino  groups.  It  will  be  seen, 
loo,  that  the  free  acidity  decreases  markedly,  and  since  the  activity  of 
the  pepsin  is  dependent  on  the  acidity  this  factor  of  diminishing  acidity 
will  probably  alter  the  rate  of  digestion-  In  any  experiment  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  pepsin  itself  is  to  be  studied  the  acidity  should  be  kept 
constant 

Such  a  substance  as  Witte's  peptone,  which  is  in  reality  largely  a 
mixture  of  albumos^,  is  still  capable  of  partial  digestion  by  pepsin,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  experiment : 

50  cc  4%  Witt«*«  peptone  plu»  50  c.c   1%  Parke-DaTii  pepsin  io  N/10  Ed 

plus  25  e^  water  at  38*"  C. 

Pr«e  Aridity        Fnt  and  combined 
Titimtion  (.^toxbei^ji  (Copgo  red)  Formal 

AtODce 15  38  24 

AfterSdaya...... 9  37  29 

AfterSdaji —10  29  42 

There  is  a  noticeable  increase  Ln  the  free  amino  groups,  as  shown  by 
the  rise  in  the  formalin  and  decrease  in  the  Giinzber^  acidity. 

If  the  formation  of  other  products  than  peptones  and  albumoses 
recorded  by  Zuntz  is  really  due  to  pepsin,  the  following  scheme  insj 
perhaps  indicate  the  course  of  peptic  digestion  of  a  simple  protein. 
Simple  protein  digested  by  pepsin  HCL 
I     

I  I 

j^tonin  Tripeptide 

I  ^^ 

Proto-proteose                                                    Tripeptide 
J 

Frota-proteose  Tripeptide 

I ^ _^ 

Deutenvproteose  Tripeptide 

J 

I  i 

Deutero-proteoee  Tripeptide 

J 

[  t 

Peptone  Tripeptide 
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10.  Energy  changes  in  digestion.  Peptic  digestion  does  not  involve 
a  noticeable  loss  of  energy,  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  the  organ- 
ism, since  it  indicates  that  neither  the  synthesis  nor  the  deeoraposition 
of  the  proteins  from  the  amino-acids  involves  much  energy  dissipation. 

If  the  heat  produced  by  burning  a  certain  weiglit  of  the  protein  before 
digestion  is  compared  with  that  produced  by  burning  the  same  weight  of 
tlie  digested  products,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  weight  due  to  the 
water  added  by  hydrolysis,  the  difference  is  negligible.  Energy  is  not 
lost,  then,  by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteins,  or  the  loss 
is  extremely  little,  nor  is  energy  required  for  their  synthesis  by 
dehydration. 

11.  Fate  of  the  pepsin.  What  becomes  of  the  pepsin  which  is 
secreted  by  the  stomach  and  finds  its  way  into  the  intestine!  Is  it 
destroyed  there  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  and  enzymes  of  the  small 
and  large  intestine!  or  is  it  reabsorbed T  and,  if  it  is  reabsorbed,  what 
becomes  of  it  1  Is  it  picked  out  from  the  blood  by  the  stomach  mucosa 
and  used  over  again  or  is  it  taken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  blood  or 
body  cells? 

These  are  questions  to  which  only  most  imperfect  answers  can  be 
given.  In  fact,  it  is  not  known  what  becomes  of  most  of  the  pepsin  pass- 
ing with  the  food  into  the  intestine.  It  was  long  thought  that  by  the 
action  of  the  bile,  duodenal  and  pancreatic  secretions,  all  ol  whicb  are 
alkaline,  it  would  be  destroyed  and  tliat  its  action  would  cease  on 
entering  the  intestine  and  the  pepsin  itself  be  perhaps  digested.  This  is 
perhaps  the  fate  of  most  of  it.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  reaction 
of  the  chyme  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  remains  weakly  acid 
sometimes  clear  to  the  large  intestine,  at  other  times  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  pylorus,  but  in  any  case  the  neutralization  gives  very  little  or 
no  free  alkali.  Recent  experiments  by  Abderhalden  and  Meyer  have 
shown  that  active  pepsin  is  to  be  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  of  the 
dog's  duodenum,  jejunum  and  ileum.  By  mixing  these  contents  with 
elastin  to  which  the  enzyme  sticks  and  then  placing  the  elastin  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  the  elastin  was  found  to  be  digested,  proving  the 
presence  of  active  pepsin  throughout  the  canal.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  peptic  digestion  does  not  cease  as  soon  as  the  chyme  passes 
in^o  the  intestine,  but  continues  for  some  time,  and  that  the  pepsin  is  not 
killed  at  once,  at  any  rate,  by  trypsin  and  erepsin. 

The  further  fate  of  this  pepsin  is  not  known.  Very  little  active  pep- 
sin is  found  in  the  feces.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  it  is  absorbed, 
for  the  blood  always  contains  some  anti-pepsin,  a  fact  which  proves  that 
pepsin  has  found  entrance  to  the  blood  either  from  the  peptic  glands 
of  the  stomach  or  from  the  alimentary  canal.  More  probably  it  enters 
from  the  latter.    Pepsin  is  found,  also,  in  small  amounts  in  the  urine, 
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which  proves  that  some  of  it  is  circulating  in  the  blood.  These  facts 
make  it  possible  that  there  may  be  a  circulation  of  pepsin  analogous  to 
the  circulation  of  the  bile,  the  pepsin  being  in  part  reabsorbed,  carried 
to  the  stomach  and  there  picked  out  and  resecreted.  The  conditions  of 
this  resecretion  are  of  course  much  less  favorable  timn  for  the  analogous 
circulation  of  the  bile,  since  before  reaching  the  stomach  the  blood  from 
the  intestine  must  pass  through  many  other  organs,  all  of  which  may  act 
upon  the  pepsin.  How  extensive  and  whether  or  not  there  is  such 
a  circulation  of  the  pepsin  cannot  at  present  be  said  and  the  question 
should  be  investigated*  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  pepsin  which  is  secreted  in  the  stomach  may  be  reabsorbed 
in  the  intestine  than  is  at  present  believed^  the  probability  is  that  most 
of  the  pepsin  is  destroyed  in  the  intestine  either  by  the  other  digestive 
enzymes  or  by  the  bacteria.  The  whole  question  is  badly  in  need  of 
further  investigation. 

Hydrochloric  acid.  Methods  of  its  quantitative  determination. — 
The  activity  of  the  pepsin  depends  on  the  acidity  of  the  juice.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  important  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  to  determine 
what  the  amount  of  acid  is  in  the  juice  and  whether  it  is  hydrochloric 
or  some  other  acid.  Generally  the  secretions  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  pepsin  run  closely  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  if  the  juice  is  weak 
in  pepsin  it  is  also  weak  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  hyperacidity  there 
is  usually  a  hyperpeptic  activity  also.  There  may,  however,  be  achlor- 
hydria>  that  is  an  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  some  peptic  action. 
The  close  parallelism  of  the  secretions  of  these  two  substances  may  mean 
that  they  come  from  the  same  cells  or  are  even  formed  together  in  one 
action.  The  acid  is  generally  lacking  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.  It  is  desirable  to 
have,  therefore,  methods  for  the  easy  and  accurate  determination  of 
the  stomach  acid.  The  examination  is  usually  made  in  the  following 
way: 

In  the  morning  when  no  meal,  or  but  a  light  one,  has  been  eaten  the 
evening  before,  and  the  stomach  has,  therefore,  been  resting  for  12 
hours  and  should  be  empty,  a  test  breakfast  is  eaten  of  either  a  roll  and 
a  cup  of  weak  tea,  or  five  Albert  or  other  crackers  (biscuits)  well  chewed. 
After  45  minutes  the  patient  either  vomits,  or  a  stomach  tube  is  ^al- 
lowed and  a  sample  of  the  gastric  juice  is  drawn  for  examination.  It  is 
wise  not  to  be  content  with  a  single  sample,  but  to  examine  the  contents 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  since  the  acidify  of  the  contents  is  not  always 
the  same  and  it  may  happen  that  the  material  withdrawn  has  not  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  juice. 

A  few  ex.  of  the  unfiltered  juice  is  titrated  with  N/10  NaOH,  using 
phenol-phthalein  as  an  indicator.     This  indicator  is  so  delicate  that  it 
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will  detect  all  acids,  even  very  weak  organic  acids,  and  that  also  which 
is  temporarily  combined  with  the  protein.  Hence  this  is  the  maximum 
acidity  which  can  be  present  The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  neces- 
sary to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  the  unaltered  contents  is  called  the  total 
acidity. 

If  this  number  turns  out  to  be  normal,  and  human  normal  gastric 
contents  should  be  sufficiently  acid  so  that  100  c.c.  will  require  about 
74  c,c.  of  the  N/10  alkali,  the  next  process  is  to  discover  whether  the 
acid  is  hydrochloric  acid  or  not,  or  at  least  to  see  whether  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  present  in  a  free  state.  This  is  best  determined  by  Giinz- 
berg's  reagent  or  by  Topfcr*s.  The  latter  introduced  dimethylaraino- 
azo- benzene  as  an  indicator  for  the  free  hydrochloric  aeid»  since  it  only 
changes  color  when  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  is  at  least 
NX10~*»  Any  organic  acid  occurring  in  the  stomach  would  need  to  be 
present  in  very  high  concentration,  0,5  per  cent,  or  more,  to  produce  this 
concentration.  This  indicator  is  pink  when  acid  and  yellow  when  alka- 
line. If  now  10  c.c.  of  filtered  juice  are  taken  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
indicator  solution  added  and  then  titrated  with  N/10  NaOH,  the  result, 
if  the  contents  are  normal,  should  give  a  iigure  corresponding  to  about 
.03  NHCL  The  Gtinzberg  reagent  should  also  be  used  as  described  on 
page  368.  An  accurate  determination  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  in 
the  juice,  and  this  is  the  only  true  test  of  its  actual  activity  or  avidity,  can 
best  be  made  at  the  present  time  by  means  of  the  gas-chain  method  ex- 
plained on  page  538.  This  method  is  too  diffioult  for  clinical  work.  The 
actual  acidity  of  the  juice  as  determined  by  this  method  varies  greatly 
in  diiTerent  conditions.  In  the  fasting  stomach  Tangl  obtained,  by 
drawing  some  of  the  contents  with  a  sound  10-12  hours  after  the  last 
raeal  at  8  a.m.,  from  2-25  c,c.  All  13  samples,  with  one  exception,  were 
acid  to  litmus.  Only  one  was  alkaline.  The  concentration  of  hydrogen 
ions  in  gram  equivalents  per  liter  were:  .035;  .022;  ,0001;  .00042;  12X 
lO'-* ;  .085 ;  ,013 ;  .029.  The  acidity  of  normal  gastric  contents  should  be 
about  ,035.  The  acidity  ran  between  10"^  and  7X10~^  N  hydrogen  ions. 
The  optimum  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  for  the  digestion  of  pro- 
teins by  pepsin  was  found  by  Soreusen's  gas-chain  method  to  be  0,020- 
0.060  N.  Christiansen  found  the  optimum  for  human  juice  to  be 
.020-.033 ;  for  the  pig,  0.052 ;  and  for  the  dog,  0.053  N. 

While  the  direct  determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
is  thus  too  difficult  for  clinical  use,  except  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory, 
a  very  close  approximation  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  Giinzberg 
reagent.  This  reagent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  phloroglucin,  2  grams; 
vanillin,  1  gram;  alcohol,  100  c.c.  The  reagent  should  be  kept  well 
protected  from  the  light.  One  drop  of  the  reagent  is  placed  on  a  white 
porcelain  plate,  or  evaporating  dish,  and  dried  cautiously  over  the  flame, 
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or  better  on  the  water  bath.  Then  add  one  drop  of  the  juice  to 
tested  to  the  dear  yellow  spot  left  by  the  evaporation  ajid  warm  again 
carefully.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the  free  state,  a  red  color 
develops  on  heating.  If  it  is  heated  too  much,  it  will  be  brown.  By 
diluting  the  gastric  juice  a  limit  will  be  found  which  just  gives  the 
reaction.  This  limit  contains  0.0004  NHCL  The  red  color  is  due  to 
the  production  of  a  red  crystalline  substance,  C^tiHi^^O^,  which  is  formed 
hy  the  union  of  two  molecules  of  phloroglucin,  CcHoOj,  and  one  mole- 
cule of  vanillin^  C^Hj,03,  with  the  elimination  of  water.  If  acid  is  tested 
in  the  cold  with  this  reagent,  it  will  be  found  to  react  only  with  N  IICl ; 
weaker  acid  gives  no  color. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  findings  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  after  a  test  breahfast  (Ewald's).  The  figures  in  all  except  the 
first  column  represent  the  number  of  e,c.  of  N/10  NaOH  necessary  to 
neutralize  100  c.c.  of  the  gastric  contents  when  the  different  indicators 
are  used.  The  Giinzberg  iigiires  are  not  determined  by  direct  titration, 
but  in  the  manner  indicated,  i.e.,  by  dilution.  They  express  the  amount 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  in  100  c.e.  of  juice.  The  figure  20  under 
Giinzberg  means  that  100  c,c.  of  this  juice  contained  20  c.e.  of  free 

N/10  nci. 


No.  of 
ezper. 

%  by  pit 

eliafn 

*-'hc1  com- 
pnted  from 

^Eand 

exprcftted 

aa  titrntioD 

number. 

^HC'l  cor- 
rected for 
dteuoclatioii 

Qflti2berg 

TOpfer 

C^o 

Lltmiu 

Phenol- 
ptatliiUela 

1. 

.0003 

.033 

.004 

.036 

.004 

.018 

.022. 

.0^5 

,056 

.040 

,0ft2 

.0003 
.042 

0 
33 

4 
30 

4 
18 
22 
25 
56 
40 
62 
30 

0 
42 

0 
34 

4 
38 

4 
19 
2.3 
26 
5^ 
42 
67 
38 

0 
44 

4 
41 
23 
62 
17 
38 
38 
44 
6S 
59 
77 
69 
13 
59 

'  60  ■ ' 

'  *  82  " 
67 
83 
64 
21 
70 

20 

2. 

66 
47 

85 

3. 

4. 

6. 

Trace 
10-15 
15-20 
20-25 
42-48 
40-45 

60 

44 
0 

39 

33 

6. 

62 

7. 
8. 

61 

9. 
10. 
20. 
29. 
32. 
39, 

64 
54 

46  ^ ' 

0 

68 
78 
93 
78 
44 
80 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  free  HCl  as  deter- 
mined by  Giinzberg  *s  reagent  is  very  close  to  the  actual  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  as  determined  by  the  gas-chain  method.  Congo 
red  gives  always  much  more  than  the  free  hydrocliloric  acid  and  dimethyl- 
amino-azo-bcnzene  (Topfer)  somewhat  more.  If  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  ions  is  low,  however,  Giinzberg  used  in  this  way  gives  too 
low  results.    Pure,  human  appetite  juice  contains  .12  NEE  ions. 

In  the  case  of  pure  gastric  juice,  when  there  is  no  admixture  of 
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Stomach  contents,  Congo  red  gives  results  more  in  harmony  with  the 
hydrogen  ion  titration.  For  then  there  is  no  admixture  of  food  to  hind 
some  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing determinations  of  various  samples  of  gastric  juice  from  a  case  of 
hypersecretion  i 


Ho  or 

•ample 

^11  by  gas 

Cham 

*^H CI  cor- 
rect eel  for      1 

Gflnzberp      . 

CoriEO 

PhenoU 
phthaleln 

1. 

.035 

37 

38 

42 

47 

1             2. 

.035 

37 

33 

45 

55 

3. 

,037 

39 

43 

54 

62 

4. 

.022 

23 

25 

30 

38 

S. 

10-» 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6. 

.036 

37 

33 

44 

57 

T. 

.0073 

77 

77 

83 

88 

8. 

.056 

59 

53 

64 

71 

With  pure  gastric  juice  there  is  not  a  very  great  difference  between 
phenol-phthalein  titration  and  that  by  Giinzberg;  in  other  words,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  free  hydrochlorjc  acid  and  the  total 
acid,  for  in  such  juice  when  it  is  normal  there  is  almost  no  lactic  or 
organic  acid  and  most  of  the  acid  is  free  and  not  bound  to  the  organic 
matter  in  the  juice.  But  as  the  protein  ailmixture  in  the  juice  increases, 
or  when  by  fermentation  organic  acids  may  be  formed  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, then  the  difference  between  the  two  titrations  may  be  very 
irge.  This  fact  is  brought  out  if  we  compare  the  titrations  of  the 
[omach  contents,  first,  of  the  pure  juice,  then  of  the  contents  after  an 
Twald  test  breakfast,  which  contains  very  little  protein,  and  then  after 
Bourget^s  breakfast  which  has  more  meat  in  it. 

TiTR.VTioN  Numbers, 

Gftn«b*'r[:>  reagent         Congn  paper  Plienolphthaleln 

Pure  gastric   juice    25  30  35 

After  EwaWs  breakfast 25  46  65 

Aft^r  Bourgef  s  brcakfa-^t  ...     25  7S  125 

How  the  acidity  of  the  juice  may  vary  after  various  meals  and  at 

different  times  is  shown  by  the  following  fip^itresr 

Saraplf  drBwo 
Bretkfttftt  tjnur»  Mftcr      Cq  loot 

eating 

1.  250  gra.  oatnieal  soup  . .     3'/2  .032 

50  grs.  meat 
4  pieces  white  bread 

2.  250  gjs.  oatmeal  soup  . .     2  .008  8  8  41 
lt)0  grs,  meat 

4  pieces  broad 

3-    250  grs.    soup    ....     3  .021  22  13  100 

100  grs.  TOi»ftt 
2  pie^'OB  bread 

4.  250  gra.  Boup 21/,  .062  67  71  91 

100  pr^.  meat 

2  pieces  broad 

5.  250  trrs,   bouillon    2  .0007  I        —24  30 

loo  gTB,  ment 

2  pieces  bread 


34 


GQuxberg 
36 


CODRO 

red 
64 


Phcno]. 
pblhalei 

91 


67 


190 


117 


90 
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III  the  last  experiment  there  was  no  free  hydroehlorie  acid  as  shown 
by  Giinzberg;  indeed,  to  get  a  positive  Giinzberg  test  it  was  ne(;essary  to 
add  hydrochloric  acid  in  considerable  amounts,  but  nevertheless  there 
was  a  normal  total  acidity  and  a  normal  acidity  to  congo  paper. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  required 
to  titrate  lOD  c,c.  of  uiiJiltered  stomach  contents  after  an  Ewald  test 
breakfast  when  various  indicators  were  used : 

Indicator  o.  c.  N/10  MhOH 

Tropaeoliri 12  -  19  * 

Methyl  violet 15 .  25  [    ^"'^  ^'""^  indefinite. 

GUtizberg 26 

Boas 25 

Dimethyl  amino-azo' benzene  36-33 

Metliyl  orange 41-43 

Congo  paper 43 

ilizuirlri 40-51 

Rosolic  ncid  , 51-53 

Litmus  paper   56 

Phenol  phthalein     ........  65 

Variation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  disease. — The  determination 
the  secretioo  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  stomach  disease.  Thus  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  particularly, 
but  also  at  times  wlien  the  cancer  is  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  there 
is  often  a  great  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  its 
complete  suppression.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ulcer  of  tlie  stomach  and 
in  particular  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the  pylorus,  or  duodenum,  there  is  gen- 
erally found  hyperacidity.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  when  an  ulcer 
has  a  cancer  grafted  on  it  the  secretion  may  be  normal.  In  various 
neuroses  the  acidity  and  the  pepsin  content  may  be  increased  above  the 
normal.  In  general,  carnivorous  animals  have  a  more  acid  secretion  than 
herbivorous,  and  a  meat  diet  is  supposed  to  increase  the  acidity ;  although 
no  very  convincing  evidence  or  variations  of  acidity  with  diet  has  been 
found. 

Theory  of  titration  of  stomach  contents  by  indicators. — All  the  indieatora 
employed  for  the  titrntion  of  acfcJa  or  alkalies  are  either  acids  or  bases.  Thus 
plienol-phthalein,  di methyl- am fnoazO'bcnzene  and  congo  red  are  acids.  The  color 
change  h  due  probably  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecule  to  a  colored  form,  usually 
Q  quinonoid,  when  in  the  salt  form.  This  rearrangement  is  probably  due  to  the 
dissociation  of  the  molecule,  the  undissociated  molecule  not  rearranging.  6ince 
the  indicators  are  acids  of  different  avidities,  that  is  since  they  have  different 
amounts  of  dissoeiaiionj  some  are  weaker  than  others,  Accordingly  some  are  able 
to  form  ealte  in  sufllcient  amounts  to  give  a  perceptible  color  in  the  presence  of  more 
acid  than  are  others  which  are  weaker.  Thus  congo  red  is  a  fairly  strong  acid  and 
is  able  to  take  some  of  the  base  to  it«ielf  and  make  a  colored  snlt  in  the  presence  of 
some  free  acid,  whereas  phenol-phthaloin  is  so  weak  an  acid  and  ita  salts  dissociate 
BO  much  hydrolytically  that  it  will  only  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  that  is  form 
enough  salt  to  be  seen,  when  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  alkali  presenL    The  con* 


centration  of  bjdrogen  fons  at  which  the  varioue  indicators  change  their  reactions 
lA  Bhown  in  the  following  table  (eee  also  page  544) ; 

C|T  ioDS,  at  which  the 

(Normf^l   divided   by  10 

raited  la  (Ire  power  in- 

IndlcAtor  dIOAied  by  the  ro\]ovriDg 

ILgan*.    Coneo  red 

cbuDgee  but  ween  N/l(r 

aoJ  N/10*  H  ion) 

Tropaeolin   OO    ».... L4  -  2.6 

Methyl  violet 0.1-3.2 

Dimeth}^I-amino-a20-benzene  2.9-4.0 

Methyl  orange 3.1-4.4 

Congo  red 3    -  5 

Alizarin    ,,,.., 5.6-6,8 

Litmus  paper 7 

Neutral  red 6.8-8.0 

Rosolic   acid 6.9-8.0 

Phcnol-phthalein 8.3  •  10.0 

Gilnzberg's  reagent. — The  property  of  giving  a  red  color  under  the  conditiona 
of  the  GUnxberg  reaction  is  not  preuliar  to  hydrochloric  acid,  since  aulphuric,  nitric, 
phosphoric  and  boric  acid  give  it  alao.  Of  these  ncida  phosphoric  and  boric  are 
Wf&k  acids,  boric  being  very  weak.  But  boric  acid  hna  the  property  of  luiiting  by 
one  of  its  hydroxyla  with  sugar  and  becoming  thereby  a  much  stronger  acid,  and  it 
is  possible  that  pho.^phoric  acid  has  this  same  powpr  lews  dereloped,  since  as  the 
existence  of  phytin  shows  it  has  the  property  of  combining  with  the  hydroxyla  of 
aromatic  alcohols  such  aa  phloroglucin.  Both  these  acida  probably  unit<»  with  the 
phloroglucin  to  make  eaters  and  their  acidity  is  probably  thereby  much  increased. 
Phosphoric  acid  is,  for  example*  a  much  weaker  acid  than  formic,  which  does  not 
give  the  reaction.  OxaliCj  citric  and  tartaric  adds  give  a  positive  reaction;  succiniCi 
propionic,  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  benzoic,  formic  and  phtlmlic  are  negative.  No  mono- 
earboxjlic  fatty  acid  is  knowTi  which  is  positive,  hut  if  there  is  more  than  one 
carboxyl  present  then  it  may  be  positive.  Hydrocliloric  jicid  N/2500  still  gives  a 
noticeable  reaction.  It  is  clear  that  the  reaction  does  not  depend  upon  the  number 
of  hydrogen  ions  alone.  For  example,  a  mixture  of  glycocoll  and  hydrochloric  acid 
having  a  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  of  NxlO-iac,  or  roughly  .OIN,  is  just 
positive;  while  free  hydrochloric  acid  N/2500  or  Nx  10-3.4  is  pogitii'e.  Christiansen 
eoneludes  that  the  reaction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  not  on  the  H  ion 
concentration.  The  probability  is,  however,  tliat  when  glycocoll  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  evaporated  more  and  more  of  the  acid  is  bound  as  the  concentration  increaaes. 
Consequently  the  ion  concentration  at  the  end  may  be  far  less  than  that  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  figures.  GUnzbcrg's  reagent  is  certainly  the  most  useful  indicator 
for  the  determination  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

Origin  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. — ^What  is  the  origin  of  this  hydro- 
chloric acid?  How  shall  we  picture  the  processes  by  which  this  acid 
in  a  concentration  fatal  to  all  aniinal  cells,  if  once  it  enters  them,  is 
secreted  by  living  matter  from  an  alkaline  fluid  like  the  blood?  In  what 
part  of  the  stomach  is  it  formed  and  by  what  glands  or  cells?  These 
are  questions  which  are  not  yet  solved.    The  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
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The  acid,  unlike  pepsinogen,  is  not  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  stomach 
mucosa,  for  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  mucosa  is  neutral,  not  acid,  in 
reaction,  and  the  mucosa  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  chlorine, 
although  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  most  of  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Not  only  is  the  hydrochloric  acid  not  stored,  but  neither  are  the 
chlorides  stored  or  an  organic  chlorine  compound,  except  in  small 
amounts.  The  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  difTerent  tissues  computed  on  the 
wet  weight  was  found  as  follows  by  Nencki  and  Sehumova-Siraonowski : 

Panniculiis  adipoeus 0.076 

Stoiuach  mucoaa  , 0.093 

Liver , , . . .  0.025 

Bone  marrow 0.034 

MumIc 0.033 

Kidney  fat  . . , , 0.032f 

Bones     0.033 

Intefltincil  mucosa  . , 0.040 

The  chlorine  content  of  the  mucosa  is,  therefore,  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  other  tissues.  But,  owing  to  the  small  weight  of  the  mucosa, 
the  amount  of  chlorine  stored  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  that 
excreted. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  chiefly  by  the  fundus  end  of  the 
stomach.  The  pyloric  secretion  is  certainly  less  acid  than  the  fundus  secre- 
tion. It  is  found,  too,  that  the  fundus  mucosa  has  a  little  more  chlorine 
in  it  than  the  pyloric  mucosa, 

CI  Content  of  Fundus  and  Pylobic  Mucos,\.    Is  Peb  Cent,  or  the  Dry  Wkioitt. 


Stomach  Conientt 

Per  ceiH.  cliJuiitie  )n  dry  Height  of  lUiue 

Aiilnisl 

Fujiiln* 

PyloruB 

Differeuci* 

Pig 

?!? 

Dog 

Dog 
Pig 
Kg 

Strongly  acid 

Empty.     Weak  acid    .  . 
Strongly  acid 

Empty.    Weak  utid  . . 

0.87 
0,62 
0.72 
0.75 
0.69 

o.eo 

0.83 

0,67 
0.59 
0.68 
0.44 
0.50 
0.60 
0.02 

0.20 
0.03 
0.04 
0.31 
0.09 
0.10 
C.21 

The  fundus  has,  then,  more  chlorine  than  the  pylorus.    The  water  con- 
tent is  about  85  per  cent,  in  each. 

The  attempt  was  made  by  Heidenhain  to  determine  whether  the  acid 
was  formed  in  the  pyloric  or  fundus  part  of  the  stomach  by  making 
a  pouch  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  in  each  region.  He  found  that  the 
pouch  at  the  fundus  end  was  weakly  acid  and  that  at  the  pyloric  end 
was  alkaline.  This  experiment,  however ^  is  open  to  the  criticism  that 
the  nerves  were  cut  and  the  secretion  consequently  not  normal.  The 
pouch  made  by  the  Pawlow  method  takes  in  more  of  the  fundus  part  of 
the  stomach  and  it  always  secretes  a  strongly  acid  secretion.    There  is 
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no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  secretion  of  this  part  of  the  stomach  is  cer- 
tainly acid.  Since  in  the  mammalian  storaat^li  there  is  a  marked  differ* 
cnce  between  the  character  of  the  cells  in  the  glands  of  the  two  regions, 
in  that  the  so-called  dclomorphic,  or  parietal,  or  oxyntic  cells  are  found 
in  tire  glands  of  the  fundus  part  of  the  stomach  but  not  in  the  pyloric 
portion,  the  conclnsion  was  drawn  that  the  acid  was  secreted  by  these 
cells  and  they  were  named  oxyntic  cells  in  consequence.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  some  direct  evidence  that  these  celts  secrete 
the  acid,  but  the  final  result  of  such  attempts  has  been  to  show  beyond 
doubt  that  they  do  not  secrete  acid,  but  have  an  alkaline  secretion. 

Claude  Bernard  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  get  some 
direct  evidence  of  the  place  of  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
lie  injected  into  one  vein  of  a  dog  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  into 
another  the  lactate  of  iron.  When  these  two  reagents  are  brought 
together  outside  of  the  body,  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  acid  that  tliey 
react  to  make  a  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue.  On  killing  animals 
after  such  an  injection,  he  found  the  blue  color  only  in  the  himen  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  the  necks  of  the  glands,  but  not  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. He  concluded  that  the  mucosa  was  alkaline  in  reaction  and  that 
the  acid  was  formed  only  after  excretion.  Foster  suggested  that  it  was 
formed  as  an  organic  compound  which  after  secretion  decomposed,  set- 
ting free  the  acid.  All  attempts  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
pound in  the  mucosa  have  so  far  been  fruitless.  Fitzgerald  recently 
repeated  the  work  of  Bernard,  with  the  result  that  she  found  some  of 
the  parietal  cells  stained  blue  by  the  Prussian  blue,  but  in  general  the 
color  was  in  tlie  lumen  of  the  neck  of  the  gland  and  in  the  stomach  itself. 
Her  results  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  secretion  of  the  parietal 
cells  was  acid.  It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Harvey  and  Bensley  that 
these  conclusions  are  incorrect.  A  few  of  the  parietal  cells  may  take 
the  stain,  but  the  vast  majority  do  not.  Moreover,  cells  of  the  liver, 
and  otlier  tissues,  may  also  stain  and  the  blue  deposit  may  be  found  in 
the  lymph  and  blood  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
acid.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  this  method  gives  no  reliable  indica- 
tions of  the  reaction  of  a  cell  or  a  tissue, 

Macallum  attempted  to  follow  the  matter  further  by  means  of  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  chlorine  in  the  cells.  By  precipitating 
the  chlorides  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
then  reducing  the  silver  chloride  by  exposing  the  section  to  the  light, 
he  was  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  cells.  This  method  is 
open  to  the  serious  objection  that  perhaps  other  substances  than  chloride 
may  fix  the  silver.  Nevertheless,  the  method  is  better  than  none  at 
all  and  enables  a  study  of  the  silver-fixing  elements  of  the  cells.  He 
found  that  both  parietal  and  chief  cells  gave  a  strong  reaction  for 
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chlorides,  but  that  the  parietal  cells  had  the  stronger  reaction  and  he 
interpreted  this  finding  as  favorable  to  the  view  that  the  parietal  cells 
secreted  the  acid.  A  repetition  of  this  work  by  Lopez-Suarez  gave  the 
contrary  result,  that  there  was  more  chlorine  in  the  chief  cells  and  that 
the  parietal  cells  were  practically  free  from  chlorine.  That  the  acid 
is  not  formed  by  the  parietal  cells,  but  only  in  the  neck  of  the  gland 
and  possibly  in  the  lumen  itself,  is  shown  by  the  work  of  Harvey  and 
Bensley.  They  found  that  cyaoamine,  which  is  blue  when  acid  and  red 
when  alkaline,  stains  the  secretion  of  the  parietal  cells  an  intense  red 
in  the  living  state.  The  secretion  of  tliese  cells  is  not  HCl,  but  it  is 
full  of  organic  matter.  The  secretion  of  the  wliole  of  a  fundus  gland  is 
slightly  alkaline  or  neutral  until  the  foveola  is  reached.  The  gland  con- 
tents in  the  foveola  stain  a  blue  color,  indicating  acid.  From  these 
observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  acid  is  not  secreted  by  the 
cells  of  the  stomach  at  all,  but  is  probably  formed  in  the  fovea  by  the 
reabsorption  of  some  basic  constituent,  leaving  the  acid  outside. 

We  may  perhaps  picture  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  as  follows:  It  is  not  formed  in  the  cells,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  and  in  the  fovea*  of  the  glands.  The  cells  lining  the  mucous 
membrane  are  non-permeable  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  chlorine  is 
secreted  as  ammonium  chloride,  or  the  chloride  of  some  other  weak 
base.  It  might  also  be  secreted  as  an  ester.  When  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  perhaps  as  it  passes  along  the  lumen  of  the  gland,  or  at  any 
rate  in  the  neck  of  the  gland,  a  hydrolytic  or  other  dissociation  takes 
place,  setting  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

NH^Cl  +  HjO  Z-^  yupu  4-  HCl 
Absorbed. 

Either  by  some  kind  of  selective  absorption  or  adsorption  the  NH^OH  is 
removed  by  the  cells  of  the  neck  of  the  gland,  leaving  the  HCl  behind. 
Such  processes  of  an  unknown  nature,  called  selective  adsorption,  are 
believed  to  occur;  but  to  fall  back  on  this  terminology  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  subterfuge,  since  it  simply  puts  the  mystery  under  a  new 
name*  Possibly  by  a  chemical  reaction  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  and 
converted  into  uramido  compounds  or  carbamic  compounds  in  the  cell, 
keeping  the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  ion  in  the  cell  nearly  zero.  In 
every  solution  of  NH^Cl  there  are  NH.,  and  OH  ions,  and  it  is  known  that 
iindissociated  NHjOII  or  NH^  penetrates  cells  readily. 

It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  that  it  is  supported  by 
all  the  direct  evidence  which  we  have.  A  similar  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  just  this  manner  occurs  elsewhere  in  nature.  Thus  if 
the  mould,  penicillium,  is  grown  in  a  medium  containing  ammonium 
chloride  it  absorbs  the  ammonia,  leaving  the  hydrochloric  acid  outside. 
This  is  just  the  mechanism  supposed  in  the  foregoing  theory  for  the 
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Stomach.  Furthermore,  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  contains*  more 
ammonia  than  any  otlier  tissue  of  the  body.  There  are,  for  example, 
40-52  mgs.  in  a  hundred  grams  of  stomach  mucosa;  whereas  arterial 
b!oo«i  contains  about  1  mg.  per  100  grams.  The  theory  accounts,  too, 
for  the  fact  that  the  most  acid  juice  is  found  in  camivora  and  in 
omnivora  on  a  protein  diet,  a  diet  wliich  by  the  deamidization  of  amino- 
acids  sets  free  large  amounts  of  ammonia.  The  theory  has,  therefore, 
much  in  its  favor.  The  only  great  difficulty  is  the  small  degree  of 
hydrolysis  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  theory  needs  further  confirma- 
tion before  it  can  be  wholly  satisfactory.  The  fact  that  the  mueoiis 
membrane  or  the  cells  of  the  mucosa,  as  long  as  they  are  alive  and  in 
good  condition,  have  a  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  acid  cannot  be 
doubted,  since  otherwise  the  acid  would  be  neutralized  by  reabsorption. 
This  impermeability  is,  however,  of  a  very  limited  kind,  and  if  the  cell 
is  weakened  by  disease  or  by  partial  occlusion  of  the  arteries,  or  by 
great  anemia,  its  resistance  may  be  so  lowered  that  the  acid  penetrates 
and  digestion  of  the  stomach  wall  begins.  Particularly  hyperacidity 
is  dangerous,  because  the  limit  of  resistance  of  the  cells  may  be 
surpassed. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  other  suggestions  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  the  secretion  of  the  acid  which  should  be  noted,  although  they 
are  probably  incorrect  The  first  is  that  of  Maly,  according  to  which 
by  a  double  decomposition  of  the  acid  carbonates  and  alkaline  phos- 
phates and  the  chlorides  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  in  the  cells 
of  the  stomach  and  the  acid  is  then,  in  some  unknown  way,  discharged 
in  one  direction  and  the  alkali  in  the  other.  This  seems  highly  improb- 
able. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  acid  is  formed  in  the 
cells.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  acid  thus  formed  would 
be  extremely  small,  because  the  avidity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  very  weak  carbonic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  being 
stronger  would  take  the  sodium  from  the  carbonate,  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  the  third  place,  it  explains  one  miracle  by  supposing  a 
greater  one  in  the  separation  of  the  fj-ee  acid  from  an  alkaline  cell. 
Koppe  has  also  made  a  suggestion  that  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  blood 
wander  through  the  membrane  and  are  exchanged  for  sodium  ions 
which  come  in.  The  membrane  is  supposed  to  be  non-permeable  for 
negative  ions  like  chlorine.  The  difficulty  here  is  also  to  understand 
how  such  a  membrane  could  be  constructed,  and  the  extremely  small 
numbers  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood.  To  get  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juice  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  would  be  impossible.  The  explanation  has 
the  one  merit  of  making  the  place  of  formation  in  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  rather  than  in  the  cells  thereof.  Otherwise  it  is  no  ad- 
vance.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  juice,  is  secreted  from  the  glands 


with  full  acidity  and  even  in  the  absence  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
stomach. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  to  render 
the  whole  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body  more  alkaline,  and  this  pro- 
foundly affects  their  metabolism.  The  sodium  of  the  sodium  chloride 
which  has  undergone  docomposition  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  as  the 
alkaline  phosphate  or  carbonate.  The  urine  may  even  become  alkaline 
during  the  eating  of  a  meal  and  always  its  acidity  is  reduced.  The 
change  of  alkalinity  of  the  tissues  increases  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues 
and  is  responsible  in  part  for  the  increased  metabolism  and  heat  pro- 
duction during  digestion,  observed  by  Lavoisier.  It  may  very  easily 
be  a  factor  in  the  feeling  of  well-being  following  eating.  Its  impor- 
tance for  the  body  as  a  whole  is  generally  overlooked. 

Rennin  and  its  action.— Gastric  juice,  or  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
calf's  stomach  or  of  any  other  suckling  mammal,  dots  milk.  The  essen- 
tial fact  in  this  clotting  is  that  a  soluble  protein,  casein  (caseinogen,  as 
the  English  call  it)^  is  transformed  to  an  insoluble  form  called  paracasein 
(English  casein).  The  paracasein  is  so  concentrated  that  it  does  not 
flock  out  of  the  solution  els  insoluble  precipitates  generally  do,  but  it 
remains  distributed  all  through  the  milk,  and  the  water,  with  the  fat,  is 
held  or  entangled  between  the  particles  of  paracasein  so  that  a  gel  is 
formed.  The  substance  in  the  gastric  juice  which  causes  this  change  in 
the  casein  is  the  rennin,  or  chymosin.  If  a  little  sodium  oxalate  or  any 
other  substance  which  precipitates  calcium  be  added  to  milk,  the  milk 
will  not  clot  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  rennin.  Calcium  as  well 
as  rennin  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  clotting  of  milk.  If  after  the 
addition  of  the  oxalate  and  the  rennin  one  waits  for  about  half  an  hour 
or  even  a  shorter  period  and  then  boils  the  milk  so  as  to  kill  the  rennin, 
the  milk  is  still  fltiid,  but  if  one  now  adds  calcium  chloride  or  some 
other  calcium  salt  to  the  milk  so  that  there  is  more  than  enough  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxalate,  then  clotting  comes  on  at  once.  From  this  experi- 
ment it  is  clear  thai  although  in  the  absence  of  calcium  no  clotting  has 
taken  place,  yet  the  rennin  must  nevertheless  have  acted  on  the  casein 
and  changed  it  so  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  rennin,  as  soon  as  calcium 
is  added  the  railk  clots,  naramarsten  found,  also,  that  when  milk  clots 
and  the  whey  or  fluid  portion  is  separated  from  the  clot,  a  new  protein, 
an  albumose  called  whey  albttmose,  appears  in  the  whey.  "When  milk 
clots,  therefore,  casein  disappears  and  two  new  proteins  appear,  whey 
albumose  and  para^'asein,  tlie  latter  of  which  is  found  as  a  cah^ium 
compound  in  the  clot ;  the  former  in  the  whey.  Since  a  pure  casein  solu- 
tion acts  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  recapitulate  all  of  these  facts  in 
the  following  explanation :  Rennin  splits  casein  into  whey  albumose  ( T) 
and  paracasein,  the  paracasein  thus  formed  is  much  less  soluble  than 
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the  casein  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  easily  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  and  its  colloidal  particles  are  of  larger  size.  The  para- 
casein forms  with  calcium  an  insoluble  calcium  salt,  calcium  paracasein- 
ate,  and  this  precipitate  clots  the  milk.  The  molecular  weight  of  casein, 
according  to  Van  Slyke,  is  about  8,500,  that  of  paracasem  about  4,500. 
Ue  believes  that  rennin  splits  casein  into  two  molecules  of  paracasein. 

The  action  of  rennin  appears,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  early  stages  of  digestion  or  hydrolysis  of  the  casein  molecule.  Casein 
clots  when  digested,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  early  meta-protein 
hydrolytic  products  foi*ms  with  calcium  an  insoluble  compound.  The 
action  of  remiin  thus  appears  to  be  simply  the  action  of  a  proteolytic 
ferment,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  proteolytic  enzymes  appear 
to  act  similarly,  although  they  differ  considerably  in  their  power.  Thus 
not  only  does  the  gastric  juice  clot  milk,  but  so  will  pancreatic  juice, 
Uae  juice  of  the  intestine,  the  juice  of  the  pineapple,  of  the  cocoanut,  the 
secretions  of  many  bacteria  and  the  extracts  of  some  cruciferse.  In  fact, 
wherever  in  nature  one  finds  a  proteolytic  enzyme  there  one  finds  also 
a  milk-clotting  enzyme.  It  may  be  concluded  from  this  either  that 
the  enzyme,  rennin,  is  very  widespread  in  nature,  constantly  accom- 
panying proteolytic  enzymes;  or  that  the  clotting  of  casein  solutions  is 
an  indirect  result  of  the  proteolytic  cleavage  of  the  molecules  of  casein. 
The  latter  conclusion  seems  the  more  probable. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  does  not  mean,  however,  that  rennin  and 
pepsin  are  identical.  This  is  a  matter  in  dispute  at  the  present  time 
and  a  brief  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  ease  will  be  worth  while. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  solution  which  had  peptic  but  no 
clotting  action,  or  vice  versa,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  two  sub- 
stances were  different.  Hammarsten  found  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to 
prepare  solutions  wliich  have  one  but  not  the  other  action*  By  heating 
pepsin  solutions  for  several  hours  at  40'  C*  they  lose  their  rennin  but 
not  their  pepsin  action;  if  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  or  magnesium 
carbonate,  pepsin  is  completely  precipitated,  but  a  part  at  least  of  the 
rennin  still  remains  in  the  solution.  The  most  striking  fact  indicative 
of  a  difference  between  these  two  ferments  is  that  peptic  digestion  takes 
place  only  in  acid  solution,  whereas  rennin  coagulation  will  occur  in 
neutral  or  amphoteric  solution.  These  facts  all  look  as  if  the  ferments 
were  two  different  substances.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  pepsin 
Has  a  coagulating  action  on  milk.  Thus  Hammarsten  tried  the  following 
experiment :  A  pepsin  solution,  which  had  been  heated  48  hours  at  40*  C. 
I  to  make  its  rennin  action  very  weak,  after  neutralization  coagulated 
milk  only  after  6  hours  and  10  minutes  when  added  in  the  proportion 
I  of  1:5.  By  the  addition  of  HCl  the  neutral  solution  was  brought  to 
I    an  acidity  of  .1  per  cent.  HCl  and  it  coagulated  now  in  12  minutes.    A 
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control  showed  that  this  coagulation  was  not  due  to  the  acid.  Another 
solution  of  rennin,  which  according  to  Hammarsten  was  pepsia-free, 
was  diluted  with  water  so  that  it  coagulated  milk  only  after  45  minutes ; 
it  was  then  made  acid  to  ,1  per  cent  HCI  and  it  coagulated  only  after  20 
minutes.  The  addition  of  acid,  therefore,  accelerated  the  action  of  the 
solution  which  contained  much  pepsin  but  little  rennin  far  more  than 
it  did  the  solution  containing  rennin  but  no  pepsin.  The  clotting  in  the 
first  juice  must,  therefore,  have  been  due  to  the  pepsin. 

Experiments  similar  to  these  have  been  carried  out  by  Schmidt- 
Nielssen.  He  heated  an  acid  extract  of  calves'  mucosa  so  long  at  40°  C. 
that  on  neutralizing  it  with  n/lO  NaOH  the  neutral  fluid  added  to 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  1 :5  coagulated  the  milk  only  after  4-6  hours 
at  38*",  This  solution  he  called  A.  Another  portion  of  the  same  extract 
was  not  heated,  but  was  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  with 
n/10  NaOH  until  it  had  a  rennin  action  approximately  equal  to  solu- 
tion A.  These  two  solutions,  A  and  B,  when  neutral  had,  then,  the  same 
coagulating  action  and  presumably  had  the  same  content  of  rennin.  If 
now  there  is  only  one  ferment  in  the  juice,  then  if  acid  is  added  to 
each  of  these  solutions  they  ought  to  be  affected  to  the  same  degree  and 
they  should  have  the  same  action  on  milk  and  fibrin.  The  results  were 
as  follows : 

Sotiitio^n  A.    WiiTine<].  Solntion  B.    Not  wAnnml. 

Time  fur  coagulation  TJmo  for  coftguUtion. 

1.  Xeutral    milk    370  minutes  353  mmutes 

Acid  milk 3         "  215 

Fibrin  digestion    3  houra  60  boum 

2.  Neutrnl    milk 420  minutes  360  minutes   ^^m 

Add  mitk 18  250  ^^M 

Fibrin   digeation    3-4  houra  80  hours.      ^^^H 

It  is  clear  from  t!iese  experiments  that,  although  solution  B  had  a  i 
little  stronger  action  in  the  neutral  solution  and  so  presumably  con- 
tained more  rennin,  yet  the  addition  of  acid  affected  the  two  solutions 
to  very  different  degrees,  A  being  enormously  accelerated  by  the  acid 
both  in  its  coagulative  and  in  its  digestive  powers  whereas  B  was  only 
slightly  accelerated  by  the  acid  and  had  a  very  weak  digestive  power, 
The  heating  must  have  destroyed  most  of  the  rennin  (or  changed  it  to 
pepsin)  and  the  coagulation  in  the  acid  solution  must  hence  be  due  in 
chief  measure  to  the  pepsin,  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  a  clotting 
action.  It  has  this  clotting  action  only  in  an  acid  medium.  There  seems 
to  be  no  escape  from  Sehraidt-Nielssen's  conclusion  that  the  two  fer- 
ments are  not  identical,  or  as  he  says,  *'  that  enz>^ne  which  coagulates 
neutral  milk,  ehjTnosin,  cannot  be  identical  with  pepsin.'* 

A  difference  between  the  ferments  is  also  shown  by  the  time  law     , 
of  the  coagulation.     Thus  for  rennin  in  neutral  solution  the  product  m 
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of  the  time  of  coagulation  by  the  ferment  concentration  is  a  constant ; 
if  one  adds  half  the  quantity  of  rennin,  the  time  of  coag"ulation  is 
double,  or  C,  t=K.  C  ^  is  the  concentration  of  the  ferment.  Schmidt- 
Nielssen  found  that  the  coagulation  time  in  acid  milk  did  not  follow 
this  simple  proportionality  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
experiment : 


Milk  conUlnlDg 
4percenL  HCl. 

]Drn(>l«n 
CAlres*  siomAcb 

CookwJ 

inftieion  for 

dilution 

Concon.  of 
eneyme 

rone,  t^roc— 
minateii 

CfT 

10  C.C. 
10  c.c. 

10  c.c. 

2 
1 

.5 

0 
1 

L5 

1 
.25 

9.5 
35 
300 

0.5 
17.5 
7tj 

An  experiment  showing  the  effect  of  acid  in  accelerating  the  clotting 
action  of  the  pepsin-rich,  rennin-poor  solution  is  the  following; 


HCl  In  milk-enzyme  mUnwe- 
pcr  cent. 

0.42 
0.25 

0.17 
0.08 
0:00 


CofiSTilAtloQ  time— 
raiciutefl 

3.5 

10 
42 

280 
Not  determined 


^m         Other  points  of  difference  between  the  enzymes  have  been  pointed 

™   out  by  Bang.     P'urther  evidence  that  there  are  at  least  two  different 

enzymes  is  the  fact  that  the  infusion  of  calf's  stomach  has  a  powerful 

clotting  action,  but  a  weak  digestive  action  on  egg  white ;  whereas  the 

infusion  of  the  pig's  stomach  has  a  powerful  digestive  but  a  weaker 

I        clotting  action. 

H  This  view  of  the  difference  of  the  two  enzymes  does  not  stand  unop- 
^  posed.  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  have  establisfjed  many  facts  which  they 
have  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  two  ferments  are  the  same.  Pawlow 
at  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  so  extremely  significant,  that  one 
always  finds  a  clotting  action  wherever  one  finds  a  proteolytic  enzyme. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  plant  enzymes  which  could  never  have 
been  elaborated  to  act  upon  milk.  This,  he  maintains,  shows  that  all 
proteolytic  enzymes  coagulate  miik  and,  vice  versa,  the  coagulation  of 
milk  is  caused  by  a  proteolytic  enzyme,  a  conclusion  which  has  been 
supported  by  the  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  change  in  tlie  casein 
accompanying  clotting.  They  were  unable  to  prepare  rennin  solutions 
which  were  free  from  proteolytic  power  and  pepsin  solutions  which 
I  were  free  from  a  rennin  action.  Pawlow  and  Parastehuk  experimented 
with  gastric  juice  of  an  adult  dog  obtained  by  sham  feeding.  They 
twmd  tbat  bread  juice  has  a  stronger  milk-clotting  action  as  well  as  a 
stronger  proteolytic  action.  One  of  their  experiments  consisted  in  taking 
three  samples  of  juice:  1,  milk  juice;  2,  meat;  and,  3,  bread  jnice. 
These  at  the  start  had  very  different  proteolytic  actions.    By  dilution 
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they  were  made  of  equal  pepsin  content  and  then  they  were  tested  to 
see  whether  they  were  now  equal  in  clotting  power.  The  experiment  was 
as  follows : 


Milk  juice 

Meat  Juice                  | 

Bread  Jutce 

Dlgcfftlve  power 

mm,  «|{g  Alb, 

Men' a  tube. 

84  hours 

Cobb,  tTme— 
mlDutes 

DfgostlTe 
power- 
Bam. 

Cone,  tlme- 
nunutes 

Dlgeedvc 
power— 

i            mm. 

Coftg.  time— 

1.8 

1.85 

2.45 

2.9 

2J 

50 
30 
12 
36 

2a 

3.6 

4.05 

3.8 

4.0 

3.6 

5.26 

3.0 

3.2 

O.D 

6.5 

6.8 
6.8 
6.4 
6.4 
6.6 

2.6 

0.75 

0.75 

6.5 

2.5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bread  juice  coagulates  in  the  shortest  time 
and  is  the  most  powerful  digestant,  and  the  milk  juice  is  the  weakest. 
To  show  that  when  they  have  the  same  peptic  content  the  coagulation 
time  is  the  same,  a  sample  of  each  kind  of  juice  was  taken  and  the 
amount  of  pepsin  made  the  same  in  each  by  dilution,  according  to  the 
law  of  Schiitz  and  Borissow  by  which  the  amount  of  pepsin  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  egg  albumin  digested  in  a  Mett's  tube.  At 
the  start  the  bread  juice  digested  5.8  mm.,  the  meat  2.8  and  the  milk 
2.0  mm.  of  eg^  albumin  in  the  same  time.  The  pepsin  in  these  samples 
was  then  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares,  or  33.64 :7.84 :4.0.  By  dilution 
with  acid  they  were  made  equal  in  pepsin  and  acid.  Equal  amounts 
of  the  juices  then  coagulated  milk  respectively  in  190  minutes,  190 
minutes  and  195  minutes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  in  an  acid 
solutiou.  It  was  found,  also,  that  when  the  juice  was  kept  in  a  thermo- 
stat it  lost  both  actions  at  the  same  rate  and  both  disappeared  at  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  on  heating  five  minutes  at  varying  temperatures 
from  15°  to  62",  the  coagulation  power  and  the  pepsin  action  fell 
together,  and  both  disappeared  at  the  same  temperature,  namely  with 
five  minutes'  heating  at  62*  C. 

Although  these  experiments  were  interpreted  by  their  authors  as 
Veing  in  opposition  to  those  of  Hamraarsten,  they  are  in  reality  not  so. 
ITaramarsten*s  work  was  done  on  the  neutral  infusions  of  calf's  stomach 
and  the  clotting  of  neutral  milk  was  studied.  What  Pawlow  and 
Parastchuk  have  really  shown  is  that  in  dog's  gastric  juice  pepsin  has 
a  rennin  action;  and,  probably,  that  in  the  stomach  of  an  adult  dog 
gastric  juice  contains  no  specific  rennin  enzyme,  the  rennin  effect  being 
due  to  pepsin. 

The  experiments  prove  that  in  the  stomachs  of  calves  there  is  present 
in  addition  to  pepsin  an  enzyme  which  will  clot  milk  in  neutral  solution, 
and  this  enzyme  was  the  one  originally  called  rennin  or  chyraosin. 

The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  is  not 
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a  specific  function  of  any  single  enzyme,  but  that  it  is  a  general  prop- 
erty of  all  proteolytic  ferments.  The  clotting  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  tirsit  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  casein  forms  an 
insoluble  calcium  compound  which  sets  or  gels.  In  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach  tJiere  may  be^  and  no  doubt  are,  more  than  one  proteolytic 
enzyme.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach 
does  produce  different  proteolytic  enzymes  in  different  portions  of  the 
stomach.  The  fundus  glands  produce  pepsin,  that  is  an  enzyme  active 
only  in  an  acid  mediimi  and  easily  destroyed  by  slight  alkalinity.  The 
pyloric  extract,  on  the  other  hand,  is  known  to  furnish  an  extract  which 
is  active  not  only  in  an  acid  medium  but  also  in  a  neutral  medium.  It 
must,  therefore,  contain  proteolytic  enzymes  more  allied  to  trypsin  and 
erepsin.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  more  than  a  single  proteolytic 
enzyme  should  exist  in  the  gastric  juice  and  be  present  in  varying  pro- 
portions at  different  ages.  It  has  been  observed,  indeed,  that  in  the 
course  of  development  ereptic  enzymes  which  act  on  certain  native  pro- 
teins and  albumoses  appear  in  the  tissues  before  pepsin,  which  is  the 
specific  enzyme  of  the  stomach.  A  y^-albumosease  (erepsin)  has  been 
found  in  gastric  juice. 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  in  a  neutral 
solution,  a  power  particularly  developed  in  the  stomachs  of  suckling 
animals  such  as  the  calf,  is  due  to  a  particular  proteolytic  enzyme  of 
the  ereptic  type  active  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  solution.     This 
j>articnlar  ereptic  ferment  is  rennin    (chymosin).     But  in  the   adult 
stomach,  particularly  of  carnivora,  the  amount  of  this  enzyme  is  greatly 
educed,  or  it  may  be  absent,  and  the  clotting  of  acid  milk  by  the  gastric 
JTjice  of  these  animals  is  a  result  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  activity  of 
pepsin.     The  clotting  of  milk  is,  then,  no  test  for  the  presence  of  a 
specific  ferment  for  casein,  and,  since  other  ferments  than  pepsin  clot 
TOilk,  the  use  of  the  time  of  clotting  as  a  test  for  pepsin  in  gastric  con- 
tents is  entirely  unwarranted.    It  is  extremely  significant  in  this  con- 
nection that  erepsin  and  ereptic  ferments,  although  they  do  not  nor- 
mally digest  native  proteins,  but  only  albumoses,  do  attack  and  digest 
<^»8ein,  and  that  casein  is  one  of  the  most  unstable  and  easily  hydrolyzed 
pixjteins  known. 

The  question  may  he  asked  whether  anything  is  gained  by  having 
^n  the  stomachs  of  the  new-born  an  enzyme  which  will  clot  and  digest 
'Julk  in  a  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  medium.  The  answer  to  this 
fl^^tion  is  not  difficult,  for  the  advantages  are  obvious.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  a  child's  stomach  is  extremely  delicate;  it  is  very  thin 
tod  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot  bear  even  the  firm  clot  of  cow's  milk. 
It  cannot  stand  much  acid.  Milk  is  a  liquid  and  liquids  normally  pass 
quickly  tlirough  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.    By  having  a  proteolytic 
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enzyme  acting  m  a  neutral  or  amphoterie  medium  on  casein  the  milk  ia 
clotted  in  the  stomach,  even  when  the  secretion  ia  only  faintly  acid.  The 
fluid  portions  are  passed  on,  but  the  curds  are  held  for  digestion  by  the 
rennin  and,  as  acidity  develops,  by  the  pepsin  also* 

Salivary  and  intestinal  digestion  in  the  stomach. — The  food  while 
in  the  stomach  is  acted  upon  not  only  by  the  juices  secreted  by  this  organ. 
Saliva  swallowed  with  the  food  continues  to  act;  and  there  is,  at  times, 
a  regurgitation  of  digestive  juices  from  the  intestine  so  extensive  that 
the  stomach  digestion  may  partake  largely  of  the  type  of  intestinal 
digestion. 

The  saliva  continues  to  act  in  the  fundus  end  of  the  stomach  for  a 
period  longer  or  shorter,  depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
meal  and  the  amount  of  gastric  juice.  The  center  of  the  mass  of  food 
in  the  fundus  end  of  the  stomach  does  not  become  sufficiently  acid  to 
stop  ptyalin  action  for  about  an  !iour,  on  the  average,  after  the  food  is 
eaten  (see  page  335).  During  this  time  ptyalin  is  active  and  we  now 
know  thai  starch  digestion  can  proceed  well  toward  its  end  in  the 
BtoLiach.  Mortjovcr,  we  have  always  the  action  of  the  bacteria.  These 
are  killed  for  the  most  part  when  the  juice  is  acid,  but  in  hypochlorhy- 
dria,  or  when  the  motility  of  the  stomach  is  depressed,  the  activity  of 
the  bacteria  may  he  a  source  of  much  discomfort.  By  the  fermentation 
by  bacilli  of  a  lactic  acid  type,  or  the  butyric  acid  bacillus,  or  various 
sarcinas,  lactic,  butyric  or  acetic  acids  may  be  formed,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved.  A  sufficient  amount  of 
gastric  juice  to  produce  rapid  acidity  will  prevent  this  bacterial  growth. 
Hence,  if  much  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  there  is  little  lactic  acid 
produced. 

Still  another  factor  enters  into  the  gastric  digestion-  namely,  the 
regurgitation  of  bile,  pancreatic  and  duodenal  juice  into  the  stomach. 
This  ordinarily  occurs  to  a  relatively  slight  extent,  but  under  certain 
conditions  it  may  result  in  the  digestion  becoming  of  a  real  intestinal 
nature.  This  fact,  discovered  by  Boldyreff,  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  him  for  obtaining  pancreatic  juice  for  clinical  examination.  The 
presence  of  bile  was  observed  in  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  physiologists  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  might  come  also.  Boldyreff  found  that  the  presence  of  fat,  and 
particularly  fat  with  fatty  acid  in'  it,  caused  this  regurgitation.  Also,  if 
the  stomach  is  more  than  normally  acid,  there  is  a  pouring-in  of  large 
quantities  of  intestinal  juice  to  neutralize  the  hyperacidity. 

Summary  of  gastric  digestion. — The  empty  stomach  is  normally 
contracted  on  itself  and  its  cavity  obliterated  so  that  its  walls  are  in 
contact.  Under  these  conditions  the  mucous  membrane  is  white,  or  a 
pale  pink,  thrown  into  folds,  or  rugae,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
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a  thin  layer  of  mucus  either  alkaline,  or  neutral,  or  very  faintly  acid 
ill  reaction.  Wlien  one  is  hungry  the  smell,  or  sight,  or  the  taste  of 
food  is  sufficient  to  start  the  secretion,  so  that  before  a  meal  is  eaten 
there  may  be  some  gastric  juice  present  in  the  stomach.  This  juice  is 
acid  in  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it 
has  a  strong  solvent  action  on  proteins,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  enzyme 
called  pepsin.  When  food  is  eaten  the  stomach  slowly  relaxes  as  the 
food  is  swallowed  and  thus  adapts  itself  to  the  size  of  the  meal  which 
has  been  eaten.  The  food  at  first  accumulates  in  the  fundus  end  of  the 
stomach  in  a  large  bolus,  which  retains  a  very  faint  acid  or  neutral  reac- 
tion in  its  interior  for  a  considerable  period  and  in  this  bolus  salivary 
digestion  continues  some  time. 

As  soon  as  food  enters  the  stomach,  or  even  before  it  enters,  the 
stomach  begins  to  pour  out  the  strongly  acid  secretion  of  the  gastric 
glands.  This  juice  attacks  the  exterior  of  this  mass  of  food  and  slowly 
softens,  digests  and  liquefies  the  peripheral  portions  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  movements  of  the  stomach  begin  and  increase  gradually  in  intensity. 
Th^e  movements  are  in  the  nature  of  peristaltic  constrictions,  which 
appear  at  about  the  junction  of  the  pyloric  and  fundus  regions  of  the 
stomach  and  then  travel  slowly  toward  the  pylorus.  By  means  of  these 
movements  some  of  the  partially  digested »  softened  portions  of  the 
periphery  of  the  bolus  of  food  are  broken  from  the  main  portion  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  digestive  juices. 

At  first  when  the  peristaltic  wave  reaches  the  pylorus  the  latter  does 
not  open,  but  the  wave  is  reflected  back  again  toward  the  fundus  end 
of  the  stomach,  thus  carrying  the  portions  of  the  food  back  with  it.  By 
the  combined  action  of  tlie  movements  and  the  solvent  action  of  the 
juice,  the  mass  of  food  is  slowly  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  subdivision 
and  solution  in  an  acid  medium  and  this  mixture  of  foods  partly  in  sus- 
pension and  partly  in  solution  is  called  chyme.  Gradually,  as  the  free 
Acidity  of  the  juice  increases,  the  vigor  of  the  movements  increases.  As 
the  peristaltic  waves  reach  the  pylorus  the  latter  relaxes  a  little  and 
some  of  the  more  fluid  portions  of  the  chyme  are  thus  squirted  into  the 
inteatine,  where  they  cause  the  secretion  of  the  juices  of  this  part  of 
the  canal  in  the  manner  shortly  to  be  described.  In  this  manner  the 
'itomach  slowly  empties  itself  and  the  food  is  passed  little  by  little  toward 
and  through  the  pylorus.  It  happens  at  times  that  larger  masses  are 
carried  along  in  the  peristaltic  wave,  but  when  these  masses  strike  the 
pylorus  the  latter  closes  down  upon  them  and  does  not  let  them  pass. 

The  various  foodstuffs  are  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  the  saliva  that  w*hen  the  contents  leave  the  stomach  the  proteins 
have  been  reduced  for  the  greater  part  to  the  state  of  acid  albumin  and 
proleoBea.    Some  polypeptides,  tri-  and  di-peptides  are  also  in  the  chyme. 
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Some  protein  particles  have  not  been  digested,  however,  and  meat  fibers, 
as  such,  may  pass  the  pylorus  to  be  acted  upon  and  digested  in  the  intes- 
tine.  The  nucleins  are  not  digested.  The  fats,  if  already  saponified,  have 
been  in  large  part  already  converted  by  the  lipase  of  tlie  stomach  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerol,  but  the  fats  which  are  not  emulsified,  such  as 
the  fat  of  meat,  are  passed  through  the  pylorus  still  as  neutral  fat.  The 
starches  have  been  in  large  measure  digested  by  the  amylase  of  the  saliva 
and  changed  to  dextrins  and  maltose,  so  that  in  the  chyme  both  of  these 
arc  found ;  and  some  of  the  cane  sugar,  if  that  has  been  eaten,  has  been 
inverted  by  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  juice  and  converted  into  glucose 
and  levulose,  but  most  of  the  carbohydrates  are  passed  on  into  the  intes- 
tine only  partially  digested,  to  await  their  final  digestion  in  that  organ. 

The  bacteria  and  parasites  swallowed  by  the  individual  have  been 
for  the  most  part  killed  by  the  acid  of  the  juice,  so  that  the  strongly 
acid  chyme  is  nearly  or  quite  sterile. 

The  study  of  the  origin  of  the  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
are  the  principal  active  constituents  of  the  juice,  has  shown  that  the 
pepsin  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  glands  of  the  stomacii  and  particu- 
larly the  cells  of  the  fundus  region.  It  exists  in  the  cell  presumably  in 
an  inactive  form  called  pepsinogen,  and  is  made  active  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  of  the  juice.  What  cells  form  the  pepsin  is  still  uncertain. 
The  origin  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  still  very  obscure.  It  is  formed  ■ 
from  tfie  chlorides  of  the  blood  and  by  the  fundus  part  of  tlie  storaacli. 
The  probability  is  that  it  is  formed  in  the  neck  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  perhaps  all  along  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  reab-  I 
sorption  (selective  adsorption!)  of  the  basic  part  of  the  chloride  {which 
is  possibly  ammonia)  leaving  the  acid  on  the  outside.  The  stomach  wall 
is  impervious  to  acid.  It  is  certain  that  the  acid  is  not  formed  by  the 
pariet-al  cells,  as  was  at  one  time  believed,  but  for  which  there  never 
was  any  good,  direct  evidence.  The  formation  of  the  acid  is  a  problem 
of  great  importance  which  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  solve.  j 

The  acidity  of  the  juice  formed  is  subject  to  wide  variation  in  disease, 
and  the  determination  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  acid  is  of 
diagnostic  value  in  some  stomach  disorders.  The  methods  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  acidity  have  already  been  described.  In  carcinoma  o! 
the  stomach  the  acidity  is  generally  below  normal  or  absent;  in  ulcer 
the  acidity  is  generally  above  normal. 

The  resistance  of  the  stomach  to  self-digestion  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  acid  is  not  able  to  penetrate  the  livinfr  protoplast  of  the  cells  of  the 
membrane ;  but  when  they  are  dead  or  when  their  resistance  is  reduced, 
it  does  so  penetrate  and  then  the  pepsin  digests  the  dead  organ.  The 
cells  contain,  also,  a  substance  which  cheeks  peptic  action,  an  anti- 
ferment  ■ 
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Not  all  of  the  products  of  digestion  pass  out  into  the  pylorus.  An 
unknown  proportion,  but  probably  a  small  proportion,  of  the  food  is 
absorbed  directly  by  the  stomach,  according  to  the  most  recent 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

DIGESTION  IN  THE  INTESTINE. 

Duodenal  secretion. — The  discharge  of  acid  chyme  into  the  intes- 
tine causes  the  secretion  of  doodeaal  juice.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how 
it  causes  it  and  what  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  juice  thus  poured 
out.  This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  physiology:  namely,  the  true  functions  of  the  duodenum. 

The  duodenum  (Latin,  duodeni,  twelve  each),  or  the  twelve-finger 
intestine,  as  the  Germans  call  it  (Zwolfilnger  Darm),  because  it  is  about 
eleven  inches  or  twelve  finger  breadths  in  length,  is  that  part  of  the 
intestine  extending  from  the  pyloiiis  to  the  jejunum,  or  the  empty  intes- 
tine, and  it  receives  the  two  very  important  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  one.  It  is  lined  throughout  with 
a  mucous  membrane  which  contains  a  large  number  of  small  glands,  the 
glands  of  Brunner. 

The  mechanism  of  secretion  of  these  glands  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied,  but  they  pour  into  the  duodenum  a  large  amount  of  a  strongly 
alkaline,  albuminous  juice.  The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  due  to  car- 
bonates and  it  efTervesces  strongly  on  the  addition  of  acid.  It  has  by 
itself  very  weak  digestive  powers.  It  contains  some  invertin,  so  that 
it  will  invert  cane  sugar;  and  some  erepsin ;  but  its  main  function  is  to 
increase  the  power  of,  or  to  work  in  conjunction  with,  pancreatic  juice 
anrl  bile. 

The  quantity  of  duodenal  juice  secreted  normally  in  man  cannot  be 
stated,  but  from  a  duodenal  fistula  of  a  loop  cut  off  from  the  intestine 
snd  the  stomach  an  extraordinarily  large  amount  of  a  clear,  colorless, 
^'bline  (H  ion  content  about  2X10"^  N)  strongly  albuminous  fluid  is. 
tliseharged.  In  a  dog  weighing  5  kilos,  50  c.c.  were  secreted  in  120  min- 
utes. It  does  not  seem  possible,  or  probable,  that  the  secretion  can  under 
^<innal  circumstances  be  as  large  as  this. 

Enterokinase. — The  duodenal  juice  is  remarkable  because  of  a  sub- 
^ance  in  it  called  enterokinase,  meaning  literally  the  active  substance 
^f  the  intestine,  which  has  the  property,  when  mixed  with  pancreatic 
fee,  of  enormously  increasing  the  action  of  the  latter  on  proteins.  If, 
fcr  example,  three  samples  are  prepared  in  three  test-tubes,  one  of  pure 
pancreatic  juice,  one  of  pure  duodenal  juice  and  one  of  a  mixture  of 
^ual  parts  of  duodenal  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  a  piece  of  fibrin  or 
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Other  protein  is  introduced  into  each  of  the  three,  the  mixture  digests 
the  protein  at  once,  while  the  pure  juice  in  each  case  leaves  it  almost 
unaffected. 

Enterokinaae  is  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  daodeniim  and 
may  be  extracted  with  dilute  bicarbonate  solution.  It  is  destroyed  by 
heating*  It  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  all  the  vertebrates.  In  tJie  dog- 
fish (Elasmobranch),  Mustelus  cania,  one  finds  none  of  it  in  the  stomach 
mucosa,  but  it  is  found  all  along  the  intestine  mucosa,  nearly  to  the 
rectum,  but  the  larger  quantities  are  found  in  the  upper  part.  It  is 
supposed  to  act  by  converting  an  inactive  trypsinogon  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  into  active  trypsin,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  still  uncertain, 
although  this  interpretation  is  probable.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
enterokinasc,  or  substances  of  a  similar  propertyj  are  found  in  leucocytea 
and  other  cells,  but  this  is  denied  by  Bayliss  and  Starling,  It  is  cer- 
tainly found  nowhere  else  in  the  dogfish  than  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine.  A  small  amount  of  cnterokinase  is  able  to  increase  the 
digestive  activity  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  proteins  very  strongly,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  thought  to  be  a  ferment  itself. 

Other  enzymes  in  duodenal  juice. — Besides  containing  enterokinase» 
the  duodenal  juice  is  important  in  digestion  on  account  of  its  alkaline 
reaction,  by  which  it  aids  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  chyme  coming 
from  the  stomach,  and  because  of  the  carbohydrate  enzymes  invcrtir-9  , 
maltose  and  luctase  it  contains,  which  give  it  a  powerful  action  on  tti.« 
disaecbarides  cane  sugar,  maltose  and  lactose,  converting  these  to  motio 
Baccharides, 

Other  functions  of  the  duodenum. — There  are  also  certain  facto 
about  the  juice  which  are  well  deserving  of  farther  investigation,      It 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  life.    Dogs  live  for  long  periods  if  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  are  diverted  from  the  body  by  fistulas;  but  if  tlie 
duodenal  juice  is  completely  diverted  to  the  outside^  they  rarely  li^"^ 
more  than  48  hours.     If,  for  example,  a  ligature  is  placed  about  tli*? 
pylorus,  so  that  duodenal  juice  cannot  go  back  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  duodenum  is  cut  away  from  the  intestine  about  six  inches  froD* 
the  pylorus,  a  gastro- enterostomy  being  made  so  that  the  food  can  paBS 
from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine,  and  if  the  duodenal  sac  thus  maole 
is  drained  to  the  exterior  by  a  fistula,  or  if  the  duodenum  be  taken  ou* 
entirely,  no  serious  symptoms  show  themselves  for  24  or  36  hours,  but 
\ery  shortly  afterwards  the  dogs  die.    If,  however,  the  duodenum  is  left 
in  connection  with  the  pylorus,  being  cut  off  at  its  lower  end,  so  that 
the  juice  can  get  back  into  the  stomach  and  so  into  the  intestiiie;  or  it 
after  tying  both  ends  of  the  duodenum,  a  rubber  tube  is  connected  with 
the  duodenum  and  the  jejunum  so  that  the  juice  can  pass  along  it,  n^ 
serious  results  follow  the  operation.     Indeed,  extirpation  of  the  firs** 
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six  inches  of  the  dog's  duodenum  is  invariably  fatal  in  the  experiments 
B^ported.  Similar  fatal  results  have  been  reported  in  human  beings 
"following  resection  of  the  duodenum.  The  cause  of  death  is  still  obscure. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  rapid  secretion  of  some  necessary  substance 
through  the  duodenum  to  the  exterior ;  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  duo- 
denum making  something  which  is  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  gut  lower  down,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause,  is  quite 
unknown. 

Excretory  function  of  duodenum. — The  duodenal  juice  may  have 
in  it  not  only  its  normal  constituents,  but  many  substances  are  excreted 
here.  Thus  sugars  of  various  kinds  put  directly  into  the  blood  are 
excreted  into  tbe  duodenum  and  reabsorbed  farther  down.  This  fact 
makes  the  interpretation  of  metabolism  experiments  in  which  sugars  are 
injected  directly  into  the  blood  very  difficult,  because  one  cannot  easily 
tell  whether  tJie  sugar  is  used  directly,  or  only  indirectly  after  its  excre- 
tion and  reabsorption.  So,  also,  morphine  is  excreted  here,  and  potas- 
I  slum  ferrocyanide  and  many  metals  when  they  are  injected  subcutane- 
ously,  or  intravenously ;  indeed,  this  part  of  the  intestine  is  an  important 
excretory  organ,  which  functions  especially  in  eases  of  renal  in* 
sufficiency 

Pancreatic  juice. — Closely  applied  to  the  duodenum,  or  lying  iii 
the  mesentery  by  its  side,  is  the  pancreatic  gland^  a  digestive  organ  of 
the  first  importance  which  pours  its  secretion  into  the  duodenum  through 
t¥o  main  ducts,  the  duet  of  Wirsung  and  the  duct  of  Santorini.  There 
may  be,  also,  subsidiary  ducts  between  these  two.  The  latter  of  these 
ducts  opens  in  human  beings  about  four  inches  (9-10  cms.)  below  the 
L    pylorus;  the  former,  in  common  with  the  bile  duct,  about  five  and  three- 

■  fourths  inches  below  the  pylorus. 

"  The  pancreas,  like  the  other  digestive  glands,  does  not  secrete  con- 
I      fit^tly,  but  only  intermittently  when  its  secretion  is  needed.    Its  strongly 

■  alkaline  secretion  gushes  forth,  togetlier  with  the  bile  and  the  duodenal 
r  juice,  when  the  acid  chyme  is  squirted  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
L    ii3t<'stine,   and   it   is    continued   until    the   acidity    of   this   chyme   is 

■  iieatralized. 

H  Composition  of  human  pancreatic  juice. — Human  pancreatic  juice 
H  bas  been  obtained  from  artificial  pancreatic  fistulas.  The  juice  is  alka- 
H  line  to  litmus,  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  sodium  carbonate ;  it  is  as 
I    ^m  as  water  and  coagulates  on  heating.    The  pancreatic  juice  of  the 

■  dog  obtained  on  stimulating  the  vagi  or  by  the  action  of  pilocarpine 

■  may  contain  so  much  protein  that  when  heated  it  forms  a  solid  coagulum. 
H    The  freezing  point  of  human  pancreatic  juice  is  above  that  of  the  blood: 

■  i,e„  —0.42*  to  — OAd",  To  neutralize  it,  using  litmus  as  an  indicator, 
I    by  titration  it  requires  for  1  c.c.  of  juice  0.1-0J5  c.c.  of  N/10  HCL    The 
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neutralized  juice  becomes  turbid  at  47*  C.  and  coagulates  between  57 
and  59"  (Wohlgemuth).    It  is  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  satu- 
rated ammooium  sulphate.     The  followiji^  is  the  composition  of  the 
juice  examined  by  Glaesner  and  Wohlgemuth: 


Water , 

SoIidB    

Coagulable  protein 

Nitrogen   ....,,,, 

Alcohol  soluble  Btibstances 


Qlneftocr 
98.72 
L27 
J  74 
0.0983 
0.508 


Specific  gravity 1007  5 

Aah: 

..    uo% 


K 


CI    60.75 

36.65'  SO^    ....  2.05 


so. 


Wohlgemuth 
©8J0 
1.30 
0.093 
0.0S13 
0.523 
1007.13 


1.86 
0.34 


Traces  of  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  SiO^.  CO,  0.11% 


This  is  the  secretion  from  a  permanent  fistula.  The  secretion  of  the 
first  juice  secreted  from  the  dog's  pancreas  on  opening  the  duct  is  far 
more  concentrated  than  this.  It  may  contain  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 
solids,  9  per  cent,  being  organic  matter.  The  conceutration  of  hydroxyl 
ions  in  dog's  pancreatic  juice  is  equal  to  N/ 10,000  (Foa). 

Control  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas. — How  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  is  controlled  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recently 
discovered  facts  concerning  the  chemical  messengers  of  the  body.  To 
understand  what  follows  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
blood  and  nerve  supply  of  this  vital  organ. 

It  is  a  relatively  small  organ  weighing  in  the  human  adult  about 
87  grams.  It  is  a  tubular  gland,  the  secreting  cells  being  in  acini  and 
they  are  filled,  or  more  than  half  filled,  with  granules  which  during 
secretion  disappear  from  the  cells  and  are  replaced  by  a  clear  non- 
granular protoplasm  containing  mitochondria.  Figure  42.  The  gland 
in  the  guinea  pig  and  rabbit  is  verj*  thin  and  spread  out  in  the  mesentery ; 
and  with  a  little  care  a  loop  of  tlic  intestine  containing  the  organ  in 
the  mesentery  may  be  so  placed  on  a  microscope  stage  that  the  gland  may 
be  watched  secreting  in  the  living  state.  The  blood  may  be  seen  circu- 
lating about  the  base  of  the  cells  and  the  grauules  are  clearly  visible  near 
the  lumen.  No  structure  could  be  seen  by  the  author  in  the  bases  of 
these  cells,  but  only  a  clear  protoplasm,  and  the  granules  could  not  be 
seen  to  move  in  the  cell  itself.  On  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  the 
bases  of  the  cells  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  indented  between  the  cells, 
but  no  other  change  was  visible.  Mitochondria  may,  however,  be  seen 
in  the  base  of  the  living  cell  when  appropriate  methods  are  used. 

The  blood  supply  is  from  the  pancreatic  artery  and  the  blood  returns 
by  the  pancreatic  vein  into  the  mesenteric  and  ultimately  into  the  portal 
vein,  80  that  the  blood  after  passing  through  the  pancreas  goes  through 
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the  liver.  There  is  a  double  nerve  supply,  fibers  comiDg  both  from  the 
vagi  nerves,  sometimes  from  one  more  than  the  other,  and  from  the 
splanchnics.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves  under  certain  conditions  causes 
secretion  from  the  pancreas.  With  this  preliminary  statement  we  may 
approach  the  problem  of  how  the  presence  of  chyme  ir  the  intestine 
causes  the  pancreas  to  secrete. 

Secretin* — Since  most  organs  are  controlled  by  nerves,  one  naturally 
thinks  of  a  nervous  reflex.     The  acid  chyme  may  be  supposed  either 


Fid.  42. — Section  of  pancreaB  of  mouse.     OBmltim  blcbromate   (Matfaewi), 

<^i^eetly,  or  indirectly  by  changes  it  induces  in  the  mucosa,  to  stimolate 

sensory  nerve  endd.     Everyone  knows  bow  acids  will  stimulate  s^ch 

^<iings  or  such  nerves  in  the  skin  and  they  may  act  in  the  same  manner 

the  intestine.    Such  impulses  may  ascend  the  vagi  nerves  to  the  brain 

an<i  be  reflected  back  over  the  vagi,  or  splanchnics,  or  both,  causing  a 

dilation  of  blood  vessels  in  the  organ  and  a  secretion  of  its  stored  juice. 

This  explanation  appeared  quite  satisfactory  until  it  was  discovered 

^^lat  after  all  nerves  going  to  the  pancreas  were  cut»  putting  acid  into 

the  duodenum  still  caused  secretion  from  the  gland.    The  first  interpre- 

talioa  of  this  unexpected  result  was  that  there  must  be  a  local  reflex 

roechaniam;  that  the  impulses  did  not  need  go  to  the  brain,  but  were 

reflected  through  a  local  ganglion  and  so  to  the  nerves  of  the  organ.    It 

is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 

it  was  very  soon  found  that  certainly  another  mechanism  different  from 
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this  was  called  into  play.  Bayliss  and  Starling  discovered  that  an  ae! 
infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  the  intestine 
when  neutralized  and  injected  into  the  blood  caused  secretion  from  the 
pancreas  and  liver,  whereas  acid  infusions  of  other  organs  of  the  body 
had  no  such  action.  There  \vas  no  doubt  that  a  substance  existed  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  duodenum  and  jejunum,  which 
iiould  be  extracted  by  boiling  dilute  acid,  which  was  not  protein  or 
coagulable,  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  caused,  when  injected 
into  the  blood,  secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  liver.  It  caused,  also,  a 
marked  fall  of  blood  pressure  and  a  diminution  of  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  although  these  effects  may»be  due  to  another  substance  tlian  that 
causing  secretion.  This  substance,  stimulating  secretion,  they  c&lled 
"  secretin  "  because  of  its  action  on  the  pancreas.  This  discovery  sug- 
gested at  once  the  possibility  that  the  presence  of  acid  chyme  in  the 
intestine  sets  free  secretin  in  the  mucosa;  and  that  some  of  this  secretin 
gets  into  the  blood  and  makes  the  pancreas  secrete. 

The  fact  fliat  such  a  substance  exists  in  the  mucosa  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  substance  is  actively  engaged  in  the  normal  secre- 
tion. To  prove  this  it  was  necessary  lo  pro%'e  that  blood  from  animals 
actively  secreting  pancreatic  juice  really  contained  enougli  secretin  to 
cause  secretion.  This  proof  was  obtained  by  making  a  cross  circulation 
in  two  dogs,  by  anastomosing  the  arteries  with  the  veins.  Cannulas 
were  put  in  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  both  dogs  and  then  acid  was  placed 
in  the  duodenum  of  one  dog.  Under  these  circumstances  both  pan- 
creases secreted.  This  experiment  shows  that  secretin  actually  enters 
the  blood  when  acid  is  put  in  the  duodenum  and  that  the  amount  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  pancreas  to  secrete.  Bayliss  and  Starling  propose 
to  call  such  chemical  messengers  as  secretin,  whicii  arouse  other  organs 
of  the  body,  "  hormones/*  from  the  Greek,  hormon,  "  I  rouse  to  activ- 
ity." Adrenalin  is  another  hormone  which  in  some  particulars  resem- 
bles secretin. 

It  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  some  authors  that  this  discoveiy 
means  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas,  but  this  is  of  course  not  true.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  nervous 
mechanism  plays  no  part  in  the  secretion.  The  existence  of  this  raechan- 
ism  can  be  proved  by  directly  stimulating  the  nerves,  causing  thereby 
a  copious  secretion.  Of  course  in  this  case,  just  as  with  the  supra-renals 
and  splanchnics  (page  774),  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  secretion 
accompanying  vagi  stimulation  is  not  due  to  the  nerves  acting  on  the 
duodenum  or  stomach  so  as  to  cause  secretion  of  secretin,  which  then 
indirectly  arouses  the  pancreas.  A  certain  argument  from  analogy  may 
be  made  for  this  conclusion.  For  example,  it  is  kno^vii  that  when  the 
sympathetic  is  cut  and   degenerates,   organs  supplied   by   this  nerve 


I 


I 
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become  more  than  usually  sensitive  to  the  action  of  adrenalin^  so  that 
after  division  of  the  cervical  sjiupathetic  on  one  side  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  on  that  side  will  dilate  after  amounts  of  adrenalin  have  been 
injected  too  small  to  affect  the  normal  pupil.  The  pancreas  shows  a 
somewhat  similar  action.  The  vagus  does  not^  in  normal  circumstances, 
cause  secretion  from  the  pancreas  when  it  is  stimulated,  but  if  it  is 
cut  first  and  then  stimulated  after  degenerating  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  often  does  cause  a  secretion  on  stimulation.  It  might  be,  therefore, 
that  the  gland  after  division  of  the  vagus  became  hypersensitive  to 
secretin.  But  while  it  is  possible  that  the  vagus  causes  secretion  only 
indirectly  in  that  it  arouses  the  duodenum  to  secrete  secretin,  there  is 
as  yet  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  analogy  with  adrenalin 
would  indicate  that  secretin  Is  probably  acting  to  reinforce  a  nervous 
mechanism  rather  than  to  supplant  it.  There  are  several  differences 
between  tiie  secretion  due  to  secretin  and  that  due  to  stimulation  of 
the  vagus.  One  is  that,  if  the  first  dose  of  secretin  injected  is  large,  very 
little  subsequent  secretion  is  produced  by  subsequent  doses.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  happens  on  stimulating  the  vagi.  These  cause  secretion, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  as  often  as  they  are  stimulated  and  the 
secretion  is  copious.  In  this  respect  secretin  resembles  adrenalin,  which 
in  any  but  very  small  doses  produces  little  effect  on  the  second  or  third 
injection.  Secretin  causes  secretion  after  atropin  has  paralyzed  the 
gland  so  that  nerve  stimulation  no  longer  causes  secretin.  The  character 
of  the  secretion  is  different  in  the  two  cases  also,  the  secretin  secretion 
being  more  dilute  with  less  organic  matter  than  that  obtained  on  nerve 
stimulation.  In  view  of  these  facts,  while  no  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  without  further  investigations,  it  seems  more  probable  that  both 
chemical  and  nervous  mechanisms  are  involved  in  the  secretion  of  the- 
pancreas  and  that  part  of  the  result  of  introducing  acid  chyme  into 
the  duodenum  is  due  to  a  nervous  reflex  through  the  vagi,  and  part 
to  the  production  of  secretin  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
mucosa.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  remote  possibility  which  has  not  been 
iovestigated  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  namely,  that  secretin  may  pro- 
duce its  secretion  from  a  different  tissue  of  the  gland  than  that  of  the 
nerve  stimulation.  There  are  tw^o  tissues  in  the  gland,  duct  tissue  and 
secreting  acinary  tissue.  The  cells  of  these  tissues  are  different  in  tlieir 
physical  appearance  and  they  react  differently  when  the  ducts  are 
plugged.  If  a  fat  with  high  melting  point  is  injected  into  the  ducts, 
thus  plugging  them,  the  acinary  tissue  degenerates,  but  the  duet  tissue 
remains,  so  that  the  pancreas  becomes,  as  Bernard  says,  like  a  tree 
without  its  leaves,  all  the  small  ducts  and  ductules  standing  out  with 
all  the  acinary  cells  gone  (Figure  63,  page  782).  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  duct  tissue  contributes  to  the  secretion  and,  if  so,  what  constituents. 
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Secretin ;  chemical  nature^ — The  chemical  nature  of  secretin  is  still 
unknown.  An  acid  extract  of  the  mucosa  contains,  according  to  Dale, 
/5-iniidazolylethyl  amine,  a  substance  derived  from  histidine  by  split- 
ting off  carbon  dioxide  as  follows ; 


HC— KH\ 

I 
CH 

I  • 

COOH 

nistiiline. 


HG— KH\ 
H-N        "^ 

( 

CH. 

CH  KB. 

'2  2 

ji  imidazolrlethyl 
HiBtamme. 


According  to  some  /3-imidazolyktliyl  amine  is  identical  with  vaso- 
dilatin.  It  causes,  certainly,  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  and  a  lowered 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  this  identity  is  denied  by  others.  Whether 
secretin  will  act  in  the  absence  of  any  depressor  substance  in  the  extract 
is  still  uncertain,  so  that  secretin  and  vasodiiatin  or  iniidazolylethyl  amine 
are  possibly  not  ideutical.  Secretin  is  stable  in  acid  solution,  but  readily 
oxidizes  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  and  is  destroyed.  These  are 
resemblances  to  adreualin,  which  is  apparently  a  body  of  the  same  kind: 
tliat  is,  a  basic  substauce  possibly  derived  from  some  amino-acid  by  the 
splitting  off  of  carboxyl.  It  is  not  the  only  substance  causing  secretion 
of  the  pancreas.  Thus  pilocarpine  has  sueh  an  action  and  so  also  has 
Witte's  peptone  and  curarin.  It  is  asserted  by  Popielski  that  otlier 
tissues  than  the  intestine  will  also  yield  extracts,  vasodilatin,  to  acids 
which,  when  neutralized,  will  cause  secretion  of  the  pancreas  on  injec- 
tion. It  may  be  meutioned  in  this  connection  that,  according  to  the 
author's  observations,  adrenalin  causes  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands, 
but  not  of  the  pancreas.  Secretin  may  be  extracted  from  the  mucosa 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  after  the  oiucosa  has  been  hardened  in 
HgCUj  by  boiling,  rejecting  the  filtrate,  extracting  the  residue  with 
2  per  cent,  acetic  acid  containing  1  per  cent*  of  HgCl.,  and  precipitating 
the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  NaOH  nearly  to  the  neutral  point  The 
white  flocculent  precipitate  is  treated  with  H.S,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
boiled  to  free  from  U.S.  The  filtrate  is  very  active  (Dale  and 
Laidlaw). 

Digestive  functions  of  the  pancreas.  Action  on  fats, — The  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  digestive  action 
of  the  pancreas  we  owe  to  the  great  French  physiologist,  Claude  Ber- 
nard, whose  Mi  moire  sur  le  pancreas  is  one  of  tlic  classics  of  physi- 
ology. Bernard  undertook  an  investigation  into  the  comparative 
physiology  of  digestion.  His  own  words  on  the  discovery  of  the  action 
of  the  pancreas  are  as  follows: 
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**  Diirmg  the  winter  of  the  year  1846  I  studied  the  digestion  of 
lifferent  alimentary  substances  in  different  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
animals.  Having  fed  fatty  substanees  to  dogs  and  to  rabbits,  I  followed 
the  physical  or  chemical  changes  fitting  them  for  absorption  that  the 
different  substances  underwent  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
I  perceived,  in  opening  the  intestines  of  animals,  that  in  dogs  the  fatty 
substances  were  emulsified  and  absorbed  by  the  laeteals  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestine  and  nearly  from  the  pylorus;  while  in  rab- 
bits the  phenomena  became  evident  only  very  much  farther  down  at  a 
distance  of  30  to  50  cms*  from  the  pylorus,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
animal*  Struck  by  this  difference,  I  sought  with  care  to  see  if  there 
was  not  some  constant,  particular,  anatomical  difference  in  this  region 
betwfeen  the  two  species.  I  determined  in  fact  that  in  the  dog  the  two 
pancreatic  ducts  opened  very  high  up  in  the  intestine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  duodenum,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  choledochal  canal; 
while  in  the  rabbity  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  pancreatic  duct  opened 
much  lower  than  tlie  bile  duct  and  precisely  at  tliat  point  where  I  had 
seen  that  the  emulsification  of  fatty  matters  commenced  with  great 
intensity.  By  this  coincidence  I  was  very  naturally  led  to  infer  that 
the  pancreatic  secretion  must  have  the  property  of  so  altering  fats  as 
to  make  them  absorbable. 

•'  It  remained  to  test  this  hypothesis  by  experiments  with  the  secre- 
tion of  the  pancreas.  To  this  end  I  began  experiments  to  obtain  pan- 
creatic juice  and  I  was  able  to  determine  that  the  liquid  possesses  in 
truth  the  special  property  of  emulsifying  instantaneously  the  fats  and 
of  acting  upon  them  chemically  in  a  very  remarkable  manner," 

Bernard  found  that  pancreatic  juice  added  to  neutral  olive  oil  formed 
almost  instantaneously  a  permanent  emulsion,  the  oil  not  separating  as 
a  layer;  and  that,  if  extract  of  litmus  were  added,  the  solution  could  be 
seen  to  have  become  distinctly  acid.  This  acidify  was  due  to  the  fatty 
acids  which  were  set  free  from  the  neutral  fats.  The  first  property  then 
to  be  noticed  of  pancreatic  juice  is  thai  it  splits  and  emulsifies  fats.  This 
property  it  loses  if  boiled  first.  It  is  due  to  an  organic  substance  of  an 
unknown  nature  contained  in  the  juice  which  is  called  steapsin;  and 
since  it  splits  fats  it  is  one  of  the  group  of  fat-splitting  enzymes  called 
lipases,  or  lipolytic  enzymes.  The  sicapsin  of  the  pancreas  is  the  chief, 
or  most  important^  enzyme  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  By  it  the  neutral 
fats  are  split  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acid  by  hydrolysis  according  to 
the  following  equation : 

C.H,0,(C„H^,0),  +  3H,0 -I- Steap^n  =  C.H,0,(C,  H„0»,.3H..0.St  = 

Intermediate  hypothetical  stage, 
^."  A  +  3^1. ^M^5  +  Steapsin. 
ClyccroK         Stoaric  acid. 
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Stcapsin.  Origin. — The  steapsio  found  in  tlie  juice  la  formed  and 
stored  in  the  tissue  of  the  gland  from  which  it  is  secreted.  If  a  little 
piece  of  fresh  pancreas  is  placed  in  a  weakly  alkaline  NallCOj  emulsion 
of  olive  oil  containing  blue  litmus,  it  will  be  seen  under  the  microscope 
tJiat  very  quickly  the  piece  of  tissue  becomes  surrounded  by  a  red 
aureole  or  halo,  due  to  the  fatty  acid  set  free  from  the  fat.  The  piece  of 
tissue  may  be  put  into  a  fat  emulsion  in  gelatin  colored  as  above.  The 
lipase  causes  the  gelatin  to  turn  red.  Pancreatic  tissue  differs  from  all 
other  tissues  in  this  property.  The  lipase  may  be  extracted  from  the 
gland  by  glycerine  or  by  water,  but  one  of  the  best  ways  is  by  the 
use  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  fresh  gland  shaken  with  alcohol  oE 
this  concentration  gives  a  maximum  yield  of  lipase.  It  is  probable  that 
the  steapsin  is  formed  in  the  pancreas  itself.  It  is  supposed  to  be  foVmed 
by  the  acinaiy  cells,  but  decisive  experiments  in  this  regard  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out. 

Conditions  of  action  of  steapsin. — Pancreatic  juice  works  usually 
in  the  presence  of  bile  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  has 
been  found  that  the  addition  of  bile  greatly  increases  the  rate  of  split- 
ting of  fats  by  pancreatic  steapsin.  The  following  experiments  show 
this  fact:  The  figures  give  the  ex.  of  N/10  NaOH  required  to  neutralize 
the  fatty  acid  formed  by  the  steapsin  from  the  neutral  fat  with  and 
without  bile.  The  results  also  show  the  relative  activity  of  glycerol 
extracts  filtered  or  not  filtered,  or  of  tlie  filter  residue,  and  of  suspensions 
of  the  gland.  The  extract  was  made  by  allowing  glycerol  to  stand 
14  days  on  pigs'  pancreas.    The  filtration  was  through  paper. 

C.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  required  to  neutralize  equal  mixturea  of  oil  and  pancreatic 
extracts. 

Witlioiitbile  With  bile 

Gland  suspension 10  J  c.c.  21.7  cc 

1st  flltrat*    .,, 7.4  18.0 

Clear    filtrate    6.9  14.5 

Filter  residue  14.2  32.6 

In  the  presence  of  bile  the  amount  of  fatty  acid  formed  was  nearly 
doubled.  The  steapsin  does  not  easily  pass  through  a  porcelain  filter, 
at  least  the  first  filtrates  are  very  poor  in  lipase.  This  is  called  an 
adsorption  of  the  lipase  by  the  filter.  The  filter  soon  becomes  saturated, 
however,  and  thereafter  the  filtrate  has  a  normal  concentration  of  lipase. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  experiment:  A  glycerol  extract  was 
made  by  extracting  an  alcohol-ether  extracted  pancreas  with  glycerol 
for  1-3  days.  100  c.c.  glycerol  was  added  to  1  gram  of  dried  pancreas. 
This  was  filtered  through  paper  until  clear.  The  acidity  was  tested  by 
taking  5  c.c.  of  the  glycerol  extract,  5  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
Plainer 's  bile  and  5  c.c.  of  olive  oil,  which  were  shaken  and  left  for  20 
hours.    Then  the  acidity  was  determined  by  titrating  with  N/10  NaOH 
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with  phenolphthalein  as  mdicator.    Tlie  c.c.  of  NaOH  required  were  the 
following : 

1.  FilUred  rapidly  through  paper  34.1  c.c. 

2.  1st  filtrate  through  Chamtwrlain  filter  2.0 

3.  2d  "  "  *'  " 11.6 

4.  3d  "  "  "  "       32.5 

That  the  lipase  of  the  pancreas  differs  from  some  other  lipases  is 
shown  by  the  fact  (discovered  by  Rosenheim  and  Shaw  Mackenzie) 
that  it  attacks  normal  gtycerides  very  much  better  than  the  lighter, 
normal  ethyl  butyrate.  It  is  apparently  made  of  two  parts.  If  it  be 
filtered  through  paper,  it  is  said  that  the  filtrate  is  inactive  and  the 
part  on  the  filter  paper  is  inactive.  If  they  are  reunited  they  become 
active.  The  co-enzyme  is  heat  resistant,  dialyzable,  not  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  ether  and  its  activity  is  lost  on  incineration.  Sodium  cholate  acti- 
vates  the  inactive  enzyme.  Glycerylphosphorie  acid  has  also  a  remark- 
able action  in  activating,  and  this  may  account  for  the  results  of  Hew- 
lett, who  ascribed  such  powers  to  lecithin. 

Steapsin  is  not  extracted  by  glycerine  diluted  with  water  from  the 
pancreas  which  has  previously  been  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  and 
dried. 

Inorganic  salts  do  not  increase,  but  instead  they  always  decreiise  lipase 
activity,  unless  soaps  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  inhibit  the 
steapsin.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  addition  of  salt  may  appear  to  stimulate 
the  action  (Ilanisik).  The  action  is  very  dependent  on  the  degree  of  al- 
kalinity; the  digestion  goes  best  in  a  solution  very  faintly  alkaline  with  a 
hydrogen  ion  content  of  NXlO^**  it  is  very  poor  in  weak  acid  or  stronger 
alkali.  Cholesterol  diminishes  the  action  and  the  addition  of  hemolytic 
substances,  such  as  the  saponins,  hastens  the  action  of  the  lipase. 

The  favoring  action  of  bile  on  the  steapsin  is  not  explained.  It  will 
be  shown  when  discussing  the  bile  that  it  is  the  bile  salts  which  aid  the 
lipase.  One  explanation  of  the  manner  of  their  action  is  that  by  the 
addition  of  these  salts,  which  are  the  salts  of  weak  acids,  the  change  in 
acidity  is  reduced,  the  bile  acting  the  part  of  a  buffer  so  called,  a  sub- 
itance  like  glycocoll  which  prevents  any  large  change  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  hydrogen  ions.  IVere  this  the  whole  explanation  of  the  action 
of  bile  acids,  however,  sodium  acetate  or  sodium  phosphate  or  glycoeoll 
should  act  as  well,  since  they  have  the  same  power  of  controlling  acidity. 
But  they  do  not  accelerate  lipase.  Bile  also  acts  by  aiding  the  eraulsifi- 
cation  of  the  fat  in  the  manner  described  under  Bile^  page  412,  By  this 
means  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  fat  and  water  is  greatly 
increased,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  concentration  of  the 
fat.  Lipase  is  certainly  soluble  in  water  containing  glycerol  and  it 
either  dissolves  in  the  fat  or  unites  with  it,  concentrating  itself  in  the 
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layer  of  separation  of  fat  and  water.    It  probably  dissolves  in  the  fat, 
since  some  may  be  extracted  from  the  pancreas  by  ethyl  butyrate. 

Steapsin ;  its  manner  of  action. — Steapsin,  like  most  or  all  enzymes, 
becomes  more  resistant  to  heat,  light  and  other  reagents,  in  the  presence 
of  fatj  its  substrate.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  and  by  the  fact  that 
fat  will  extract  or  shake  it  from  water,  that  steapsin  unites  with  neutral 
fat.  The  most  probable  point  of  union  is  with  the  double^bonded  oxygen 
by  means  of  the  reserve  or  extra  valences  on  the  oxygen,  as  the  oxygen 
of  most  esters  is  quadrivalent    This  union  protects  the  steapsin  from 

H  0  =:  Enzyme 

H— 0— 0— C—  ( CH, ) , .— CH. 

V    1 0  s 


H— <i— o— c- 


<CH,).,-CH, 


jCH  )    — CH 

H  0 

Neutral  fat-enzj^me  compound. 

toxae  influences.  It  leads  to  the  breaking  of  the  bond  between  glycerol 
and  fat  and  the  entrance  of  water.    The  action  is  hence  an  hydrolysis. 

Action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  carbohydrates. — Pancreatic  juice, 
besides  its  emulsifying  and  splitting  action  on  fats,  has  a  very  powerful 
starch-dissolving  action.  It  has  an  amylolytic  power.  An  aqueous  or 
salt  extract  of  the  fresh  pancreas  of  any  vertebrate  when  added  to  a 
starch  solution  causes  an  almost  instantaneous  clearing  of  the  solution. 
Instead  of  being  opalescent,  the  starch  becomes  quite  transparent ;  there 
is  a  marked  fall  in  viscosity;  and,  if  the  solution  is  tested  by  Fehling's 
solution,  it  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  strong  reducing  action,  due  to 
the  appearance  of  maltose.  This  action  of  the  juice  is  lost  if  it  is  boiled ; 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  the  juice  is  able  at  ordinary  temperatures 
to  dissolve  and  digest  a  large  amount  of  starch.  We  say,  therefore, 
that  the  juice  contains  a  catalytic  agent,  or  enzyme,  which  converts 
starch  into  maltose.    The  enzyme  is  called  "  amylopsin." 

Fancrealic  juice  is  thus  in  most  carnivora,  in  which  the  saliva  h&a 
very  little  amylolytic  power,  the  most  important  agent  for  the  digestion 
of  starch,  or  of  glycogen  in  their  food.  The  course  of  the  digestion  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  ptyalin,  but  differs  from  it  in  certain 
particulars.  The  digestion  goes  best  in  both  cases  in  very  weak  acid 
and  the  optimum  temperature  is  about  the  same  in  each.  Bile  and 
duodenal  juice  appear  to  affect  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  juice  very 
little,  or  not  at  all.  The  starch  is  converted  into  various  dextrins.  and 
these  finally  into  maltose.  Pancreatic  amylopsin  differs  from  ptyalin 
in  the  fact  that   with  amylopsin  the  conversion   of  the  starch  into 
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dextrm  goes  at  a  rate  relatively  greater  than  with  ptyalin  and  the  reduc- 
ing sugar  appears  more  slowly  than  with  ptyalin.  Tn  fact,  extracts  of 
the  pancreas  are  sometimes  found  which  convert  starch  into  soluble 
starch  and  dextrin  with  great  speed,  but  which  have  little  or  no  sac- 
charifying power.  For  these  reasons  many  observers  are  convinced  that 
there  are  at  least  two  different  enzymes  in  araylopsin  and  perhaps  in 
ptyalin,  one  an  amylase  which  converts  starch  into  dextrin,  and  one  or 
more  dextrinases  which  convert  dextrin  into  maltose.  These  two  enzymes 
are  generally  associated,  but  it  may  happen  that  they  may  exist  sepa- 
rately or  the  dextrinase  may  be  destroyed  wholly  or  partly,  leaving  the 
other  active.  Similar  facts  are  alleged  for  malt  diastase.  It  is  said  that 
by  heating  malt  diastase  with  €*aSO^  the  dextrinases  may  be  largely,  or 
completely,  destroyed,  while  the  amylases  remain,  and  this  process  has 
been  patented  for  its  application  to  brewing. 

The  pancreatic  amylopsin  is  apparently  the  source  of  most  of  the 
amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  blood  and  urine,  being  either  reabsorbed 
directly  from  the  gland  itself  or  from  the  intestine  after  secretion  into 
the  latter. 

If  dialyzed,  pancreatic  juice,  like  saliva,  entirely  loses  its  amylolytic 
action,  bnt  the  addition  of  salts  such  as  CaCU,  NaCl,  etc.,  to  the  juice 
restores  its  action  completely.  A  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
that  the  active  principle  is  of  a  globulin-like  character  insoluble  in  dis- 
tilled water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions.  The  matter  needs  further 
investigation. 

Preparation  and  properties  of  amylopsin. — Very  active  preparations 
of  pancreatic  amylase  have  been  prepared  recently  by  the  following 
method  (Sherman  and  Schlesinger)  :  Mix  thoroughly  20  grams  of 
pancreatin  powder  with  200  c.c.  50  per  cent,  alcohol  at  15-20".  Allow 
to  stand  5-10  minutes,  then  filter,  keeping  the  temperature  below  20". 
It  takes  1-2  hours  to  filter.  Pour  the  filtrate  into  7  times  its  volume  of 
a  mixture  of  1  part  alcohol  to  4  parts  ether.  Within  10-15  minutes  the 
enzyme  separates  out  as  an  oily  solution.  Decant  supernatant  liquid. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  smallest  amount  of  pure  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10-15"  C.  and  reprecipilate  at  once  by  pouring  into  5  vol- 
umes of  absolute  alcohol.  Allow  to  settle,  keeping  temperature  low; 
filter,  dissolve  in  200-250  c.c.  50  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  5  grams 
of  maltose.  Pour  solution  into  500  c.c.  collodion  sack  and  dialyze  against 
2,000  c.c.  50  per  cent,  alcohol  at  not  above  20'  C.  and  preferably  not 
below  15',  Replace  dialyzate  twice  after  15  hours  and  a  second  period 
of  8-9  hours  with  fresh  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Continue  dialysis  40-42 
hours.  Filter.  Pour  clear  filtrate  into  an  equal  volume  of  1:1  alcohol- 
ether  mixture.  Filter  in  cold  and  place  at  once  in  a  vacuum  desiccator. 
The  elementary  analysis  of  the  product  on  the  basis  that  P  was  an 
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integral  part  of  the  molecule  was:  C,  51.9;  H,  6.6 j  N,  15.3;  S,  1.0; 
P,  0.8;  0,  and  undetermined,  24.4.  The  substance  is  evidently  a  pro- 
tein. It  coagulates  on  Ideating  at  68-70".  .000,002,5  gram  of  the  powder 
digested  5  c.e.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  Kahlbaum's  soluble  starch  to 
a  pure  wine-red  reaction  with  iodine  in  30  minutes  at  40\  Tliis  on 
Wohlgemuth 's  scale  Dy  =:2,000,000.  The  weight  of  the  starch  digested 
was  20,000  times  the  weight  of  the  enzyme.  It  later  digested  800,000 
times  its  own  weight  of  starch  in  30  hours  to  a  red  color,  and  in  72 
hours  to  the  achromatic  point.  It  formed  455,000  times  its  own  weight 
of  maltose.  In  strong  solutions  it  formed  glucose  as  well  as  maltose. 
It  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  electrolytes.  It  loses  activity  very  fast  on 
standing  in  pure  w-ater  at  room  temperature,  45  per  cent,  activity  being 
lost  in  20  minutes-  This  preparation  was  not  pure*  It  was  more  active 
proteolytically  than  the  original  pancrcatin.  It  gave  all  the  typical 
protein  reactions,  biuret^  Millon,  xanthro-proteie  and  tryptophane.  After 
coagulation  the  coagulum  took  a  violet  color  in  the  biuret  test,  the  filtrate 
a  rose-red  color. 

The  pancreas  appears  not  only  to  cause  the  digestion  of  starch  by 
its  own  action,  but  it  seems  from  the  work  of  Roger  and  Simon  to  reac* 
tivate  in  the  intestine  the  ptyalin  which  has  been  rendered  inactive  bat 
not  destroyed  in  its  passage  through  the  stomach. 

Lactase  and  maltase* — The  pancreatic  juice  acts  also  in  children 
and  young  animals  on  lactose;  it  contains  a  lactase,  an  enzyme  which 
splits  lactose  by  the  addition  of  water  into  galactose  and  glucose.  This 
enzyme  is  absent  in  adult  animals,  except  those  like  human  beings  and 
pigs  which  continue  to  ingest  milk.  The  attempt  to  make  the  enzyme 
reappear  in  the  glands  of  adult  herbivorous  animals  which  do  not  nor- 
mally have  milk  by  feeding  milk  has  been  thus  far  a  failure.  InvertiiL 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  juice,  but  at  other  times  it  has  beeik^ 
missed.    It  appears  then  not  to  be  a  constant  constituent. 

Maltase,  which  converts  maltose  to  glucose,  is  also  present. 

Action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  proteins, — Not  only  does  pancreatic 
juice  act  upon  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  chyme,  but  it  also,  wher: 
mixed  with  duodenal  juice,  has  a  powerful  action  on  proteins,  althougl«^ 
as  secreted  from  the  duet,  it  has  very  little  action  on  proteins.  UnmixecJ 
with  succus  entericus  it  will  digest  casein,  but  not  congulated  protein^ 
But  when  it  is  mixed  with  duodenal  or  jejunal  secretion,  the  mixtur<2 
digests  nearly  all  proteins  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  this  mixture  prac- 
tically completes  the  digestion  of  the  proteins  which  was  begun  by 
the  stomach.  Claude  Bernard  discovered  that  pancreatic  juice  woulJ 
digest  some  proteins,  but  the  action  was  very  slow.  He  found  that  the 
digestion  differed  from  the  peptic  digestion  in  two  particulars:  first, 
it  went  on  best  in  a  weakly  alkaline  medium  and  was  stopped  by  acid 
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and,  second,  in  a  tryptie  digestion  the  digestive  mixture  in  a  day  or 
80  acquired  the  property  of  giving  a  violet  color  when  bromine  or 
chlorine  water  was  added  to  it.  He  found  no  otiier  secretion  which 
gave  this  reaction,  so  that  he  considered  it  unique  and  characteristic 
of  tryptic  digestion.  This  reaction  was  called,  therefore^  the  trypto- 
phane reaction  (Gr.  tripsis,  a  nibbing;  phanos,  bright).  It  is  now  known 
to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  free  tryptophane,  indol-araino  propionic 
acid.  These  three  discoveries  of  Bernard's  were  fundamental:  first, 
that  pure  pancreatic  juice  was  a  weak  digestant  of  proteins;  second, 
that  it  worked  in  an  alkaline  medium;  and»  third,  that  by  it  other 
digestive  products  were  formed  than  by  peptic  digestion. 

After  this  work  by  Bernard  further  work  appeared  to  show  that  the 
action  on  proteins  was  very  intense.    Thus,  if  the  pancreas  be  dried, 
extracted  with  ether,  and  then  treated  first  with  salicylic  acid  solution 
for  24  hours  at  38"  C.  and  thereafter  by  NaXO^  solution  by  Kiihne*8 
method,  an  extract  very  active  on  proteins  was  obtained.     It  was  not 
until  1900  tJiat  Bernard's  early  observations  were  cleared  up.     It  was 
found  that  the  pure  juice  has  indeed  a  weak  action  on  proteins,  as 
Bernard  observed,  but  that  if  it  is  mixed  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
duodenal  juice^  or  with  an  extract  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  the  mixture 
becomes  extremely  powerful  and  digests  proteins,  even  coagulated  pro- 
teins, rapidly  and  so  completely  that  raonoamino-acids  are  formed  and 
veiy  little  albumose  or  peptone  remains.    It  is  the  enterokinase  of  the 
intestine  which  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  pancreatic  juice  to  digest 
proteins.     The  active  principle  of  the  pancreatic  juice  thus  acting  on 
proteins  is  called  '*  trypsin  "  (Gr.  trypsis,  a  rubbing;  referring  to  method 
of  preparation).    It  is  probable  that  it  is  not  a  single  enzyme,  but  that 
tJiere  are  at  least  two,  one  acting  on  the  complex  proteins,  for  which 
the  name  trypsin  may  be  retained^  and  the  other  of  an  creptic  nature, 
^t:ting  on  the  albumoses  and  some  natural  proteins  like  casein,  and  this 
flight  be  called  "  pancreatic  erepsin."    It  is  probably  this  latter  which 
^^  the  power  of  clotting  milk,  or  a  rennin  action,  in  the  absence  of 
"itestinal  juice. 

Since  pancreatic  juice  is  inactive  as  it  is  secreted,  but  when  mixed 
with  intestinal  juice  digests  rapidly,  it  is  believed  that  trypsin  does  not 
^xist  as  such  in  the  gland,  but  in  an  inactive  form  called  trypsinogen. 
It  is  ordinarily  stated  that  the  enterokinase  acts  by  activating  the 
^0T>8inogen  or  converting  it  into  trjT)sin.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  actual  facts,  rather  than  any  interpretation  of  them,  and 
^e  facts  are  that  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  digests 
'  proteins  much  more  rapidly  than  eillier  juice  alone,  and  that  the  active 
Pfinciple  found  in  the  pancreas  is  called  trypsin  and  that  in  the  intea- 
tiiie  is  eaUed  enterokinase.     But  exactly  how  they  support  each  the 
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action  of  the  other»  cannot  be  stated  at  present  and  further  work  is 
required.  The  facts  at  present  known,  while  not  vei^  convincing,  indi* 
cate  that  enterokinase  may  be  setting  trypsin  free  from  some  union 
in  which  it  is  inactive,  but  other  interpretations  than  this  are  possible. 
All  observations  on  the  digestive  power  of  pancreatic  juice  made  before 
the  discovery  of  the  role  of  enterokinase  have  to  be  interpreted  with 
this  fact  in  mind. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  digestion  by  tlie  pancreas  is  most  rapid 
in  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  ions  of  a  concentration  of  N/200  or  in  a 
slightly  alkaline  medium  (.3  per  cent.  NaaCOg).  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  if  this  is  true,  the  digestion  must  not  take  place  in  the  alimentary 
canal  under  optimum  conditions,  for  the  reaction  of  the  chyme  is  often 
weakly  acid  to  litmus  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  intestine.  It 
is  possible  that  there  are  two  or  more  enzymes  of  which  the  first,  trypsin, 
working  on  coagulated  protein,  may  be  most  active  in  a  weakly  alkaline 
medium,  whereas  the  action  on  the  albumoses  by  the  erepsin  may  be 
best  in  a  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  medium.  This  is  a  matter  requiring 
further  work.  Rachford  states  that  the  bile,  and  particularly  the  chyme 
as  it  comes  from  the  stomach,  exerts  a  favorable  action  on  tryptic  digea- 
tion.  He  collected  pancreatic  juice  from  the  pancreatic  duct  in  rabbits. 
From  his  results,  which  antedated  the  discovery  of  enterokinase,  it 
appears  that  the  digestion  is  at  an  optimum  under  the  conditions  of  the 
admixture  of  bile,  duodenal  juice  and  chyme  with  the  pancreatic  juice, 
such  a  mixture  as  exists  in  the  intestine.  The  experiments  made  by 
Abderhalden  and  others  on  the  digestion  of  artificial  polypeptides  have  M 
been  made  with  juice  containing  both  enzymes.  Furthermore,  natural,  ■ 
that  is  unactivated,  pancreatic  juice  will  hydrolyze  peptone,  casein  and 
fibrin  by  means  of  the  erepsin  it  contains.  Besides  enterokinase,  it  is 
maintained  by  Henri  that  panereatie  juice  is  activated  also  by  calcium 
salts.  The  results  on  this  are,  however,  diverse  and  from  recent  work 
it  appears  that  calcium  hastens  the  action  of  trypsin  after  it  ift 
formed  and  hastens  the  action  of  erepsin,  but  does  not  activate  tryp- 
sinogen.  The  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  salt  is,  however,  still 
largely  guesswork. 

Products  of  the  action  of  trypsin-enterokinase  on  proteins. — The 
digestion  of  the  natural  proteins  by  the  mixture  of  juices  in  the  duo* 
denum  passes  through  much  the  same  stages  as  peptic  digestion,  except 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  peptones  and  albumoses  into  di-,  tri-  and 
mono-peptides  takes  place  very  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of 
pepsin.  The  pancreas  has  an  ereptic  as  well  as  a  peptic  power.  As  a 
result,  if  the  digestive  mixture  is  examined  for  the  primary  proteoses, 
very  little  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  pancreatic  digestion  as  compared 
with  peptic.    Furthermore,  tyrosine,  leucine  and  other  amino-acids  are 
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produced  in  great  amounts  and  ciystallize  out  of  the  digesting  mixture ; 
these  products  are  not  formed  by  peptic  digestion.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  these  are  produced  by  trypsin  or  by  erepsin.  No  method  of 
separating  these  enzymes  is  known. 

The  tryptic  digestion  differs,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  autolytic 
digestions  of  organs,  that  is  from  their  self-digestion,  in  that  little 
ammonia  is  formed  in  the  course  of  tryptic  digestion,  whereas  much 
is  produced  in  autolysis.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  has 
the  teleological  explanation  that  acids  set  free  in  cells  autolytic 
ferments  and  these  form  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acid.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  is  produced  either  by 
the  action  of  digestive  ferments  or  by  the  bacteria  in  the  course  of 
intestinal  digestion,  for  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine  contains  much 
ammonia. 

The  digestion  by  trypsin-enterokinase  does  not,  however,  reduce  all 
the  polypeptides  to  amino-acids.    There  still  remains  in  a  trypsin  diges- 
tion mixture  a  considerable  number  of  carboxyl- amino  linkages,  since 
if  a  tryptic  digestive  mixture  is  titrated  with  formol  in  the  Sorensen 
method  before  and  after  hydrolysis  with  acid,  it  is  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  free  amino  groups  is  considerably  imTcascd  by  the  action  of  the 
acid,  showing  that  some  NH-CO  linkages  had  not  been  split  by  the 
trypsin-enterokinase.     This  final  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  proteins 
to  the  simplest  building  stones,  the  amino-acids,  is  brought  about  by  the 
enzyme,  erepsin,  found  in  nearly  all  tissues,  but  in  larger  amounts  in 
the  intestinal  mucosa  and  to  some  extent  in  the  intestinal  juice.    Trypsin 
is,  however,  able  to  break  many  amino-carboxyl  linkings,  or,  at  least, 
Mtivated  pancreatic  juice  is  able  to  do  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  work 
of  Abderhalden  and  his  colleagues.    They  found  flie  artificial  poly  pep- 
tides were  digested  or  not  digested  by  this  mixture  as  shown  in  the  table 
OTi  page  404. 

Whether  the  splitting  was  due  to  the  trypsin  enterokinase  or  to  the 
pepsin  in  the  juice  could  not  be  positively  stated.  An  examination 
^^  the  appended  list  shows  that  the  property  of  being  digested  by  this 
"fixture  of  eniymes  depends  on  several  properties  of  the  molecule.  In 
*'^^  first  place  (A)  it  depends  on  the  stnicture  of  the  molecule.  Thus 
alanyl^glycine  is  hydrolyzed,  but  glyeyl-alanine  is  not  hydrolyzed ; 
f^l  alaDyl-1-leucine  is  digested,  but  alanyMeucine  (B),  which  was  probably 
I  alanyl-1-leucine  plus  d-alanyl-d-leucine,  was  not  digested.  The  first 
P^tide  contains  tliose  active  amino-acids  found  in  nature.  MeueyM* 
'^cine,  the  natural  leucine,  is  digested,  while  Meucyl-d-leucine  and 
'1-leacyMdeucine  are  not  split.  Dakin  found,  too,  recently  that  casein 
aod  other  proteins  which  have  been  racemized  by  dilute  alkali  are  no 
longer  digested  by  trypsin* 
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Pancbcatxc  JuiCfi  (FlBctier  and  Abderhalden ) . 


Bydrolyzed 
(r)  Alany! -glycine 
(ri  Alaji^'liilanine 
jr)   A  la  u>  I -leu  cine  (A) 
{t}  Leucyl-isoserine   (A) 

G lycy]  tyrosine 

LeueyM- tyrosine 
(r)  Alanyl-glycyl-glycine 
(rj   Glycyl-leucylohinine 
( r )   Le  ucy  1-giycy  I  -glycine 

DiaJatiyl-cystine 
(r)  Alanylkucylglycme 

Dileucyl'Cystine 

Tetraglycyl-glycine 

Triglycyl-glycfne  ester  (Biuret  base) 

d-aJanyl-d  alanine 

d*alnnyl-MtHicine 

d-alanyl-J-tyroaine 

I-leueyM-leucine 

1-leuejl-d'glutaraic  add 

I-leucyl-l  tvToaine 

l-prolyl-J-plienylalanine 

d-a!anyl-diglycy I  glycine 

Peptidt-s  marlced  with  an  r 


(B) 


Not  liydrolvEpd 
Glycylalnnine 
Glycyl-g!ycine 
AlanyMeuclne 
Leucyl-Hlanine 
Lcucyl -glycine 
Leucyl -leucine 
Aniinobii  ty  ry  1  glycine 
Aminobiityryinmtnobutync  acid  (B) 
Aminobutyryl-aminobutyrie  acid  (A) 
Glycyl-phenylalanine 
Valyl-giycine 
Diglycyl -glycine 
Triglycyl-glycine 
D i leiicy  1  glycy  I  glycine 
d-alan^H-l'Dlanine 
l-alany  1-1 -alanine 
l'k»ucyl-g]ycine 
lleucyl-d-leucine 
d-leucyl-Meucine 


are  the  racemic  compounds. 


In  the  second  place  (B)  the  power  of  being  digested  depends  on  the 
number  of  amino-acids  present  in  the  chain.  Thus  the  letraglycyl- 
glycine  containing  ^ve  glycine  radicles  was  digested,  while  the  diglycyl- 
glycine  containing  three  was  not  digested. 

Different  proteolytic  enzymes  show  quite  different  powers  of  hydro- 
lyzing  the  different  polypeptides,  and  the  enzymes  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  this  way.  It  is  besides  in  the  highest  degree  signifi- 
cant that  the  enzymes  found  in  the  same  organs  in  different  kinds  of 
animals  show  different  digestive  po%vers,  and  wide  differences  exist 
between  the  different  organs  of  the  same  animal  in  its  power  of  hydro- 
lyzing  these  artificial  polypeptides.  Pepsin  will  not  digest  any  arti* 
fieial  polypeptide.  Fisther  has  suggested  that  this  is  because  it  has  not 
yet  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  long  chain,  but  it  may  be  due  to  other 
reasons.  The  various  aulolytic  enzymes,  or  proteoelastic  enzymes  as  tbey 
are  also  called,  show  very  marked  differences.  But  in  general  their 
powers  of  decomposition  are  greater  than  those  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Thus  glycyl-glyeine  is  hydrolyzed  by  the  liver  and  muscle  juice  of  the 
ox,  rabbit,  dog  and  by  kidney  press  juice,  but  not  by  the  serum  or  plasma 
of  the  horse.  Ox  plasma  digests  glycyl-dl-alanine,  but  not  glycyM- 
tyrosine.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  racemic  polypeptides 
are  digested  the  naturally-occurring,  opHcally-active,  isomers  are  the 
ones  digested  and  not  their  optical  antipodes.  Many  of  these  peptides 
are  split  if  injected  directly  into  the  blood  of  animals.    Sometimes  both 
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the  d-  and  I-  forms  are  utilized^  but  one  better  than  the  other.  In  such 
cases  it  is  possible  that  racemization  is  first  produced,  and  the  natural 
substance  then  consumed.  Often  the  unnatural  antipode  is  excreted 
more  or  less  completely. 

Sometimes  when  a  tripeptide  is  exposed  to  pancreatic  juice  or  other 
enzyme  one  of  the  amino-acids  is  split  off  very  quickly,  the  other  two 
being  separated  very  much  more  slowly;  or  again,  it  may  happen  that 
one  en2yme  breaks  the  chain  in  one  point  while  another  breaks  it  at 
another,  just  as  happens  in  the  polysaccharides.  In  the  tripep- 
tide l-leucyl-glycyl'd-alanine,  the  proteases  in  yeast  and  saliva  split 
this  into  leucine  and  the  dipeptide  glycyl-d-alanine ;  while  pancreatic 
juice  splits  oflf  d-alanine,  leaving  the  dipeptide  1-leucyl-glyeine, 
Other  examples  have  been  studied  by  Koelker  and  Abderhalden. 
By  this  means  differences  between  different  proteases  may  be 
detected. 

Law  of  the  rate  of  tryptic  digestion. — For  the  relation  between  the 
rate  of  proteolysis  by  trypsin  and  the  amount  of  the  enzyme  present  the 
same  facts  have  been  found  as  have  been  noted  under  pepsin.  If  the 
protein  is  in  solution,  if  for  example  it  be  gelatin,  there  is  an  inverse 
simple  proportionality  between  the  amount  of  enzyme  and  the  time 
required  to  digest  to  the  point  of  liquefaction.  That  is,  dx/dt^ 
KC  ,«„!.«»..  Or  log  (A/(A— X))=KC  ^^^^^  t.  In  the  gelatin  experi- 
ment log  (A/(A^ — X) )  is  constant.  If,  however,  the  determination  is 
made  by  Mett*s  tubes,  values  are  obtained  which  are  fairly  in  agreement 
with  the  Schiitz-Borissow  law,  according  to  which  the  amount  digested  in 
a  certain  time  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount  of  enzyme. 
Finally  if  fibrin  colored  blue  with  '*  spritblau  *'  is  the  substrate,  and 
the  reaction  is  followed  by  the  depth  of  color  of  the  solution^  the  same 
law  is  found  as  Griitzner  found  for  peptic  digestion  under  similar  con- 
ditions: namely,  thai  X,  the  amount  digested,  =KC^^,„p^t.  The  amount 
digested  is  proportional  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  concentration  of 
the  ferment  (Palladin).  Both  of  the  latter  relations  are  purely 
empirical. 

Pancreatic  juice  dialyzed  against  water  loses  all  its  tryptic  power,  1  ut 
it  retains  its  ereptic  power.  It  cannot  then  be  activated  by  the  addition 
of  kinase.  Kinase  does  not,  then,  hasten  the  ereptic  action  of  dialyzed 
juice,  nor  will  it  activate  trypsinogen  in  the  absence  of  salts.  Possibly 
trypsin  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  dialysis,  behaving  as  if  it  were  a 
globulin.  These  experiments  aJiow  that  the  juice  contains  at  least  two 
enzymes. 

Pancreatic  nuclease. — Common  foodstuffs  generally  contain  nucleic 
acid.  This  is  not  digested  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  There  is  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  a  nuclease  which  acts  on  the  nucleic  acids  of  the  foods  and 
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reduces  them  probably  to  phosphoric  acid,  nuclein  bases  and  carbo- 
hydrate. From  the  pig's  pancreas  (but  the  juice  was  not  examined) 
Jones  extracted  a  nuclease  (tetranucleotidase)  which  had  the  property 
of  splitting  guanylic  acid  from  yeast  nucleic  acid.  The  investigations 
of  Loudon  show  that  nucleins  are  digested  after  reaching  this  portion 
of  the  intestine,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  is 
the  active  principle.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  presence  of  guanylic 
acid  in  the  pancreas,  and  presumably  outside  the  nucleus,  may  be  cor- 
related with  the  presence  of  this  enzyme.  It  is  possible  that  the  nuclease 
is  in  union  with  the  guanylic  acid  of  the  gland  which  thus  serves  as  a 
colloidal,  non-digestible  substrate. 

Pancreatic  juice.  Summary. — The  digestive  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  When  mixed  with  bile  and  intes- 
tinal juice  it  very  rapidly  splits  by  liydrolysis  and  emulsifies  fats;  it 
reduces  starches,  dextrins  and  glycogen  to  maltose  and  glucose;  it 
inverts  cane  sugar,  at  times,  and  in  young  animals  it  has  the 
power  of  converting  lactose  into  glucose  and  galactose;  it  attacks 
the  partially  digested  peptones,  alburaoscs,  etc.,  of  the  chyme,  very 
quickly  hydrolyziug  them  into  di-  and  tri-peptides  Eind  crystalline 
amiuo-acids  which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction;  it  digests  nucleic 
acid. 

Pancreatic  juice  mixed  with  bile  and  intestinal  juice  often  regurgi- 
tates into  the  stomach,  as  was  mentioned  when  digestion  in  that  organ 
was  discussed.  By  stimulating  this  regurgitation  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
samples  for  clinical  examination.  Boldyreff  recommends  the  following 
method:  The  person  should  have  eaten  the  day  before  only  a  small 
amount  of  easily  digested  food.  The  following  morning  200  c.c.  of  olive 
oil  containing  2  per  cent  oleic  acid  is  given  on  an  empty  stomach.  After 
l-ll-  hours  the  stomach  is  emptied  with  a  stomach  tube.  The  contents 
settle  in  an  oily  upper  layer  and  a  watery  lower  layer.  The  latter  is 
often  alkaline  in  reaction  and  slightly  brown  in  color.  This  can  be 
tested  for  its  tryptic  activity  by  making  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  adding  fibrin.  To  see  if  it  has  pepsin  it  may  be  exam- 
ined in  acid  solution.  Digestion  in  the  alkaline  solution  indicates  the 
presence  of  pancreatic  juice.  The  juice  may  also  be  investigated  for  its 
other  pancreatic  ferments. 

THE  BILE. — The  third  of  the  juices  co-operating  in  duodenal  diges- 
tion is  the  bile.  Tlie  bile,  or  gall,  the  external  secretion  of  the  liver,  made 
two  (black  bile  and  yellow  bile)  of  the  four  cardinal  humors  of  Hip- 
pocrates. It  early  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  and  laity  alike, 
partly  because  its  formation  was  apparently  the  only  function  of  one  of 
the  largest  organs  of  the  body,  the  livery  partly  because  of  its  green  or 
golden  color  and  viscidity;  partly  because  of  its  extremely  bitter  taste 
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and  Uie  yellow  appearance  of  the  skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes  when  its 
outflow  from  the  gall  bladder  was  blocked;  and  partly  because  of  the 
formation  of  gall  stones  and  the  extreme  pain  of  their  expulsion  from 
the  gall  bladder.  But  while  curiosity  was  very  early  excited  as  to  the 
functions  of  this  liquid,  its  real  function  has  become  known  only  within 
the  past  lialf  century,  and  indeed  it  is  still  probably  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  composition,  also,  is  in  many  important  particulars  still 
obscure  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  valuable  discoveries 
remain  to  be  made  concerning  its  composition,  function,  formation  and 
secretion. 

The  bile  in  human  beings  as  it  flows  from  a  temporary  biliary  fistula 
is  generally  of  a  clear,  golden  yellow  or  brownish  yellow  color,  but  it 
is  sometimes  an  olive  green ;  it  is  very  bitter  and  has  a  slimy  consistence. 
The  bile  taken  from  the  gall  bladder  after  death  is  generally  of  a 
brownish  green  color,  and  is  more  viscid,  containing  more  solids  and 
more  phosphoprotein  (false  mucin)  than  that  flowing  from  a  tempo- 
rary fistula.  The  viscidity  of  the  bile  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bile  is  secreted  under  so  small  a  secretory  pressure  that 
the  viscous  bile  may  offer  such  a  resistance  as  to  block  wholly  or  partially 
its  outflow;  and  under  these  circumstances  reabsorption  takes  place 
through  the  lymph  vessels,  leading  to  the  appearance  of  bile  pigment 
in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  excretions,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  icterus  (Greek,  ikteroSf  jaundice)  or  jaundice.  The  color  olf 
bile  is  generally  yellow  brown,  but  it  may  be  green  in  its  fresh  state. 
If  green,  it  readily  changes  by  reduction,  which  may  be  produced  by 
putrefactive  changes  or  by  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder,  or  possibly  even 
by  internal  changes  in  tlie  bile  itself,  into  a  reddish  or  golden  brown. 
The  freezing  point  of  human  bile  is  just  about  that  of  the  blood,  ie., 
— 0.55"  to  — 0.61'  C,  so  that  its  osmotic  pressure  is  about  the  same  or 
possibly  a  little  gi*eatcr  than  that  of  the  blood.  In  this  respect  the  bile 
differs  from  most  other  secretions  which  generally  have  a  freezing  point 
than  that  of  the  blood. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  the  bile  is  different  in  every 
species  of  animal  examined,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  biles  contain  three 
characteristic  and  very  important  substances:  1.  The  bile  pigments; 
2.  the  bile  salts ;  and  3,  eholesteroL  The  bile  salts  vary  with  the  species. 
In  the  elasmobranch  fishes  they  differ  widely  from  those  present  in 
most  animals.  Most,  if  not  all,  biles  contain  also  some  phosphatide 
(phospholipin). 

Human  bile  has  been  obtained  for  analysis  either  from  biliary  fistulas 
or  from  the  gall  bladder  of  recently  executed  criminals  or  persons  dead 
by  accident.  The  composition  is  indicated  in  the  table.  Bile  is  generally 
iMnitral  or  faintly  alkaline  in  reaction  to  litmus. 
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CORfPOSlTION  OF  TTIE  BILE. 
Bladdeq  Bile. 

Frerlchs  v.  Gomp  -  Beeanez 

Water   86.00  85.02  82.27  89.81 

Solids    ,. 14.00  14.08  17.73  10.19 

Bile  salts    .... 7,22  9.14  10.7&  5.65 

Mucin  and  pigroenta   2.C6  2.98  2.21  1,145 

L  ]iol«:iterol 0.16  0.20  4.73  3.09 

Fjit 0.32  0,93 

Inorganic    ..  0.65  0.77  1.08  0.62 

Fistula  Bile  (Ham  mars  ten}. 

Water    07.48  96.47  97.46 

Solids      2.52  3.63  2.54 

Bill-  *nlta     . 0.03  1,82  0.90 

Tttunichobte  , 0.30  0.21  0.22 

GJ>tm'lio!3ite    0.63  1.61  0.68 

FflUy  ncide 0.12  0.14  0.10 

Miicni  niid  (ugraenU 0.53  0,43  0.52 

Cliolr.-t.ToI    .    . . 0.06  0. 16  0.1 5 

U'fiUiiii  -f  Kut     0.02  0.096  0.06 

Soluble  HHlta   0.81  0.68  0.73 

lusolubti?  salti*                                           _  0.025  0.05  0.02 

Tl)e  composition  of  bile  flowing  from  a  biliary  fistula  differs  consid- 
erably from  that  of  bile  taken  from  the  gall  bladder.  The  fistula  bile 
is  less  concentrated  the  more  eoitipletel^^  the  bile  bas  been  cut  off  from 
the  intestine.  Thus  bile  from  a  complete  fistula  in  a  woman  was  found 
by  PfafF  and  Batch  to  contain  only  3  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  Ham- 
mansten  found  similar  figures  j  whereas  bile  from  the  jjall  bladder  con- 
tains from  10-20  per  cent,  of  total  solids.  Moreover,  of  the  total  solids 
of  fistula  bile  30-50  per  cent,  are  inorganic,  whereas  in  human  bladder 
bile  only  about  6  per  cent,  are  inorganic.  The  freezing  point  of  the 
bladder  and  of  the  fistula  bile  does  not  greatly  ditfer,  although  that  of 
the  bladder  bile  is  somewhat  lower.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  some 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  bladder  bile  are  probably  in  colloidal 
solution,  so  that  they  do  not  much  affect  the  freezing  point.  The  greater 
eoneentration  of  the  bladder  bile  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  reabsorption 
ol  water  in  the  gall  bladder,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  this.  It  is 
more  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  organic  matters^ 
mucin,  phosphoprotcin  and  possibly  some  cholesterol,  are  added  during 
the  stay  of  the  bile  in  the  bladder,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  bile  is  diverted  from  the  intestine,  as  it  is  in  most  fistulas, 
there  is  no  reabsorption  of  the  bile  and  hence  the  bile  salts  are  not 
re-CvXcreted  as  they  nnrraally  are. 

Secretion  of  bile. — The  bile  is  poured  into  the  duodenum  in  man 
about  4-5  inches  below  the  pylorus  through  the  ductus  choledochns.  This 
duct  opens  very  close  to  or  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  pancreatic 
ducts  (Wirsung's)^  so  that  these  two  secretions  are  intimately  mixed 
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as  they  are  poured  out  into  the  acid  chyme  coming  from  the  stomach. 
They  are  also  mixed  with  the  duodonal  juice,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  these  three  secretions  mutually  interact  with  each  otiier  and  with 
ihe  ehyrae  and  together  form  a  digestive  fiuid  very  powerful  and  capable 
of  digesting  and  dissolving  all  classes  of  foodstuffs. 

The  amount^  character  and  time  relations  of  the  bile  secretion  can 
be  studied  by  means  of  a  fistula,  either  temporary  or  pennauent.  In  a 
permanent  fistula  the  gal!  bladder  is  opened,  bronght  where  possible  to 
the  surface,  drained  and  fastened  in  the  skin  in  such  a  way  that  an 
opening  persists  to  the  exterior.  If  it  is  desired  to  block  completely  all 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  it  is  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the 
common  bile  duct  (ductus  eholedochus),  and  even  then  the  connection 
with  the  intestine  may  in  time  be  re-established,  so  great  are  the  repara- 
tive powers  of  animal  tissues.  As  a  rule,  however,  tJiis  connection  Is 
not  re-established  and  the  bile  passes  altogether  to  the  exterior*  If  no 
resection  of  the  duct  is  practised,  some  of  the  bile  may  continue  to  find 
its  way  into  tlie  intestine,  and  in  human  beings  and  dogs,  if  no  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  external  opening  will  ultimately  close  and 
normal  connections  with  the  intestine  will  be  re-established.  The  method 
usually  employed  in  making  such  fistulas  in  dogs  is  that  of  Dastre.  Such 
temporary  fistulas  are  not  uncommon  in  human  beings  following  opera- 
tions for  gall  stones,  or  for  infection  of  the  gall  bladder. 

The  secretion  of  bile  from  such  a  fistula  is  found  to  be  continuous, 
but  by  no  means  uniform.  It  is  indeed  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in 
amount  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  causes  of  these  fluctua- 
tions are  still  quite  obscure.  While  the  formation  of  the  bile  and  its 
flow  from  the  fistula  are  thus  continuous,  the  flow  from  the  ductus 
choledochus  into  the  intestine  is  intermittent,  at  least  in  those  animals 
provided  with  a  gall  bladder,  and  occurs  only  when  acid  cliyme  is  dis- 
charged  from  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine.  The  irregularity  of  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  from  a  fistula  is  illustrated  in  the  following  figures 
which  give  the  secretion  from  a  biliarj'  fistula  in  a  woman  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  as  recorded  by  Pfaff  and  Balch : 


8  a.m. 

-  2  p.m. 

149  C.C. 

2  p.m. 

-8  p,m. 

84 

8  p.m. 

■  2  a.m. 

06 

2  a.m. 

-  8  a.m. 

130 

8  a.m. 

-  2  p.m. 

170 

2  p.m. 

-8  p.m. 

129 

8  p.m. 

-2  a.m. 

70 

2  a.m. 

♦  8  a.m. 

105 

The  hourly  secretion  is  subject  to  a  wide  diurnal  variation,  being 
least  in  the  hours  of  the  early  morning  from  2-5  a.m.,  rising  rapidly 
after  this  time  and  culminating,  as  a  rule,  about  1-3  p.m.,  thereafter 
decreasing  with  some  fluctuations.    It  thus  runs  a  course  not  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  body  temperature,  which  is  at  a  minimum  about  3-5 
A.M.  and  at  a  maximum  about  4-5  p.m.  Other  functions  of  the  body  also 
show  such  a  diurnal  or  rJiythmic  variation.  Similar  variations  in  the 
flow  of  bile  from  a  human  fistula  have  been  reported  also  by  others. 
There  are,  besides  the  main  variations  in  flow  already  mentioned,  other 
variations  apparently  related  io  some  way»  not  at  present  clear,  to 
digestion.  Thus  in  the  case  of  PfalT  and  Balch  the  great  rise  in  the  early 
morning  coincided  with  breakfast  and  the  next  great  rise  with  dinner, 
but  sometimes  the  rise  came  before  and  sometimes  after  dinner,  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  maximum  outflow  was  not  coincident  with  any  ascer- 
tainable phase  of  digestion.  In  another  case  the  flow  often  showed  a 
remarkable  fall  immediately  after  a  meal,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
afternoon  tea,  and  the  authors  suggested  that  possibly  this  sharp  fall 
might  be  due  to  closure  of  the  pylorus  following  the  taking  of  food,  thus 
diminishing  the  discbarge  of  acid  into  the  intestine  and  so  reducing  the 
stimulation  by  the  secretin  formed  when  acid  is  discharged.  The  flow 
from  a  dog^s  fistula  shows  somewhat  similar  variations. 

Amount  of  bile  secreted  per  day. — The  amount  of  bile  secreted  per 
day  by  a  human  being  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy. 
Pfaff  and  Balch  report  in  Iheir  case  a  secretion  of  525  c.c,  per  day,  and 
similar  results  have  been  reported  by  others.  These  figures,  however, 
while  they  may  give  \is  some  idea  of  the  amount  secreted,  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  certain  index  of  tlie  amount  normally  produced,  since  they 
are  all  of  them  from  permanent  fistulas.  It  has  been  shown  that,  if 
bile  is  poured  into  the  intestine,  the  secretion  is  increased  both  in  con- 
centration and  amount.  In  these  cases  no  bile  was  finding  entrance  to 
the  intestine,  and  hence  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the  secretion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  acid  of  the  chyme  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  formation 
and  the  discharge  of  bile  from  the  liver*  Now  in  the  absence  of  the  bile 
it  is  possible  that  the  acid  chyme  remains  acid  for  a  longer  time  than 
normal  and  thus  acts  as  a  stimulus  for  a  longer  time.  The  absence  of 
the  bile  in  this  way  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  more 
bile  than  usual.  It  is  hence  impossible  to  say  whether  550  c.c.  per  day 
represents  the  secretion  of  bile  in  the  human  adult  or  not,  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  health  and  when  the  bile  finds  its  way  into  the  intestine 
the  excretion  is  larger  rather  than  smaller  than  this. 

The  amount  of  the  bile  formed  is  dependent  also  on  various  other 
factors,  particularly  on  diet.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
of  all  investigators  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  at  a  maximum  on  a 
meat  diet  and  at  a  minimum  on  a  carbohydrate  diet.  After  hemorrhage 
the  amount  and  solids  of  the  bile  are  both  reduced.  Drinking  water 
does  not  apparently  influence  the  secretion.  In  starvation  the  bile  con- 
tinues to  be  formed,  in  dogs  at  least,  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  it 
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does  not  materially  change  its  composition,  although  it  decreases  in 
amount.    The  following  experiment  of  Albertom  shows  this  fact: 

Box  Secreted  on  Sucoebsive  Dats  of  Fastiko  by  a  Doo.    Wt.  21  kgs. 


DnjH  of 

Fresh  bJlc- 

Drj  bile- 

N 

Bile  dry— 

N- 

fulL 

grnma 

gram« 

per  cunt. 

per  cent. 

1 

74.75 

3.45 

0.115 

4.61 

0.153 

2 

40.65 

3.34 

0.118 

8.21 

0.2fl0 

3 

31.25 

2.48 

0.08 

7.90 

0.250 

5 

40.25 

2.10 

0.123 

5.21 

0.305 

10 

33.25 

2.01 

0.080 

6.04 

0.240 

IT 

23,00 

2.11 

0.079 

0.18 

0,343 

21 

25.00 

3.05 

0.120 

12.2 

0.480 

23 

24.05 

1.75 

0.073 

7.20 

0.303 

27 

10.00 

1.37 

0.200 

8.50 

1.625  Died, 

Functions  of  the  bile. — ^If  the  bile  is  cut  off  from  the  intestine  and 
drained  to  the  outside  by  a  fistula,  very  serious  disturbances  of  digestion 
follow.  In  dogs  and  human  beings  the  feces  lose  their  color,  they  beeomej 
clay-colored ;  tlicy  increase  great Jy  in  amount  and  become  very  fatty 
if  fat  is  taken  in  the  food;  constipation  generally  occurs;  and  the  odor 
of  the  feces  is  very  strong  and  offensive,  putrefaction  evidently  being 
very  marked.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  person  or  dog  may  eat 
voraciously,  there  is  a  constant  loss  of  weight,  and  dogs,  at  any  rate, 
die  in  extreme  emaciation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  if  they  be 
prevented  from  licking  the  fistula  and  thus  swallowing  their  own  bile. 
Both  human  beings  and  dogs  acquire  a  distaste  for  fate  if  the  bile  is  cut 
off  from  the  intestine  and  will  not  willingly  eat  fatty  food. 

The  changes  just  described  show  that  the  ab.sence  of  the  bile  isj 
followed  particularly  by  a  failure  to  absorb  fat,  but  the  reabsorptioa 
of  other  foodstuffs,  profeins  as  w^ell,  is  also  diminished.  The  direct 
examination  of  the  bile  shows  that  it  has  itself  cither  no  power  of  diges- 
tion at  all  or  but  slight*aotion  on  citlier  fats,  stiircho-s  or  proteins.  It  is 
true  that  human  bile  is  said  to  have  some  solvent  action  on  fibrin  but  not 
on  coagulated  egg  white ;  but  on  the  whole  the  bile  itself  does  not  contain 
digestive  enzymes.  It  has,  however,  very  remarkable  powers  of  aiding 
the  digestive  action  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  and  in  helping 
the  absorption  of  fats," 

The  power  of  the  bile  to  aid  the  digestion  of  fats  by  the  pancreas 
was  observed  by  Claude  Bernard,  who  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  bile,  pancreatic  and  duodenal  juice  in  diges- 
tion. It  was  particularly  studied  hy  Rachford,  who  found  that  the 
power  of  the  pancreatic  juice  of  splitting  fats  was  increased  two  to  three 
^imes  if  bile  were  present  in  the  digestive  mixture,  and  it  has  been 
recently  reinvestigated  by  von  Fiirth  and  Sehiitz,  who  found  that  the 
addition  of  5  c.c.  of  bile  to  20  c.c.  neutralized  olive-oil  emulsion  contain 
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ing  steapsin  increased  the  amount  of  acid  formed  from  5-10  times  over 
that  formed  by  the  steapsin  atone. 

Rachford  did  not  find  any  accelerating  action  of  the  bile  on  amylase, 
but  he  thought  that  the  digestion  of  proteins  was  accelerated.  Other 
observers  failed  to  find  any  accelerating  action  of  bile  on  tryptic  diges- 
tion^ so  tJiat  the  matter  has  been  uncertain,  but  recently  this  work  has 
been  repeated  with  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  from  permanent  fistulas 
of  dogs.  No  accelerating  action  on  the  protein  digestion  of  pancreatic 
juice  and  intestinal  juice  was  observed,  but  there  was  a  slight  favoring 
action  on  amy  I  opsin. 

The  substance  in  the  bile  which  tlius  accelerates  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreas  was  found  by  Rachford  to  be  the  bile  salts, 
sodium  tanrocholate  and  glycocholate,  which  were  almost  as  favorable 
as  the  bile  itself.  Hewlett,  who  repeated  his  experiments,  attributed  the 
action  of  the  bile  to  the  lecithin  it  contained  rather  than  to  the  bile 
salts.  Haminarsten  has  recently  shown  that  human  bile  has  a  very 
large  amount  of  lecithin,  or  other  phospholipin,  in  it>  so  that  Hewlett's 
results  seemed  not  unlikely,  but  von  Fiirth  and  Schiitz  in  re-examining 
the  whole  matter  and  using  synthetic  bile  salts,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  lecithin  as  an  impurity  in  the  salts,  have 
shown  that  the  wliole  power  of  the  bile  is  due  to  the  bile  salts  and  that 
sodium  chelate  acts  as  well  as  the  glycocholate  or  tanrocholate. 

Circulation  of  the  bile.  Role  in  absorption. — But  not  only  do  the 
bile  salts  thus  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  digestion  of  fats;  they 
play  a  not  less  important  and  certainly  a  very  illuminating  role  in  the 
absorption  of  fats.  In  the  absence  of  bile  the  fatty  matter  in  the  feces 
is  found  to  have  been  split  into  fatty  acids,  but  these  have  not  been 
absorbed.  It  might  be,  of  course,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  bile  this 
splitting  took  place  too  far  down  the  intestine  for  absorption  to  occur 
and  the  bile  might  by  accelerating  the  splitting 'cause  it  to  occur  so  far 
up  in  the  gut  that  absorption  could  take  place;  but  whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  quite  another  way  bile  influences 
absorption,  if  indeed  it  does  not  play  the  major  role  in  the  mechanism 
of  absorption.  When  fats  are  being  digested  and  absorbed,  all  the  lymph 
vessels  leading  from  the  intestine  across  the  mesentery  to  the  receptacu- 
lum  chylii  and  so  to  the  thoracic  duct  are  filled  with  a  white  milky  lymph 
called  chyle ;  and  it  is  by  this  path  mainly,  and  not  by  the  portal  circula* 
tion,  that  the  fats  are  absorbed.  Now,  if  the  bile  is  cut  oft  from  the  intes- 
tine of  a  dog  and  fat  is  fed  the  ehyliferous  vessels  no  longer  are  white, 
but  filled  with  a  lymph  not  more  than  opalescent.  Evidently  in  the 
absence  of  bile  fat  does  not  pass  into  the  chyle  vessels.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  absorbed  even  if  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  soap,  or  as  a 
fatty  acid. 
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A  further  study  of  the  manner  in  which  bile  affects  the  absorption 
has  led  to  the  discovery  that  bile  is  able  to  dissolve  large  amounts  of 
fatty  acids.  Oleic  acid  is  the  more  soluble  in  bile,  but  palmitic,  stearic 
as  well,  acids  which  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  are  soluble  in  bile. 
This  solvent  power  of  the  bile  for  fatty  acid  is  due  at  least  in  large 
measure  to  the  bile  salts.  The  probability  is  that  the  fatty  acids  form  a 
loose  union  either  with  their  amino  groups  or  in  some  other  way,  pos- 
sibly by  cohesion.  One  or  more  molecules  of  fatty  acid  are  perhaps  thus 
united  to  the  one  molecule  chemically  bound  to  the  bile  salt.  Tho 
fatty  acids  embark  as  it  were  on  molecules  of  glycocholate  and  taurocho- 
late  and  by  this  means  they  are  ferried  across  the  cell  membranes  and 
into  the  lymph  channels.  The  bile  salts  thus  reabsorbed  arc  thrown  into 
the  bloody  carried  to  the  liver  and  are  there  re-excreted.  There  is  thus 
a  circulation  of  bile  salts  from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestine  and  from 
the  intestine  to  the  bloody  by  which  they  are  carried  to  the  liver  and 
re-excreted.  Each  molecule  of  bile  salt  can  thus  function,  theoretically 
at  least,  over  and  over  again. 

The  circulation  of  the  bile  was  first  particularly  emphasized  by 
Schiff,  although  its  possible  occurrence  had  been  suggested  before  that 
by  Liebig.  Schiff  observed  that  the  flow  of  bile  from  a  biliary  fistula 
was  greatly  increased,  and  in  particular  the  bile  solids  were  increased 
when  bile  was  put  into  the  intestine.  He  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  fistula  is  first  made  the  bile  flowing  from  it  is  far  more  con- 
centrated than  that  coming  after  six  hours  or  more.  This  decline  in 
total  solids  and  amount  of  bile  and  the  imme<liate  increase  of  both  when 
bOe  was  admitted  to  the  intestine  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  bile,  or 
at  least  the  bile  salts,  were  reabsorbed  and  re-excreted  and  thus  circu- 
lated. This  fact  has  been  established  by  subsequent  observation,  and 
particularly  by  the  observations  of  Stadelmann,  who  found  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  bile  salts  put  directly  into  the  intestine  were  re-excrete<l. 
How  impossible  it  is  for  any  process  of  diffusion  to  explain  secretion 
is  shown  by  this  excretion  of  bile  salts  which  are  picked  out  from  tin* 
blood,  where  they  exist  in  the  smallest  proportions,  and  carried  throiigli 
the  liver  cells  and  into  the  bile,  where  their  concentration  is  many  thou- 
sand times  as  great  as  that  in  the  blood. 

Influence  of  bile  on  intestinal  putrefaction.^ — Bile  has  a  marked 
influence  in  reducing  intestinal  putrefaction  and  in  stimulating  peri- 
stalsis. It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  must  have  antiseptic  properties,  but 
bile  is  itself  easily  putrescible,  at  least  as  long  as  it  contains  mucin. 
In  fact,  bile  is  a  fair  culture  medium  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  gall  bladder  becomes  infected,  as  in  tjT^hoid  fever,  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  permanent  culture  medium,  constantly  feeding 
bacteria  into  the  intestine.    The  role  of  the  bile  in  reducing  putrefaction 
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is,  hence,  probably  an  indirect  one;  by  stimulating  digestion  and  aiding 
absorption  it  prevents  the  accumulation  of  putrcseible  materials,  aud 
by  its  peristaltic  stimulating  powers  it  sweeps  the  bacteria  out  of  the 
body  and  prevents  constipation.    Bile  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  laxative. 

Summary  of  the  functions  of  the  bile. — ^The  bile  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  digestion  aud  absorption  of  the  foods.  While  of  itself 
it  has  little  digestive  action,  it  stimulates  greatly  the  digestion  of  the 
fats  by  steapsin  and  other  lipases,  and  it  holds  iti  solution  the  fatty  acids 
set  free.  By  its  alkalinity  aud  because  the  bile  salts,  the  taurocholate 
and  glycocholate  and  other  similar  salts,  are  salts  of  weak  acids,  it  helps 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  chyme  and  so  makes  a  favorable  medium  for 
the  action  of  trypsin  and  amylopsin.  Even  more  important  is  its  role 
in  absorption,  since  in  its  absence  absorption  is  much  reduced.  The  fatty 
acids  combine  cheoiically  or  physically  with  the  bile  acids  and  the  com- 
bination passes  into  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells  with  ease.  The  bile 
salts  are  then  freed  from  the  fatty  acids  and  carried  to  the  liver,  where 
they  are  re-excreted,  thus  forming  a  circulation  of  the  bile.  By  stimu- 
lating peristalsis  and  absorption,  putrefaction  is  much  reduced.  Bile 
is  a  natural  laxative. 

Bile  acts  also  as  a  channel  for  excretion  of  various  substances. 
Cholesterol  is  excreted  in  the  bile  and  bile  is  the  only  fluid  of  the  body 
which  will  dissolve  this  substance.  In  addition  the  bile  pigments  appear 
to  be  purely  excretory  substances  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
blood  pigment.  So  far  as  knowTi  they  play  no  part  in  the  physiology  of 
the  bowel.  Other  substances  may  also  appear  in  the  bile,  such  as  toxins 
or  metallic  poisons  of  various  kinds. 

With  this  statement  of  function  we  may  now  consider  the  chemistry 
of  the  various  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  pigments,  salts,  lipins  and 
mucin,  and  the  manner  and  place  of  their  origin. 

Chemistry  of  the  bile  pigments. — The  peculiar  color  of  the  bile  is 
due  to  several  pigments,  of  which  the  most  important  is  bilirubin,  which 
is  the  mother  substance  of  most  of  the  others.  This  is  the  pigment  which 
gives  the  golden  red  color  to  bile;  it  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into 
a  green  pigment,  biliverdin;  and  by  further  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
a  series  of  colored  substances,  of  which  bilicyanin,  a  blue  pigment,  may 
be  particularly  mentioned.  By  reduction  it  forms  urobilin,  a  pigment  of 
the  urine.  Bilirubin  is  derived  from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and 
the  amount  of  bilirubin,  or  the  other  pigments  derived  from  it,  in  the 
bile  may  be  increased  by  any  means  which  causes  laking  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  frees  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 

Bilirubin. — The  chemical  composition  of  bilirubin  is  still  uncertain. 
It  is  a  crystalline,  organic,  iron-free  compound,  of  wliic^h  the  formula  is 
either  C34H,6N^O^  or  more  probably  CaaH^oN^Oa,  according  to  Willstaet- 
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ter.  The  last  formula  makes  bilirubin  isomeric  with  heraatoporphyrin. 
It  yields  on  oxidation  hematic  acid,  CJIaNO^ ;  on  reduction  with  bydri- 

Podic  acid,  zinc  or  other  reducing  agents  it  yields  hemopyrrol.  This  latter 
substance  is  a  mixture  of  substituted  pyrrols  from,  which  there  have 
been  isolated  methyl,  ethyl  pyrrol  and  2,  3-dimethyl,  4-ethyl  pyrrol. 

^^^f  Dimetbyl'ethyl'pyrrol.  Phyllopyrrol. 

Bilirubin  is  an  acid  and  in  the  soluble  form  is  present  as  the  sodium  salt. 
It  probably  contains  four  substituted  pyrrol  nuclei.  The  way  they  are 
put  together  is  uncertain.  The  following  formulas  have  been  suggested 
for  hematoporphyrin,  and  also  of  bilirubin,  by  Willstaetter  and  Fischer, 
although  other  formulas  also  have  been  proposed.     This  will  serve  to 

_     indicate  the  genera!  nature  of  the  compound. 
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Formula  of  bilirubin  suggested  by  Fischer  and  Riise,  C^^H^|,N^O^, 
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Possible  formula  of  hematoporphyrin,  C^gH^^N^O^. 

The  acid  character  and  the  substituted  pyrrol  nuclei  are  to  be  seen 
^  this  formula.  In  their  chemical  nature,  then,  the  bile  pigments  are 
clearly  oxidation  products  of  hemaiin,  the  colored  constituent  of 
hemoglobin.     Oxidation   products  similar  to   those   of  bilirubin   and 
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hematin  are  obtained  from  eliloropliyll ;  all  three  yield  hematic  aeid,  and 
the  two  latter  and  mesobilirubiu  yield  methyl -ethyl-maleic  imide. 


COOH— CH.— CH^— C  :=  C— CHj 


0=0     c=o 

Hematic  acid. 


CH^--CH^^C  =  C— CH^ 
0=0      C=0 

Metbyl-etbyl-maleic-imide, 


In  every  spot  of  extravasated  blood  {'*  black  and  blue  spot  ")  this 
conversion  of  hematin  into  pigments  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
bile  pigments  may  be  seen.  Pyrrol,  which  thus  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  the  molecule  of  the  pigments  of  bile,  blood,  urine  and  chlorophyll, 
is  found  in  the  protein  molecule  in  tryptophane,  and  in  the  reduced 
form  in  proline. 

Properties  mid  preparation  of  hiliruhin.  Amorphous  reddish -brown 
powder,  or  reddish-yellow  or  brown  crystals.  Crystallizes  readily  from 
chloroform  solution  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Long  needles.  Insolu- 
ble in  water ;  soluble  in  warm  chloroform,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold  ;  more 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  ether^  amyl  alcohol  or 
glycerol.  Soluble  in  dilute  alkalies.  The  alkali  salts  are  insoluble  in 
chloroform.  The  solutions  show  no  absorption  bands.  Solutions  of 
bilirubin  in  dilute  alkali  are  precipitated  by  milk  of  lime.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  alkali  salt  of  bilirubin  treated  with  ammonia  and  then  with 
some  zinc  chloride  becomes  first  deep  orange,  which  changes  to  brownish 
green  and  finally  green.  The  solution  then  shows  absorption  bands  close 
to  the  C  line  and  between  C  and  D. 

Bilirubin  is  most  easily  prepared  from  gall  stones  of  cattle.  The 
stones  are  powdered  and  extracted  successively  with  ether,  boiling  water, 
10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  these 
extractions  cholesterol,  bile  salts,  miperal  constituents,  green  coloring 
matter,  choleprasin  are  removed.  The  residue  is  washed  with  water, 
dried  and  extracted  with  boiling  chloroform.  The  bilirubin  crystal- 
115568  out  of  the  chloroform  on  cooling.  It  may  be  recr>'staUized  from 
hot  chloroform  or  from  hot  dimethylaniline. 

The  reactions  by  which  bilirubin  may  be  detected,  namely,  those  of 
Ehrlich,  Gmelin,  Huppert  and  others,  are  described  on  page  916. 

Bill ver din. — Bilirubin  in  an  alkaline  solution  has  the  property  of 
auto  oxidation.  If  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  in  the  air,  it  changes  to 
a  green  pigment  which  is  often  present  in  the  bile,  known  as  bilivcrdin. 
The  composition  of  this  substance  is  probably  C.,:,H.,^N^O,.  It  docs  not 
crystallize.  By  further  o\-i<lation  with  nitric  acid,  or  bromine  water, 
it  develops  the  series  of  colors  noted  for  bilirubin.  At  times,  in  infants, 
especially  in  certain  diarrheas,  biliverdin  may  color  the  feces  a  bright 
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grecu.    Biliverdin  may  also  be  formed  from  bilirubin  by  gentle  oxida- 
tion by  sodium  peroxide,  or  by  Iliibrs  solution. 

Biliverdin  was  found  by  MacMueii  in  the  mesoderm  of  a  sea 
anemooe  (Actinia  mesembiyanthenum  (?)].  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  biliverdin,  wliich  contains  no  iron,  combines  spontaneously  with 
oxygen  and  gives  it  up  again  almost  as  readily  as  oxyhemoglobin. 

Properties.  Amorphous.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid 
dilute  alkalies;  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  chloroform.  The  alkali  sail 
is  precipitated  by  heavy  metals  and  ai!:aiine  earth  salts.  By  reduction 
l)y  putrefaction,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  it  is  converted  back  to  bilirubin. 
3iy  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into  b3^drobilirubin. 
Urobilin,  stercobilin,  hemibilirubin  and  hyd^bilirubin. — The  bile 
l)igments  do  not  usually  occur  in  the  feces  and  urine,  although  they  may 
«t  times  be  found  there.  Tlie  brown  color  of  the  feces  is  due  to  a  reduced 
Ijilirubin  called  stercobilin  or  urobilin.  These  two  are  probably  identical. 
Urobilin  is  one  of  the  important  coloring  matters  of  the  urina.  It  disap- 
pears from  the  urine  when  the  bile  is  pr»jveuted  from  entering  the  intes- 
tine. It  is  formed  from  bilirubin  by  tlie  reducing  action  of  the  bacteria 
of  the  gut.  It  is  to  be  found  also  id  blood  serum  and  in  bile  itself.  TIjc 
composition  of  urobilin,  or  stercobilin.  is  stil!  un<*ertain,  for  it  is  an 
amorphous  body  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  it  has  been  pre- 
pared in  a  pure  state.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  urine  by  a  urobilinogen, 
a  colorless  substance  which  is  converted  into  urobilin  by  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  air.  According  to  Fischer  and  Mcyer-Betz,  there  are  at 
least  two  of  these  urobilinogens:  namely,  hemibilirubin,  to  wJiich  they 
ascribe  the  formula  Ca^^H^^N^Ort,  and  an  unknown  substance.  By  the 
reduction  of  bilirubin  by  sodium  amalgam  a  series  of  substances  arc 
obtained  which  resemble  urobilin,  but  which  are  less  stable.  Among 
the  reduction  substances  thus  formed  may  be  mentioned  hydrobiUruhin* 
*'hich,  according  to  Maly,  has  the  formula  C.i.H.,oN,0;.  This  formula 
calls  for  9.8  per  cent,  of  N.  According  to  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  how 
ever,  urobilin  as  isolated  by  their  method  contained  but  4.11  per  cen 
of  N,  The  relation  of  these  bodie.H  is,  lliercforc,  still  umcrtain.  It  is  po 
sible  that  what  is  known  as  urobilin  is  a  mixture  of  various  pyrr* 
derivatives,  since  all  of  the  unstable  pyrrols  show  color  reactions  such 
fisihe  Ehrlich  reaction  and  the  (luorest'ence  characteristic  of  urobilin. 

Properties.  Urobilin  is  soluble  in  wate:,  but  may  be  salted  out  by 
saturating  its  solution  with  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  an  amorphous, 
bfownish  aubslanee  which  in  dilute  solution  is  reddish  yellow  or  rose  red, 
l*ut  is  nearly  colorless  if  slightly  arid.    It  i^  distinguished  by  two  proper- 

tes:  if  a  solution  is  made  faintly  ammoniacal  and  sufficient  ZnCL.  is 
itittl,  the  solution  aeciuires  a  beautiful  gi-eeu  fluorescence.  In  transmit- 
flight  it  i£  a  reddish  color.    Even  veiy  dilute  solutions  may  be  detected 
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by  tliis  property.  The  other  means  of  distinguishing  urobilin  is  by 
the  absorption  spectrum.  In  a  strong  solution  the  light  is  absorbed  from 
the  violet  end  right  up  to  Frauenhofer  line  b^  but  in  a  more  dilute  solu- 
tion there  is  a  well-defined  band  between  b  and  F,  If  ZnCl^  is  added  to 
the  solution,  another  band  appears  between  b  and  F,  but  nearer  b  than 
the  former.  Urobilin  has  the  property  of  giving  the  Ehrlich  reaction: 
tLat  is,  a  brilliant  red  color  on  the  addition  of  a  little  p-dimethylamino 
benzaldehyde  to  the  acid  solution.  This  reaction  is  given  not  only  by 
urobilin,  but  by  hemopyrrol  and  all  pyrrols  having  an  unsubstituted  H 
atom  on  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  (Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz). 
Urobilin  is  soluble  in  CHCI3  and  in  acid  alcohoL  The  method  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  u<ne  is  given  on  page  761.  Urobilinogen  is  said 
give  the  biuret  reaction. 

Cholohematin. — Besides  the  pigments  belonging  to  the  bile,  otb 
pigments  of  an  extraneous  nature  are  sometimes  found  in  it  Thus  in 
herbivorous  animals  such  as  the  rabbit,  ox,  hippopotamus,  horse  or  goat, 
when  fed  on  green  fodder,  the  bile  often  contains  a  red  pigment  with 
very  characteristic  absorption  bands  called  by  its  discoverer,  Maclilunn, 
cholohematin.  The  absorption  bands  are  the  following:  Band  1,  ^  A638 ; 
band  2,  A604— 582;  3,  A  570—558;  4,  A530— 515.  There  are  two  bands 
in  the  ultra  violet.  This  substance  is  not  a  true  bile  pigment,  but  is 
derived  from  the  chlorophyll  the  animal  has  eaten.  This  red  pigment, 
phyUoerythrinf  as  it  is  called,  is  found  in  the  feces  of  cows.  It  is  derived 
in  some  manner  from  chlorophyll,  presumably  by  the  action  of  the  bac- 
teria of  the  intestine;  it  is  absorbed,  carried  in  the  blood  to  the  liver 
and  there  excreted  in  the  bile.  If  cattle  are  fed  on  dry  fodder,  the  color 
disappears  from  the  bile  and  from  the  feces.  This  fact  illustrates  again 
that  the  bile  is  not  only  a  secretion,  but  an  excretion,  and  toxins  and 
poisons  absorbed  from  the  intestine  may  be  excreted  in  it.  Cholohematin 
is  identical  with  bilipurpurin.  It  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  feces  of 
cattle  fed  on  green  grass.  The  solution  in  chloroform  is  cherry  red.  It 
is  a  weak  base,  insoluble  in  alkali.  It  is  changed  by  HCl  to  a  blue  violet. 
It  would  be  better  to  call  it  phylloerythrin. 

Where  are  the  bile  pigments  made? — Does  the  liver  make  the  bile 
or  does  it  simply  secrete  it  from  the  blood  as  the  kidney  secretes  urine  T 
This  question  has  been  answered  by  seeing  whether  bile  pigment  and 
bile  salts  will  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  the  liver  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  circulation.  If  the  bile  duct  is  tied,  bile  pigments  and  other  salts 
accumulate  in  the  blood  of  mammals  and  birds  so  rapidly  that  they  may 
be  easily  detected  in  the  blood  serum  after  four  to  six  hours.  Now  if  the 
blood  vessels,  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  are  tied  no  such 
accumulation  occurs,  although  animals  may  live  6  to  18  hours  after 
the  operation.    Moreover,  under  such  circumstances  the  bile  pigments  do 
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not  appear  in  the  urine.  In  birds  the  liver  may  be  extirpated,  leaving 
only  very  small  remnants  about  the  vena  t^ava,  since  in  these  animals 
a  connection  exists  between  the  portal  and  kidney  veins,  by  which  the 
blood  may  return  from  the  intestine  into  the  general  circulation.  In 
birds,  geese,  ducks  and  hens,  Minkowski  and  Naunyn  found  that  there 
was  no  jaundice,  nor  did  any  bile  salts  appear  in  the  urine,  although 
the  birds  lived  in  some  instances  in  a  fairly  good  state  for  12-19  hours 
after  the  operation.  It  is  then  clear  that  normally  bile  pigments  and 
salts  are  formed  in  the  liver  itself,  although  every  black  and  blue  spot 
in  a  bruise  shows  that  the  bile  pigments  may  be  formed  from  extravasated 
blood  in  almost  any  location  in  the  body. 

The  raw  material  from  which  the  liver  makes  the  bile  pigments  is 

the  blood  pigment,  hemoglobin.     Bilirubin  and  hemato-porphyrin  are 

isomeric  substances.     The  direct  transformation  of  hematin  of  blood 

hemoglobin  into  bile  pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  is  shown  by 

the  fact  that  any  means  which  leads  to  the  setting  free  of  hemoglobin 

in  the  blood  causes  an  increase  in  the  bile  pigments  excreted ^     Thus 

inhalation   of  arscniureted   hydrogen   causes  a  great  hemolysis,  even 

leading  to  hemoglobinuria ;  and  injections  of  toluylendiamine  produce  the 

same  result.    Bile  secretion  is  greatly  increased  in  animals  poisoned  by 

these  substances.     Injection  of  hemoglobin  itself  has  a  similar  effect. 

Moreover,  liver  pulp  rapidly  destroys  hemoglobin  and,  although  it  does 

not  convert  it  into  bilirubin,  it  is  believed  to  make  it  into  an  antecedent 

of  bilirubin.     Microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  shows  the  various 

steps  in  this  transformation. 

Transformation  of  hemoglobin  into  bile  pigments. — ^We  may  now 
ask  the  question  of  the  chemistry  and  method  of  the  transformation  of 
the  blood  into  the  bile  pigmejita.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  con- 
stantly being  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  red  marrow  of  bones.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  must  somewhere  be  broken  down  and  done 
away  with  or  they  would  accumulate  in  the  blood.  All  that  is  known 
indicates  that  it  is  in  the  liver  that  this  destruction  takes  place,  at  least 
in  the  birds  and  amphibia,  but  that  in  mammals  the  spleen  also  plays 
an  important,  and  perhaps  the  more  important,  role.  The  destruction  of 
coq)U3cle8  in  the  liver  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  simple  and  direct 
<^xpedient  of  counting  the  corpuscles  in  the  portal  and  hepatic  bloods. 
Counts  of  this  sort  reveal  no  appreciable  differences  between  the  blood 
Altering  and  leaving  the  Hvor,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would, 
imce  so  rapid  is  the  blood  flow  through  this  organ  and  so  large  is  it, 
Alt  in  any  single  passage  of  the  blood  but  a  very  few  corpuscles  can 
POttibly  succumb.  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  do  thus  die  and  degenerate  in  the  liver  tissue  of  both  birds  and 
amphibia,  since  both  normally  and  when  their  decomposition  is  accel- 
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erated  by  blood  poisons,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  the  process  of 
decomposition  is  easily  tiemoastrable  by  the  microscope.  Minkowski  and 
Naunyn  have  particularly  studied  these  processes  in  bird's  liver  and  in 
rabbits  after  poisoning  with  arseniureted  hydrogen,  and  Keyes  has 
recently  shown  the  same  processes  in  normal  livers  of  birds  and  amphibia. 
There  are  many  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  our  minds  as  we 
approach  this  problem.  Does  the  liver  secrete  into  the  blood  a  sub- 
stance hemolytic  in  nature,  wbich  is  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  dissolve 
all  the  corpuscles  but  only  the  weakest  ones?  And  does  this  hemolytic 
substance  cause  a  discharge  of  the  hemoglobin  into  the  plasma  of  the 
blood  from  which  the  liver  cells  pick  it  up?  or  are  the  corpuscles  engulfed 
as  such  by  some  of  the  phagocytic  cells  of  the  liver  which  by  intracellular 
action  destroy  the  corpuscles T  If  part  of  the  hemoglobin  is  made  into 
bilirubin,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  corpuscle  f  There  are  in  the 
liver  two  quite  distinct  tissues:  the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  glandular  tissue.  Are  both  of  these  tissues  or  only  one  of  them 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  bile  from  blood?  While  these 
questions  cannot  as  yet  be  fully  answered,  certain  facts  have  been 
discovered. 

The  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels  constitutes  a  great  organ  extend- 
ing everywhere  in  the  body,  for  which  no  function  has  as  j'^et  been  found 
beyond  that  of  serving  as  the  lining  of  a  tubular  conduit  of  the  blood. 
Is  this  its  only  function?  or  is  it  concerned  also  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  ■  of  its  proteins,  plasma  and  blood  cells!  Or 
does  it  play  an  important  part  in  the  regidation  of  the  composition  of 
the  blood  and  the  determination  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  by  the  production  of  substances  which  act  upon  the  colloids 
of  the  plasma,  afecting  frictional  resistance  t  We  cannot  as  yet  answer 
these  questions,  for  we  know  neither  where  the  blood  proteins  arise  nor 
the  functions  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear 
and  that  is  that  these  capillary  cells  must  certainly  play  an  important 
part  in  the  control  of  lymph  formation,  to  which  they  si  and  somewhat 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  glomerular  cells  of  the  kidney  to  urine  forma- 
tion. They  are  also  endowed,  in  certain  regions  at  least,  with  phagocytic 
powers  and.  indeed,  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  giant  phagocyte 
cells  found  in  tissues  arise  from  the  capillary  endothelium.  This  phage* 
eytie  function  is  shown  to  a  pre-eminent  degree  by  the  endothelium  of 
the  liver.  Here  and  there  in  the  liver  these  cells  increase  in  size  and 
when  large  are  called  Knpfer  cells.  These  endothelial  cells  engulf 
bacteria.  They  also,  according  to  Keyes,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  Minkow^ski  and  Naunyn,  engulf  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
in  birds  and  amphibia.  One  of  these  fclla  may  take  up  many  of  these 
corpuscles  which  can  be  distinguished  after  engulf menl  by  its  outline 
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and  by  the  chromatin  material,  since  the  corpuscles  of  these  forms  are 
nucleated.  These  engulfed  corpusdes  go  to  pieces  and  may  be  seen  with 
out  their  hemoglobin  here  an  J  there  in  the  Kupfer  ceUs^  and  in  case 
the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  is  intense,  a  bright-green  pi^nent, 
possibly  allied  to  or  identical  with  bilivcrdin,  may  be  seen  in  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  hemoglobin  appears  in  the  endothelial  cells  as  masses 
of  bro\i^  pigment.  Similar  masses  appear  shortly  after  in  the  liver  cells 
proper  and  at  the  same  time  the  cell  body,  particularly  along  the  bile 
capiHwies,  becomes  filled  with  fine  brown  granules,  whicli  stain  a  deep 
blue  in  potassium  ferroeyanide,  or  brownish  black  in  ammonium  sulphide, 
showing  that  they  contain  iron.  This  iron  has  been  set  free  from  the 
hematin. 

In  the  mammalian  liver  this  phagocytic  role  of  the  endothelial  cells 
has  not  been  definitely  established,  but  similar  phagocytic  cells  were 
described  in  the  iinest  capillaries  in  rabbit's  liver  after  the  injection 
of  blood  poisons  by  Minkowski  and  Naunyn.  These  cells  were 
present,  however^  in  mammals  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  ii^  the 
bird*s  liver.  There  is  also  an  accumulating  mass  of  evidence  that  in 
mammals  the  spleen  probably  p!ays  an  important  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  corpuscles.  Cells  like  those  phagocytic  cells  of  the  liver  are 
found  in  numbers  in  the  spleen  containing  engulfed  corpuscles,  and 
recent  surgical  work  indicates  that  the  spleen  is  active,  in  some  patho- 
logical conditions  at  any  rate,  in  blood  destruction.  Some  kinds  of 
anemia  have  been  improved  by  extirpation  of  the  spleen.  If,  however, 
the  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the  spleen,  this  cannot  be  the  only 
place  of  their  destruction,  since  the  taking  out  of  the  spleen  does  not 
cheek  the  formation  of  bile  in  the  normal  animal,  and  the  fact  that  bile 
pigments  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  an  Eck  fistula  and  ligation 
of  the  hepatic  artery  also  shows  that,  if  the  spleen  is  active,  only  the 
first  stage  of  the  process  can  be  taking  place  in  that  organ.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  mammals  is,  thus,  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  and  more  work  must  be  done  before  definite 
conclusions  concerning  this  very  important  question  can  be  drawn. 

All  the  evidence,  however,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hemo- 
globin is  not  first  discharged  from  the  corpuscle  in  the  blood  stream 
and  is  then  picked  out  by  the  liver,  but  that  the  corpuscle  is  engulfed 
as  a  whole  and  the  separation  of  the  hemoglobin  occurs  intracellularly 
ill  the  phagocytic  cells.  It  appears  then  that  red  cells  in  a  peculiar 
condition,  in  the  condition,  possibly,  which  is  produced  by  the  first  effect 
of  a  hemolyzing  agent  before  hemolysis  occurs,  are  engulfed  by  the 
phagocytic  cells  of  the  liver;  these  cells  in  birds  and  frogs,  and  possibly 
also  in  mammals,  being  in  part  at  least  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  liver 
blood  capillaries.     Being  cng;ulfcd,  the  hemoglobin  separates  from  the 
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slroma  and  is  passed  in  some  maimer  not  known  to  the  liver  cells  proper 
and  there  undergoes  a  transformation  of  such  a  kind  that  Iron  is  split 
off  and  becomes  readily  demonstrable  by  microscopic  methods;  and  ulti- 
mately the  iron-free  part  of  the  hematin  is  further  transformed  in  the 
liver  cells  into  the  bile  pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know,  in  this  connection,  whether  the  endothelial 
CL'lls  of  the  blood  change  tliemselves  so  that  the  corpuscles  more  readily 
adhere  to  them  leading  to  their  engulfment,  or  whether  they  form  a 
substance  which,  acting  upon  the  corpuscles,  makes  them  more  easily 
engulfed,  much  as  the  bacteria  are  supposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  thft 
opsonins.  These  and  many  other  similar  queries  are  among  the  most 
enticing  questions  of  chemical  physiology  at  the  present  time,  since  their 
solution  may  throw  light  on  the  important  subject  of  the  defense  of  th« 
organism  from  bacteria. 

It  may  be  mentioned^  in  this  connection,  as  possibly  indicating  one 
reason  for  the  excretion  of  the  bile  pigments,  that  small  amounts  of 
hematoporphyrin  occur  normally  in  the  blood.  It  has  recently  been 
found  that  hematoporphyrin  has  a  very  extraordinary  effect  in  rendering 
animals  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  If  hematoporphyrin  is  injecteti 
into  white  mice,  rats  or  guinea  pigs,  or  if  it  is  produced  in  the  blood  by 
the  action  of  poisons,  no  toxic  eifects  follow  from  the  presence  of  the 
hematoporphyrin  as  long  as  the  animal  remains  in  the  dark  or  in  a  dim 
light.  But,  if  it  is  brought  into  direct  sunlight,  it  presently  begins  to 
scratch  vigorously,  often  rubbing  the  hair  and  skin  off,  it  is  very  rest- 
K^ss  and  it  will  die  if  not  returned  to  the  dark.  Similar  effects  are  pro* 
dueed  in  human  beings  by  sunlight  and  hematoporphyrin,  a  rash  and 
skin  eruption  appearing,  followed  by  a  tremendous  oedema.  The  effects 
may  persist  for  several  weeks  after  taking  hematoporphyrin  before 
the  scnsitisiation  of  the  body  to  light  is  lost  The  mechanism  of  the 
action  is  uut  explained,  but  the  observations  are  of  very  great  interest. 
Animals  with  much  pigment  in  the  skin  are  protected  from  these 
effects.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  is,  then,  to  pick  out  the 
hematoporphyrin  from  the  blood  and  to  convert  it  to  a  harmless  bile 
pfgraent. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  bile  pigments  to  the  blood  pigments  is 
shown  by  several  facts.  Thus  if  oxyhemoglobin  is  treated  with  dilute 
arid  it  splits  into  globin,  a  protein,  and  hematin,  CAallijN^O^Fe;  by 
strong  acid  hematin  is  converted  into  hematoporphyrin,  and  the  iron  of 
the  hematin  is  set  free  as  inorganic  iron.    Hematoporphyrin  is  supposed 

or  CaaHj^NjOfl,  and  it  is  isomeric  with 
Cv*H.,„N,0«.^     On  oxidation  both  give  rise  to  hematic  acids. 


I 


to  Imve  the  formula,  Cj^HacN^Oa, 


bilirubin,  CgaHgoN^Of 

'  The  ionnulaa  of  bilirubin  arif'  liprnntoporphyriTi  arc  still  uncertain.     The  older 
Tormula  called  for  32  atoms  of  carbon.    KQster  gives  34  atoms  as  more  probabbi 
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C„H.,K.O,Fb  +  m.O  =  Fe  +  C„H,.N.O. 
H«znatln.  HemfttopoTpnyrm. 

The  bile  pigments  are  also  closely  related  to  chlorophylL 

The  relation  of  these  three  pigments  may  be  illustrated  by  the  foUow- 
ing  diagrams 
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The  bile  salts.-*These  are  the  characteristic  constituents  of  the  bile 
which  give  to  this  fluid  its  properties  of  assisting  in  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fats.  In  the  majority  of  mammals  these  salts  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  sodium  salts  of  glyeocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  but 
in  addition  to  these  acids  there  may  be  present  analogous  acids  such 
a^tanroch oleic  and  glyeocholeic  acids.  The  relative  proportion  of  tauro- 
cholic and  glyeocholic  acids  differs  in  various  animals;  thus  in  dogs 
glyeocholic  acid  may  be  almost  or  quite  absents  although  at  other  times 
It  may  be  present.  Its  absence  or  presence  may  be  shown  readily  by 
adding  to  the  bile  some  neutral  acetate  of  lead  which  precipitates  the 
glyeocholic  acid  but  not  tauroeholie.  The  bile  salts  are  salts  of  paired 
scidsj  that  is,  they  split  on  hydrolysis  into  taurine,  or  glycocoU,  and 


mherttM  Fischer  haa  recently  expressed  the  opinioii  that  there  are  33  atoma  of  oar- 
N  ttd  38  of  hydrogen. 
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eholic  acid.  The  taurine  ant!  glycocoll  are  the  same  in  all  animals,  but 
the  eholic  acid  part  of  the  inalt^rule  differs  in  different  animals.  The 
pig  or  tlie  goose  doc-.s  not  have  liir  same  cliolic  atid  as  the  ox  or  man. 

The  bile  salts  appear  wvy  (^urly  in  development,  as  soon  in  fact  as 
the  liver  has  bern  set  apart ;  in  the  chick  embryo  they  occur  from  tJie 
tliird  day  of  incubation.  They  are  not  formed  elsewhere  in  the  body  than 
[](  tiie  liver,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered  as  the  most  characteristic 
products  of  the  metabolism  of  this  organ.  They  give  a  striking  color 
reaction  wlicn  they  are  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  or  formaldehyde  and 
the  solution  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  violet 
ring  develops  at  the  zone  of  contact.  This  is  known  as  Pettenkofer^s 
reaction.  It  is  tlie  same  as  Molisch's  reaction  for  the  detection  of  carbo- 
hydrates, with  the  exception  that  the  bile  salts  take  the  place  of  the 
cr-naphthol  as  the  chromogenic  substiince.  The  reaction  depends  on  the 
formation  of  an  a!deltyde-iike  furfural  or  oxymethylfiirfural  from  thp 
sugar  by  the  acid  and  the  condensation  of  this  product  with  the  bile 
acids,  or  some  decomposition  product  of  the  lalter,  to  a  colored  compound. 
The  reaction  is  not  at  all  specific  for  bile  adds.  It  is  given  also  by 
oleic  acid,  by  many  alcoiiols»  aromatic  substances  and  other  compounds. 

Preparation  a}}d  properfics  of  the  bile  salts.  To  make  an  impure 
solution  of  the  bile  salts,  a  simple  method  is  to  mix  fresh  bile  with  about 
1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  animal  charcoal  and  to  evaporate  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath.  The  dry  residue  is  powdered  and  extracted  with  water 
and  filtered.  The  bile  salts  are  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  go  into 
solution  while  the  pigments  and  some  other  impurities  remain  in  the 
charcoal.  The  solution  contains  not  only  the  bile  salts,  but  some  choles- 
terol, mucin,  phosphatides  and  inorganic  salts.  The  bile  acids  may  be 
obtained  from  this  solution^  if  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  by 
acidification. 

Platiner's  hile.  Crystallized  hile.  This  is  prepared  in  the  saipe  way 
as  the  decolored  bile  juat  described,  except  that  the  dried  residue  con- 
taining the  charcoal  is  extracted  with  boiling,  absolute  alcohol.  The 
sjilts  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  this  means  mucin,  pigments  and 
most  of  the  inorganic  salts  are  left  behind.  The  alcohol  after  filtration 
through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry  flask,  using  care  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  waler,  is  placed  in  a  loosely  stoppered  flask  and  absolute  ether  run  in 
until  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear.  It  is  then  set  apart  in  a  cool  place 
and  the  bile  salts  will  crystallize  out,  provided  the  reagents  have  had 
little  water  in  them.  If  w^ater  is  present,  they  will  come  out  as  an  oily 
liquid,  which  may  later  crj-stalli^e.  The  salts  thus  crystallized  are  very 
dehqiieseent  and  take  up  water  rapidly  from  the  air.  They  must  be  kept 
in  a  desiccator.  They  are  known  as  Plattner's  bile.  From  this  partially 
purified  product  the  acids  may  he  separated.     The  cholesterol  is  sepa- 
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rated  by  washing  the  salts  with  absolute  ether.  The  salts  generally  have 
a  bitter  taste.  They  make  a  neutral  solution.  Some  of  them  may  be 
prec'pilntofl  by  saturating  tlieir  soKitious  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

Glvrocholic  acid. — C..;H,^NOrt.  a.  Properiies:  White,  crystallizing  in 
needles.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  warm.  Very 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  less  in  dilute,  m.p*  193*.  Shrinks  133-134"  on 
rapid  heating.  Reerystallizos  readily  from  dilute  alcohol  on  cooling 
(Alcohol  10^30  per  cent.)  Slightly  soluble  in  ether  (1:1,000),  and  is 
precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  ether.  Practically  insoluble  in 
benzol  and  chloroform.  Rotatory  power  of  alcoliolic  solutionl^)]^''**  = 
+32,3"  (Letsche).  Ka  glyeocholate.fcriy'*— +24,3",  dissolved  in  water  i 
+27.8'  in  90'  alcohol  (Letsche).  The  alkali  and  alkali  earth  salts  are 
Boluble  in  water;  most  others  are  insoluble.  All  of  them  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  except  lead,  Glycocholic  acid  is  precipitated  from  solution  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  distinguishes  it  from  taurocholate,  which 
is  precipitated  only  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  with  a 
sweet  after  taste*  The  affinity  constant  K  is  .0132.  The  acid  is  hence 
about  as  strong  as  lactic  acid.  Its  salts  do  not  make  colloidal  aqueous 
solutions. 

b.  Decomposition  by  acids.  Cooked  with  acids  it  decomposes  into 
glycoeoll  and  cholic  acid  as  follows: 

+  11  0=CH  NO,  4-C    11    O. 
Glycoeoll,     C  bo  tic  acid. 

By  farther  heating  the  cholic  acid  loses  two  molecules  of  water  and  is 
converted  into  dy  sly  sine,  C.^H^gOa. 

c.  Preparation,  From  some  biles  containing  principally  glycocholic 
acid  the  glycocholic  acid  is  very  easily  prepared  by  acidification  after 
llie  addition  of  some  ether.  The  bile  of  oxen  often  contains  a  good  deal 
more  of  glycocholic  acid  than  taurocholic.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  filter  the  bile  through  charcoal,  to  partially  or  wholly  decolorize 
it,  slightly  acidify  to  remove  mucin,  filter  and  then  add  a  mixture  of 
5  parts  IICl  and  30  parts  of  ether  to  100  parts  of  bile  to  have  the  glyco- 
cholic acid  crystallize  out.  Generally,  however,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  make  first  crystalline  bile  in  the  method  described.  This  gets 
rid  of  the  mucin.  A  strong  solution  of  the  crystalline  bile  is  made  after 
first  freeing  the  crystals  from  cholesterol  by  anhydrous  ether.  Some 
ether  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  then  little  by  little  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  is  added  cautiously  at  first  until  crystallization 
begins  and  then  more  freely.  The  glycocholic  acid  crj-'stallizes  out,  leav- 
ing the  taurocholic  acid  in  solution.  This  method  docs  not  always  yield 
crystalline  glycocholic  acid,  particularly  if  much  taurocholate  is  present. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  separate  from  taurocholic  acid  by  precipitating 
with  neutral  lead  acetate.    This  precipitates  the  lead  glycocholate,  leav- 


C    11    NO 
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amount  of  the  sulphur  as  ethereal  sulphate  in  human  bile  may  vary 
from  6-17  per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur  of  the  alcohol  soluble  solids. 

It  is  possible  by  feeding  animals  cholic  acid  to  increase  somewhat  the 
amount  of  taorocholic  acid  in  the  bile.  The  body  seems  to  have  a  supply 
ct  taurine  in  reserve  which  it  can  unite  with  the  eholic  acid  fed.  This 
reserve  of  taurine  is,  however,  soon  exhausted  and,  if  more  cholic  acid 
is  Qiv^n  than  enough  to  combiue  with  the  taurine,  it  appeai-s  in  some 
other  form  than  as  taurocholic  acid  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  glyco- 
cholic  acid.  The  dog^s  body  appears  to  form  taurocholic  acid  by  pref- 
erence, but  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  taurine  glyeocoU  is  used  instead. 
It  thus  happens  that  while  taurocholic  acid  is  generally  present  in  large 
excess  in  the  dog's  bile,  yet  more  or  less  glycocholic  acid  may  be  found 
there  also.  Indeed,  after  glycocholic  acid  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  it 
reappears  in  the  bile  as  such.  But  while  tlie  body  has  some  reserve 
of  taurine  and  a  large  reserve  of  glycocoll  to  pair  with  any  cholic  acid 
produced,  there  is  no  reserve  of  cholic  acid  to  pair  with  the  taurine.  It 
has  been  found  that,  if  cystine  is  given  alone,  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
sulphur  of  the  bile,  the  reason  being  that  there  is  no  reserve  of  cholic 
acid  to  pair  with  it;  but,  if  cystine  and  cholic  acid  are  given  togetlier, 
taurocholic  acid  is  much  increased. 

Cholic  acid, — C24Hio05.  This  is  also  called  cholalic  acid.  It  is 
formed  by  hydrolysis  from  the  conjugated  acids  just  described.  From 
10  liters  of  ox  bile  Schryver  obtained  225  grams  of  cholic  acid,  75 
grams  of  choleic  and  40  grams  of  deox>^eholeic  acid  in  the  crude  crj'stal- 
line  form.  Pregl  and  Buehtala  obtained  from  ox  bile  51.2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  fatty  and  bile  acids  as  cholic  acid. 

a.  Preparation.  The  following  method  of  preparation  of  cholic  and 
other  acids  of  the  bile  was  employed  by  Schryver  (1912)  :  2.5  liters  of 
fresh  ox  bile  were  mixed  with  170  grams  of  NaOH  dissolved  in  300  c.c. 
of  water  and  heated  30  hours  in  an  iron  digester  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
The  mixture  was  then  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  and,  while 
still  warm,  acidified  with  dilute  HCl,  vigorously  stirring  after  each  addi- 
tion of  acid.  The  crude  acids  separated  as  a  viscid  oil,  pasty  on  cool- 
ing and  sometimes  granular.  After  standing  overnight  the  mass  was 
filtered,  washed  free  from  IICl  by  kneading  in  water,  dried  on  the 
water  bath  and  powdered.  It  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  dilute 
NH^OH,  so  dilute  that  there  was  in  solution  finally  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  some  pigment  was  removed  by  boiling 
with  animal  charcoal.  It  was  filtered,  precipitated  by  dilute  HCl,  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  CaClj  and  soda 
lime.  From  time  to  time  the  surface  lumps  were  removed  and  powdered, 
and  finally  it  was  a  powder,  which  w*as  recryslallized  from  hot  acetone, 
filtered  hot.    On  cooling,  the  crystals  were  filtered,  using  the  pump,  and 
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washed  in  cold  acetone  until  nearly  free  from  mother  liquor.  The 
filtrates  and  washings  united  yielded  a  second  crop  of  crystals  when 
concentrated.  The  process  was  repeated  until  onlj'  a  green  mother  liquor 
was  left,  from  which  no  more  crystals  separated.  All  crystals  were 
united.  The  separation  of  cholic,  choleic  and  deoxycholeic  acids  was 
accomplished  by  the  difference  in  behavior  of  the  Mg  salts.  The  mag- 
nesium salts  of  eholeic  and  deoxycholeic  acids  are  less  soluble  than  cholic 
acid.  The  crystals  are  suspended  in  hot  alcohol,  a  little  phenolphthalein 
added  and,  while  the  alcohol  is  kept  hot,  NaOH  is  added  until  a  faint 
alkaline  reaction  was  obtained.  The  alcohol  was  then  evaporated  on 
the  water  bath,  the  sodium  salts  taken  up  in  water  so  that  100  c.e.  of 
solution  corresponded  to  1  gram  of  the  crude  crystals,  filtered  and  made 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein  with  acetic  acid*  The  solution  was  mixed 
with  one- tenth  its  volume  of  20  per  cent,  MgCl.  and  heated  on  the  water 
bath,  A  bulky  cr^^stalline  precipitate  gradually  formed.  After  heating 
1  hour  it  was  allowed  to  cool.  The  precipitate  consisted  of  the  Mg  salts 
of  choleie  acid,  deoxycholeic  acids,  with  a  little  cholic  acid.  Cholic  acid 
was  obtained  by  acidifying  the  mother  liquor.  Choleie  acid  was  sepa- 
rated from  deoxycholeic  by  precipitating  it  as  barium  choleate,  the 
barium  salt  being  insoluble. 

b-  Properties.  White,  crystalline,  very  bitter  substance.  Almost 
insoluble  in  water^  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  very  soluble  in  ether.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  when  wafer  is  added  to  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  rhombic  pyramids  and  tetrahedrons  which  contain  a  molecule  of  water, 
m.p.  198°  (Bondi  and  Mfiller).  Its  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory  Crt')D:= 
+35'-  It  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction.  It  combines  with  water,  with 
the  halogen  acids  and  potassium  iodide.  It  is  unsaturated.  The  alkaline 
salts  and  barium  salt  of  cliolic  acid  are  very  soluble  in  w^ater,  the  other 
alkaline  earths  less  soluble  in  water.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it 
forms  first  dehydrocholie  acid,  C^jH^jO^^,  and  finally  oxalic  acid,  various 
volatile  fatty  acids  and  cholesterinic  acid,  CsHjoOj.  Its  structural 
formula  is  unknown,  but  it  is  related  to  cholesterol  and  the  terpenes.  A 
formula  suggested  is  the  following  (Pregl,  1910)  : 

COOH.CH  <:^f^^^\cmcnj..cu(^-^;^f^^'^^^ou^ 

CH  .CH  =  CH.CHOH 

Another  formula  suggested  by  Panzer  is  given  on  page  430,  It  has 
a  very  characteristic  iodine  reaction,  forming  witli  the  latter  a  blue- 
colored  compound  like  starch.  If  2  grams  of  cholic  acid  and  1  gram 
of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  to  this  is  added  20  c.c, 
of  a  solution  of  KI  containing  1  gram  of  I,  a  compound  is  formed  which 
on  the  addition  of  water  with  constant  stirring  precipitates  as  a  mass 
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of  bluish  crystals.  These  are  insoluble  in  water  They  resemble  starch 
iodide.  The  formula  is  supposed  to  be  (Cm^^^OJ.KI+oH.O.  Other 
acids,  sucli  as  deoxycholeic,  hyocholic,  bilianic,  etc,  do  not  give  this  reac- 
tion. When  heated  in  water  to  200"  in.  an  autoclave  it  forms  the  anhy- 
dride, dyslmne, 

C    H    O  =0    H    0  +2HO 

Cbolicacid.      DyBUsine. 

Alkalies  reconvert  the  dyslisine  into  cholic  acid.  The  close  relation  of 
cliolic  acid  to  cholesterol  and  its  probable  derivation  from  that  substance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  cholesterol  and  cholic  acid  give  the 
Lifschiitz  oxycholesterol  reaction  after  oxidation  with  benxoylperoxide 
(see  page  S3)  and  that  both  yield  on  oxidation  rhizoeholic  acid,  C^HoOt, 
which  probably  has  the  following  composition; 

CH-»C— COOH 
II        V— COOH 
HOC— CH 


COOH 
Ehizocliolic  acid. 

le  acid  is  obtained  from  camphor  and  oil  of  turpentine  when 
oxidized,  which  shows  that  cholic  acid  and  cholesterol  are  terpenes. 

With  HCl,  cholic  acid  gives  a  color  reaction  (Hammarsten).  Pow- 
dered cholic  acid  shaken  with  25  per  cent.  HCl  at  room  t<*mperature 
colors  the  fluid  at  first  yellow  to  green  and  then  after  several  hours  a 
bluish  violet,  which  deepens  for  the  next  24  hours.  It  shows  an  absorp- 
tion band  near  D.  The  change  takes  place  more  rapidly  on  heating.  Not 
all  bile  or  cholic  acids  give  this  reaction. 

HHHH  HOnHHHH 
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H^C        CH        CH 


ih-^chA^h. 


H<1 


CH 


iHCOOH  CH^      CH      c: 


H, 


CH^        CH 
CH. 


CH.      CH 


OH 


CHOH 
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Tentative  formula  of  choltc  flcid   (Panzer). 
C    H    0 

24      to     B 

Glycocholeic  acid. — CaflH^aNOj,  Besides  the  ordinary  glycocholic 
acid  found  in  ox  and  dog  biles,  a  similar  but  somewhat  different  acid 
is  also  found,  and  it  probably  occurs  elsewhere.  It  is  present  in  smaller 
amounts  than  the  ordinary  glycocholic  acid*  It  consists  of  glycocoU 
paired  with  choleic  acid.  Glycocholeic  acid  differs  from  glycocholic  acid 
in  the  following  pointa:  It  crystallizes  in  short,  thick  prisms;  it  has  a 
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very  bitter  taste,  with  only  a  weak  sweet  after-taste;  it  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  water;  the  melting  point  is  higher,  namely,  175-176''  j 
its  aqueous  alkali  salt  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
barium,  ealcium  or  magnesium  chlorides.  In  this  way  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  glycocholie  acid.  The  sodium  salt  solution  is  far  more  easily 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  NaCl  than  is 
the  corresponding  salt  of  glycocholie  acid ;  and  the  pure  solution  of  the 
alkali  salt  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  whereas  the 
pure  alkali  salt  solution  of  glycocholie  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid ;  a  solution  of  sodium  glycocholate  is  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  however,  if  free  neutral  salts  such  as  NaCl  are  present 
m  the  solution  (Wahlgren,  1902). 

Glycocholeic  acid  may  be  separated  from  ox  gall  by  Wahlgren's 
method  as  follows:  The  fresh  bile  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  the 
mucin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated 
from  the  filtrate,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
the  successive  addition  of  lead  acetate,  basic  acetate  and  ammoniacal  lead 
acetate.  The  first  precipitate  contains  both  glycocholate  and  glyco- 
choleate.  It  is  freed  from  lead  by  Na.COa,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated to  di-yness  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol  to  free  from 
carbonate.  The  glycocholate  dis.solves  readily  in  the  alcohol ;  the  glyco- 
choleate  dissolves  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  separated  by  precipitating 
it  with  BaCU,  which  precipitates  the  choleate  but  not  the  cholate. 

Taurocholeic  acid. — This  acid  has  been  isolated  from  dog  and  ox 
bile.  It  is  less  abundant  than  the  taurocholic  acid-  It  consists  of  taurine 
and  choleic  acid.  It  contains  more  sulphur  than  taurocholic  acid, 
namely,  6.25  per  cent,  instead  of  5.94  per  cent,  in  the  sodium  salL  It 
is  separated  from  the  taurocholate  by  being  not  so  easily  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  the  addition  of  ether,  as  is  the  taurocholate, 
and  when  in  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride,  whereas  taurocholate  is  not  precipitated  (Gullbring,  1905).  It 
'^  intensely  bitter  with  no  sweet  after-taste.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in 
*  crystalline  form.  Like  taurocholic  acid  it  is  readily  precipitated  by 
^ftCl,  as  a  thick  honey-like  mass. 

Choleic  acid. — The  probable  formula  for  this  acid  is  Cj^HjnOj 
ftassar-Cohn).  It  thus  has  the  same  formula  as  cholic  acid,  although  its 
^scoverer,  Latschinoff,  ascribed  to  it  the  formula  C.^H^.O,,  for  the  water- 
^'Ce  salt.  Choleic  acid  is  very  much  like  cholic  acid,  but  is  less  soluble 
^  water,  alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  water-free  acid  melts 
^WBcn  185-190" ;  the  water-containing  acid  melts  at  135-140°  and  at 
W  forms  a  homogeneous  liquid.  After  repeated  recrj^stallizations  from 
?1aeial  acetic  acid  it  melts  at  145*.  This  is  probably  the  acetyl  compound. 
This  is  the  same  melting  point  as  deoxycholic  acid,  which  is  probably 
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identical  with  choleie  acid,  according  to  Gullbring,  (See,  however, 
Sehryver),  It  forms  an  insoluble  barium  salt  by  which  it  can  be  sep- 
arated from  cholic  acid. 

Other  cholic  acids. — In  the  bile  of  other  animals  than  the  ox  and 
dog.  other  cholic  acids  and  their  conjugates  are  found.  Thus  in  the 
pig  hyoglycochoiic  acid  occurs,  and  in  the  bile  of  geese  chenotaurocholic 
iicid,  Hyoglycochoiic  acid  has  been  given  tlie  formula  C.^-jH.aNOa. 
Chenocholie  acid  is  C^^ll^^O^,  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  number  of 
these  more  or  less  closely  isomeric  cholic  acids  occur  in  different  biles. 

Soaps. — Bile  contains  small  amounts  of  the  sodium  salts  of  various 

fatty  acids  (myristlc,  palmitic,  stearic),  among  which  sodium  oleate  may 

be  especially  mentioned.    The  presence  of  these  soaps  affects  the  ease  of 

precipitation  of  the  bile  sails  by  neutral  salts,  the  presence  of  sodium 

oleate  particularly  interfering  with  the  salting  out.     From  10  liters  of 

ox  bile  Schryver  obtained  the  following  amounts  of  fatty  and  bile  acids: 

Cholic  actd    ........     225  grama  J 

75  p-aina  V  350  grams  of  crude  crystalline  acids 


Choleie 
Deoxycholeic  ncid 


40  grams 


I  C5 


grams  from  mother  liquora  of  aoetone 

talllzatioD. 


Fatty  acida    20  grams 

Pigment  (green)   acid       12  giama 
Glassy  acid    , 35  grama 

Pregl  and  Buehtala  found  in  the  bile  of  oxen  of  Gratz  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  acids  as  fatty  acids;  51.2  per  cent  as  cholic;  11,9  per  cent 
choleie ;  13.5  per  cent,  deoxycholeic ;  12.6  per  cent,  non-crystallizable. 

Cholesterol  in  bile. — Cholesterol  has  been  found  in  the  bile  of  all 
animals  in  which  it  han  been  looked  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hippopotamus.     While  the  amount  of  cholesterol   in   human   bile   is 
not  very  great,  its  importance  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  oue< 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  gall  stones.    The  amount  in  human  bile  is. 
given  as  1.6  parts  per  thousand  by  Frerichs ;  and  as  1.00  per  thousand 
in  ox  bile.    In  venous  blood  there  is  in  the  serum  only  0.09  p.m.  (Bee— 
querel  and  Kodi),  and  in  the  whole  blood  only  about  .44-.75  p.m. 

Cholesterol,  as  its  name  implies,  i,e,j  solid  bile,  is  one  of  the  commones 
constituents  of  gall  stones  of  which  it  may  form  anywhere  from  20-90  pe 
cent.  The  general  properties  of  this  substance,  so  common  in  all  cells 
has  already  been  given,  page  81,  and  here  only  the  amount  in  the  bil< 
and  its  origin,  function,  and  fate  will  be  considered. 

Cholesterol  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  or  in  salt  solutions  wheth^i** 
neutral,  acid  or  alkaline;  its  solution  by  the  bile  is,  therefore,  a  singular 
fact.    The  bile  is  in  fact  able,  as  I^Ioore  and  Roaf  showed,  to  dissolve 
even  more  cholesterol  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  it.    If  solid  pieces  of 
cholesterol  are  put  into  bile  they  dissolve  (Naunyn).    This  power  of  solu- 
tion  of  the  bile  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  bile  salts  and  specifically 
upon  the  cholic  acid  radicle  of  the  salts.    The  bile  salts  themselves  arf 
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extremely  soluble.  The  choHc  acid  part  of  the  salt  is  probably  closely 
related  chemically  to  cholesterol.  It  is  probable  that  cholesterol  unites 
either  physically  or  chemically,  in  some  way  not  yet  known,  with  Ahe 
cholic  acid  of  the  bile  salts,  and  is  thus  h#ld  in  solution.  It  wmII  be  re- 
called that  the  bile  salts  are  hemolytic  agents  and  in  this  respect  act 
like  the  saponins  and  these  saponins  have  been  shown  by  Windaus  and 
Yogi  to  form  easily  dissociable  compounds  with  cholesterol.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  cholesterol  unites  similarly  with  the  hemolytic 
group  of  the  bile  salts  and  the  compound  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  the 

>bile. 
The  origin  of  the  cholesterol  of  bile  is  not  yet  certain.  It  may  be 
derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  in  part  from  the  cholesterol  of  the 
red  blood  cells,  which  are  destro^^ed.  A  part  of  the  cholesterol  thus 
passing  in  might  be  changed  to  cholic  acid,  a  part  might  be  secreted  un- 
changed. A  part  might  be  made  in  the  liver  from  fat  or  sugar  by  the 
metabolism  of  that  organ.  Doree  and  Gardner  have  found  only  traces 
of  cholesterol  in  feces  after  feeding  dogs  various  cooked  foods,  such  as 
oatmeal  and  milk,  beef  and  mutton,  horseflesh  or  other  foods.  Stercorol 
was  excreted  on  a  diet  of  raw  sheep's  brains.  If  cholesterol  is  given  in 
food  to  rabbits  some  is  reabsorbed  and  finds  its  way  to  the  blood,  causing 
there  an  increase  in  both  the  free  cholesterol  and  the  cholesterol  esters, 
as  measured  by  the  digitonin  method.  If  phytosterol  was  fed  to  rabbits 
it,  also,  was  absorbed  in  part,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  free  cholesterol 
of  the  blood ;  but  phytosterol  did  not  appear  as  such  in  the  blood. 
While  the  reduction  of  cholesterol  to  atercorin  happens  in  the  body, 
cholesterol  is  not  reduced  if  added  to  the  feces  in  vitro,  possibly  owing 
to  lack  of  solubility.  Dog's  feces  contain  the  unchanged  cholesterol 
of  the  bile. 

Since  bladder  bile  is  much  richer  in  cholesterol  than  that  from  a 
fistula  and  the  difference  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  con- 
centration of  the  salts,  it  is  generally  concluded  that  cholesterol  is  added 
^  the  bile  largely  by  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder.  It  is  especially 
^'auayn  who  has  defended  this  view  and  brought  it  into  relation  with 
^he  formation  of  gall  stones.  It  is  often  tlie  case  that  the  kernel  of  the 
6&1I  stone  appears  to  be  bladder  epithelial  cells  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  injury  to  the  bladder,  an  inflammation  or  traumatism,  before 
atones  form.  The  experimental  introduction  of  crystals  of  cholesterol 
i»to  the  bladder  did  not  cause  the  formation  of  concretions  unless  in- 
^'sctioD  of  the  gall  duets  occurred  also.  The  evidence  does  not  appear  to 
^  at  all  conclusi%^e  that  cholesterol  is  added  to  the  bile  in  the  gall 
Madder,  and  while  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  cholesterol  finds  its 
^ly  through  the  wall  of  the  gall  ducts  or  bladder,  it  would  appear  more 
probable  that  it  is  formed  and  secreted  with  the  bile  salts,  to  which  it 
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is  so  closely  related  chemically.     It  may  be  that  the  poor  content  of 

cholesterol  in  fistula  bile,  as  compared  with  bladder  bile,  is  due  to  a 
more  complete  conversion  of  the  cholesterol  into  the  bile  salts  in  the 
former  case  when  the  bile  is  unnsnally  poor  in  bile  salts,  than  happens     » 
normally  when  there  are  bile  salts  beiug  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine.  M 
The  presence  of  cholesterol  in  fistula  bile  in  considerable  quantities  is 
evidence  that  certainly  much  of  the  cholesterol  is  secreted  by  the  liver 
itself.    It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  probable  that  cells  of  epithelium  escaping  m 
into  the  bile  may  become  impregnated  with  cholesterol  and  8er\'e  as  the  " 
nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  stone.     Bile  of  the  hippopotamus  con* 
tains  no  cholesteroL    It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  blooil 
of    the    hippopotamus    contains    cholesteroL      Perhaps    some    African 
physiologist  may  make  some  interesting  diseoveries  by  studying  the  bile 
and  blood  of  this  antmaL  U 

The  functions  of  cholesterol  have  already  been  discussed.     It  has  " 
no  function  in  digestion  so  far  as  we  know.     It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
biJe  hastens  the  action  of  the  lipase  of  the  pancreas,  whereas  tlie  choles- 
terol it  contains  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  inhibiting  lipolysis.    There 
is  a  curious  apparent  contradiction  in  these  statements.    May  the  liver 
by  excreting  too  much  cholesterol  reduce  the  pov/er  of  the  blood  to  with- 
stand hemolysis,  since  cholesterol  counteracts  hemolysis  t    Does  the  liver  m 
make  anything  more  out  of  cholesterol  than  the  bile  salts,  if  this  is  the  f 
origin  of  these  substances T    Are  there  any  active  oxidation  products  of 
the  nature  of  biifoniu  made  here  in  small  quantities  and  are  they  active 
in  the  physiology  of  other  parts  of  the  body?     These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  must  be  left  to  the  future  for  answers. 

Whether  tlie  cholesterol  secreted  in  bile  is  reabsorbed  with  the  bile 
salts  is  not  yet  clear,  since  the  metabolism  of  cholesterol  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out.    Certainly  some  of  that  taken  in  the  food,  and  presumably 
some  of  that  found  in  bile,  is  reabsorbed.    But  to  what  extent  it  is  re- 
absorbed is  uncertain  ;  and  whether  the  cholesterol  of  the  body  is  formed 
in   the   body  or   absorbed    from   the    food   eaten   is  equally  uncertaii 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sterol  of  herbivorous  animals  is  cholestei 
and  not  phytosterol,  the  sterol  of  plants,  and  since  cholesterol  is  foun< 
in  all  cells,  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  body  has  the  power  of  makin^^" 
its  own  cholesterol.    The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  more  choles- 
terol tlian  that  of  the  hepatic  vein.    In  the  feces  of  the  new-born,  th^^ 
meconium,  cholesterol  is  found  in  large  quantities,  but  in  ordinary  fece^^ 
of  men  no  cholesterol  is  found,  but  in  place  of  it  a  reduced  cholesterol^ 
called  sierconuy  by  its  discoverer,  Flint;  (from  Latin  stercus,  dung)  ^^ 
or  coprosterin  (Gr.  koprosteros,  feces).   During  starvation  no  stercorin^ 
but  only  cholesterol,  is  to  be  found  in  the  feces.    Stercorin  is  evidentl^^, 
formed  from  cholesterol  by  the  reducing  action  of  putrefaction. 
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Siercorin.  This  is  obtained  from  the  dried  aod  powdered  feces  by 
extraction  with  ether;  the  ethereal  extract  is  decolorized  with  charcoal 
and  evaporateil.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  alcohol 
extract  saponified  with  KOH,  mixed  with  powderetl  salt  and  evaporated. 
The  solid  mass  is  extracted  with  ether»  the  ether  washed  with  water  until 
neutral  in  reaction,  then  the  ethereal  extract  filtered  and  dried.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  and  on  cooling  stercorin  crystal- 
lizes out  in  long  fine  needles  radiating  from  centers. 

Stercorin  (Coprosterin)  is  soluble  in  CHCl,,  and  the  solution  gives 
with  concentrated  n.SO*  at  first  a  yellow  color,  which,  by  standing, 
changes  to  an  orange  and  then  a  dark  red.  In  the  Liebermann  test  it 
gives  at  once  a  blue  color,  changing  to  a  green.  The  most  probable 
formula  is  C^^H^jiO.  Unlike  cholesterol  it  does  not  take  up  bromine. 
The  specific  rotation  {oi)^  =  +  24°. 

In  the  feces  of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  rabbits  there  is  a  hippo- 
coprostercl,  or  hippostercorin,  Cj^H^^O,  which  is  the  phytosterol  of 
^ass,  which  has  passed  through  the  intestine  unchanged.  Gardner  and 
Doree  have  proposed  to  call  it,  therefore,  choriosterol  (Gr.  ckortos, 
grass).  This  substance  melts  at  78.5-79,5^.  It  is  optically  inactive  and 
gives  no  cholesterol  color  reactions.  It  is  stated  by  Bondzynski  that  dog 'a 
feces  do  not  reduce  cholesterol  to  stercorin. 

Tlie  following  experiment  on  the  influence  of  diet  on  the  excretion 
of  stercorin  was  tried  by  Bondzynski  and  Ilumnicki.  In  five  days  on  a 
normal  diet  the  weight  of  stercorin  in  the  feces  was  4,30  grams.  The 
next  five  days  one  gram  of  cholesterol  was  daily  added  to  the  food, 
making  5.0324  grams  in  all.  In  these  five  days  there  were  excreted  5.835 
grams  of  stercorin.  and  in  the  following  five,  when  no  cholesterol  was 
added  to  the  diet,  7.3694  grams,  making  a  total  increase  of  4.629  grams. 
Of  cholesterol  they  found  only  0.5326  gram.  In  the  following  two  days 
14071  grams  stercorin  and  in  the  second  period  of  1  gram  cholesterol  per 
day,  for  five  days,  6.2S12  grams  stercorin  were  obtained.  So  that  in 
wie  case  only  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
cholesterol  taken  were  refound  in  the  feces,  the  rest  having  been  trans- 
formed into  stercorin.  In  human  bile  cholesterol  has  been  found  to  be 
t«lween  .06-.6  per  cent.  It  may  be  said  then,  roughly  speaking,  that 
about  one  gram  a  day  of  cholesterol  may  be  discharged  into  the  in- 
tcstioe  from  the  bile.  The  feces  contain,  on  the  average,  about  0.9  gram 
of  stercorin  per  day, 

Phospholipins  in  bile. — Bile  contains  also  considerable  quantities 
of  lecithin  and  other  phospholipins.  In  human  and  dog  bile,  the  lecithin 
Computed  from  the  phosphorus  is  generally  given  as  from  1-7  per  cent, 
of  the  alcohol-soluble  substances,  but  Hammarsten's  investigations  of 
human  bile  show  that  the  amount  of  phospholipin  is  much  greater  than 
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this  and  is  indeed  as  high  as  that  of  the  polar  bear.  The  alcohol-soluble 
part  of  the  bile  contained  1.047  per  cent.  P,  which  calculated  as  lecithin 
would  be  29.75  per  cent.  In  the  bile  of  the  polar  bear  23.5  per  cent,  of 
the  alcohol-soluble  solids  were  calculated  as  lecithin,  Thudichum  states 
that  there  is  no  lecithin  in  ox  bile,  but  in  place  of  it  another  phospholipin, 
in  which  the  relation  of  P:  N  is  as  1:  4.  Lecithin  is  certainly  prcsL*nt  in 
polar  bear  bile,  according  to  Hammarsten,  because  a  phospholipiii  was 
obtained  in  which  P  r  N  as  1:1  and  from  which  stearic,  oleic  acids, 
glycerol  and  choline  were  isolated. 

The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  alcohol -soluble  solids  of  the  bile 
of  different  animals  and  the  amount  of  lecithin,  computing  the  latter 
from  the  phosphorus  on  the  supposition  that  all  pliospholipin  is  lecithin 
and  contains  oleic,  pahintie  or  stearic  acids  and  so  3,94  per  cent,  of  P, 
is  given  in  the  following  table :  * 

The  Amount  of  Lecithin  in  the  Alcohol- Soluble  Souds  of  Various  Bilbs. 

(Hammaraten.) 

per  cetJt.  per  cent. 

Polrtr  bear  0,911 -l.U  23.12 -2S.0S 

Man   (bladder  bile)    0.0-18-1.17  1,33*29.75 

Man   (fistula  bile)    OlOO-OJU  2.54-15,6 

Dfig 708  19.50 

Land-bear    502  1274 

Orang-utang    .»... .420  10.67 

Pjg 334  *  8,47 

Python 332  8.43 

Sheep 289  7.36 

Muj^lc-ox .272  7.04 

HippopotiimuB 191  4.86 

Ox     181  4.ao 

Seal  (Pboca  Gr.) 108  4.27 

GooM    .,._       .162  4,10 

VVfllrug 043  1,08 

Sea-wolf .033  0.81 

Haddock Not  deterrainiible         .  . . 


There  are  probably  other  phosphatides  (phospholipins)  in  the  b- 
than  lecithin,  since  one  phospholipin  had  N :  P  as  3:5  and  anoth 
N:P::2:I.  A  similar  phosphatide  was  obtained  from  brain  by  Th 
dichura  and  named  sphingomyelin. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  either  the  function,  origfiu     of 
fate  of  this  bile  phospholipin.    Possibly  it  ih  derived,  like  the  choloster"o/, 
from  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  it  no  doubt  contributes  toward  giviii^ 
bile  its  power  of  dissolving  fats  and  dmlesterol.    Presumably  it  is  8p'i? 
and  digested  in  the  intestine  by  the  lipase  of  the  intestinal  secretions. 
The  lecithin  content  is  highest  in  the  polar  bear  bile  and  this  animsJ 
feeds  on  seals,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  fat.    The  great  varia- 
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tion  in  the  biles  of  human  beings  wauld  perhaps  point  to  some  >*ariatioD 
in  the  diet  as  a  cause.  The  phospholipius  of  the  bile  are  eombine<i«  it 
appears,  in  part  at  leasts  with  the  bile  salts,  sinee  they  are  precipitated  in 
part  with  them  by  ether  from  the  alcohol  solution,  and  in  part  they  remain 
in  the  ether  and  hold  some  of  the  bile  salts  in  solution  in  a  liquid  in 
which,  when  pure,  they  are  insoluble.  It  may  be,  however,  wo  ai*e  deal- 
ing  here  with  different  phosphatides,  one  of  which,  like  cephalin,  may 
be  insoluble  in  ether*  the  other,  like  lecithin,  soluble.  The  fact  tliat 
some  of  the  phospholipin  is  precipitated  with  the  bile  salts  by  ethor 
and  that  some  of  the  bile  salts  remain  in  solution  with  the  lecitliin  makes 
all  the  older  analyses  of  the  bile  which  did  not  take  account  of  this  fact 
unreliable. 

Mucin* — ^Bladder  bile  is  viscid,  or  slimy,  due  to  its  containing  a 
mucin-like  substance  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladd<^r.     Most 
of  this  mucin-like  substance  is  not  a  true  mucin,  but  u  phosplioprotoin 
(nucleo-albumin),  which  yields  no  sugar  on  hydrolysis  and  contains 
much  more  nitrogen   (16.14  per  cent.)    tlian  a  true  mucin.     A   Rinall 
amount  of  true  mucin  may,  however,  be  present  in  human  bile,   but 
according  to  Ilammarsten  this  is  secreted  by  the  gall  ducts  and  is  cer- 
tainly present  in  small  amounts.    This  so-called  slime  or  mucin  can  bo 
precipitated  by  alcx>hol  and  it  yields  ordinarily  a  small  amount  of  a 
reducing  sugar  on  hydrolysis.     Since  many  substances  besides  mucin, 
such  as  phosphatides,  glycogen,  dextrin,  etc.,  have  this  same  property, 
the  appearance  of  a  reducing  substance  under  these  circuin.MtuncL'H  is  no 
piroof  that  mucin  is  present.     Wahlgren  ha^  obtained  a  secretion  from 
"the  human  ^rall  bladder  free  from  bile  and  finds  it  generally  colorlcHS 
«jid  containing  a  nucleo-albumin,  a  little  globulin  and  albumin.     The 
p>resence  of  a  phosphoprotein  is,  therefore,  undoubted,  but  whetbcr  true 
Hiuein  is  present  or  not  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.    No  function 
lias  been  found  for  the  mucin-like  bodies  in  the  bile» 


BACTERIAL  DECOMPOSITION  OF  FOODS  IN  THE 
INTESTINE. 


Both  the  unabsorbed  food  and  the  digestive  juicei  are  subjected  in 
Hie  intestine,  and  particularly  in  the  large  intestine,  to  the  decompo«inff 
Action  of  myriads  of  bacteria  and  the  products  thus  formed  are  of  tlie 
greatest  importance  to  the  organism.  Many  of  them  are  toxic,  produc- 
ing headaches,  drowsiness,  or,  at  times,  irritability,  causing  dcprcimioa 
^nd  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  By  the  destruction  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles they  are  one  of  the  factors  in  anemia.  That  these  prodociji  pr<»- 
iispoee,  also^  to  various  infections,  particularly  of  the  tkin«  but  of  other 
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parts  of  the  body  as  well,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  study  of  these 
decomposition  products  and  the  discovery  of  methods  for  limiting  thetn 
becomes,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  hygiene.  The  toxic  substances 
are  derived  in  large  measure  from  the  proteins  and  are  formed  by 
putrefactive  processes.  The  carbohydrates  are  decomposed  by  fermenta- 
tion. But  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  kind  between  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  although,  strictly  speaking,  a  fermentation  should  in- 
volve the  liberation  of  a  gas. 

The  bacteria  are  found  all  the  way  from  close  below  the  pylorus 
to  the  rectum  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  but  the  numbers  in  the 
small  intestine  arc  small  compared  lo  the  large.  It  is  in  the  large  in- 
testine, the  ascending,  transverse  Eind  descending  colon  in  which  the 
intestinal  contents,  not  reabsorbed,  are  stored  for  some  time  that  the 
main  putrefaction  occurs.  The  chyme  leaving  the  stomach  is  often 
sterile,  but  as  acidity  is  neutralized  a  constantly  increasing  flora  is  found- 
The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  sometimes  wealcly  acid  throughout 
and  this  reaction  is  unfavorable  for  the  bacteria.  The  intestinal  con- 
tents even  at  the  junction  of  the  colon  with  the  ileum  are  not  at  all 
fecal-like.  They  are  generally  slightly  acid  in  reaction,  semifluid  in 
consistence,  and  they  are  nothing  mure  than  the  undigested  remnants  of 
the  foods,  cellulose,  some  starch,  some  meat  fibers,  seeds,  particles  of  peas 
not  fully  digested  and  also,  in  considerable  part,  the  unreabsorbed  secre- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  artificial 
fistula  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  small  intestine  because  of 
tumor  of  the  large  intestine,  and  by  this  means  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  of  the  character  of  the  material  going  into  the  large  intestine 
and  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  through  the  intestine.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  discharge  in  such  eases  is  not  of  a  fecal  nature.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  food  to  traverse  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine  to 
such  a  fistula  naturally  varies  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  meal 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  but  in  round  numbers  it  may  be  said 
that  the  first  discharge  from  the  end  of  the  ileum  takes  place  about 
four  hours  after  eating  and  the  discharge  persists  for  about  two  hours. 
The  amount  discharged  is  small  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  food  eaten; 
practically  all  water  is  absorbed  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  solids  of  the 
foods. 

Formation  of  the  feces* — The  transformation  of  the  undigested  rem- 
nants of  the  food  and  the  secretions  of  the  intestine  not  reabsorbed  into 
the  typical  dark  brown  feces  occurs  in  the  large  intestine,  where  daring 
a  period  varying  from  ten  hours  to  two  days  the  remnants  of  tlie  foods 
undergo  putrefactive  changes  and  fermentative  decompositions  pro- 
duced by  mj'riads  of  bacteria.  Since  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  large 
intestine  are  very  great,  these  products  are  reabsorbed  and,  coursing 
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throughout  the  body  in  the  blood,  produce  in  it  changes  already  men- 
tioned, finally  finding  tlieir  exit  in  the  urine,  the  perspiration  or  in  the 
breath,  which  when  this  dccoraposition  is  unusually  abundant  may  have 
A  very  marked  fecal  odor. 

The  number  of  bacteria   in   the   feces   is  almost  incredibly   large. 
Something  between  one-lialf  and  a  fourth  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  feces 
consists  of  the  bodies  of  bacteria.     In  a  railligrara  of  feces  there  are 
found  by  culture  methods  of  living  bacteria  in  normal  men  on  a  some- 
what restricted  diet  26,000,000  bacteria.     There  are  in  addition  large 
numbers  of  dead  bacterial  cells,  which  can  be  computed  by  centrifuging 
an  emulsion  of  feces  so  that  the  coarser  fragments  are  thrown  out  and 
only  the  bacteria  left   in   suspension,   and   then  counting  under   the 
microscope  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  given  volume.    By  this  means  the 
total  number  of  living  and  dead  bacteria  excreted  in  the  feces  per  day 
by  healthy  young  men,  on  a  restricted  diet  in  a  metabolism  experiment,' 
was  found  to  be  on  the  average  500X10^^ 

The  weight  of  dried  feces  passed  per  day  is  on  the  average  in  such 
conditions  15-25  grams,  and  of  racist  feces  80-120 ;  but  the  amount  may 
W  ranch  larger,  particularly  on  a  diet  containing  a  good  deal  of  in- 
digfatible  substance  such  as  cellulose.  Of  the  15-25  grams  of  dry  matter 
4 '5  grams  consist  of  bacterial  bodies.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  feces, 
^hich  may  be  on  the  average  about  1.5  grams,  one-half  is  bacterial 
aitfogen. 

The  foregoing  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  numbenj  of 
bacteria  in  the  feces  and  will  make  one  appreciate  the  probable 
very  great  importance  of  the  products  of  their  metabolism  in  human 
life. 

The  kind  of  bacteria  which  are  present  is^  of  course,  of  even  greater 
importance  tJian  their  numbers,  since  the  character  of  the  putrefactive 
and  fermentative  products  formed  is  dependent  on  the  species  of 
Imctcna.  Ordinarily  many  different  kinds  of  bacteria  are  found  and 
tise  character  of  the  flora  varies  from  time  to  time.  The  greater  number 
<>nbe  bacteria  are  bacilli  of  the  type  of  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  but 
tberoare  many  races  of  this  organism,  some  being  much  more  toxie  than 
others.  To  this  same  group  of  organisms  belong  the  paratyphoid  and 
•he  dysentery  organisms  and  the  connection  between  them  and  patho- 
^'^nicfonns,  such  as  the  typhoid  bacillus,  is  still  uncertain.  The  bacillus 
*'o1i  communis  is  a  facultative  anaerobe,  that  is  it  can  grow  both  in  the 
prejscnce  and  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  It  ferments  glucose  and  lactose, 
forming  lactic  acid,  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide;  in  anaerobic  conditions, 
^&  the  absence  of  sufficient  carbohydrate,  it  forms  from  the  proteins 
^atole  and  indole,  the  substances  in  the  feces  which  produce  the  typical 
^OT'f  and  it  will  split  oif  hydrogen  sulphide  from  cysteine  and  cystine. 
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The  study  of  tlie  bacterial  flora  and  in  particular  the  careful  study  of 
its  variation  in  health  and  disease  and  the  different  strains  of  the  colon 
bacillus  from  different  individuals  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  hygienic 
importance,  iu  which  as  yet  hardly  more  than  a  begiiming  has  been 
made* 

Bacterial  decompositioii  of  the  carhohydraies.  The  bacteria  form 
from  the  unrcabsorbed  carbohydrates  and  cellulose,  carbon  dioxide, 
butyric,  lactic  and  other  aeids,  alcohol,  hydrogen,  methane  and  other 
substances.  Of  these  hydrogen,  methane  and  carbon  dioxide  form  a 
large  part  of  the  gases  of  the  intestine.  An  analysis  of  human  intes- 
tinal gases  has  shown  the  following  composition  in  100  volumes 
(Ruge)  : 


Vegetable  diet CO^,  21-34;  H 

Meat   diet CO,.     8-13;  H^ 

Milk  diet    CO'      946;  H, 


1.5-4  ;  CH^,  44-55;  N^,  10-19 
OJ-3  ;  CB^,  26-37;  N,,  45-64 
43-54;  CH  .     0.9   ;  N*    36*38 


Lactic  acid  and  alcohol  are  reabsorbed  and  burned  by  the  body.  That 
still  other  substances  are  produced  from  the  carbohydrates  is  undoubted, 
but  their  nature  and  action  are  unknown.  None  of  the  products  of  carbo- 
hydrate bacterial  decomposition  is  harmful  so  far  as  known,  although 
the  gas  formation  may  be  distressing. 

Bacterial  decomposition  of  the  fats.  The  fermentation  of  the  iin- 
reabsorbed  fats  and  fatty  acids  seems  to  have  been  but  little  studied.  The 
author  has  not  found  any  data  on  the  subject. 

Bacierial  decomposition  of  the  proteins.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  proteins  that  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances are  produced.  The  amioo-acids  of  the  proteins  set  free  by  the 
intestinal  enzymes  are  physiologically  quite  inert.  They  are  absorbed 
and  serve  as  foods.  If  they  are  introduced  directly  into  the  blood,  they 
cause  no  physiologioal  reaction  whatever.  The  bacteria,  however,  like 
the  cells  of  the  body,  have  the  power  of  tearing  these  amino-acids  to 
pieces  and  some  of  the  products  are  very  toxic. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  the  power  of  deamidixing 
the  amino-acids,  setting  free  ammonia  and  leaving  the  fatty  acid.  It  is 
not  yet  certain  whether  in  the  intestine  this  process  involves  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  araino-aeid  to  the  ketonic  acid  first,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  amino-acids  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  (see  page  806),  or 
whether  the  deamidiz^ation  may  be  brought  about  by  a  hydrolysis.  In 
any  case,  if  the  oxy-acids  are  thus  formed,  they  are  subsequently  re- 
duced so  that  from  the  amino  acids  the  fatty  acids  are  produced.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  tryosine  or  phenyl  alanine, 
which  has  been  most  carefully  studied : 
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Tyrosine.        p-oxypheiiyl* 
propionic  acid. 

The  putrefaction  of  tryptophane  probably  is  preceded  by  a  deamidi- 

zation : 
CH 
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Tryptophane. 


JH^.CHNHj.COOH 


.CH  .COOH 
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Indole-acetic  acid. 
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Indole  propionic  acid. 
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C        CH 


Scatole. 
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CH 


Indole. 

A  very  important  change  is  the  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the 
action  of  so*called  carboxylase  bacteria.  This  may  happen  either  be- 
fore or  after  deamidization.  If  it  happen  before  deamidization,  aminea 
}f  a  highly  toxic  character  are  produced.  Such  amines  produced  by 
bacteria  from  amino-acids  are  called  ptomaines  by  Gautier.  As  this 
is  a  process  of  great  importance  to  the  body  we  may  examine  it  a  little 
more  at  length.  Thus  from  histidiiic  there  is  formed  iraidazolylethyl 
amine;  from  alanine,  ethyl  amine;  from  tyrosine,  phenyl-ethyl  amine; 

"om  arginine,  agmatine,  or  guanidine-butyl  amine.    Their  formation  is 

lustrated  in  the  following  reactions: 

1.  CH^.CH  (NH^ )  ,COOH  =  CO^  +  CH^.CH^  (NH^  > 
Alnniner  Ethyl  amine. 

2.  C  H  (OH).CH  .CH(NH  ).COOH  =  CO  +  C  H  <OH).CH  .CH  .NH 
Tyrosine.  p-hydroxy-phenyl-ethyl  amine, 

3.  O^N,H^.CH^.CH(NH^).CO0H^CO^-J-C^H^N^.    CH^.crf.NH^ 
'Histjdine.  Imidazolylethyl  amine. 

4.  NH  — C<NH)— NH.CH  .    (CH  )  .CHNH  .COOH  = 

2  3  3     7  2 

Argfnine. 
Oa^-l-NHj.C(NH)  NH.    CH„.(CHJ^.  Cflj^NH^ 
Agmatine. 
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Such  substances  have  been  called  by  Kutscber,  aporrhegtnaa  (Gr. 
apo,  from;  rkegmu,  a  fracture).  Such  aporrhegmas  are  the  active 
principles  of  ergot.  These  substances  have,  in  many  instances,  a  power- 
ful eflfect  on  the  blood  pressure  and  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
production  of  high  blood  pressure  and  the  resulting  thickening  of  the 
artery  walls.  They  are  very  common  in  the  metabolic  products  of  plants 
and  they  are  formed  also  in  the  metabolism  of  animals,  since  the  power 
of  splitting  carbon  dioxide  from  the  araino-aeids  appears  to  be  very 
general.  Imidazolylethyl  amine,  or  histamine,  produces  vasodilation, 
lowers  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  has  been  isolated  from  Witte's 
peptone  and  from  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine.  Adrenaline,  the  active 
principle  of  the  supra-renal  glands,  is  a  substance  of  this  nature,  being  a 
methylated  ethyl  amine  derivative  of  tyrosine  of  the  following  com- 
position : 

C^H^  ( OH )  ^,CH  ( OH )  .CH^.NH  ( CH^ ) 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  similar  amines  are  produced  from  the 
other  amino  acids,  such  as  tryptophane,  which  gives  rise  to  indole  ethyl 
amine. 

AlMJBHUEOMAS.*      All   the    FBAOMENXet    OF   THE    AMINO- ACIDS    WHICH    ABE    FoBUED 
IN   A  PnTSIOLOQICAL  WaY  DU»I>*0  THE  LiFE  OF  PlaWTS  AND  ANIMAI^. 


Amiao^acld  Aprvrrheumti  Methylated  aparrliei^a 

Histidine  Imidauolykthyl  ttiiiine 

Arginhie  Ornithrrj*;:  aginfttinc;  tetra-        Tetramethylputrescine 

raetliyleneiliainine  j  J  -aininoval- 
eriunif  ncid 
Lysine  Pentamethylencdiamiiie 

(Cadaverine) 

( y-Butyro-betanie 
a-oxybeta 


Mctltjiatcd 
ami  u  oxacid 


Glut&miCACJd  j^'&minobutyricacid 

Aaparticacid       -alanine 
GIvcocoll  Methyl  amine 


butyro-betftjne) 


(  r-trimetbyl 
amino  butyric] 

Sarcosine* 


Alanine  Ethyl  amine 

Leucine  laoatnylaniiDe 

Pro  1  i  n  I*  Py  r  ro  H  d  i  ne 

Plioiiyl  alanine  Phenyl-ethyl  amine 
Tyrosine  p-oxyplR'nyl<jtliylam]ne 

Tryptophane     Indole;   sratole; 
indolt-thviamine 


N-methy]  pyrrolidine 
Eordenine 


Stacbydrine 


Surinamine 

Hypaphorine 

(tnmrtbyl 

tryptophane 

bc^tarne.) 

•  Kutaclior  and  Ackermann:  Zeit,  f.  phf/siol.  Chem,,  69,  1010,  p.  265. 

t  It  ia  better  to  limit  the  term  to  the  nitrogen  containing  products.     A.  P.  M. 

The  decomposition  of  cysteine  has  not  been  fully  worked  out,  but  from 
the  presence  of  mercaptans,  such  as  methyl  and  ethyl  mercaptans, 
Clla.CII.SII,  in  the  feces,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  preliminary  de- 
carboxylation, with  the  formation  of  a  thio-ethyl  amine  as  an  interme- 
diate product; 
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SH.CH^.CHNH   COOH  CO   +  SH.CH  .  CH  NH     —  SH.CH  .CH   +  NH 

8  ;  2     '  2  3  3  2  a     '  • 

Cysteine.  lliioetliyl  amine,  or  Ethyl  mercaptan. 

amiDo-ethyi  mercaptan. 

If  the  Splitting  off  of  the  carbon  dioxide  occurs  after  the  dcamidiza- 
tion  an  amine  cannot,  of  course,  be  formed*  but  the  next  lower 
carboxylic  acid  is  produced  hy  way  of  the  aldehyde*  Thus  from  tyrosine 
there  may  first  be  formed  phenyl-pyruvic  acid,  which  may  be  reduced 
to  phenyMactic  acid,  reabsorbed  and  re-excreted  in  the  urine;  or  tho 
phenyl'pyruvic  acid  may  be  split  into  phenyl  acetaldehyde  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  former  be  oxidized  into  phenyl-acetic  acid,  which  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  Phenyl-acetic  acid  is  the  mother  substance  of 
homogentisic  acid  and  other  aromatic  compounds  of  the  urine.  Phenol 
or  cresol  may  be  set  free> 

These  deamidized  compounds  have  not  as  yet  been  shown  to  hava 
any  physiological  action.  But  from  tryptophane  by  a  similar  decom- 
position indole  and  scatole  are  set  free  and  these  bodies  are  toxic  and 
give  part  of  the  bad  odor  to  the  feces.  The  formation  of  indole  and 
scatole  is  shown  in  the  reactions  just  given,  although  the  intermediate 
products  have  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 

By  the  decomposition  of  cysteine  and  cystine  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
formed.  This  is  reabsorbed  readily  and  produces  headaches  and  depres- 
sion even  when  reabsorbed  in  small  quantities  and  it  is  presumably  one 
of  the  factors  causing  solution  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  so  the 
anemia  seen  in  those  having  chronic  constipation.  Mereaptans,  that  is 
ethyl  or  methyl  sulphide,  may  also  be  formed  and  these  are  very  ill- 
smelling  compounds. 

From  the  conjugated  proteins  the  decomposition  of  the  prosthetic 
group,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  nuclein  bases,  may  give  rise  to 
other  products  of  importance  to  the  body.  But  this  matter  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  investigated  to  permit  of  any  definite  statements  being 
made. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  substances  ha^-ing  the  property  of  raising 
blood  pressure  may  be  produced  from  tyrosine  in  putrefaction  and  that 
tiiese  substances  are  active  in  causing  arteriosclerosis  and  the  ills  which 
follow  from  this.  Since  a  man  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  his  arteries  it 
would  appear  possible  that  intestinal  putrefaction  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
PrcHluclion  of  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  as  Mctchnikoff  has  suggested. 
'Jo  what  extent  putrefaction  produces  premature  decrepitude  cannot  be 
slated  without  more  investigation. 

There  can.  however,  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  these  putre- 
"ctive  substances  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  individual.  We  are 
^11  Constantly  exposed  to  food  poisonings,  which,  when  slight,  are  gen- 
^Uy  overlooked  as  the  true  cause  of  inefficiency,  depression,  sluggish 
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mental  processes,  dissatisfactioQ  or  abnormal  irritability.  Particularly  I 
chicken,  veal  and  pork  are  liable  to  contamination  from  some  person 
handling  these  meats  in  the  kitchen,  who  may  carry  a  peculiar  race  of  | 
bacteria.  Such  food  poisonings  may  come  from  infected  meat-choppers,' 
so  that  hashed  meat  is  more  apt  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  than  unhashed*^ 
If  the  bacteria  are  not  killed  in  the  subsequent  cooking,  and  the  haskj 
is  kept,  as  it  is  in  restaurants,  it  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  food| 
poisoning  more  or  less  marked.  These  symptoms  generally  come  on  m\ 
1*5  hours  after  a  meal,  if  they  are  due  to  ptomaines  or  toxic  substances 
already  formed  in  the  meat  before  eating;  but  the  bacteria  themselvei, 
may  develop  in  the  intestine  and  form  toxie  substances.  In  such  cases  tho, 
onset  of  the  symptoms  is  delayed  coming  12-48  hours  after  the  meal,  vary-) 
ing  with  different  ludlvkluals.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  well  marked  so^ 
as  to  lead  to  cramps,  prostration  and  diarrhea,  by  which  the  bacteria  arej 
swept  out  of  the  system,  only  feelings  of  drowsiness,  headache,  migraine^ 
lassitude  or  depression  often  preceded  by  mental  or  sexual  excitement 
are  produced,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  overlooked.  The  symp-* 
toms  are  often  extremely  baffling  and  are  referred  to  the  nervous 
system,  the  ductless  glands  or  any  other  rather  than  the  true  cause* 
Moreover,  when  once  such  a  bacterium  is  lodged  in  the  canal  it  may 
persist  for  a  long  time  and  the  effects  of  a  single  food  poisoning  in  aii 
experiment  on  human  metabolism  were  found  to  be  clearly  perceptibly 
for  a  month  or  longer.  These  facts  make  it  desirable,  in  case  of  head-^ 
ache,  drowsiness  or  depression,  even  though  there  be  no  symptoms  ol 
deranged  digestion  or  constipation,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  good  purges 
The  effect  on  the  mentality  is  often  remarkably  prompt. 

The  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  have  also  a  remarkabla 
relation  to  the  skin.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  excessive  intestinal  putre- 
faction the  skin,  and  perhaps  the  whole  organism,  has  its  vital  resist* 
anee  lowered.  Pimples,  pustules,  acnes  and  boils  are  constantly  forming* 
The  spotted  skin  is  generally,  although  not  ahvays,  a  sign  of  intestinal 
putrefaction.  This  condition  is  generally  referred  by  the  laity  to  im-* 
J- lire  blood;  and  to  cure  it  sulphur,  burdock  root  and  other  local  rem©* 
(Ties  are  recommended  as  blood  purifiers.  Without  exception  all  these 
blood  purifiers,  so  called,  are  intestinal  purgatives  and  their  therapeutic 
action  is  due,  in  large  measure  at  least,  to  their  power  of  sweeping  th« 
intestine  clean.  Cold  sores  on  the  lips  often  have  a  similar  origin.  Thi 
increased  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  infection  of  the  hair  follicles  ifl 
shown  also  in  many  cases  of  eczema,  which  may  greatly  improve  if  tbi 
diet  is  limited  or  if  fasting  is  practised*  Many  hidden  or  chronic  slight 
inflammations  are  often  stimulated  to  become  acute,  or  more  active,  b^ 
intestinal  putrefaction.  Thus  colds  may  develop,  catarrh  become  worsey 
chronic  nephritis  of  a  mild  type  become  ^eute,  erythemas  develop  ia 
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irious  parts  of  the  body  or  even  old  healed  wounds  with  bad  circulation 
may  iiiliame  and  break  out  afresh  from  this  cause;  and  by  attention 
to  diet,  or  by  the  use  of  good  purges,  these  results  may  be  avoided. 

The  question  is  still  unsolved  whether  besides  their  evil  products  the 
bacteria  of  the  colon  are  also  producers  of  some  essential  products.  Bac- 
teria are  certainly  not  necessary  for  development,  since  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  new-born  is  sterile.  Chickens  have  been  hatched  and  raised 
under  sterile  conditions;  and  guinea  pigs  removed  by  Ciesarean  section 
have  been  found  to  grow  and  utilize  their  food  when  fed  on  sterile 
diets  under  aseptic  conditions.  As  yet  these  bacteria  have  not  been 
found  to  do  good;  but  they  certainly  cause  much  evil.  And  while  it 
will  not  do  to  condemn  them  completely  without  farther  investigation, 
it  would  appear  at  the  present  time  the  part  of  wisdom  to  reduce  putre- 
faction in  the  intestine  as  far  as  possible. 

Methods  of  reducing  putrefaction.  The  easiest  method  of  reducing 
putrefaction  is  by  a  strict  limitation  of  the  diet,  a  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  meat  and  a  more  thorough  mastication  of  that  which  is 
eaten.  By  the  careful  use  of  these  two  precautions  Mv.  Horace  Fletcher 
and  others  who  have  adopted  his  methods  have  been  able  to  so  reduce 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  that  the  feces  are  entirely  without  odor. 
The  general  condition  of  these  men  has  been  greatly  improved.  Men 
and  women  of  sedentary  habits  are  very  apt,  particularly  after  the 
age  of  forty,  to  eat  too  much  meat.  The  exact  quantity  and  the  par- 
ticular quality  of  food  most  conducive  to  happiness,  health,  efficiency 
and  retention  of  vigor  has  not  yet  been  determined  j  but  two  facts  have 
b*^  found,  namely,  that  the  retention  of  vigor  late  in  life,  a  green  old 
age,  generally  goes  with  an  abstemious  diet ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
many  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a  strong  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  and  in  particular  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  protein 
food.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  wise  advice  of  Don  Quixote 
to  his  squire,  Sancho  P^za,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  depart  for  the 
land. .  **  Eat  little  at  Jinner  and  less  at  supper;  for  the  health  of  the 
^hole  body  is  tempered  in  the  laboratory  of  the  stomach," 

Another  method  of  reducing  putrefaction  is  by  eating  carbohydrate 
food  rather  than  protein,  for  the  bacteria  will  not  produce  these  putre- 
factive products  from  the  proteins  as  long  as  there  is  carbohydrate  food 
*t  their  disposal.  This  peculiarity  of  the  bacteria,  which  has  been 
^«tudied  by  Kendall,  we  shall  have  lo  return  to  under  the  chapter  on 
iiietabolism,  since  it  illustrates  a  general  property  of  all  living  matter, 
Damely,  that  the  carbohydrates  spare  the  proteins,  and  it  is  only  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  carbohydrates  that  the  proteins  are  attacked  and  torn  to 
nieces  to  supply  energy.  By  carbohydrate  fermentation^  also,  acidity  is 
icreased  and  this  also  has  a  part  in  checking  bacterial  putrefaction, 
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since  many  bacteria  cannot  metabolize  in*  the  presence  of  acid.  But 
the  main  action  of  the  carbohydrate  is  that  just  stated,  that  as  long  as  it 
is  present  it  is  utilized  as  a  source  of  energy  and  the  protein  only  to 
build  the  protoplasmic  machine. 

Summary  of  digestive  changes, — The  chief  changes  undergone  by 
the  foods  in  tlie  intestinal  tract  by  which  they  are  made  available  to 
the  body  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

The  proteins  by  the  action  of  pepsin  hydrochloric  a^nd  of  the  pastric 
juice,  by  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  containing  enterokioase, 
trypsin  and  erepsin,  are  resolved  into  the  amino-acids  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  compound  proteins,  such  as  the  nueleoproteins,  are 
digested  in  part  by  the  proteolytic  enzymes  and  in  part  by  the  nucleases 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  with  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  nuclein 
bases,  pyrimidin  bases,  and  presumably  carbohydrate,  from  the  nucleic 
acid.  Hematin  is  split  off  from  hemoglobin.  By  the  action  of  the  bac- 
teria some  of  these  amino-acids  are  further  decomposed,  losing  ammonia 
and  being  converted  into  fatty  acids»  or  by  decarboxylization  being  made 
into  amines,  some  of  which  have  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  blood 
pressure  and  other  functions  of  the  body.  Other  ill-smelling  and  harm- 
ful substances  are  produced,  such  as  some  of  the  mereaptans,  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen,  indole  and  seatole* 

The  carbohydrates  taken  as  sugars  and  starches  are  digested  by  the 
ptyaliu  of  the  saliva,  the  amylopsin,  maltase  and  lactase  of  iJie  pancreas, 
and  the  invertin  of  the  intestinal  juice  so  that  they  are  all  reduced  to 
the  state  of  monosaccharides.  Some  of  them  are  further  broken  up  by 
the  bacteria,  with  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  marsh  gas,  hydro- 
gen and  butyric  acid. 

The  fats  acted  upon  by  the  lipase  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the 
pancreas  and  intestine  are  converted  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerol,  and 
by  means  of  the  bile  salts  are  carried  into  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells. 

In  short,  the  main  object  of  the  whole  process  of  digestion  appears  to 
be  to  resolve  the  various  food  substances  into  those  common  t>nilding 
stones,  amino-acids,  monosaccharides  and  fatty  acids,  which  are  the  com- 
mon basis  of  all  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Thus  each  organism 
can  use  these  building  stones  in  the  proportion  and  order  it  needs  to 
construct  its  own  proteins  and  organized  matter,  which  in  each  organism 
has  an  architecture  as  distinct  and  characteristic  as  the  form  of  the  or- 
ganism itself. 

Finally  by  this  decomposition  into  building  stones  but  very  little 
energy  has  been  lost,  and  only  a  very  small  amount  of  heat  set  free. 
The  advantage  of  this  to  the  organism  is  obvious,  for  it  means  not  only 
that  energy  has  not  been  lost,  but  that  very  little  energy  will  be  required 
to  reconstruct  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
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We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  undergone 
by  these  building  stones  during  absorption,  and  during  their  stay  in  the 
blood  and  Uie  tissues. 
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Absorption. — ^The  foods  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  not  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  body,  since  the  cavity  of  the  canal  is  in  communication 
with  the  external  world.  How  do  the  digested  foods  get  into  the  bodyT 
la  it  by  a  simple  physical  process  of  diffusion  or  osmosis  occurring 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  between  the  blood  on 
the  one  side  and  the  intestinal  contents  on  the  other!  Or  is  it  by  the 
vital  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells?  The  foods  move  in  as  though  there 
.were  an  attractive  force  exerted  upon  them  by  the  hungry  body  cells. 
We  do  not  believe  any  such  force  exists,  but  how  is  their  entrance  to  be 
explained!  Does  anything  happen  to  them  during  the  process  of 
absorption  t 

Absorption  takes  place  throughout  the  length  of  the  intestine.  It 
is  slight  in  the  stomach ;  most  of  the  absorption  is  in  the  small  intestine. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  food  remains  to  be  absorbed  in  the  colon. 
The  food  in  the  small  intestine  is  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer  over  the 
surface  of  the  gut.  This  surface  is  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  finger- 
like processes,  the  villi,  which  dip  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine. 
Each  villus  is  supplied  with  artery,  capillaries  and  veins.  It  has  in  the 
center  a  lymph  space  called  a  lacteal,  opening  into  the  chyle  vessels  of 
the  mesentery.  Each  villus  has  both  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular 
fibers  so  that  it  can  expand  and  contract,  taking  up  food  like  a  sponge 
and  being  squeezed  by  the  contraction.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  lies 
between  the  food  and  the  hicteal,  is  thin,  only  about  0.012  mm.  in  depth. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  absorption  is  due  to  purely 
physical  processes  of  diflfusion  or  osmosis  of  the  araino-acids  and  mono* 
saccharides  from  the  intestine,  where  they  are  present  in  quantities,  into 
the  blood  in  which  they  are  present  in  very  small  amounts  j  but  the 
problem  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  This  membrane  of  epithelial  cells, 
although  thin,  is  alive.  The  food  matters  must  pass  through  the  living 
protoplasm  that  is  constantly  altering  its  state.  Such  alterations  in 
activity  constantly  change  the  rate  of  absorption;  they  change  the 
permeability  of  the  cells.  Now  substances  do  not  pass  through  mem- 
branes by  simply  shooting  through  the  holes.  There  is  some  kind  of  a 
union  between  the  solvent  and  the  solute  and  between  the  solvent  and 
the  membrane.    Do  the  substances  go  through  the  cells  because  they  dis- 
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>lve  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  cell  T  Or  because  they  unite  with 
'he  organic  basis  of  the  eellT  One  thing  is  probable,  namely,  that  the 
Lctivity  of  the  cell  in  some  way  controls  this  process. 

Absorption  of  fats, — That  absorption  is  not  due,  primarily  at  any 
rate,  to  osmotic  pressure  is  shown  by  tlie  absorption  of  fat.  Fat  is  en- 
tirely hydrolyzed  in  the  intestine.  The  fatty  acids  thus  set  free  are  held 
in  colloidal  solution  by  the  bile  salts,  probably  by  the  union  already  dis- 
cussed. The  colloids  have  almost  no  motion  of  translation  and  very  little 
osmotic  pressure  and  yet  the  absorption  of  fats  takes  place  with  speed. 
The  absorption  is  greatly  aided  by  the  bile.  The  bile  salts  are  reabsorbed 
with  the  fatty  acids.  Glycerol  also  passes  into  the  cells.  The  glycerol 
and  fatty  acid  thus  brought  together  in  the  living  cell  are  resyuthesizcd 
into  neutral  fat,  which  can  be  seen  scattered  about  in  the  cell.  Just 
how  this  resynthesis  is  produced  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say.  Some 
lia%'e  referred  it  to  the  reverse  action  of  the  lipase  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa.  But  while  it  is  true  that  lipase  added  to  oleic  acid  and  glycerol 
causes  some  resynthesis  and  this  resynthesis  is  hastened  by  the  bile,  yet 
when  water  is  present,  as  it  is  in  the  cells,  the  lipase  produces  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  synthesis.  Moreover  lipase  is  not  found  precisely  iu 
those  cells  in  wjiich  the  synthesis  is  going  on  most  rapidly,  as  in  the  cells 
of  the  mammary  glacds.  All  of  these  syntheses  are  dependent  on  a 
supply  of  oxygen  and  are  inhibited  by  ether,  which  does  not  check  lipase 
activity.  The  resynthesis  is  hence,  probably,  one  of  the  s3Tithetic  powers 
of  tlie  cell  correlated  with  cell  respiration. 

However  the  resynthesis  of  the  neutral  fats  is  brought  about,  it 
certainly  occurs.  The  very  finely  emulsified  fat  is  discharged  in  some 
way  into  the  lacteal  from  which  it  is  pressed  along  into  the  lympliatic^ 
of  the  mesentery  in  the  form  of  a  milk-white  emulsion  called  chyle,  into 
the  receptaculum  ehyli  and  from  here  it  passes  by  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  lies  just  behind  the  pleura,  not  far  from  the  median  line  pos- 
teriorly, up  to  the  left  shoulder,  where  it  is  poured  into  the  blood  at 
the  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  vein.  The  chyle  is  forced 
up  this  duct  partly  by  the  negative  pressure  of  the  thorax,  partly  by 
the  pressure  due  to  inspiration  on  the  abdominal  viscera  and  partly  by. 
the  pressure  of  the  new  chyle  or  lymph  behind  it,  coming  from  the  liver 
and  other  abdominal  organs.  Not  all  the  reabsorbed  fat  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chyle  thus  discharged  into  the  jugular  vein.  A  portion  has  dis- 
appeared, perhaps  finding  its  way  into  the  blood  and  so  to  the  liver; 
or  has  been  catabolized  during  its  passage  through  the  mucous  epithe- 
lium; the  fate  of  this  remnant  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  chyle  thus  poured  into  the  blood  gives  to  the  blood  serum  or 
plasma  during  the  absorption  of  a  fatty  meal  a  milky  appearance,  and 
^he  amount  of  the  fat  in  the  blood  may  be  so  Increased  that  it  will  rise  on 
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the  plasma  like  so  much  cream.  By  the  blood  it  is  carried  about  the 
body,  each  tissue  takiJig  what  it  needs  aod  any  excess  being  picked  out 
and  stored  in  the  fat  depots  of  the  body,  the  fat  cells  of  the  adipose 
tissue  of  the  mesentery,  the  panniculus  adiposus,  or  about  tbe  internal 
orgrans.  How  the  blood  fat  finds  its  exit  from  the  blood;  how  it  gets 
through  the  vascular  wall,  whether  by  being  split  into  soaps  and  glycerine 
or  as  neutral  fat ;  and  how  it  is  accumulated  in  fat  tissues,  these  are 
problems  not  as  yet  solved.  There  is  a  lipase  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  perhaps  all  the  blood  fat  is  rehydrolyzed  before  leaving  the  blood. 

Absorption  of  carbohydrates. — What  if  anything  happens  to  the 
carbohydrates  during  their  passage  through  the  mucous  membrane  is 
unknown.  They  are  believed  to  pass  directly  into  the  blood  capillaries 
as  IcN^lose,  glucose  or  galactose.  Sometimes  maltose,  lactose  and  cane 
sugar  are  absorbed  as  such  and  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  urine, 
since  the  two  last  named  sugars  are  not  used  if  tliey  enter  the  blood, 
but  pass  out  in  the  urine.  If  sugars  are  injected  into  the  blood  they 
are  in  part  excreted  into  the  duodenum  and  presumably  then  reabsorbed. 
The  sugars  thus  absorbed  are  found  in  J,he  portal  blood  to  the  extent 
of  0.2-0.4  per  cent.  They  pass  to  the  liver,  where  a  portion  may  be  taken 
out  and  stored  in  that  organ  as  glycogen ;  and  in  part  they  circulate  to 
the  other  organs  of  the  body,  each  of  which  removes  from  the  blood  what 
it  needs.  The  sugar  in  the  blood  is  generally  glucose  and  it  is  in  a  form 
which  may  be  dialyzed  out  of  the  blood  by  vivi-dilTusion,    Page  470. 

If  sugar  in  a  concentrated  solution  is  ingested  it  may  cause  vomiting, 
and  in  any  case  it  is  diluted  in  the  bowel  by  the  passage  outward  of 
water  through  the  mucous  epithelium.  Ultimately,  if  the  mucous  mem- 
brane remains  in  a  living,  active  form  the  sugar  and  water  are  re- 
absorbed. 

Absorption  of  proteins. — The  proteins  are  absorbed  probably  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  form  of  amino-acids.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  cephalopods,  in  which  the  conditions  for  studying  this 
problem  are  very  good,  owing  to  the  simple  composition  of  the  blood, 
they  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  amino-acids.  There  is  now  good  evi- 
dence that  they  are  absorbed  in  that  form  in  the  mammals  also,  since 
small  amounts  of  the  amino-acids  are  found  in  the  blood  plasma.  (Page 
472.)  The  quantity  of  non  protein  nitrogen  increases  in  the  blood  during 
the  absorption  of  the  proteins.  The  presence  of  erepsin  in  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  and  the  elaborate  mechanism  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the 
proteins  to  the  form  of  amino-acids  is  strong  a  priori  evidence  that 
they  are  absorbed  in  this  form.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  albumoses,  when  brought  directly  into  the  blood  stream,  act 
like  foreign  bodies,  lowering  the  blood  pressure  and  reducing  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood.    There  is  no  doubt  thjit  at  times  complex  polypeptides 
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are  reabsorbed,  since  some  individuals  are  found  who  have  an  idiosyn- 
crasy toward  some  one  protein,  reacting  by  anaphylactic  shock  to  the 
ingestion  of  this  particular  protein.  Sometimes  it  is  tbe  protein  of  milk, 
sometimes  of  egQ  or  some  other  protein  of  the  food.  This  reaction  is 
proof  that  at  some  time  this  protein  in  an  unchanged  form  secured 
entrance  to  the  blood.  The  very  fact  that  this  reaction  is  rare  shows  how 
unusual  it  is  for  the  undigested  protein  to  bo  reabsorbed. 

There  is  no  question  that  deamidization,  that  is  the  splitting  off  of 
amino  groups,  occurs  to  some  extent  during  their  passage  through  the 
wall  or  during  their  bacterial  decomposition,  for  the  intestinal  mucosa 
contains  more  ammonia  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  body  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stomach  muscosa ;  and  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins 
coming  from  the  intestine  carries  from  6-10  times  as  much  ammonia  as 
any  other  blood  in  the  body.  A  part  of  this  ammonia  is  probably 
derived  from  the  amide  nitrogen  split  off  by  tryptic  digestion,  but  a 
portion  also  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  amino  groups.  What  proportion 
of  amino-acids  are  thus  deamidized  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  presumably 
not  more  than  a  third  and  it  may  be  less  than  this. 

The  amino-acids  which  get  past  tlie  intestinal  mucosa  are  found  in 
the  blood  rather  than  in  the  chyle.  Their  discovery  here  has  been  re- 
cently made.  They  do  not  accumulate,  for  they  are  removed  from  the 
blood  by  the  tissues  about  as  rapidly  as  they  enter  it.  At  any  instant  of 
time  there  are,  then,  only  minimal  amounts  present. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  amino-acida  were  resynthe- 
sized  during  their  passage  through  the  mucosa  into  some  of  the  blood 
proteins  and  probably  into  serum  albumin.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
food  of  the  various  tissues.  This  view,  for  which  there  never  was  any 
convincing  or  even  strong  evidence,  has  now  been  rendered  very  un- 
likely by  the  discovery  of  the  constitution  of  the  proteins  and  the 
presence  of  amino-acids  in  the  blood. 

Role  of  the  white  hlood  corpuscles  in  ahsorption.  During  the  ab- 
sorption of  food  and  particularly  of  protein  food,  white  blood  corpuscles 
accumulate  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut.  They  are  to  be  found 
not  only  beneath  the  epithelial  cells,  but  crawling  between  them  and 
even  out  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  They  may  be  seen  also  coming  back 
into  the  chyle  vessels.  The  role  they  are  playing  in  absorption  is  still 
quite  obscure.  After  the  absorption  of  a  meal  they  are  found  in  the 
blood  in  unusually  large  numbers.  There  is»  as  it  is  said,  a  digestive 
leucocytosis.  Sehaefer  described  them  as  loading  themselves  with  fat 
and  carrying  the  fat  to  the  chyle,  where  the  fat  was  set  free  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  leucocyte.  That  fat  may  be  found  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  intestine  indicates,  however,  that  most  of  the  fat  goes  through 
these  cells  rather  than  through  the  leucocytes.    The  leucocytosis  is  most 
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pronounced  during  the  digestion  of  proteins,  and  since  the  leucocyte 
show  themselves  to  be  positively  chemotactic  toward  any  decomposing 
tissue,  or  toward  the  products  of  digestion  of  proteins  when  the  latter 
are  in  capillary  tubes,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Hofmeister  that  most  of 
the  proteins  are  absorbed  by  uniting  with  the  leucocyte  body.  By  the 
decomposition  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  cell  they  are  then 
supposed  to  be  set  free.  This  view  does  not  seem  very  probable  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  work,  indicating  that  the  proteins  are  absorbed  as 


Fio.  43. — Pot5rflstii]&  dog  of  LondoQ.     The  dog  ha,n  three  flstulftB  At  different  level!  of 
tht  iDtesLlDe.    One  !■  at  k  nod  th«  two  otbera  are  dlscharftug  Into  the  vessels  d  and  e. 


amioo-acids  and  get  inlo  the  blood  in  that  form.  It  is  objected  also 
that  the  absorption  is  too  rapid  and  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 

relatively  small  weight  of  leucocytes  found  in  the  intestine  during  the 
absorption.  Still  there  are  many  indications  that  the  blood  proteins 
may  be  formed  by  the  leucocytes,  and  perhaps  they  are  active  in  secur- 
ing suflfictent  protein  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  blood  tissue  alone. 
Further  work  is  needed  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  leucocytes  during  absorptiijn. 

The  amount  of  absorption  in  different  parts  of  the  .S*<7."l.  By  making 
fistulse  at  various  levels  of  the  alimentary  tract,  London  and  his  co-workers 
have  studied  the  rapidity  of  absorption  during  the  passage  of  food  down 
the  tract  of  dogs.  They  have  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  small  intestine  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  food  remains  to 
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pass  into  the  colon.  At  least  three-quarters  of  tlie  food  is  absorbed  in  the 
small  intestine.  Water  passes  very  rapidly  through  the  stomach  and  is 
absorbed  in  the  intestine. 

Conclimon.  The  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion  is  in  part 
a  physical  process,  but  in  a  much  larger  degree  it  is  a  physiological 
process  dependent  upon  the  physiologifal  atrtivity  of  the  cells  of  the 
intestinal  epiUielium,  These  cells  have  the  power  not  only  of  reabsorb- 
ing food  products,  but  of  secreting  into  the  bowel  a  good  deal  of  water, 
salts  and  other  substances.  Moreover  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  absorption  is  greatly  complicated 
by  the  great  sensitiveness  of  these  cells  to  various  conditions.  It  would 
be  thought  fairly  easy  to  study  absorption  by  means  of  perfusion 
experiments  witli  defibrinatcd  blood,  but  such  experiments  have  hith- 
erto shattered  on  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  raucous  membrane 
in  a  normal  condition.  Whether  it  is  that  the  epithelium  is  abnormally 
sensitive  to  lack  of  oxygen,  or  whether  the  defibrinatcd  blood  acls  as  a 
poisonous  substance,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  epithelium  undergoes 
very  readily  a  kind  of  autolysis  in  such  experiments  and  the  perfused 
blood  escapes  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
absorption  normally  occurs  in  large  measure  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine  and  that  relatively  little  remains  to  be  reabsorbed  in  the 
colon. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  food  matters  during  absorption  are 
still  badly  known,  but  the  fats  are  apparently  resynthesized  to  neutral 
fat,  the  carbohydrate  is  absorbed  unchanged  and  the  amino-acids  are 
part  deamidized,  but  in  larger  part  they  pass  as  such  into  the  blood. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  BLOOD.    THE  CIRCULATING  TISSUE. 


Since  each  cell  of  the  body  needs  food  and  oxygen  and  is  injure* 
by  tlie  accumulation  of  its  own  waste  products,  it  is  necessary,  if  a 
multicellular  organism  of  a  large  siae  is  to  exist,  that  there  be  some 
means  of  getting  food  and  oxygen  to  the  cells  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass,  and  some  means  of  removing  the  waste  matters.  Tiiis  problem  was 
solved  by  one  of  the  tissues,  the  blood,  becoming  liquid  so  that  it  could 
easily  penetrate  all  the  crevices  of  the  body  and  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  every  cell,  and  thus  nourish  it.  There  was  finally  developed, 
also,  a  system  of  lubes  to  contain  the  blood  and  a  pumping  organ,  the 
heart,  which  drove  it  all  over  the  body.  Every  cell  of  the  body  comes 
then  into  close  contact  with  the  circulating  fluid  and  exchanges  food 
and  waste  products  with  it.  In  some  organisms  this  fluid  bathes  each  cell 
directly^  so  that  all  cells  of  the  body  really  live  in  the  blood.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  invertebrates  and  in  the  cortical  parts  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  of  vertebrates  where  there  are  no  capillaries.  In  these 
cases  the  blood  passes  directly  from  the  ends  of  the  arterioles  into  the 
tissue  spaces  and  is  collected  from  these  spaces  into  the  veins,  But 
usually  in  vertebrate  organs  the  blood  is  confined  to  the  blood  vessels.  It 
has  evidently  been  found  on  the  whole  to  be  better,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  confine  the  blood  in  this  manner.  The  finer  blood  vessels, 
the  capillaries,  have  walls  so  thin  and  so  permeable,  or  are  physiologically 
so  constituted,  that  oxygen  and  other  gases  and  water,  salts  and  food 
matters  pass  easily  through  them,  so  that  the  tissue  cells,  while  not 
directly  in  the  blood  stream,  are  in  the  lymph,  which  comes  from  the 
blood.  The  principal  advantage  of  a  closed  vascular  system  is  that 
the  circulation  is  probably  more  easily  controlled  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment than  when  the  blood  flows  from  the  arteries  into  lacunar  spaces 
in  the  tissues.  By  this  device  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  blood  faster  past 
the  tissues  and  to  provide  more  food  and  particularly  more  oxygen.  The 
main  difFerence  in  the  melabolism  of  the  higher  and  lower  vertebrates 
is  the  much  more  intense  oxidation  in  the  higher.  It  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  especially  requires  a  very  large  supply  of  oxygen  and  it  was 
probably  primarily  to  supply  this  tissue,  which  has  the  keenest  metab- 
olism of  all,  that  the  many  devices  for  improving  the  circulation  ha^e 
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been  evolved.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  nervous  system 
which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  consistently  selected  in  vertebrate  and 
also  in  invertebrate  evolution.  The  rest  of  the  body  really  exists  for  it. 
Each  cell  of  the  body,  then,  even  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  really  lives 
in  an  aqueous  medium  just  as  do  unicellular  organisms,  which  live  in 
water  itself.  And  for  this  reason  the  blood  has  been  called  the  internal 
medium  of  the  body. 

Lymph. — ^The  spaces  of  the  tissues  are  filled  with  a  liquid  called 
lymph,  derived  from  the  blood  by  secretion  through  the  capillary  walls. 
Lymph  resembles,  in  many  ways,  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  contains 
some  white  corpuscles  or  cells  in  suspension  in  it.  These  are  called 
lymphocytes.  Some  of  this  lymph,  which  is  the  immediate  liquid  en- 
vironment of  the  tissue  cells,  passes  back  to  the  blood  by  absorption 
through  the  capillaries,  but  part  of  it  is  collected  into  thin- walled 
vessels  called  lymphatics,  which  resemble  veins  in  structure,  and  after 
passing  through  lymph  glands  the  liquid  finally  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
blood  by  the  thoracic  duet  and  other  lymphatics  opening  into  the  blood 
at  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  left  subclavian  vein.  Food 
substances  pass  from  the  blood  to  the  lymph  and  the  cells  take  them 
from  the  lymph.  The  waste  products  pass  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  object  of  a  separate  lymphatic  system  may  be  to  guard  against  infec- 
tions, since  when  bacteria  find  access  to  the  tissues  they  are  carried  by 
the  IjTuph  stream  to  the  lymph  glands,  where  they  arc  generally  digested 
and  the  infection  is  thus  confined.  There  may  be  other  advantages  also 
in  this  separate  lymphatic  system. 

Functions  of  the  blood. — The  blood  has  four  great  functions:  L  It 
carries  food  from  the  intestine  to  the  tissues;  and  gaseous  food,  or 
oxygen,  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  2,  It  removes  waste  products 
from  the  tissues  and  carries  them  to  the  kidneys,  lungs,  intestine,  and 
skin,  the  excretory  organs  of  the  body.  3.  It  provides  for  the  metabolic 
co-ordination  of  the  body,  in  that  it  distributes  the  internal  secretions 
from  each  organ  to  other  organs  which  utilize  them.  It  thus  keeps 
tissues,  which  may  be  far  separated,  in  metabolic  co-ordination  or  ex- 
change with  each  other;  it  is  the  internal  medium  of  exchange.  4,  It 
pligrs  a  very  important  part  in  the  defense  of  the  organism  against  the 
invasion  of  parasites. 

Composition  of  the  blood. — The  blood  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  liquid  tissue  lying  within  a  system  of  tubes,  the  blood  vessels,  and  the 
latter  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  blood  itself.  More  correctly, 
however*  both  blood  and  the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels  make  part 
of  a  single  system  and  it  is  impossible  to  alter  one  without  at  the  same 
time  altering  the  other.  The  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  the  plasma,  is 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  lifeless  intercellular  substance  of  con* 
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nective  tissue  and  cartilage;  the  cells  or  living  part  of  this  tissue  being 
the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  From  this  point  of  view  the  liquid  part 
of  the  blood  is  a  lifeless  carrier  of  waste  materials  and  food  substances 
to  the  various  other  tissues  of  the  body  and  only  the  cells  of  the  blood 
are  living.  One  can  look  at  the  blood,  however,  in  a  different  way,  as 
suggested  by  Wooldridge,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  gains  wonder* 
fully  both  in  interest  and  instructiveness.  The  blood  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood  vessels,  may  be  considered  to  be 
living  matter,  distinguished  from  most  other  living  matter  by  its  greater 
fluidity.  There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  living  matter  of  a  liquid 
kind.  The  protoplasm  of  the  ama^ja  and  many  plant  cells  is  so  liquid 
that  it  fiows  readily  and  is  in  reality  a  circulating  liquid.  The  blood 
plasma  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  liquid  protoplasm  formed  essentially 
by  the  cells  of  the  vascular  endothelium,  by  the  blood  cells  and  the 
hematoblasts.  The  blood  platelets  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles  may  be 
regarded,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  homologous  with  the  granular 
inekisious  of  many  cells.  Blood  separated  from  the  endothelial  cells 
dies  and  clots;  in  just  the  same  way  a  peripheral  nerve  dies  if  severed 
from  its  nutritive  center.  We  shall  in  this  chapter  adopt  this  point 
of  view  of  Wooldridge  and  consider  the  whole  blood,  the  more  liquid 
portions  together  with  the  corpuscles  both  white  and  red,  the  platelets, 
and  the  cells  lining  the  blood  vessels,  as  consisting  of  a  great  mass  of 
living  protoplasm.  The  processes  which  occur  in  the  blood  are  then  in 
many  important  particulars  probably  identical  with  those  occurring  in 
living  matter  generally.  Thus  the  clotting  of  the  blood  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  and  independent  property  peculiar  to  this  tissue, 
but  as  typical  of  similar  processes  occurring  in  every  form  of  living  mat- 
ter. For  all  living  matter  like  the  blood  has  'Jie  property  of  forming  a 
gel  or  clotting.  Blood,  too,  respires,  like  living  matter.  When  the 
oniino  acids,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  enter  the  blood  by  diffusion,  or  by  secre- 
tion of  the  endothelial  wall,  they  are  not  then  entering  an  inert  fluid, 
but  they  are  entering  real  living  matter  and  their  subsequent  fate  in 
ihis  fluid  becomes  extraordinarily  interesting  as  showing  the  probable 
fate  of  similar  substances  in  the  body  cells  generally.  The  proteins  of 
the  b!ood  plasma  are  not  to  be  considered  as  inert  simple  proteins,  as 
they  are  ordinarily  considered,  as  so  much  globulin,  albumin  and 
fibrinogen  in  solution,  but  they  are  probably  united  in  the  blood  plasma, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  with  pfiospiiolipins,  just  as  they  are  in  cells;  and 
they  probably  make  part  of  a  complex  substance,  in  reality  an  organized 
and  very  unstable  substance,  the  blood  plasma.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  tissues  generally  and  the  methods 
of  maintaining  its  alkalinity  are  those  employed  by  all  forms  of  living 
matter,   A  study  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  ita  variation  both  phyaio- 
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logical  and  pathological  and  the  means  employed  to  hold  it  constant^ 
throws  ligJit  on  the  alkalinity  of  every  cell. 

We  probably  know  more  about  the  composition  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  changes  taking  place  in  the  blood  than  of  any  other  tissue^  but 
that  our  knowledge  is  still  extremely  fragmentary  will  appear  in  the 
pages  which  follow.  The  study  of  the  blood  is  in  many  ways  ejiaiur 
than  that  of  any  other  tissue.  Being  liquid,  it  is  readily  obtained  in 
large  amounts  for  chemical  and  physical  investigation,  and  by  centrifu- 
galization  we  are  able  to  separate  it,  without  inducing  serious  chemical 
changes,  into  portions  of  lighter  and  heavier  specific  gravity.  Moreover, 
we  can  get  such  quantities  of  it  that  we  are  able  to  experiment  with  it 
more  than  with  almost  any  other  tissue  of  the  body. 

General  composition  of  mammalian  blood. — Mammalian  blood  as  it 
circulates  within  the  blood  vessels  consists  of  a  more  fluid  part,  the  blood 
piasraa,  and  this  contains  a  large  number  of  cells  and  organized  struc- 
tures in  suspension.  The  cells  are  the  leucocytes,  or  white  blood  cells; 
the  special  organized  structures  are  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  erythro- 
cytes, and  the  blood  platelets.  The  other  cells  belonging  to  this  system, 
the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels,  are  fixed,  not  circulating,  cells  and 
we  shall  for  the  present  neglect  them ;  but  more  than  any  other  cells  of 
tJie  blood  they  probably  control  its  composition  and  metabolism.  The 
general  composition  of  mammalian  blood  is  as  follows; 

h    Blood  (m^mmatian)  consists  of; 

A,  Plasma   60-70%  by  volume;   or  ahout  55%  by  weight. 

B.  Corpuscles    . .     40-30%     "  "         "        "      45%    "       *' 

A.  Pliuma. 

(Specific  gravity  =1.0237-1.0276  at  25*) 

a.  Water 90*92% 

b.  Solids 10-8 

Organic 

Lipoproteins 6.5  -8,4 

•  Carbohydrates    OJ  -0.2 

Cholesterol    .  0.09-0. 14 

Fat  and  fat  acids 0.:*  -0,0 

Extractives 0.05-0.2 

Inorganic    1-2 

B.  Red  corpuscles   (Abderhalden). 

{ Specific  gravity  ^  IMS ) 

a.  Water  68.7-59.2 

b.  Solids    31.3-40.8 

Organic 30.4-39.9 

Hemoglobin     31.7 

Stroma 

Phaspholipin    0.37-0.30 

Cholestero! 0 J 4-0.17 

(Grigant  t-t  nuillier) 

Protein 6J  -6,4 

Inorganic  (excluding  Fc)   . .  0.9 
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The  following  analysis  of  human  blood  waa  made  by  Carl  Schmidt 
BLOOD  OP  A  MAN  TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE 

ONE  THOUSAND  GRAMS  OF  BLOOD  CONTAIN 


613,02   BLOOD  COBPUSCLES 

Water 349.63 

Subatances  not  vaporizing  at  120"  163,33 

Hi-matin    .... 7.70 

(inelu'ling  0.512  iron  J 

"  lijQod  casein,"  etc    151.8» 

Inorganic  constituents 3.74 

(excIiKling  iron) 

Chiorine  0.808, 

Siilphuiic    acid 0.031 

Phosphoric  acid 0.695 

PotaBsium 1.680 

Sodium     ......,,. 0.241  f  = 

Pbospiiate  of  lime 0.048 

Phoi^phiite  of  magnesium 0.031 

Oxygen O.20» 


486.98   FLABUA 

Water 430.02 

Sub&tanoea  not  evaporated  at  120*  47.96 

Fibrin    3.93 

Albumin,  etc.  ............. .  39.39 

Inorganic  conatituenta 4.14 

Chlorino 1.7221 

Sulphuric  acid 0.003 

Phosphoric  acid 0.071 

Potassium    . . .  * 0.153  ,  _ 

Sodium 1 .061  >  - 

Calcium  phosphate 0.145 

Magnesium  phosphate 0.100 

Oxygen 0.221 


Potassium  chloride  l.RST 

Potaasiura  sulphate 0.068 

Potaaaiura  phosphate 1.202 

Sodiura    phosphate    0.325 

Soda 0.176 

Calcium  phosphate    0.048 

Magnesium    phosphate 0.031 

Total    3.73Q 


Potassium  chloride  0.175 

Potassium  sulphate 0.137 

Sodium   chloride 2.701 

Sodium  phosphate 0.132 

Soda 0.748 

Ca Jpium  phosphate 0.145 

Magnesium  phosphate   .....,..,,  O.lOft 

•        Total 4.142 


SPECIFIC  OEAvrrY  —  L05&9 

1000  OB  AM  8   OF  BIjOOD  COBPUBCL£B 

Water 081.63 

Substances  not  volatile  at  120"  . .  318.37 

Hematin 15.02 

{including  0.998  iron) 

'*  Blood  casein."  etc. 206.07 

Inorganic  constituents  7.2B 

(excluding  iron) 


•  C.  Schmidt,  •*  Charakteristik  dor  epidemiachen  Cholera,"  pp.  29,  32:  Leipsig 
and  Mi  tail,  1 850.  Quoted  from  Bunge,  Physiologic  and  Pathologic  Chemistry^  2d 
edition,  p.  212*213,  Philadelphia,  1902. 
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Chlorine  1.750 1 

Sulphuric  acid   0.061 

Phosphoric  acid 1.335  , 

Pottiaaium   ,,..,...... 3.091  I 

Sodium 0.470  f 

Calcium  phoaphate  0.094 

Magneaium  phosphate 0,000 

Oxygen 0.401  j 


Potassium  sulphate 0.1^2 

Potassium  ohloride   3.070 

Potnssium  phosphate   ,  . .  2.343 

Sotliuui  phosphnte 0,fl33 

Soda   0,341 

Calcium  phosphate    .,,,..  0.004 

Magneaium   phosphate 0.060 


Total  inorganic  conatituenta  (excluding  iron) 

SPECIFIC  ClBAVtTf  =  1.0880 


7.282 


> 


1000   O&AMS  OF  PLA8MA   CONTAIN 

Water 901.51 

Solids  non  volatile  at  120"* 98.40 

Fibrin 8.06 

Albumin,  etc 81.92 

Inorganic  constituents   8.51 

Chlorine 3.538 

Wulphuric  acid  0.129 

Phofiphoric  acid  0.145 

Poteasium 0.314 

Sodium . 3.410 

Calcium  phosphate  0.208 

Magneaium  phosphate   0.2 IS 

Oxygen 0.455 


I  Potassium  sulphate , 0.281 

Potassium  chloride   0.359 

Sodium  chloride ♦ , .  .  5,646 

SoJium    phosphate    0.271 

Soda   1 .5.^2 

Calcium  phosphate 0.298 

Magnesium   phosphate 0.218 


Total  of  inorganic  conetituente  . .  8.505 


SPECIFIO  QBAVITY  =  1.0312 


1000  OBAMS   OF  SEBUM   CONTAIN 

Water     , 908.84 

Solids  not  volatile  at  120°   9LIG 

Albumin,  ete 82.59 

Inorganic  conatituenta 8.57 

ChJorine    , 3.565 

Sulphuric  acid 0.130 

Phosphoric  acid  0.146 

Potassium   0.317 

Sodium 3.438 

Calcium  phosphate 0.300 

Magnesium   phosphate    0.220 

Ox>'gen  . .                     0.458 


Potessium  sulphate 0.283 

Potassium  chloride   0.362 

Sodium  chloride fi.oDl 

Sodium   phosphate    0.273 

Soda 1.5 15 

Calcium  phosphate   0.300 

Magnesium  phosphate    0.220 

^  Totel  inorganic  conatituente 8.574 


BPEciFic  QBAvrrr  =  1.0292 


Corpuscles  of  the  blood.  White. — The  white  corpuscles  are  true 
cells.  They  have  a  nucleus ;  they  are  capable  of  spontaneous  movement 
and  reproduction.  They  are  colorless,  amceboid  cells  which  have  the 
power  of  phagocytosis ;  that  is,  of  eating  bacteria  and  other  solid  matters 
which  enter  the  blood.  Their  specific  gravity  is  less  than  thai  of  the  red 
jblood  corpuscles,  so  that  they  collect  as  a  layer  above  the  reds  when 
the  blood  is  centrifiigalized.  They  have  an  active  metabolism,  and  their 
composition  is  that  of  typical  cells  consisting  of  true  nucleins,  phospho- 
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lipins,  globulins  and  albumins,  which  are  at  least  in  part  in  union  will 
phoapholipiii.  They  have  the  extractives  usually  found  in  cells.  They 
are  variable  in  size,  but  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  red  blood 
corpuscles.  In  mammals'  blood  their  diameter  is  about  4-13  ;^.  Their 
number  is  very  variable.  Normally  there  is  about  one  leucocyte  to  350- 
500  red  cells  in  human  blood,  or  about  7,000-15,000  per  c.mm.  of  blood. 
The  number  is  relatively  larger  in  the  young,  and  it  is  increased  in  many 
infectious  diseases,  by  the  injection  of  nuclein,  by  suppuration,  and 
by  a  meat  diet.  In  the  pathological  condition  of  leucsemia,  or  lenco- 
cythemia,  the  number  may  be  greatly  increased  so  that  the  blood  has  a 
creamy  appearance,  as  if  pus  were  mixed  with  it.  The  numbers  may  rise 
to  500,000  per  c.mm.  of  blood.  This  disease  may  be  analogous  to  a 
neoplasm  involving  the  white  cells  or  the  tissue  which  produces  them. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  of  various  kinds:  a»  polymorphonuclear;  b, 
Lymphocytes;  c,  eosinophilej  d,  basophile,  etc.  They  are  formed  in  the 
bone  marrow,  or  in  the  lymph  glands,  and  possibly  in  part  in  the 
spleen. 

Motility  of  white  cells.  The  white  (and  also  the  red)  corpuscles 
when  placed  in  a  thin  film  of  blood  or  Ringer *s  solution,  and  possibly 
under  other  circumstances  as  well,  undergo  very  remarkable  changes 
of  form:  not  only  are  the  white  corpuscles  amoeboid,  but  they  shoot  out 
from  themselves  long,  whip-like  processes  which  extend  many  cell 
diameters  and  have  an  active  movement.  These  processes  move  back 
and  forth  and  they  are  very  sticky,  bo  that  bacteria  stick  to  them  like 
flies  on  sticky  fly-paper.  The  processes  may  be  very  quickly  withdrawn 
within  the  cell  and  the  latter  resume  its  amoeboid  form  (Kite),  These 
processes  may  be  seen  with  particular  clearness  with  the  dark  field  illa- 
mination.  They  seem  to  be  due  to  some  surface  tension  action.  Very 
similar  processes  are  found  also  on  the  red  cells  under  certain  conditions. 
By  means  of  their  motility  the  white  cells  can  crawl  out  of  the  blood 
vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  their  main  function  appears  to  be  to  remove 
old,  worn-out  or  diseased  tissues  and  cells,  and  to  digest  or  otherwise 
overcome  parasites  of  all  kinds  attacking  the  body.  Probably  they  help 
also  to  form  the  proteins  of  the  blood  plasma. 

Red  corpuscles.  Erythrocytes. — ^The  number  of  red  corpuscles  in 
mammalian  blood  is  very  great.  In  human  blood  it  is  normally  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  per  cram,  of  blood,  but  in  leucEcraia  an*d  in 
anemias  of  various  kinds  it  may  be  reduced  to  half  this  number  or  even 
These  corpuscles  have  normally  in  human  blood  the  form  of 
biconcave  disks  and  they  contain  no  nuclei.  But  in  mammalian  embryos, 
or  in  adults  after  hemorrhage  when  the  blood  is  regenerating,  larger, 
nucleated  red  cells  may  be  present ;  and  in  all  the  vertebrates  below 
mammals  the  corpuscles  are  red  nucleated  cells,  oval  in  outline  and 
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biconvex.  The  mammalian  red  blood  corpuscles,  as  they  lack  nuclei, 
are  not  complete  cells.  Their  diameter  in  human  blood  is  usually  about 
7-8  ^<,  but  there  may  be  some  as  small  as  5  /<  and  larger  ones  up  to  12  ^ 
in  diameter.  Their  numbers  are  increased  by  living  at  high  altitudes^ 
or  by  exposing  an  animal  to  a  lowered  pressure  of  oxygen.  An  animal 
responds  to  either  of  these  conditions  by  the  production  of  more  cor- 
puscles and  more  hemoglobin,  so  that  the  blood  can  carry  more  oxygen 
at  a  lower  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen. 

The  red  corpusdes  contain  hemoglobin  and  their  chief  function  n 
to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues  from  the  lungs.  Besides  the  hemoglobin, 
they  contain  chiefly  lipoprotein  material.  Their  composition  will  be 
taken  up  presently.  They  are  formed  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones 
by  cells  called  hematoblasts.  How  long  they  live  is  not  known.  Their 
form,  while  quite  characteristic  and  apparently  fixed  in  moat  prepara- 
tions so  that  it  is  apt  to  give  tlie  notion  of  considerable  rigidity,  is  in 
reality  not  so.  They  are  soft,  and  their  peripheral  layer  at  least  is 
apparently  made  of  a  sticky »  fluid  matter.  Under  certain  conditions^ 
when  they  are  mounted  on  a  glass  slide  at  least,  they  undergo  extraor- 
dinary changes  of  form.  At  times  in  a  moment  they  all  become  covered 
with  sharp  projections  like  burs ;  they  are  then  said  to  be  crenated,  and 
under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  particularly  in  the  dark  field,  it 
may  be  seen  that  fine  protoplasmic  processes  may  extend  over  a  cell's 
diameter  in  length  from  tlie  ends  of  the  sharp  processes.  These  processes 
may  be  in  active  movement.  The  processes  may  be  withdrawn  as  rap- 
idly as  they  are  extruded  and  the  cell  round  up  to  the  typical  slmpe.  If 
stimulated  by  touching  the  corpuscle,  the  processes  may  be  suddenly 
shot  out,  or  as  suddenly  withdrawn,  or  by  a  slightly  stronger  stimulus 
the  erythocyte  may  ivithdraw  them,  suddenly  swell  and  undergo  solu- 
tion. In  all  these  respects  the  erythocytes  behave  like  many  other  cellSi 
like  the  white  blood  cells,  a  great  many  kinds  of  egg  cells  and  tissue 
cells  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  sponges.  They  resemble,  too,  some 
of  the  mitochondria  (Kite;  Oliver),  These  changes  in  form  indicate 
veiy  clearly  that  the  corpuscles  are  irritable  and  at  least  the  exterior 
substance  of  the  cell  is  liquid,  since  only  liquids  have  the  power  of 
molecular  movement  necessary  for  these  rapid  and  extraordinary 
changes.  The  changes  in  shape  have  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
have  regarded  them  as  the  beginning  of  death  changes;  but  to  the  author, 
as  to  many  who  have  watched  them,  they  appear  exactly  analogous  to 
the  vital  responses  of  all  kinds  of  living  matter.  They  show  that  the 
property  of  movement  is  not  lost  to  the  red  cells,  and  that  they  are  real 
living  cells^  albeit  of  a  special  kind,  and  not  rigid,  or  semirigid,  quiescent, 
I  dead  structures.  They  lack  nuclei  and  with  this  they  have  lost  to  a 
I     Urge  extent,  but  not  entirely,  the  power  of  respiration  and  all  power 
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of  growth,  or  synthetic  metabolism,  but  they  are  still  reactive,  although 
far  less  so  than  the  white  cells.  They  probably  live  for  a  certain  time 
only  and  grow  old  like  other  cell  structures.  These  are  not  the  only 
cells  without  nuclei  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  certain  molluscs  there 
are  found  in  the  seminal  fluid  gigantic  anomalous  spermatozoa  in  which 
the  nucleus  has  totally  degenerated  and  disappeared,  and  yet  the  cells 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  these  cells  without  nuclei  are  capa- 
ble of  movement. 

It  is  because  of  the  presence  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blo<^d  that  even 
in  thin  layers  the  blood  is  not  transparent,  but  opaque.  A  good  deal 
of  light  is  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  corpuscles.  If  the  corpuscles 
are  dissolved,  the  blood  takes  a  darker  tint  and  becomes  transparent.  It 
is  then  said  to  be  * '  laked. ' '  The  darker  tint  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
laked  blood  there  is  a  smaller  admixture  of  white  light  reflected  from 
the  corpuscles. 

Because  of  their  small  size,  flat  disk  shape,  and  enormous  numbers, 
the  total  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  a  human  adult  amounts  to 
from  3,000-4,000  square  meters.  The  blood  makes  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  body.  In  a  man  of  72  kilos  weight  there  would 
be  some  6  kilos  of  blood  or  something  over  5.5  liters,  since  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  is  about  1.055.  The  total  number  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  body  would  be  about  30,000,000,000,000.  The  surface  area 
of  a  corpuscle  is  about  0.000,1  sq.  mm.  The  large  surface  area  of  a 
corpuscle  in  comparison  with  its  bulk  facilitates  the  exit  and  entrance 
of  oxygen. 

Blood  platelets. — The  blood  platelets  are  spherical,  or  disk-shaped, 
bodies  found  in  the  shed  blood  of  mammals,  but  not  in  the  blood  of  birda 
or  other  vertebrates  lower  than  the  mammals.  The  platelets  are  of 
somewhat  irregular  size,  the  diameter  varying  from  1.5-3  Z^.  Their 
numbers  are  also  very  variable,  and  it  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  the 
more  care  that  is  used  to  keep  the  blood  in  a  living  state  the  fewer  plate- 
lets there  are.  Injury  to  the  wall  of  the  blood  vessels  greatly  increases 
their  numbers.  They  are  refractive  bodies  and  apparently  nearly  or 
quite  homogeneous.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tliey  contain  nuclei.  The 
number  of  these  bodies  in  shed  blood,  as  has  been  said,  is  very 
variable,  but  they  may  be  present  in  very  large  numbers:  namely,  from 
300,000-800,000  per  c.mm.  of  blood.  Sometimes  they  contain  heme- 
globin,  but  they  are  generally  colorless.  The  origin  and  nature  of  these 
bodies  has  been  much  disputed,  but  the  following  conclusions  are  those 
generally  accepted.  They  are  almost  certainly  derived  from  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  in  part  at  least  from  the  red.  In  their  chemical 
composition  they  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  stroma  of  the  red 
corpuscles  or  the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes,  and  like  undi^erentiated 
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protoplasm  generally.  By  some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  nuclein,  but  this  is  almost  certainly  incorrect  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  show  some  of  the  properties  of  nucleins^  such,  for  example, 
as  solubility  and  the  property  of  yielding,  when  digested  by  pepsin 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  insoluble  residue  ricli  in  phosphoric  acid.  In 
reality  the  platelets  consist  of  a  phospliollpin  protein  compound.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  phospholipin.  The  platelets  consist  of  what 
Wooldridge  calls  A-fibrinogen.  As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the 
clotting  of  the  blood,  they  play  a  very  important  role  in  this  process  and 
they  yield  fibrin,  and  also  a  substance  called  thrombin  or  fibrin  ferment, 
and  a  proteolytic  ferment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  platelets  are  preformed 
in  the  living,  unchanged  blood  or  whether  they  appear  there  with  great 
ease  when  blood  is  disturbed.  We  now  know  that  the  chromosomes  of 
the  nucleus,  which  are  certainly  organized  structural  constituents,  may 
appear  with  great  rapidity  when  the  nucleus  is  stimidated  in  any  way 
(Chambers).  It  may  be  the  same  with  the  platelets.  Although  they 
have  been  seen  in  the  living  capillaries,  yet  it  is  significant  that  there 
are  fewer  the  more  care  is  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  capillaries 
and  stasis  of  the  blood.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  blood  without 
causing  some  injury  to  it.  The  platelets  form  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  thrombus  in  intravascular  clotting  and  they  appear  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  preformed  in  the  blood. 
If,  for  example,  one  ties  off  a  portion  of  the  carotid  artery  of  the  dog 
with  its  contained  blood  and  then,  the  dog  lying  on  its  back,  one  injures 
the  wall  of  the  carotid  on  the  upper  (ventral)  surface  with  silver  nitrate 
or  heat,  a  thrombus  forms  in  the  vessel  at  the  injured  point.  It  is  found 
that  the  thrombus  consists  chiefly  of  platelets  and  there  are  vastly  greater 
numbers  than  could  have  been  present  in  the  small  amount  of  blood 
caught  between  the  ligatures.  Injury  to  the  endothelial  wall  appears 
to  call  them  forth.  This  observation  is  very  strong  confirmation  of  the 
view  of  Wooldridge  that  the  platelets,  in  part  at  least,  are  in  solution  in 
the  plasma  in  a  supersaturated  form  and  when  disturbed  they  crystal- 
lize out.  lie  regarded  them  as  in  the  nature  of  imperfectly  ciystalline 
proteins.  They  appear  to  the  author  to  resemble  what  are  known  as 
fluid  crystals.  Moreover,  substances  of  this  chemical  nature  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  form  fluid  cr^-stals.  Schwalbe,  who  tried  the  experiment 
on  thrombosis  just  cited,  concluded  that  they  must  come  from  the  red 
corpuscles,  because  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  were  found  in  various 
unusual  forms  as  if  they  were  decomposing.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  with- 
out motion  of  the  blood  the  platelets  could  accumulate  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  artery  where  they  were  found,  since  they  are  heavier  than  the 
blood  plasma  and  would  naturally  sink.    It  is  hence  more  probable  that 
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they  are  fonned  ib  the  method  described  by  Wooldridge  by  a  process  of 
crystallization  from  the  plasma,  the  cr>'stallization  taking  place  first 
at  the  poiut  of  injury  of  the  artery  wall.  It  is  probable  that  some  arc 
preformed  in  the  blood  as  it  circulates,  but  this  would  not  at  all  militale 
against  tJiis  view.  Many  authorities,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  platelets  are  almost  wholly  preformed,  living  elements  (see  Dietjen). 

The  platelets  may  be  prepared  by  receiving  blood  in  an  equal  volume 
of  0,2  per  cent,  sodium  oxalate  solution,  or  sodium  metaphosphate  or 
fluoride,  so  as  to  prevent  coagulation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  platelets, 
and  then  by  eentrifugalization  at  a  relatively  slow  speed  to  separate  out 
the  corpuscles.  The  plasma  with  the  platelets  is  then  poured  off  from 
the  red  and  white  corpuscles  and  centrifuged  very  fast  for  some  time. 
The  platelets  are  thus  thrown  out  and  collect  as  a  grayish-white  layer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  They  are  quite  soluble  in  the  plasma  on 
warming  when  they  are  first  separated  (Wooldridge),  but  on  standhig 
lose  tbeir  solubility.  Their  numbers  are  increased  b}^  cooling  the  plasma 
before  cenlrifugalizing  it.  At  first  they  dissolve  readily  also  in  salt 
solution  containing  a  little  alkali,  but  on  standing  rapidly  change,  becom- 
ing more  insoluble  and  like  fibrin.  A  suspension  or  solution  of  the 
washed^  perfectly  fresh,  unchanged  plates  has  the  property  of  forming  a 
typical  clot,  yielding  Jibrin.    (Wooldridge;  Schittenhelm  and  Bodong.) 

Blood  plasma. — Horse  blood  contains  about  34.5  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  corpuscles;  and  G5.5  per  cent,  of  plasma.  In  other  mammals  the  pro- 
portions are  not  very  different  from  this.  In  human  blood  the  corpuscles 
make  3540  per  cent,  of  the  blood  by  volume  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  by 
weight,  since  their  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  plasma. 
The  plasma  contains  about  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  solids,  of  wliich 
about  7-9  per  cent,  are  proteins;  1  per  cent,  salts,  and  the  rest  lipin  and 
various  other  substances,  such  as  urea,  creatine,  amino-acids,  dextrose, 
etc.,  present  in  small  amounts.  The  composition  of  the  serum  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 

Ox  BrxKJD  (Abderlialden,  Bunge'fl  textbook). 

Water -  013.64 

Solids    . , .  , 86.36 

Prot«id 72.5 

Sugar * 1.05 

Cbolpaterol ,  , 1.238 

Lecithin     L675 

Fat     , , 0.926 

Phoapboric  acid  aa  nuclein 0.0133 

Soda 4.312 

Potash    0.255 

Iron  oxide , , - . . 

Lime     0.1194 

Magnesia     0.0446 

Clilorine 3.69 

Phosphoric  acirl , 0.244 

Inorganic  phosphoric  acid O.0S47 


The  proteins  which  may  be  separated  from  it  are  1,  fibrinogen ;  2, 
serum  globulin  ;  and  3,  Rerura  albumin.  It  is  possible  that  the  globulin  is 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  proteins.  Another  protem  is  present  in  the 
blood  serum,  but  not  in  the  plasma,  called  serum  fibrinogen  by  its  dis- 
coverer, "VVooldridge,  but  more  commonly  fibrinoglobuFin.  The  com- 
position of  the  blood  proteins  will  be  taken  up  later  on  page  549.  They 
are  in  part  at  least,  as  they  exist  in  the  plasma,  in  combination  with 
phospholipins  and  possibly  with  cholesterol.     The  plasma  is  generally 
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colored  a  light  yellow,  although  in  carnivorous  animals  it  is  at  tirae« 
almost  colorless.  The  coloring  matter  in  herbivorous  animals  is  in  part 
carrotin  and  is  derived  from  green  fodder,  but  in  part  it  is  due  to 
urobilin.  Plasma  has  a  reaction  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  acid  to  plienol- 
phthalein,  so  that  its  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  about  2X10"" 
normal.  It  contains  both  carbonates  ajid  phosphates  as  well  as  chlorides. 
The  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  sodium  chloride. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  structure  and  general  composition 
of  the  blood  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  its  functions. 

I.  The  blood  as  a  carrier  of  food  from  the  intestine  to  the  tissues. 
—The  blood  is  to  carry  to  the  tissues  the  digested  and  absorbed  foods. 
Water  and  salts  j  amino-acids  and  ammonia  formed  from  the  digestion 
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of  the  proteins ;  glucose  and  Icvulose  from  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates ; 
fata  which  have  been  split  and  then  resynthesized  during  the  process 
of  absorption ;  all  of  these  must  find  their  way  into  the  blood  in  order 
that  they  may  be  distributed  to  the  tissues  which  need  them.  And  all 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  blood.  Some  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  a  fatty  meal  the  blood  contains  so  much  of  jSnely  divided  fat  that 
the  plasma  may  have  a  milky  appearance  and  be  no  longer  clear  as  it  is 
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FtQ.  45. — McCuI^an  und  van  Hesi  apparatus  for  TlTl-dtffuBloD.  Tb&  blood  enteri  and 
leaves  at  d  and  c,  paa«Ia^  tUrougJi  eollotllon  tubes  iDdosed  In  tlie  dltfusloo  Jacket.  Bj 
ratsiDR  or  lovverini?  h  (li^Ufriloa  !8  acceleratei.l,  aotl  tbe  presaure  may  be  Increased  or 
dJmlolshed  on  the  outside  of  the  dtffusiou  tubes  through  u. 


in  fasting  animals.  There  may  be  so  much  fat  present  that  it  will  rise 
on  the  serum  separated  from  the  defibrinated  blood  like  so  much  cream. 
The  amount  of  fat  and  fatty  acid  in  the  blood  serum  is  normally  0 J-0.3 
per  cent.,  but  after  a  fatty  meal  it  may  be  from  0.6-1  per  cent,  M 

Dextrose  is  alwa^^s  present  in  blood  in  varying  amounts.  Normally  ™ 
the  blood  contains  about  0.08  per  cent,  of  dextrose,  but  it  may  in  health 
rise  to  0.15-0.2  per  cent,  j  and  in  venous  blood  it  may  fall  to  0.06  per 
cent.  The  dextrose  is  for  the  greater  part  in  solution  in  the  blood  plasma 
in  a  dialyzable  form.  It  may  be  dialyzed  out  of  the  blood  by  the  method 
known  as  vivi-dilTusion  and,  since  this  method  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  blood,  it  will  be  well 
to  describe  it  at  this  point. 

Vivi-diffusion  method.  The  gist  of  the  method  consists  in  sending 
the  blood  from  an  artery  through  a  collodion  tube  which  is  surrounded 
with  physiological  salt  solution.  Substances  which  are  diffusible  through 
collodion  tubes  will  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  outer  liquid  and  accu- 
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mulate  there  until  the  concentration  in  the  dialyzate  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  blood.  After  passing  tJi rough  the  dialyzer,  the  blood  returns  to 
a  vein.  The  dialyzer  is  thus  a  kind  of  artificial  organ  of  excretion.  The 
apparatus  as  described  by  Abel  is  shown  in  Figure  44,  In  this 
apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  add  hirudin  or  some  other  anticoa^lant  to 
the  blood  to  prevent  clotting.  This  introduced  an  element  of  complica- 
tion in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  apparatus  has  been  sim- 
plified and  improved  by  MeGuigan  and  von  Hess,  as  shown  in  Figure  45. 
By  avoiding  all  roughness  in  the  glass  and  by  keeping  up  a  pulsation  in 
the  dialyzer  they  were  able  to  prevent  the  blood  from  clotting  without 
the  use  of  any  anticoagulant  and  greatly  to  hasten  dialysis.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  method  are  very  interesting;  and  the  diffusion 
of  dextrose  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  table  (MeGuigan  and  von 
Hess): 


Dog«— 

Per  ccut,  ftogaf  in 

Flunik 

Bialyute 

Pluma  B,0 

BJAlf  Bat«  H,0 

Morphine  , 

3.0.  hrs. 
5.0    *' 
6.0    " 
4.5     ** 
6.0     " 
2.0    " 
3.5     " 
4.5     •' 
LO     " 

0.135 
0.125 
0.088 
0.083 
0.073 
0.151 
0.163 
0.153 
0.157 

0.139 

0.133 

0.099 

0.087       1 

0.082 

0.168 

0.175 

0.169 

0J73 

0.147 
0.136 
0.096 
0.090 
0.080 
0.164 
0.177 
0.167 
0.170 

0  141 

Morphine 

0,135 
0  100 

MornhinB       ...    ... 

Ether 

Morphine   and  ether 
Urelhnne   ,,,..,... 

0.088 
0.083 
0  169 

Urethane  and  ether 
L'rethane  and  ether 
Urethane  and  ether 

0.177 
0,171 
0.176 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  results  that  tlie  sugar  in  the  circulating 
blood  is  practically  altogether  in  solution  in  the  plasma  and  is  not  in 
union  with  a  colloid,  as  had  been  suggested.  In  rabbits  some  glucose 
is  found,  also,  in  red  cells  (.05'.2  per  cent.).  Maltose  also  has  been 
found  in  the  blood  plasma ;  and  at  times,  during  lactation  or  at  the  end 
of  pregnancy,  lactose  in  small  amounts  may  be  found  there.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  amouat  of  dextrose  in  the  blood  does  not  increase  more 
tban  it  does  during  the  absoi*ption  of  a  large  amount  of  the  products  of 
starch  digestion  from  the  intestine.  The  reason  is,  probably,  that  the 
tissues  take  the  dextrose  out  of  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  it  enters,  so  that 
it  does  not  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Liver  and  muscles  have  the  power 
of  storing  a  large  amount  of  glucose  as  glycogen. 

Water  and  salts  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  from  the  intestine  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  but  as  the  kidneys  have  the  function  of  keeping  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  approximately  constant,  when  the  tissues 
have  taken  out  what  they  need  any  excess  is  rapidly  eliminated  in  the 
urine.    Nevertheless,  foreign  salts  or  the  salts  taken  with  the  food  can 
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They  are  for  the  most  part  in  solution 


be  shown  to  be  present  in  blood, 
in  the  plasma. 

The  end  products  of  protein  digestion  are  also  found  in  the  blood, 
but  iu  very  siiiall  amounts.  After  the  iujection  of  glyeocoll  into  a  loop 
of  I  he  iuiL'stme  of  a  cat,  there  is  an  iinjrease  in  the  non-protein  nitrogen, 
other  tliau  urea  and  ammonia,  in  the  blood  (Folin  and  Denis),  A 
sohitioii  of  glyroroU  was  injected  into  the  ligated  small  intestine  of  a  cat 
uh it'll  had  be^^n  fed  24  hours  previously.  The  amount  of  non  protein 
niii-ogen  in  the  mesenteric  and  carotid  blood  before  and  after  the  injec- 
tion was  as  follows: 


Total  non-protein  N  in  100  c.c.  portal  blood  before  injrction    . .     30  mga. 
**  '*  **       "     **       mfseiit<^ric  vtiiu  i5  minutea  after 

itijoctiou 85     " 

"  .   ♦*  "       "     "      carntid  binod  before  injection  . .     30     " 

••  *•  0  raitiutes  after  in- 

jet-tfon    ,  , . 34     " 

**  "  "       "     '•      carol iti    blood   45   minutes   nft4?r 

inji'ction       57     '* 

•*                  "              It      u          grams  muscle  before  injpction  . .  250    *' 
••                 *•             "      **                *'        "        at  end  of  experi- 
ment      34C    " 

"      Urea  N              "      "           grama  muscle  before  injoction  - .     27     " 
"                  »*              "      "               ••          "        at   end   of  experi- 
ment ,,....,., 37     " 

While  the  presence  of  amino-acids  in  the  blood  was  made  probable  by 
these  observations,  by  the  discovery  of  their  presence  in  invertebrate 
blood,  and  by  the  presence  of  these  acids  in  the  urine,  their  actual  isola- 
tion from  vertebrate  blood  has  only  recently  been  accomplished.  Tiiey 
are  present  in  very  small  amounts.  A  very  large  amount  of  blood  was 
received  from  the  slaughter-house  (Abderhalden)  and  each  liter  poured 
into  15  liters  of  boiling  water.  After  15  minutes'  boiling,  1  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  was  added,  little  by  little,  until  the  coagulation  was  complete 
and  the  solution  became  clear.  It  was  filtered,  the  iiltrate  concentrated, 
and  by  the  use  of  mercuric  acetate  and  sodium  cai*bonate  the  amino-aeids 
precipitated.  The  precipitate  contained  proline,  leucine,  valine,  alanine, 
glyeocoll,  aspartic  acid^  glutaminic  acid^  tryptophane,  lysine,  argininc 
and  histidine.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  amino-acids  in 
extremely  small  amounts  are  to  be  found  in  solution  iu  tbe  blood  plasma. 
Their  presence  may  also  be  shown  in  the  blood  plasma  by  the  vivi- 
diffusion  method.  They  are  diffused  out  of  the  circulating  blood  and 
may  be  detected  in  the  dialyzate  by  the  ninhj-drin  reaction  and  in 
other  ways. 

In  the  blood  of  a  fasting  dog  Van  Slyke  and  Meyer  found  in  the 
femoral  artery  blood  4.4  mjis.  of  amino  N  per  100  c.c.  blood ;  in  the  carotid 
artery  5,4-3.1  mgs.,  and  in  the  mesenieric  veins  3.9  mgs.  per  100  c.c. 
blood, 
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While  a  very  large  amount  of  protein  may  be  absorbed  in  the  form 
of  aminoacids  by  the  blood,  it  is  so  rapidly  removed  therefrom  by  tlie 
tissues,  or  metabolized  by  the  blood  itself,  that  there  is  very  little 
accumulation,  but  still  there  is  some.  From  the  figures  just  quoted  from 
Folin  and  Denis  it  appears  that  araino-acids  accumulate  to  some  extent 
in  the  muscles  after  protein  ingestion.  The  possibility  exists  that  the 
amino  acids  taken  into  the  blood  are  in  part  synthesized  into  the  proteins 
of  this  tissue,  and  by  the  digestion  of  these  proteins  again  set  free 
(Nolf )  ;  so  that  the  amino-aeids  found  in  the  blood  need  not  be  those 
immediately  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine.  There  is  no  good  evidence, 
Iiowever,  for  any  considerable  transformation  into  blood  proteins  as  an 
intermediary  step. 

2.  The  blood  as  the  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the 
tissues. — a.  The  amount  of  different  gases  in  the  Mood.  Venous  blood 
as  it  leaves  the  tissues  is  purple  in  color.  It  returns  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  is  driven  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs. 
It  there  changes  its  color  to  a  bright  scarlet,  and  this  scarlet,  arterial 
blood  is  pumped  by  the  heart  to  the  tissues.  The  change  in  color  of 
the  blood  In  passing  through  the  lungs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
organs  it  lakes  on  oxygon  and  loses  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  arterial  blood 
contains  more  oxygen  and  leas  carbon  dioxide  than  venous;  while  in 
the  tissues  it  loses  oxygen  and  picks  up  carbon  dioxide.  The  blood  is 
then  constantly  carrying  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs. 

That  arterial  blooti  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbon  dioxide  than 
venous  blood  may  be  shown  by  exposing  the  blood  to  a  vacuum.  The 
gases  are  given  up  to  a  vacuum  and  may  be  collected  and  examined.  The 
blood  yields  all  its  oxygen  to  a  vacuum  and  nearly  all  the  carbon  dioxide, 
but  to  get  the  last  traces  of  carbon  dioxide  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  blood  some  acid.  This  last  portion  is  some  of  that  combined  as 
carbonate.  In  this  and  other  ways  it  has  been  found  that  100  c.c.  of 
average  human  blood  is  able,  if  fully  saturated,  to  take  up  from  air  or 
to  give  off  to  a  vacuum  between  18  and  19  c.c.  of  oxygen  measured  at 
0*  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Since  arterial  blood  is  usually  only  96  per 
cent,  saturated,  the  actual  amount  of  oxygen  recovered  from  blood  under 
usual  conditions  is  a  little  over  18  c.c*  O^  from  100  c,c.  of  blood.  Venous 
blood  yields  generally  about  two-thirds  aa  much  oxygen  as  arterial,  so 

^  that  blood  returns  to  the  heart  with  about  12  per  cent,  by  volume  of 

|B  oxygen  still  in  it.    In  passing  through  the  lungs  6  volumes  per  cent,  of 

^^Lj|pygen  are  restored  to  it. 

1^^  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  pumped  out  of  blood 
after  the  addition  of  acid,  that  is  the  total  carbon  dioxide,  is  about 
40  cc.  from  100  c.c.  of  arterial  human  blood  and  about  48  c,c,  from 
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So  that  aljout  8  volumes  per  cent,  are  lost  in  pass- 


venous  human  blood, 
ing  the  luDgs. 

The  composition  of  cat's  blood  gases  has  been  recently  determined 
by  Buckmaster  and  Gardner  as  follows,  the  oxygen  capacity  being  some- 
what less  than  that  of  humans : 


Abtehial  Blood.    Volumk  m  C.C.  at  0"  C. 

Blood 

AND  760  MM 

*  PaESBUBfi  FROM   100  C.C. 

Total  gas 

coa 

O3 

K, 

Carotid    

39.34 
28.59 
33.73 
38.41 
60.07 
47.91 

25.81 
15.70 
18.54 
22.11 
34.52 
33.68 

12.70 
11.07 
14.18 
15.13 
14.50 
13.10 

0.83 

H 

0.83 

*t 

1.00 

If 

1.17 

Femoral     .....».«.,. 

1.05 

41 

1.14 

Mean 

39.68 

25.07 

13,60 

LOO 

VENOua  B£x>OD.    Anesthetics  and 

HlUBOIW. 

Total  gas 

CO2 

^a 

N, 

Right  auricle    ....... 

56.66 
46.39 

44.24 
37.42 

1L31 
6.54 

1,12 

*t            *t 

0.42 

Meaa 

6L63 

40.83 

9.03 

0.77 

Besides  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  blood  also  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  composes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  exists  in  solution  in 
all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  gaa  given 
off  by  animals  appeal's  to  be  slightly  greater  than  that  inhaled,  which 
would  indicate  the  production  of  a  small  amount  of  gaseous  nitrogen  in 
the  metabolism  of  the  body.  This  result  is  not  accepted  by  most  observ- 
ers, but  it  seems  not  unlikely,  since  by  the  action  of  bacteria  in  the 
alimentary  tract  nitrates  are  reduced  to  nitrites,  some  nitrites  are  con- 
stantly taken  in  the  food  and  ammonium  nitrite  decomposes  spontane- 
ously, setting  free  nitrogen  gas.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  so  formed  is, 
however,  very  small.  Nitrogen  is  very  inert  and  exists  simply  in  solu- 
tion in  the  blood. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  blood  will  depend  on  the 
pressure  of  nitrogen  in  the  lungs.  The  amount  absorbed  is  considerable 
in  men  working  under  compressed  air  in  caissons,  and  as  this  nitrogen 
is  released  as  a  gas  when  the  compression  is  suddenly  removed  it  may 
collect  as  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  blood  vessels  and  by  forming  gas  emboli 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  caisson  disease.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
blood  of  dogs,  arterial  and  venous,  for  there  is  no  difference  usually 
between  the  amount  in  arterial  and  venous  blood,  was  determined  bv 
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Bohr  to  be  1.2  c,c.  in  100  c.c.  of  blood.  Recent  determinations  in  the 
blood  of  cats  shows  only  1.06  c.c.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood,  ^he  air  in  the 
lungs,  alveolar  air,  contains  aboat  83-67  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen. 
If  this  nitrogen  pressure  is  reduced,  thfe  blood  will  lose  N  in  passing  the 
lungs  and  the  venous  blood  may  temporarily  have  more  nitrogen  than 
the  arterial  blood,  due  to  the  washmg  out  of  nitrogen  from  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  Nitrogen  dissolves  readily  in  fat,  and  at  normal  tempera- 
tures fat  dissolves  at  least  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  a&.  blood.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  inert  and  probably  plays  no  part 
in  metabolism. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood  is  small.  It 
may  be  directly  determined  for  the  plasma  and  serum,  but  for  the  whole 
blood  it  is  determined  indirectly  by  finding  the  solubility  of  some  inert 
gas  like  hydrogen,  which  does  not  combine  with  the  blood  corpuscles, 
and  then  multiplying  the  result  thus  found  with  the  ratio  of  the  solu- 
bility in  water  of  hydrogen  to  that  of  oxygen. 

The  solubility  of  oxygen  in  ox  serum  at  29.7**  is  2.47  per  cent,  by 
volume  (0°,  760  mm.)  or  94  per  cent,  that  of  its  solubility  in  water 
The  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  ox  serum  is  1.56  per  cent,  by  volume,  or 
95.5  per  cent,  of  its  solubility  in  water. 

The  difference  in  solubility  of  these  gases  in  water  and  serum  is  due 
to  the  salts  in  the  serum.  A  salt  solution  dissolves  always  less  gas  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  Indeed,  by  the  addition  of  salt,  gases  can 
be  salted  out  of  their  solutions  just  as  the  proteins  can  be.  Horse  plasma 
dissolved  94  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  by  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  The  whole  blood  dissolved  91  per  cent,  as  much  hydrogen  as  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  The  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  salts 
and  in  part  to  the  volume  of  the  dissolved  protein  and  the  solid 
matter  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  evident,  since  the  corpuscles  make 
as  a  rule  about  40  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  blood,  that  hydrogen 
must  dissolve  in  the  water  of  the  corpuscles  as  well  as  in  the  blood 
plasma. 

b.  How  are  the  gases  carried  in  the  blood  f  Oxygen.  Human  arte- 
rial blood  contains  in  100  c.c.  such  an  amount  of  gas  that  it  will  yield 
to  a  vacuum  18-19  c.c.  of  oxygen,  40  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  about 
1  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  argon  and  other  gases,  all  of  these  measured  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure.  Such  an  amount  of  gas  is  vastly  more  than  can 
be  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  or  in  100  c.c.  of  blood  plasma.  100  c.c. 
of  water  at  body  temperature  and  the  usual  pressure  of  oxygen,  that  is 
a  pressure  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  will  absorb  only  0.4  c.c, 
of  oxygen,  and  serum  will  absorb  about  94  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 
It  is  clear  that  oxygen  must  be  combined  chemically  or  physically  with 
something  in  the  blood  so  that  its  solubility  is  increased.    It  is,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  in  greater  part  io  union  with  the  red  coloring  matter  o£ 
the  blood,  hemogloljiji,  with  which  it  forma  oxyhemoglobia. 

Carbon  dioxide.  Similarly  100  c.c.  of  water  ivill  absorb  of  carbonic 
anhydride  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  under  the  pressure  of  one- 
tenth  to  one-twclflh  of  an  atmosphere,  which  is  the  pressure  of  CO^  in 
the  tissues,  only  about  10  c.e.  Carbon  dioxide  is  in  part  combined  with 
the  proteins  of  the  blood  plasma,  and  in  part  it  is  present  in  the  plasma 
as  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  There  is  in  the  blood  plasma 
disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  and  sodium  carbonate.  When  carbon 
dioxide  comes  into  a  solution  of  these  salts,  it  combines  with  some  of  the 
sodium  to  make  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  is  carried  in  the  blood  in 
large  measure  in  this  form.  The  proteins,  such  as  the  globulins,  are 
also  present  in  the  blood  as  sodium  salts.  This  sodium  is  removed  from 
the  globulin  by  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  corpuscles,  too,  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  globulins.  They  have  sodium  and  potassium  in  them 
in  organic  union,  and  when  carbon  dioxide  is  given  to  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  as  it  passes  through  the  tissues,  some  alkali  leaves  the  cor- 
puscles to  saturate  the  carbon  dioxide  so  that  the  plasma  has  its  total 
alkali  increased  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  since  the  carbonates  and 
bicarbonatea  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  or  at  any  rate  are  titratable  like 
alkalies.  These  various  reactions  by  ^hich  the  carbonates  are  formed 
may  be  written  as  follows : 

Ka^CO^  +  CO^  +  H^d  — *   2NaHC0^ 

Ka  globulinate -f  CO^ -f  Fl^O  ►  NaHCO   -f  Globulin. 

Na  ledthinate,  etc.,  in   the' blood  corpuscles -f  CO^ -u  II ^O    - — -  NaHC0^4  Orjpinic 

compoutida  in  a  more  acid  state. 

All  these  changes  take  place  when  the  blood  is  passing  through  the 
capillaries  in  the  tissues.  By  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acidity 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  increased,  since  they  have  lost  alkali, 
Na  and  K,  to  carbonic  acid.  The  result  of  this  increase  of  acidity  is  that 
the  power  of  the  hemoglobin  in  the  corpuscles  to  take  up  oxygen  is 
greatly  reduced,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  the  entrance  of  carbonic 
anhydride  into  the  blood  thus  helps  to  turn  the  oxygen  out  of  the  blood 
and  into  the  tissues.  This  factor  is  of  great  importance  in  cold*blooded 
animals  where  the  affinity  of  hemoglobin  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  owing" 
to  the  low  temperature,  that  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  capil- 
laries would  be  small.  In  the  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
change  takes  place.  IfVith  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  outward  alkali 
is  set  free  again,  is  taken  up  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  their 
affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  increased  thereby  that  the  blood  saturates  itself 
with  oxygen  very  quickly  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  This  change 
is  associated  with  a  change  of  volume  of  the  corpuscles.    The  volume  in 
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venous  blood  is  larger  than  in  arterial  blcrad.    Water  passes  into  and 
out  of  the  corpuscles. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  probably  also  carried  in  the  blood  in  union  witb 
the  proteins.  When  carbonic  anhydride  enters  a  solution  of  a  protein 
which  has  free  amino  groups,  the  acid  unites  with  these  groups  to  makf* 
earbamino  compounds  (earbamino  reaction  of  Siegfried).  This  reaction 
is  the  following: 


I 


COOH 
Protein. 


NH— COOH 

R— CH       +H^0 

COOH 

Carbamino  compound 

of  the  protein. 


These  compounds  are  dissociable  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  easily 
recovered  from  this  union.  In  all  these  ways,  then,  is  the  carbon  dioxide 
carried  back  to  the  lungs.  For  the  most  part  it  is  in  solution  in  the 
plasma  as  carbonate,  bicarbonate  and  protein  coraponnd,  but  some  of 
it  also  is  united  with  the  corpuscles,  presumably  with  the  proteins  of 
these  structures  (hemoglobin).  A  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  dis- 
solved as  such  in  the  blood.  All  these  forms  of  carbon  dioxide  are  in 
equilibrium  with  each  other  and  with  free  carbonic  anhydrirle,  so  that 
if  the  latter  escapes  more  is  set  free  to  take  its  place,  being  dissociated 
from  some  of  these  unstable  compounds.  In  the  tissues  the  pressure  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  higher,  11  per  cent,  of  an  a*raospliere,  than  in  the 
blood,  so  that  carbonic  anhydride  enters  the  blood  until  it  is  under 
equilibrium  with  this  pressure  of  the  ga.H,  But  when  the  blood  reaches 
the  lungs  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  low 
and  carbon  dioxide  escapes  from  its  solution  and  into  the  alveolar  air 
As  soon  as  some  of  it  escapes,  more  is  set  free  from  its  union  wi^h 
alkali  and  protein  in  the  blood.  The  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tlr^* 
alveolar  air  in  the  lungs  is  about  5-6  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  wheron** 
in  the  blood  as  it  leaves  the  tissues  it  is  about  8-10  per  cent.  Cons^ 
quently  in  passing  the  lungs  carbon  dioxide  is  given  up.  The  eqnilib 
rioin  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Tissues  CO  =  10%  of  an  atmosphere  pressure.    Alveolar  air  of  lungs  CO  s= 

5-6%    atmosphere. 


co^-I-H^o::=:h^co^ 

H^CO^  4>  Na^CO^i=r  2NaHC0^ 
HjCO^  +  Na^HPO^:^=:NaCHO^  +  NaH^PO^ 
H  CO  -{.KaPrnteiTiatr  :^r"XanCO^  -J-  H  protcinate. 
H  CO   4- Protein  i^r Protein  COOII  +  H^O 
Carbamino  compound. 
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The  reactions  go  in  the  right-hand  direction  in  the  tissues  and  in  the 
left-hand  direction  in  the  lungs.  Since  the  corpuscles  and  proteins  have 
the  power  of  combining  with  the  sodium  hydrate  set  free  when  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  escapes  in  the  lungs,  they  act  as  acids.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  possible  to  pump  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
out  of  blood  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  whereas  it  is  not  possible  to  purap 
carbon  dioxide  to  the  same  extent  from  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 
From  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  one  can  pump  the  carbon 
dioxide  until  sodium  carbonate  is  formed.  Thereafter  the  decomposi- 
tion is  almost  immeasurably  slow.  A  change  occurs  in  the  volume  of 
the  corpuscles  when  COj  enters  them.  They  swell.  This  change  is  very 
significant,  since  it  shows  how  small  a  change  in  acidity  is  required  to 
cause  swelling  changes  in  vital  structures.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the 
same  process  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contraction  of  muscle,  as  we 
shall  later  see.  It  is  besides  a  true  process  of  secretion  of  water  into 
and  out  of  the  corpuscle,  and  is  also  a  rhythmic  process.  When  CO^ 
increases  in  the  corpuscle  water  entera  it  j  when  CO,  is  diminished  water 
lea\'es,  the  sodium  ion  r6-cntcrs  and  the  corpuscle  shrinks.  There  is  an 
exchange  of  sodium  ions  and  hydrogen  ions  back  and  forth  between  the 
corpuscle  and  the  plasma. 

c.  The  nucha nism  of  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  Mood  and  the 
passage  of  CO 2  outward.  The  exchange  in  the  lungs.  We  may  now  ask 
the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  oxygen  passes  through  the  alveolar 
membrane  into  the  blood.  Is  it  by  a  simple  physical  process  of  dilTusion, 
or  is  it  by  the  active  secretion  of  the  lung  tissue  j  or  do  both  these 
processes  occur? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  so  important  in  medicine,  cannot  yet 
be  given  with  certainty. 

The  walls  of  the  alveoli  of  tlie  lungs  are  extremely  thin.  They  are 
composed  of  jflattcncd  plates.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  lower  forms, 
such  as  the  amphibia,  these  plates  are  true  cells  and  composed  of  living 
tiasue;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  plates  in  tlie 
mammalia  are  living  or  dead,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  nuclei. 
Besides  the  very  thin  layer  of  alveolar  plates,  the  gases  must  pass  also 
the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries,  which  is  also  very  thin,  but  certainly 
alive.  The  oxygen  might  enter  either  by  diffusion,  or  one  or  both  of 
these  membranes  might  intervene  actively  in  the  process.  If  they  do 
so  intervene,  they  would  probably  be  controlled  by  the  nervous  system. 

The  solution  of  this  question  of  the  method  of  entrance  of  the  oxygen 
was  approached  in  the  following  form:  if  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the 
arterial  blood  as  it  comes  from  the  lung  is  always  lower  than  the  pres- 
sure of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air,  then  the  process  is  probably  one  of 
diffusion  and  the  membranes  presumably  do  not  actively  intervene  iu 
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it;  if,  however,  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  ever  higher  than 
that  of  the  alveolar  air,  then  the  exchange  cannot  be  a  simple  physical 
process  of  diffusion.  The  first  requisite  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
was  to  find  a  method  of  estimating  the  oxygen  tension  of  tlie  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli. 

This  tension  is  measured  in  two  ways,  a  direct  and  an  indirect.  The 
direct  method  has  been  most  frequently  employed.  The  aerotonoraeter 
is  an  instrument  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  aerotonometer  is  the  following:  The  blood  is  introduced  directly  from 
the  blood  vessels  into  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  gas  in  a  thin  layer  so 
that  equilibrium  is  attained.    The  gas  is  then  analyzed. 

The  principle  of  the  method  used  by  Krogh  is  to  shake  a  small  air 
bubble  in  a  very  small  amount  of  the  blood  to  be  examined.  As  little 
as  1  c.c.  blood  may  be  used.  The  gases  in  the  air  bubble  come  quickly 
into  equilibrum  with  those  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  oxygen  is  meas- 
ured by  the  decrease  in  volume  when  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  alkaline 
pyrogallate  or  some  other  oxygen -absorbing  fluid,  such  as  acid  hypo- 
sulphite. 

All  measurements  which  were  made  with  this  instrument  resulted 
uniformly  in  showing  that  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  alveoli  was 
slightly  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  arterial  blood. 

The  matter  thus  seemed  settled,  but  in  1890  Bohr '  got  the  first  defi- 
nite evidence  that  the  process  was  not  one  of  simple  diffusion.  He 
observed  in  a  few  cases  that  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  arteries  was 
higher  than  that  in  the  alveoli.  His  results  obtained  by  the  aerotonom- 
eter  method  were  so  irregiilar  as  to  suggest  errors  of  manipulation  and 
they  have  been  seriously  criticised  by  Krogh  and  by  Haldane  and  Doug- 
las. The  ai*rotonometer  is  very  sensitive  to  a  change  of  temperature^  and 
an  accidental  variation  in  this  might  have  accounted  for  his  results. 
Moreover,  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  Haldane  and  Douglas  point  out,  the 
results  are  so  improbable  as  to  indicate  error  very  plainly.  In  spite 
of  these  defects,  Bohr*s  paper  served  the  end  of  reopening  the  ques- 
tion. The  possibility  of  a  definite  secretion  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  also 
gained  in  probability  by  the  discovery  of  the  high  oxygen  content  of  the 
air  bladder  of  fishes,  the  organ  from  which  the  lungs  were  evolved.  In 
1907  Bohr  afforded  other  evidence  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  lungs. 
He  found  that  when  pure  air  was  breathed  by  one  lung  and  air  con- 
taining 8.8  per  cent,  by  volume  of  CO^  by  the  other,  CO,  was  still  given 
off  from  the  lung  breathing  the  CO,  mixture,  although  the  pressure  of 
COj  in  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  that  of  an 
atmosphere  containing  only  5  per  cent,  by  volume. 

'  Bohr:  8kan,  Archiv.  /.  Physiol,  2,  1800,  p.  23$. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pressure  of  COj  was  determined  in  the 
heart  blood,  and  the  pressure  in  the  lungs  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
this.    However  probable  this  assumption  is,  it  weakens  the  proof. 

Recently  Haldane  and  Smith  also  got  some  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  secretory  activity  of  the  luags,  but  their  work  contained  so  many 
assumptions  and  possibilities  of  errors  of  fact  and  interpretation  that 
not  much  weight  can  be  given  it,  A  more  recent  paper  will  be  con- 
sidered presently. 

Krogh  *  has  recently  re-examined  the  whole  question.  He  and  Mrs. 
Krogh  measured  with  great  care  by  means  of  the  raicro-aerotonometer 
the  pressures  of  oxygen  and  CO^  in  the  lungs  and  the  arterial  blood. 
They  found  always  that  the  pressures  of  CO^  in  the  arteries  and  in  the 
alveolar  air  were  equal,  the  result  which  the  diffusion  theory  demands. 
The  oxygen  pressure  in  arterial  blood  was  always  slightly  less  than  the 
pressure  in  the  alveoli,  a  result  also  in  accord  with  the  diffusion  theory. 
These  experiments  give  no  evidence  of  a  secretory  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  lung. 

The  matter  is  not  yet  settled,  however,  for  Douglas  and  Haldane  - 
have  made  a  very  complete  study  of  the  matter  recently  and  obtained 
very  interesting  results. 

Their  method  of  measuring  the  arterial  oxygen  pressure  was  an 
indirect  one.  It  consisted  in  partially  saturating  the  blood  with  CO 
gas.  When  blood  or  hemoglobin  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  0^  and  CO, 
the  hemoglobin  takes  up  some  of  each  and  the  relative  amount  depends 
on  the  partial  pressures  of  tlie  two  gases.  But  always  far  more  CO  than 
Oj  is  held  by  the  hemoglobin  at  the  same  pressures.  If  a  person  is 
made  to  breathe  air  containing  a  small  per  cent,  of  CO,  the  blood  ulti- 
mately, after  30  minutes  about,  has  taken  up  all  the  CO  it  will.  If  now 
the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  Hb  by  CO  can  be  determined,  then  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  can  also  be  determined,  since 
from  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  hemoglobin  by  carbon  monoxide  the 
tension  of  oxygen  necessary  to  prevent  total  saturation  by  carbon 
monoxide  and  to  permit  only  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  actually 
observed  can  be  calculated.  This  calculated  oxygen  tension  is  assumed 
to  be  present  in  the  blood.  To  determine  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of 
the  Hb  by  CO  a  sample  of  the  blood  is  drawn  and  its  tint,  when  diluted, 
is  compared  with  a  carmine  solution  wliich  has  previously  been  standard- 
ized against  blood  completely  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide.  From  the 
amount  of  dilution  of  the  carmine  solution  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of 
the  lib  can  be  calculated,  Column  3,  and  from  that  the  arterial  pressure 
of  oxygen  can  be  computed,  Column  5. 

'Krogh:  Skan.  Archtv  f.  Physiol,  xxiii,  1910.  p.  274.  H 

•Douglu*  and  Haldaue:  Journal  of  Physiology ^  44,  1012,  p.  305.  H 
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The  results  obtained  by  Douglas  and  Haldane  are  iilustrattHl  in  the 
following  protocol.     Mice  breathed  air  mixed  with  varying  amounts  nf 
CO.    They  were  then  drowned  and  two  drops  of  blood  taken  froiu  \hr 
heart  for  analysis.    The  inspired  air  contained  on  the  average  19.79  p 
cent,  of  0,  and  0.29  per  cent.  COg ;  the  alveolar  air  contained  14,0B  r 
cent.  Oj  and  5,64  per  cent.  COj. 
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The  experiment  shows  that  as  long  as  hemoglobin  was  not  more  than  30 
per  cent,  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide,  the  pressure  of  oxygi'U  iu 
arterial  blood  (12-15  per  cent.)  was  less  than  that  in  the  alveoli;  but 
when  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  with  earbou  monoxide 
was  more  than  this,  the  calculated  arterial  tension  was  always  higher 
(16-36  per  cent.)  and  might  be  over  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
alveolar  air.  The  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  Hb  by  CO  was  less  in 
vivo  than  in  vitro. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  for  human  beings  when  breathing  air 
containing  varying  amounln  of  oxygen.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
man  breathing  in  a  closed  system.  While  resting  and  breathing  air  con- 
taining normal  amounts  of  oxygen,  the  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar 
air  being  from  12-15  per  cent,  and  that  of  CO.  5.6  per  cent.,  the  arterial 
blood  had  an  oxygen  tension  varying  in  different  experiments  from  91.6- 
104.4  per  cent,  of  the  tension  in  the  alveolar  air.  In  other  words,  it  was 
only  once  found  to  be  higher  than  the  tension  in  the  alveoli,  but  was 
generally  lower  as  the  difFiLsion  theory  demanded.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  when  the  subject  was  resting  and  breathing  air  containing  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen.  When,  however,  t!ie  amount  of 
oxygen  was  reduced  so  that  the  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air 
was  lower  than  normal,  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  was  larger 
than  the  tension  in  the  alveoli;  the  ditTorence  was  particularly  large 
when  work  was  done. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  normal  circumstances  during  rest 
oxygen  enters  by  a  process  of  diffusion ;  or  at  least  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  secretory  activity  by  the  alveolar  endothelium.  During  work, 
however,  or  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  O,,,  the  pressure  of  0^  in  the 
arteries  rises  far  above,  to  135  per  cent.,  that  in  the  alveolar  air*  It 
appears  from  these  experiments,  then,  that  the  lungs  may,  when  there 
its  necessity,  actively  secrete  oxygen  into  the  blood.  This  discovery,  if  it 
be  sustained,  is  evidently  a  very  important  one.  The  way  in  which  the 
lungs  are  aroused  to  activity  when  the  tissues  need  oxygen  is  still  obscure. 
It  may  be"  either  by  way  of  the  nervous  system  or  by  some  metabolic 
products  of  the  tissue  activity.  The  authors  state  that  it  is  certainly  not 
by  means  of  CO^,  or  lactic  acid,  since  these  leave  the  process  practically 
unaffected. 

Conclusive  though  these  experiments  seem,  they  are  not  completely 
so^  and  the  whole  question  must  still  be  regarded  as  open.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  any  indirect  method  of  determining  the  pres- 
sure there  are  always  many  assumptions,  some  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  tested.  In  this  method  the  following  assumptions  are  made:  Pii*st, 
that  the  colorimetric  method  of  estimating  the  degree  of  saturation  of 
the  hemoglobin  is  reliable.  A  better  method  has  been  devised  by  Hart- 
ridge.  But,  even  if  the  degree  of  saturation  is  correctly  determined, 
the  inference  that  the  rest  of  the  hemoglobin  is  combined  with  oxygen, 
or  uncombined,  is  not  proved.  It  is  possible  that  hemoglobin  unites  with 
many  other  substances  than  gases.  If  so,  these  substances  may  be  present 
in  the  blood  in  larger  amounts  than  usual  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  when  there  is  partial  asphyxia. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  in  this  indirect  method  of  deter- 
mining the  oxygen  tension  of  the  blood  is  this.  What  is  actually  deter- 
mined is  the  amoont  of  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.    From 
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this  figure  one  calculates  how  large  the  tension  of  oxygen  must  be  in 
order  to  prevent  the  hemoglobin  from  taking  up  more  carbon  monoxide 
than  it  does.  The  assumption  that  is  made  in  this  is  that  the  avidity 
of  the  oxygen  and  hemoglobin  undergoes  no  change  in  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  but  remains  the  same  as  in  the  experiments  in  vitro.  This 
assumption  may  not  be  correct.  In  the  experiment  oxygen  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  quarreling  for  the  hemoglobin.  The  power  of  the  oxygen 
is  measured  by  its  success  in  the  struggle  under  certain  conditions.  But 
let  it  be  supposed  that  in  times  of  stress,  as  in  partial  asphyxia,  the  body 
has  the  power  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  oxygen;  it  might  then 
wage  a  very  much  more  successful  struggle  for  the  hemoglobin  than 
before  and  displace  more  of  the  carbon  monoxide.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  body  does  possess  just  this  power,  because  it 
forms  oxidases  which  hasten  oxidation  when  it  needs  oxygen.  The 
formation  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  a  process  of  oxidation.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  tlie  smaller  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  by  carbon 
monoxide  in  partial  asphyxia  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tension  of 
the  oxygen  has  been  increased,  but  that  the  efficiency  of  that  actually 
present  has  been  increased  in  its  oxidizing  power  by  the  oxidases.    Per- 

aps  the  proportion  of  active  oxygen  molecules  is  increased.  It  would 
seem  unlikely  that  oxidases  should  play  no  part  in  the  oxidation  of  such 
an  important  substance  as  hemoglobin.  This  possibility  should  be 
investigated*  That  there  is  something  in  its  favor  is  shown  by  the  fact 
I  hat  a  person  exposed  to  a  low  oxygen  pressure,  if  the  pressure  is  not 
too  low,  shows  a  betterment  of  condition  when  slight  work  is  done.  The 
asphyxia  seems  somewhat  relieved  by  the  work.  Perhaps  by  the  activity 
of  the  tissues  more  of  tlie  oxidase  is  produced. 

d.    Nature  of  the  iinion  of  hemoglobin  tvith  oxygen.    There  is  little 

oubt  that  the  union  between  oxygen  and  hemoglobin  is  chemical  in 
nature.  This  opinion  was  almost  universally  held  until  W.  Ostwald  sug- 
•jested  that  the  union  was  one  of  adsorption.  If  the  union  is  chemical, 
then  if  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  is  plotted  along 
I  he  ordinate  and  the  tension  of  oxygen  along  the  abscissa,  as  is  done  in 
(•'igure  46,  the  curve  of  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  by  oxygen  should 
be  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  Bohr  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
cause  of  the  discrepancy  was  investigated  by  Barcroft,  who  found  that 
if  the  hemoglobin  solution  was  thoroughly  dialyzed  so  as  to  rid  it  com* 
pletely  from  salts,  then  the  curve  was  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  as  the 
theory  demanded* 

That  the  union  is  chemical  is  shown  also  by  Barcroft  and  HilL  The 
rate  of  reduction  of  HbOj  by  nitrogen  was  strongly  influenced  by  tem- 
perature, going  on  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  at  a  higher  than  at  a 
lower  temperature  and  the  temperature  coefficient  between  38**  an-1  18' 
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is  3.7  for  10*.  This  indicates  strongly  a  chemical  union,  for  as  a  rule 
physical  processes  have  much  lower  temperature  coefficients  than  this, 
which  is  that  of  a  chemical  reaction.  They  also  determined  the  heat  set 
free  when  one  gram  of  Hb  was  oxidized  to  HbO.,  They  found  for  1 
gram  Hb  1,85  calories*  From  tliis  they  calculated  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  hemoglobin  as  15,200,  which  is  about  that  found  by  Hiiffner,  if 
one  molecule  of  oxygen  combines  with  one  molecule  of  hemoglobin  aud 
if  there  is  one  atom  of  iron  in  the  molecule.  The  process  is  evidently  a 
limited,  or  partially  consummated,  oxidation  process.  One  molecule  of 
hemoglobin  combines  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen  and  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  is  liberated  in  this  process.  TVe  see,  therefore,  that  to  this  extent 
at  least  Lavoisier  was  right  and  that  some  combustion  really  takes  place 
in  the  lungs.    There  is  some  heat  liberated  there. 

We  have  already  considered  on  page  256  the  pliysieal  chemistry  of  the  process 
of  oxidation,  but  we  mny  at  this  point  consider  the  application  of  those  principles  to 
the  oxidation  of  hemoglobin.  The  velocity  of  the  oxidation  ia  then  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  the  active  oxidizing  ngent,  to  the  concentration  of  the  active 
reducing  agent,  and  to  the  time  required  for  the  passing  over  of  the  positive  charge 
from  the  oxidizing  (0^)  to  the  reducing  (Hb)  body.  This  Inst  factor,  which  varies 
BO  enormously  in  difTerent  oxidatij-ns,  is  in  the  raac  of  lif'moglnbin  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances verj'  long.  It  is  much  longer  than  oxyhemoglobin  ordinarily  exists  before 
the  reaction  is  reversed  in  the  tissues.  Hence  HbO^  is  stable  for  a  considerable 
pericMi.  This  molecule  has  quite  a  long  span  of  life.  Nererthelesa  it  is  stable  only 
under  very  narrow  conditions  and  a  change  of  alkalinity  aufTicipntly  great  causes 
the  consummation  of  the  oxidntion  and  the  formation  of  mrthemoglobin,  small 
amounts  of  which  are  present  in  normal  blonr!  and  which  under  pathological  con- 
ditions when  nitrites,  ehlonites,  aniline  and  many  drugs  are  taken,  is  formed  in 
large  amounts.  Ifemoglnbin  is  a  substance  conibining  easily  with  oxygen,  but  in 
which  the  oxidation  does  not  go  to  a  conclusion. 

The  velocity  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  an  equation: 

d(nhOJ/dt  =  KC^xC^; 

is  the  '^oncentrjition  of  the  active  oxygen,  that  is  oxygen  in  a  condition  to 
.        uniie;  and  C  *    is  the  conccntratirin  of  the  active  hemoglobin.    The  reaction  is 

H^  1.    Hb: 

^^^  .  3.    Hi' 

■  The 

"    bv  tl 


^ 


larg 

1^' 


HbO^ 


•^  a  • 
The  point  of  equilibrium  and  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  will  be  determined  not 
by  the  total  concentration  of  the  lib  and  the  0,,  but  by  the  concentration  of  the 
active  moleculea  presf'nt.  Now  most  oxidiitions  have  these  two  peCTilisrities:  Tliey 
arc  accelerated  by  light,  particularly  by  ultraviolet  light,  and  they  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  water.  In  liglit,  therefore,  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  hemo- 
globin at  a  given  pressure  of  oxygen  aliould  be  higher  than  in  darkness  and  the 
velocitj'  of  the  oxidation  should  be  greater. 

A  second  importint  fact  in  oxidation  is  the  rOle  of  water.  Substances  do  not 
oxidize  in  the  dry  state.  Th*'  probable  expTfination  of  this  fact,  or  at  least  one 
explanation.  !«  thrit  given  in  the  case  of  bromide  oxidations  fp.  260),    It  la  almost 
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ctTtain  that  when  bromine  oxidizes  the  active  a^nt  18  not  the  bromine  itself,  but  a 
pusitive  bromine  ion,  which  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  bromine  and  the 
water  as  follows: 

L    Br^-f  H01I;zr:HBr  +  H0Br 

2.  HOBr:;— ^Br  -f  OH 

The  Br"^set  free  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  and  the  speed  of  the  reaction  ta 
prt)hn.bly  proportionnl  to  ita  concentration.  The  oxidation  by  copper  and  oxygen  is 
probably  very  similar  as  already  discussed  on  page  260.  We  probably  have  the 
rvuctions: 

3,  Hb"  -^  0-H-(OH ) ,=:^r HbO^  +  HjO 

II pat  is  liberated  in  the  last  reaction. 

The  condition  of  the  hemoglobin  must  also  be  a  great  factor  in  the  speed  of  the 
O'vidation.  All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  reducing  bodies  are  not  always  in 
a  state  to  receive  the  oxidizing  body  and  as  a  rnle  the  condition  of  ionization  of  the 
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reducing  body  ia  of  great  importance.  Now  lib  is  probably  a  salt  of  a  metal,  sodium 
or  potassium,  and  the  condition  of  the  iron,  with  which  the  ox^'gcn  is  combined,  will 
probabl3'  be  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  particular  metal  in  combination  with  the 
hemoglobin. 

It  wilt  be  seen  t^en  from  the  foregoing  equations  that  the  speed  of  oxidation 
and  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  with  O  will  depend  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  alkalinity,  or  number  of  hydroxyl  ions.  Ilence  an  increase  in  the 
ulkniinity  of  the  blood  will  cause  Hb  to  take  up  O^  faster  and  hold  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  It  since  this  increases  the  active  mass  of  the  oxj'gen;  and  acidity  will  have 
sn  opposite  efTect,  causing  the  IlbO^  to  give  up  O  ,  hastening  the  reduction  and 
lowering  the  point  of  equilibrium  when  saturation  is  reached.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature, since  the  reaction  is  exothermic,  will  be  to  increase  the  dissociation  as 
the  temperature  rises.  Alkalies  may  also  affect  the  active  mass  of  the  Hb.  TbcM 
theoretical  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  experiment. 
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^m          e.   Factors  influencing  the   dissociation   of  0.^  from  HhO,,     Bohr           H 
■      opened  this  subject  by  his  discovery  that  carbon  dioxide  strongly  influ-            H 
"      enced  the  dissociation  curve  of  HbO,.     Hemoglobin  takes  up  less  0,>           H 
as  the  tension  of  CO™  increases ;  and  HbO.  gives  off  O2  much  quicker  in           H 
H     the  presence  of  CO3.    This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  body.          ^| 
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^1                Fro.  48. — Corvee  Illustrating  the  dlasoclatloo  of  oxyhemofiloblo  of  sheep  blooil  oq  the              ^| 
^H        addition  of  varloua  amounts  of  Tactic  acid  (Barcroft  aod  OrbellU     The  upper  curve  repre-               ^1 
^H       teota  ihe  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  Qormal  lilood  when  the  oxysea  tension  )»  mm.  Is  tbtt              ^| 
^H       rcprt-aented  along  the  alJBclssa.     The  two  lower  curves  atiow  tbe  effect  of  the  addttloo  of             ^1 
H                 acid*                                                                                                                                          H 

The  studies  of  Barcroft  and  his  associates  have  shown  the  influence  of           H 
1           alkalies,  acids,  salts,  temperature  and  light  on  the  dissociation  of  this      ^^H 

H            1.    Effect  of  temperahire  ow  dissociation.    The  per  cent  of  satura-      ^^B 
H      tion  of  hemoglobin  in  air  and  at  different  temperatures  was  determined      ^^H 
^^      by  Barcroft  and  Hill  as  follows:                                                                       ^^H 

^H                                                              Dog's  hemoglobin.                                                               ^^^| 

^^^             Sftturatton   {%)    96        8d        77        62                    ^^H 

^^B              Temperature  (*') 16        £5         32        38                     ^^H 

^m          2,    Acids  and  alkalies.    Alkalies  increase  the  speed  and  the  per  cent,          V 
H     of  saturation  under  a  given  oxygen  pressure  and  acids  have  the  oppo-           H 
^ft     site  eifect.     This  is  sho\\'n  in  tbe  following  figures  from  Barcroft  and            H 
^B^Camis  and  m  figure  48  and  46A:                                                                H 
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Tension  0    in  mm 12.5 

Par  ctnt.  saturaLiou  of  homoglubin  in  water 20 

Percent,  satunition  Hb  alkaline  with  .<NliJ  CO.   ..     7S.5 
Tension  U^  in  mm. 20.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  id  water  at  a  tensioQ  of  50  mm.  Hg  hemoglobin  is 
less  than  SO  per  cent,  saturated.  In  aimiiouium  carbonate  solution  it  is 
98  per  cent,  saturated*  The  effect  of  carbon  dioxide  in  reducing  the 
saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  is  shown  in  the  figures  and  curves  in 
Figure  46B : 

Wasliyd  dog's  corpuscles  in  Ringer'a  solution. 
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3.  The  effect  of  salts  on  dissociation.  The  action  of  salts  is  also 
very  important.  Hiiman  bb>od  eorpuscles  contain  more  potassium  salts 
than  sodium,  whereas  do*!:  s  corpuscles  contain  more  sodiwm.  Potassium 
salts  are  particularly  efficient  in  increasing  the  per  cent,  of  saturation  of 
the  Hb.  The  salts  in  the  corpuscles,  or  the  nature  of  tbc  base  in  union 
with  the  IIb»  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance  in  this  exchange. 

At  a  tension  of  50  mm.  of  oxygen  the  hemoglobin  in  solution  in 
0.7  per  cent.  NaCl  is  85.5  per  cent.;  in  0.9  per  cent.  KCl  it  is  95  per  cent 
saturated ;  and  in  Na^IIPO,  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  probable  that  this 
difference  in  salt  content  explains  the  difference  in  saturation  of  differ- 
ent bloods  when  exposed  to  the  same  tension  of  0.. 

4.  Other  factors  possibly  influencing  the  dissociation  of  HhO,, 
There  is,  in  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned  as  controlling 
the  union  of  Hb  with  Oj,  one  other  which  has  been  so  far  neglected,  but 
which  was  mentioned  on  page  483.  It  may  be  that  there  are  in  the  plasma 
or  corpuscles  substances  which  may  facilitate  the  union  of  hemoglobin 
with  o.Kygen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  wdiat  influence  small  traces 
of  iron  might  have  on  this  process.  It  is  said  that  small  amounts  of  iron 
are  constantly  getting  free  from  the  Hb,  particularly  from  reduced 
hemoglobin.  Indeed,  Bolir  suggested  that  the  iron  was  alternately  set 
free  and  reunited  with  the  Hb,  but  such  is  probably  not  the  ease.  The 
matter  should  be  further  studied. 
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L  Bhlogkal  significance  of  factors  influencing  EhO,,  dissociation. 
The  general  biological  signifieaiice  of  the  fads  thus  described  for  blooii 
is  very  great.  We  may  indeed  take  hemoglobin  as  a  type  of  a  sub- 
stance uniting  with  oxygen.  Substances  having  the  power  of  uniting 
with  oxygen  are  found  in  aU  cells  of  tlie  body,  and  it  is  probal)le»  sJDce 
the  dissociation  of  the  cell  from  oxygen  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  more 
difficulty  than  Ihe  dissociation  of  llbO.,  that  these  substances  hold  their 
xygen  a  good  deal  more  firmly  than  the  oxygen  is  held  by  lib.  They 
do  not  easily  give  up  their  oxygen  to  a  vacuum.  The  tension  of  oxygeu 
in  tlie  tissues  is  very  low.  There  are  many  reasous  for  thinking,  how- 
ever^ that  oxygen  storage  may  occur  there.  The  protoplasm  is  made  up 
of  reducing  substances.  We  may  be  certain,  in  any  case,  that  the  oxida- 
tion of  a  cell,  like  that  of  hemoglobin,  will  be  profoundly  affected  by 
sunlight,  temperature,  allialinity  and  acidity  and  by  salts.  And  indeed 
all  our  facts  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  Oxidation  is  facilitated  in  the 
light"  by  fevers  or  high  temperatures j  by  slight  alkalinity;  and  by  vari- 
ous salts. 

The  acidity  produced  by  carbon  dioxide  and  lactic  acid  is  very  impor- 
tant in  turning  oxygen  out  of  its  union  with  hemoglobin  when  the  blood 
peaches  the  tissues.  This  must  play  a  great  part  in  cold-blooded  animals, 
where  at  low  temperatures  the  oxygen-hemoglobin  compound  dissociates 
very  little.  Carbon  dioxide  does  not  in  the  frog  find  its  way  out  through 
the  lungs,  but  through  the  skin.  Perhaps  it  is  kept  in  the  body  for  this 
purpose. 

g.  The  exchange  in  the  tissues.  While  the  exchange  in  the  lungs 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  involve  secretory  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  plates  of  the  lung  endothelrum,  the  exchange  in  the  tissues  is  believed 
to  be  due  only  to  processes  of  diffusion.  The  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissues  is  less  than  that  in  the  capillaries  and  the  pressure  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  tissues  is  greater  than  that  in  the  blood.  So  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other  factors  than  those  of  diffusion 
p^ay  a  part  in  this  exchange. 

The  olood  as  it  leaves  the  tissues  is  still  rich  in  oxygen.  It  is  never, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  completely  reduced.  Indeed,  venous 
blood  still  contains  a  large  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  Analyses  of  blood 
coming  from  different  organs  show  differenRes  in  this  respect  as  might 
be  anticipated,  but  the  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  the 
gases  of  the  venous  blood  from  various  organs;  the  figures  are  c.c,  for 
100  c.c.  of  blood : 
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OrgftQ 
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Brain 
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40.86        16.81 


13.30 
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^iiarcioft) 
Hill  and  Xabarre 
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j  Arterial-carotid 
"j  Venous 

(Torcula  Heropb,}        44.74 

The  following  table  from  Barcroft  shows  the  consumption  of  oxygen 

in  c.cm.  pro  gram  per  minute  by  various  tissues : 

Oxygen  Consumption  pro  Gram  peb  Minute  by  Restitfq  Tissue 


Nftme  of  llBBiie 

Oi>i;eu  Gontiigmptiou 

Animal 

Ob««ivcr 

Skeletal  muscle 

.0037  C.C. 

Horse 

Cbauveau  and  Kaufmann 

Heart   muscle 

.010 

Dog 

Barcro/t  and  Dixon 

Salivary   glands 

.028 

Dog 

Barcroft  and  Dixon 

.023 

Cat 

Barcruft 

Pancreas 

.03-0.05 

Dog 

Barcroft  and   Starling 

Intestinal  canal 

.023 

Dog 

Brodie,  Halliburton  and  Vogt 

Kidney a 

.020 

Dog 

Barcroft  and  Brodie 

h.  Is  the  respiratory  pigment  as  it  exists  in  the  blood  itself  hemo- 
globin f  Do€s  hemoglobin  as  it  exists  in  the  blood  diiTer  in  its  properties 
of  oxygen  absorption  from  isolated  hemoglobin?  Bohr  thought  that  it 
did.  He  supposed  that  there  were  distinct  differences  between  hemo- 
globin and  the  blood  pigment,  which  he  called  hemochrome.  The  reason 
for  this  opinion  was  that  solutions  of  hemoglobin  in  water  were  found 
by  Mm  to  have  a  clifTeronL  curve  of  dissociation  of  the  HbO^  compound 
tlian  the  curve  for  the  dissociation  in  blood  itselL  But  Bohr  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  dissociation  curve  depends  on  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  salts  present.  Barcroft  and  Camis  showed  that  a  solution  of  dog  s 
hemoglobin,  to  which  had  been  added  the  salts  found  in  dog's  corpusclesj 
gave  a  curve  of  dissociation  like  that  of  dog's  blood ;  and  that  if  to  dog  s 
hemoglobin  salts,  like  those  in  human  red  corpuscles,  were  added  a  curve 
of  dissociation  was  obtained  like  that  of  human  blood.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pigment  as  it  exists 
in  the  blood  is  different  from  hemoglobin.  There  is  no  evidence,  in 
other  words,  that  the  shape  of  the  corpuscle,  its  wall  or  other  properties 
play  a  part  in  the  process  of  the  union  of  hemoglobin  and  oxygen.  Blood, 
in  virtue  of  its  alkali  salts,  has,  however,  a  great  advantage  over  a  simple 
solution  of  hemoglobin  in  water.  Thus  at  30  mm.  oxygen  pressure 
hemoglobin  in  aqueous  solution  is  only  62  per  cent,  saturated;  whereas 
blood  at  the  same  pressure  saturates  itself  to  69  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
potassium  salts  in  the  corpuscles.  Hemoglobin  in  the  corpuscles  is,  how- 
ever, almost  certainly  in  chemical  union  with  the  stroma,  so  that  the 
oxygen-carrying  substance  in  the  blood  is  in  reality  stroma-hemoglobin 
compound  and  not  free  hemoglobin. 

i.  Respiration  of  the  blood  itself.  Does  the  blood,  then,  not  respire 
itself!  Does  it  consume  no  oxygen  and  give  off  no  CO,f  While  the 
great  bulk  of  the  oxidation  occurs  in  the  tissues,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  amount  occurs  in  blood  itself.    Blood  is  a  living  tissue. 
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The  white  cells  in  it  certainly  respire,  and  the  red  corpuscles  probably  do 
also  to  a  limited  extent,  since  they  contain  in  their  stroma  oxidizahle 
substances.  But  the  rate  of  their  respiration  is  undoubtedly  small.  Not 
60,  however,  with  the  white  or  nucleated  cells  both  white  and  red.  Par- 
ticularly'after  hemorrhage  the  blood  shows  a  considerable  power  of  oxi- 
dation of  itself,  and  also  during  asphyxia,  or  whenever  the  tissue  decom- 
position is  greater  tlian  the  tissue  oxidation  can  burn,  these  substances 
get  free  in  blood  and  in  part  burn  there.  Thus  Bohr  found  that  the 
ratio  of  Oj  to  the  iron  of  the  blood  underwent  marked  chan^f^s  after 
hemorrhage,  so  that  he  suggested  that  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  But  it  has  since  been  showTi  (Douglas)  tliat 
the  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood  after  hemorrhage  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  its  hemoglobin  content,  so  that  there  is.no  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  hemoglobin.  It  has  been  found,  too,  tliat  the  blood  of  rab- 
bits made  anemic  (RIorawitz  and  Pratt)  by  repeated  injections  of  phenyl 
hydrazine  or  repeated  hemorrhage  lias  a  remarkable  power  of  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  production  of  COa.  The  following  figures  show  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  by  rabbit  blood  after  repeated  hemorrhage : 

0^  Per  cent.  CO^  Per  cent. 

I  After  aeration   8.7  '  30.8 

^^         Incubated    %  hour 6,0  34.8 

^m  i»/,    " 2.R  aco 

^P  "  2%     '* 0.3  S&.1 

f  "  ^%      " »J 

'  Respiratorj'  quotient  COyO^  =  .91. 

The  main  factors  in  this  consumption  are  the  white  and  the  nucleated  red 
blood  corpuscles.  That  the  oxygen-consuraing  power  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  white  corpuscles  can  easily  be  made  evident  by  centrifuging 
defibrinated  blood.  It  will  generally  be  observed  that  the  red  color 
immediately  beneath  the  layer  of  white  corpuscles  wiiich  rests  upon  the 
red  corpuscles  is  that  of  reduced  hemoglobin.  In  the  blood  of  inverte- 
brates the  corpuscles  are  in  many  cases  altogether  white  corpuscles.  In 
Liraulus,  the  king  crab,  there  is  a  blood  pigment  w'hich  is  blue  when 
'Oxidized  and  colorless  when  reduced.  This  pigment  corresponds  to 
hemoglobin,  hut  contains  copper  in  place  of  iron.  It  is  called  hemo- 
ryanin.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  blood  if  it  is  allowed  to  clot  that  the 
blood  is  white  or  reduced,  except  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  clot,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air, 

j.  Evolution  of  hemoglobin.  The  evolution  of  hemoglobin  is  of 
interest.  Iron  is  found  in  all  forms  of  living  matter  and  in  all  it  plays 
perhaps  a  predominant  role  in  oxidation.  In  tlie  course  of  evolution  an 
mm  compound  was  evolved  which,  while  permitting  the  iron  to  take 
up  ox>^gen,  was  not  itself  oxidized  by  it.  It  remained,  therefore,  an 
easily  reduced,  but  otherwise  fairly  stable,  oxide.     This  substance  is 
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hemoglobin.  It  is  found  very  low  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  annelids, 
neraertines  and  mollusks-  In  the  lowest  forms  and  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition it  is  a  constituent  of  the  muscles,  just  as  it,  or  a  closely  allied 
substance,  is  found  in  many  vertebrate  muscles  to  which  it  gives  a  red 
coloration.  Here  it  plays  its  primitive  role  of  a  storer  of  oxygen.  The 
next  step  couiiisted  iu  having  it  free  in  the  circulating  fluid  as  it  occurs 
in  the  nemertines,  so  tliat  it  could  obtain  oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the 
bo(i>  and  bring  it  back  to  the  tissues.  Finally  we  have  it  inclosed  in 
c^orpust'les,  where  it  may  be  surrounded  by  salts,  whidi  are  particularly 
useful  for  its  functions^  but  which,  if  at  large  in  the  blood  stream,  would 
be  iiarmful  to  the  organism.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  conccDtratiou 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  can  be  increased  by  this  means  above  that 
which  is  possible  by  simple  solution;  and  finally  it  may  be  that  the  wall 
of  the  corpuscle  has  been  particnlarly  evolved  to  make  a  membrane 
which,  like  the  gills  of  the  fish,  will  let  gases  through  readily,  but  w^ill 
prevent  the  entrance  of  many  substances  which  might  combine  with 
hemoglobin.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  in  the  tissues  other  colorless 
protein  or  other  compounds  to  which  oxygen  is  more  firmly  attached 
than  it  is  in  the  hemoglobin  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  storing 
oxygen  in  the  tissues.  The  existence  of  such  compounds  can  hardly  be 
doubted;  some  have  been  described  (Griffiths)  ;  and  they  are  supposed 
by  many  physiologists  to  play  a  great  role  in  anaerobic  respiration. 

k.  Other  compounds  of  hemoglobin  with  gases.  Hemoglobin  com- 
bines with  many  other  substances  than  oxygen,  and  perhaps  one  advan- 
tage of  placing  it  within  corpuscles  may  he  to  protect  it  from  such  other 
substances.  They  may  find  difficulty  in  entering  the  blood  cell.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  that  the  envelop  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  has  been  devised 
to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  COa  and  oxygen  through  it,  but  to  resist 
most  of  the  other  food  and  metabolic  products  of  the  body.  Among 
the  substances  readily  penetrating  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  carbon 
monoxide,  CO,  which  is  found  in  illuminating  gas.  This  substance  is 
either  far  more  reactive  than  oxygen  or  else  it  forms  a  firmer  compound 
with  the  hemoglobin.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  case.  The  HbCO  com- 
pound, carbonyl-hemoglobin,  dissociates  less  readily  than  oxyhemoglobin, 
or  else  the  active  mass  of  the  CO,  that  is  the  proportion  of  molecules  in 
a  condition  to  unite  with  hemoglobin ,  is  greater  in  it  than  in  oxygen. 
When  blood  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  or 
air  hemoglobin  takes  up  by  preference  the  carbon  monoxide  so  that  even 
though  there  is  little  carbon  monoxide  present,  as  compared  with  oxygen, 
blood  saturates  itself  to  a  considerable  extent  with  carbon  monoxide.  If 
hemoglobin  becomes  50  per  cent,  saturated  with  CO,  the  life  of  an  animal 
is  endangered.  In  human  blood  50  per  cent,  saturation  of  the  hemoglobin 
with   carbon  monoxide  occurs  at  room  temperature  in  the  presence  of 
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air  containing  about  0,05  per  cent,  by  volume  of  CO  gas.    It  is  for  this 
reason  tliat  (he  presence  of  even  small  amounts  of  uarljon  monoxide  in 
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BXPIANATl0?r :  Spectra  1.  2,  3  arul  4,  Oxybemoglobln  of  various  de;;rees  of  conceatra- 
Uon:  Spectrum  5,  nemoiztoblD  ;  Spcclriam  G,  CO-Ilenioploltin  :  Spectra  7  und  8.  Ilematln 
Id  Alkallae  sohjiion  of  dlfreieut  decrees  o£   concenlt-aiiiou ;   Spectrum   1l>,    Bemoobromogeo 

J  Stokes'    reduced    h«injiilui;    Spoctrura    10,    MethemoKtoblti :    Spectrum    11,    Acirt    bematln 
blood  treated  vvitU  ncetic  acid)  ;  Spettrum  12,  Add  hematln  In  ethereal  solution;  Spec- 
tmin   la,  AcKi  bemaloporphyriu;  Spectrum  14,  Alkaline  hematoporphyrln. 

the  air  of  houses  is  so  detrimental  to  health.  The  bloods  of  different 
animals  show  different  powers  of  saturation  with  carbon  monoxide  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  same  mixture  of  air  and  carbon  monoxide,  and 
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Ifiere  is  a  variation  also  in  different  species  of  the  same  animal.  This 
iiivi  has  not  yet  been  explained.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
saturation  of  the  blood  by  oxygen  is  dependent  upon  various  factors 
which  do  not  affect  the  carbon  monoxide.  Thus  the  percentage  of  satura- 
tion of  the  blood  by  oxygen  is  dependent  upon  carbon  dioxide,  alkalinity 
and  lactic  acid,  whereas  the  dissociation  of  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  if  at  all  affected  by  the  presence  of  these 
substances.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  salts  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
being:  different  in  different  animals  determines  that  the  per  cent,  of 
saturation  of  the  hemoglobin  with  oxygen  shall  be  different,  and  accord- 
ingly leave  more  or  less  hemoglobin  free  for  carbon  monoxide  to  nnite 
with.  Mouse  blood,  for  example,  is  one-third  less  vsaturated  with  carbon 
monoxide  than  human  blood  when  both  are  exposed  to  the  same  mixtures] 
of  O2  and  CO  gases  (Hartrtdge).  The  firmness  of  the  union  of  carbon 
monoxide  with  hemoglobin  makes  it  very  difficult  to  replace  it  with 
oxygen  and  so  to  resuscitate  a  person  poisoned  by  illuminating  gas. 
Inasmuch  as  alkali  does  not  affect  the  firmness  of  the  union  of  the  hemo- 
globin with  carbon  monoxide,  but  does  increase  the  power  of  hemo- 
globin to  unite  with  oxygen,  it  would  appear  wise,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  coal  gas,  to  give  large  amounts  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

The  spectrum  of  CO  lib  differs  slightly  from  that  of  oxyhemoglobin, 
Figure  49,  the  two  absorption  bajids  being  shifted  more  to  the  right  in 
the  carbonyl  hemoglobin.  From  this  a  very  good  method  has  been  devised 
by  Hartridge  for  estimating  the  per  cent,  of  carbonyl  hemoglobin  in 
blood. 

Carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  is  more  stable  than  oxyhemoglobin.  It 
coagulates  at  a  higher  temperature  and  at  a  slower  rate  than  HbO,; 
carbonmonoxyhemoglobin  is  not  attacked  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium  in 
the  dark,  but  is  in  the  light.  This  shows  that  carbonmonoxyhemoglobin, 
or  carbonyl  hemoglobin,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  dissociated  by  light,  at 
least  when  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  If  blood  be  eyposed  to  the  same 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light  the 
relative  amounts  of  oxy-  and  carbonyl  hemoglobin  will  be  different  in 
the  two  cases.  It  is  probable  that  reduced  hemoglobin  is  less  stable* 
than  oxyhemoglobin  and  the  reason  that  carbonyl  hemoglobin  coagulates 
more  slowly  and  at  a  higher  temperature  than  oxyhemoglobin  is  that 
there  is  less  of  the  reduced  hemoglobin  formed  by  dissociation.  Carbon 
monoxide  probably  unites  like  oxygen  with  the  iron  atom  of  the  hemo- 
globin molecule.  The  union  is  of  the  nature  of  a  carbonyl  of  iron,  since 
this  gas  has  the  property  of  forming  such  carbonyl  derivatives  with  the 
metals  of  the  iron  group. 

Haldane  and  his  co-workers  have  generally  assumed  that  carbon 
monoxide  unites  only  with  hemoglobin  and  that  it  owes  its  toxicity 
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solely  to  the  fact  that  it  thus  interferes  with  the  o?cygcn*carryiag  power 
of  the  hemoglobin.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  unites  with  other  oxygen  receptors,  as  well  as 
those  of  hemoglobin,  and  it  may  thus  act  directly  on  cells.  It  is  found 
to  be  soraewlial  more  toxic  than  an  equivalent  asphyxia  for  mammals, 
which  would  bear  out  this  view.  It  is  toxic  toward  some  animals  and 
plants  which  have  no  hemoglobin,  but  is  not  toxic  for  others. 

Illuminating  gas  has  in  it  another  substance,  ethylene,  CH, :  CH., 
which  toward  many  plants  is  vastly  more  toxic  than  carbon  monoxide. 
Although  ethylene  is  present  in  the  gas  in  very  small  quantities  it  is  the 
most  toxic  element  of  the  gas  for  trees  and  various  seedlings.  The 
action  of  this  gas  on  animals  should  be  carefully  investigated.  It  is 
possible  that  a  part  of  the  beneficial  action  of  sleeping  out  of  doors  may 
be  due  to  escaping  the  poisonous  action  of  small  amounts  of  illuminating 
gas,  which  penetrate  from  leaking  pipes,  joints  and  cocks  into  all 
dwellings. 

Nitrous  oxide  hemoglobin.  Nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  also 
forms  a  loose  combination  with  hemoglobin.  It  is  very  suggestive  that 
this  mild  and  typical  anesthetic  is  thus  found  to  unite  with  an  oxygen 
receptor  in  an  easily  dissociable  union.  It  suggests  that  anesthesia  may 
be  produced  by  the  saturation  of  the  oxygen  receptors  of  the  protoplasm 
by  anesthetics. 

Nitnc  oxide  (NO)  hemoglobin  is  a  firmer  compound,  and  with  this 
gas  hemoglobin  is  easily  oxidized  to  methemoglobin. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  hemoglobin.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  HNC,  also  unites 
with  methemoglobin  probably  by  means  of  its  bivalent  carbon  atom 
n-N=C.  There,  again,  is  another  typical  respiratory  poison  and  anes- 
thetic occupying  an  oxygen  receptor.  It  probably  unites  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  cell  and  thus  prevents  union  with  oxygen.  The  union 
is  in  both  cases  dissociable. 

Carbon  dioxide  unites  with  some  part  of  the  hemoglobin  molecule, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  unites  with  the  protein  part  of  the 
molecule  than  with  the  iron. 

Sulphurcted  hAjdrogen^  H^S,  forms  the  compound  HbH.S-  The 
union  is  probably  with  the  extra  valences  on  the  sulphur,  II. S.  Pre- 
sumably, also  sulphur,  S^.,  will  unite  with  hemoglobin  to  give  sulphur 
hemoglobin,  but  this  compound  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discovert. 

To  what  extent  hemoglobin  unites  with  other  substances  has  hardly 
been  studied,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  other  substances 
will  unite  with  it.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  the  anesthetics,  such  as 
ether  and  chloroform,  when  in  blood,  unite  chiefly  with  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. It  is  believed  by  most  observers  that  they  form  a  loose  union 
with  the  lecithin  or  other  lipin  of  the  corpuscles.    Solutions  of  lecithin 
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and  cholesterin  have  the  power  of  dissolving  more  anesthetic  than  water 
alone ;  but  there  may  be  in  addition  a  nnion  with  the  hemoglobin^  which 
will  retard  its  oxygen-carrying  capacity,  and  thus  play  a  part  in  ■ 
anestlxesia.  Particularly  chloroform  from  its  greater  chemical  activity 
may  be  supposed  to  act  in  this  way.  The  observations  of  Buekmaster 
and  Gardener  show  that  anesthetics  in  some  way  or  other  do  lower  the 
oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood. 

h  Summary  of  ike  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood.  We  may 
now  briefly  summarize  the  discussion  in  the  previous  pages.  The  blood 
contains  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  a  red  pigment,  hemoglobin,  which 
IK  probably  in  union  with  the  stroma.  Hemoglobin  has  the  property  of 
uniting  with  molecular  oxygen  and  giving  it  off  again  in  a  molecular 
form.  In  virtue  of  this  property  the  blood  is  able  to  unite  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  to  form  oxyhemoglobin,  which  is 
of  a  scarlet  color,  and  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  which  take  the 
oxygen  away  in  virtue  of  their  reducing  powers.  In  the  tissues  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  extremely  low,  and  in  virtue  of  this  fact  oxygen 
dissociates  from  oxyhemoglobin  and  enters  the  tissues.  The  oxy- 
hemoglobin is  thus  partia!ly  reduced  and  the  blood  changes  to  the  purple 
color  of  venous  blood,  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  hemoglobin.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood,  as  it  leaves  the  lungs,  is  different  ■ 
in  different  individuals  and  in  different  animals,  and  it  depends  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  there  is  in  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  blood.  But  in  general  there  can  be  extracted  from  100  c.c. 
human  arterial  blood  about  19-20  c.c,  of  oxj^'gen  gas,  measured  at  0*  and 
760  mm.  of  Ilg  pressure.  From  venous  blood  less  oxygen  can  be  ex- 
tracted, the  average  amount  being  in  human  beings  about  15  e.c.  of 
oxygen,  although  it  may  under  circumstances  be  less.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  oxygen,  but  even  when  fJiis  partial  pressure  is  reduced  to  only  13 
per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  instead  of  the  usual  20  per  cent.,  the  blood  is 
still  93  per  cent,  saturated. 

The  per  cent,  of  saturation  of  the  blood  by  oxygen  depends  upon 
several  factors;  upon  temperature,  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  blood, 
upon  light  and  upon  the  presence  of  salts  and  of  certain  specific  salts. 
Since  these  factors  vary  in  different  animals,  the  per  cent,  of  saturation 
of  tReir  blood  by  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  same  gas  mixture  varies 
also. 

Blood  also  carries  carbon  dioxide  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs,  where 
H  is  given  up.  This  carbon  dioxide  is  in  part  dissolved  as  such  in  the 
water  of  the  blood  and  the  corpuscles,  but  in  larger  part  it  ia  prcjaent 
combined  with  other  substances  in  solution  in  the  plasma.  In  part  it  is 
there  in  sodium  bicarbonate  and  in  part  in  union  with  the  proteins  of 
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e  blood  plasma.  It  is  also  carried  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  presum- 
ably united  with  the  hemog:lobin,  but  not  united  with  the  iron  of  the 
hemoglobin.  The  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  into  blood  from  the  tissues 
renders  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  more  acid,  or  rather  less  alkaline, 
80  that  carbon  dioxide  in  this  way  helps  to  turn  the  oxygen  out  of  its 

ion  with  hemoglobin  and  so  make  it  available  to  the  tissues.  And 
when  the  lungs  are  reached  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  outwartl  into 
the  alveoli  sets  free  the  alkali  to  which  the  carbon  dioxide  had  been 
attached.  This  facilitates  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs.  Other 
acids  act  in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  the  products  of 
oxidation  in  the  tissues,  the  organic  acids,  may  thus  assist  in  providing 
the  tissues  with  oxygen  by  which  these  products  may  be  oxidized. 

The  passage  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  carbon  dioxide  out  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  processes  of 
diffusion  and  to  be  thus  a  physical  process.  The  pressure  of  oxygen  in 
arterial  blood  is  always,  under  ordinary  conditions,  lower  than  that  in 
alveolar  air;  and  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide.  A  few  observations  exists  however,  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  in  time  of  stress  the  lung  epithelium  may 
actively  intervene  in  the  process  and  actually  secrete  oxygen  inward, 
80  that  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  may  be  higher  than  that  in  alveolar 
air.  The  observations,  however,  upon  which  this  conclusion  of  the 
ctivity  of  the  lung  or  capillary  endothelium  depends  are  still  open  1o 
other  interpretations.  They  do  not  conclusively  show  that  the  oxygen  is 
thus  secreted.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  such  very  thin  plates  as  the 
alveolar  epithelium  should  have  a  secretory  function,  although  the 
capillary  endothelium  might.  It  is  better  at  present,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  certainly  diffusion  is  the  principal  factor  concerned  in 
the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  but  that  possibly  at  times  an  active 
secretory  process  may  also  assist.  Further  work  on  this  matter  must  be 
done  before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

Hemoglobin  unites,  not  only  with  oxygen,  but  with  many  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  coal  gas,  or  CO.  This  union  is  firmer  than  the  oxygen 
union  with  hemoglobin,  and  a  part  of  the  toxicity,  probably  the  chief, 
and  by  some  thought  to  be  the  total,  action  of  the  gas  is  to  asphyxiate 
through  its  power  of  union  with  hemoglobin,  so  that  the  blood  can  no 
longer  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues. 

Laking  of  the  blood. — Blood  may  be  laked,  that  is  hemoglobin  may 

caused  to  pass  out  of  the  corpuscles  into  the  plasma,  by  various 
agents.  Many  toxins  lake  the  blood,  particularly  some  of  those  of 
snakes  and  bacteria.  Corpuscles  are  laked  also  by  small  amounts  of 
alkali,  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  blood,  by  the  action  of  anesthetics, 
sach  as  ether  or  chloroform,  by  bile  salts  and  soaps.     Blood  may  be 
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laked  also,  by  freezing  and  then  thawing  it.  The  explanation  of  thia 
laking  or  hemolysis  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  observers,  consider  that  hemoglobin  is  held  in  the  corpuscles  by 
the  wall  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  permeable  to  hemoglobin.  The  cor- 
puscles are  considered  to  be  bags,  or  little  cells,  containing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  hemoglobin.  When  the  membrane  of  the  corpuscle  changes 
its  state  it  may  happen  that  it  becomes  more  permeable  to  the  hemo- 
globin,  which  now  diffuses  out  of  the  corpuscle.  All  these  various  laking 
agencies  are  said  to  act  by  affecting  the  permeability  of  the  corpuscular 
membrane. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  explanation  is 
correct.  Hemoglobin  may  be  held  in  the  corpuscle  by  union  with  the 
stroma.  It  is  true  for  all  other  cells,  and  probably  it  is  true  for  the 
corpuscles,  that  they  are  not  bags  filled  with  fluid,  but  they  are  or- 
ganized jellies.  The  corpuscles  behave  in  many  ways  as  if  they  were 
Buch  jellies  also.  Hemoglobin  does  not  escape,  as  one  would  expect  it 
would  if  it  were  in  solution,  when  the  corpuscle  is  punctured  or  cut 
across,  but  it  stays  in  the  divided  corpuscle.  Moreover,  when  hemo- 
globin is  set  free  in  the  corpuscle  by  some  of  these  methods,  particularly 
in  the  very  large  cells  of  Necturus,  a  tailed  amphibian,  the  hemoglobm 
may  crystallize  in  the  corpuscle  itself,  which  shows  that  it  must  be  pre- 
vented in  some  way  from  crystallizing  in  the  normal  cell.  Moreover, 
the  concentration  of  hemoglobin  in  the  mammalian  corpuscle  is  greater 
than  the  solubility  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  some  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  hemo- 
globin is  held  in  some  kind  of  a  loose  chemical  or  physical  union,  pre- 
sumably the  former,  with  the  stroma  of  the  corpuscle  and  that  the 
various  hemolytic  agents  break  this  union.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  union  is  with  certain  reserve  valences  of  the  hemoglobin  and  the 
stroma  and  such  unions  are  very  unstable  and  easily  broken.  Stroma 
freed  from  its  hemoglobin  behaves  as  a  poison,  causing  intravascular 
coagulation.  The  hemoglobin-stroraa  compound  as  it  exists  in  the  cor- 
puscle is  inert  in  this  respect.  Carbon  dioxide  protects  the  corpuscles 
from  the  hemolytic  action  of  various  hemolytic  sera  (Sawtschenko). 

Wliatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  hemolysis  the  process  itself  is 
of  very  great  interest  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  processes  which  are  occurring  in  all  protoplasm. 
It  is  particularly  instructii^e  if  the  view  be  adopted  that  Hb  and  stroma 
are  in  union,  for  it  indicates  that  similar  loose  unions  may  occur  in 
protoplasm  between  oilier  substances,  for  example  between  the  fats  and 
the  proteins,  or  between  lipins  and  proteins,  and  that  the  instability  of 
protoplasm  and  its  power  of  responding  to  stimuli  of  all  kinds  may 
depend  in  part  upon  this  fact.    It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  a 
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certain  amount  of  salt  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  many  cells 
and  that  if  the  salt  is  redueed  in  quantity  the  activity  of  the  cell  is 
profouutUy  afftit'ted.  We  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  composition  of 
the  corpuscle,  the  hypothetical  union  of  hemoglobin  and  stroma^  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  salt  in  the  plasma,  since 
diluting  the  plasma  increases  the  tendency  to  hemolysis. 

Composition  of  the  red  corpuscles. — The  red  corpuscles  consist  of 
hemoglobin  and  stroma.  The  latter  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  phospholipio  and  cholesterol.  1,000  parts  of  erythrocytes  contain, 
according  to  Abderhalden,  the  following  amounts  of  lipins : 
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The   total   lipins  tnakcj   tlierefore,  from   0.340.77  per   cent,   of  the  weight  of  the 

corpusclea. 


1.    Hemoglobin.      Chenustry. — a.      Occurrence,     Hemoglobin   is   a 

pigment  which  is  widespread  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  which  is  allied 

to  chlorophyll  of  plants  and  to  the  pigments  phycocyan  and  phycoery- 

thryn  found  in  alga?.    It,  or  an  allied  pigment,  occurs  in  many  of  tlie  fixed 

tissues  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  blood,  as,  for  example,  in  the  striated 

muscle  of  most  vertebrates,  in  heart  muscle,  in  the  pharjiigeal  muscles  of 

many  mollusks,  such  as  Paludina,  and  in  the  pharyngeal  muscle  and 

ganglia  of  the  pol3x4iete  annelid,  Aphrodite,    Similar  pigments,  having 

the  same  power  of  combining  with  oxygen  and  giving  the  spectra  of 

hematin  and  hemodiromogen,   have  been  found  by  MacMunn  in  the 

cells  of  sponges  and  cchinodcrms  and  he  has  called  these  pigments  histo* 

hematins.    While  not  identical  with  hemoglobin,  they  closely  resemble  it. 

The  function  of  this  pigment  is  apparently  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  of 

^  oxygen,  and  ilacMunn  has  suggested  that  this  was  the  original  function 

■of  the  pigment  and  that  it  was  later  developed  into  a  means  of  trans- 

W  porting  oxygen  from  the  exterior  to  the  tissues.     Besides  being  in  the 

I  tissues,  hemoglobin  is  found  in  the  blood  or  body  fluids  of  a  great  variety 

Bof  invertebrates  and  in  all  vertebrates  with  one  or  two  exceptions.    It 

W  occurs  in  these  fluids  either  in  solution,  or  confined  to  certain  small 

■  bodies  called  erythrocytes,  literally  meaning  "  small  red  bodies."     In 
I  all  the  vertebrates  and  in  certain  laracUibranch  mollusks.  i.e.,   Area 

tetragona,  Pecteniculus,  etc.;  in   the  polychete,   Tercbella;  in  various 
holothurians,   i.e.,   Cueumaria   Planci,   etc.;   in   the   worm,   Thalassema 

■  erythrogrammon ;  in  the  polychete,  Capitella.  it  is  found  in  erythrocytes. 
It  occurs  in  solution  in  the  blood  or  body  fluids  of  various  Chaetopods^ 
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Crustacea,  ioseets,  leeches,  and  even  in  the  echinoderm,  Ophiactis  virens. 
It  is  clear  from  this  list  that  the  power  of  forming  hemoglobin  must  be 
very  widespread  in  nature.  Since  the  essential  part  of  the  molecule  con- 
sists of  various  pyrrol  nuclei,  t!ie  power  of  making  such  pyrrol  nuclei 
and  uniting  Ihera  to  form  hematin  or  chloropliyll  must  be  a  very  general 
possession  of  protoplasm.  Hemoglobin,  or  similar  iron-containing  pig- 
ments, are  not  the  only  oxygen-carrying  proteins  found  in  blood.  In 
the  blood  of  Liraulus,  and  various  cmstacea  and  mollusks,  there  is  found 
a  copper-containing  protein  with  a  similar  function,  called  hemocyanin. 
This  is  a  blue  pigment  and  these  animals  are  the  truly  blue-blooded 
animals  of  the  sea.  Hemocyanin  contains  copper  in  place  of  iron.  The 
composition  of  this  pigment  has  not  been  investigated  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  that  of  hemoglobin,  hut  it  resembles  hemoglobin  in  its  high  histi- 
dine  content  and  in  some  other  properties.  It  is  not  so  efficient  an 
oxygen-carrier  as  hemoglohin  and  cannot  carry  nearly  as  much  oxygen 
per  gram  of  pigment  as  hemoglobin. 

The  development  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  the  centra!  nervous  system.  This  system  has 
a  very  great  need  of  oxygen.  It  is  more  dependent  on  oxygen  than  any 
other  tissue  of  the  body,  and  its  consumption  of  oxygen  per  gram  of  tissue 
appears  to  be  larger.  In  the  course  of  evolution  tlie  nervous  system  under- 
went a  progressive  development,  presumably  because  animafs  have  been 
selected  chiefly  for  brain  po\ver.  Hence  as  this  system  developed  there 
developed  the  need  of  carrying  large  amounts  of  oxygen  to  it.  The 
hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  increases  more  or  less  parallel  with  this 
growth  of  the  ner\'ous  system.  Thus  man,  with  the  largest  nervous 
system,  has  the  largest  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  his  blood.  In  human 
beings  there  is  normally  in  the  blood  20  per  cent.;  in  dogs  there  is  less; 
horses  and  sheep  have  still  less,  and  in  fishes  and  the  lowest  vertebrates 
the  quantity  is  further  reduced.  The  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  human 
blood  is  larger  than  could  be  held  in  solution.  This  large  amount  is 
made  possible  by  placing  the  hemoglobin  in  the  erythrocytes. 

b*  Crifstalline  form.  There  is  not  a  single  hemoglobin,  but  a  whole 
series  of  hemoglobins,  each  animal  probably  having  a  kind  differing 
from  that  of  every  other  species.  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  their 
main  features,  hut  they  differ  slightly  in  their  composition,  and  above  all, 
they  differ  in  their  crystalline  form, 

c.  Method  of  crystalHzaHon.  Oxyhemoglobin  crystallizes  with  very 
great  ease.  In  some  animals  in  which  hemoglobin  is  relatively  little 
soluble,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lake  the  blood  under  the  microscope  to 
produce  crystals.  The  cr^^stals  may  even  form  in  the  corpuscles  them- 
selves, as  in  Necturus.  Horse  hlnod,  guinea  pig  l)lood  and  squirrel  blood 
crystallize  most  readily  j  ox  blood  with  more  difficulty.    But  all  hemo* 
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globins  may  be  crystallized  by  the  use  of  special  methods.  To  obtain 
large  amounts  of  crystals  in  dog's  blood  it  is  only  necessary  to  lake  the 
blood  corpuscles  by  sliaking  tliera  with  toluene  and  placing  in  the  ice-box. 
The  following  methods  are,  however,  better. 

Hoppe-Seyler 's  method.  The  defibrinated  dog  or  horse  blood  is  di- 
luted witli  10  volumes  of  3  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and  the  corpuscles 
allowed  to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  the  corpuscles 
washed  twice  with  cold  salt  solution  and  allowed  to  settle  in  a  cool  place. 
The  salt  solution  is  then  poured  off  and  the  mass  of  corpuscles  is  mixed 
with  its  own  volume  of  ether.  This  lakes  the  corpuscles.  After  laking 
the  ether  is  separated  by  rapid  filtration,  the  filtrate  cooled  to  0"  and 
diluted  with  a  Idth  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  also  cooled  to  0".  It  is 
kept  at  — 5°  or  — 10"*  until  crystallized.  The  crystals  separated  by  centri- 
fuge or  filtration  are  washed  with  cold,  25  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried  by 
pres.sure  and  recrystallized  by  dissolving  them  in  water  heated  to  54*, 
cooling  and  adding  Ijth  volume  of  alcohol  as  before.  Iliifner  has  short- 
ened the  method  by  using  the  centrifuge  and  laking  pig's  blood  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water. 

Reiclicrt  and  Brown  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
crj'stalline  form  of  the  hemoglobins  from  a  great  number  of  animals. 
Some  of  their  figures  are  reproduced  in  Figure  50.  They  found 
that  each  species  of  animal  had  its  peculiar  kind  of  hemoglobin. 
The  crystals  of  related  animals  were  generally  similar  so  that  it  was 
possible,  the  authors  thought,  to  use  the  crystalline  form  of  oxyhemo- 
globin as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  classification  of  animals  and  in  dis- 
covering relationships.  It  often  happens  that  one  kind  of  animal  may 
have  more  than  one  crystalline  form  of  its  hemoglobin.  In  such  case 
it  is  possible  that  the  crystals  may  differ  in  the  amount  of  water  of 
crystallization  that  they  contain.  This  amount  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
11  per  cent. ;  but  it  may  be  half  this  quantity.  The  crysials  of  oxyhemo* 
globin  do  not  keep  well,  but  even  in  a  vacuum  or  when  dry  they  are 
slowly  converted  in  part  to  metheraoglobin,  become  less  soluble  and  have 
a  brownish  color.  Nearly  all  the  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
The  crystals  when  examined  in  polarized  light  are  pleochroic.  That  is 
some  of  the  crystals  appear  a  brilliant  scarlet;  others  have  an  orange 
color.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  crystals  the  light  is 
coming  through  one  axis  of  the  crystal,  whereas  other  crystals  are  so 
placed  that  light  passes  through  the  crystal  in  another  direction  and 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  light  is  a  little  different  in  the 
various  axes.  The  crystals  planed  between  an  analyzer,  Nicol  prism  and  a 
polarizer,  with  the  interposition  of  a  gj^psum  plate,  show  various  colors 
when  the  Nicol  is  rotated.  The  crystals  show  the  same  absorption 
spectrum  as  that  of  the  solution,  except  that  the  distance  between  the 
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two  absorption  bands  is  a  little  greater  when  the  light  comes  through 
one  axis  of  the  crystal  than  when  it  passes  through  another  axis.  Re- 
duced hemoglobin  crystallizes  with  greater  difficulty  than  oxyhemoglobin. 

d.  Properties  of  oxyhcmoglohin.  The  solubility  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  very  small  amounts  of  alkali.  It  is  not  preeipitated  by 
NaCl  or  MgSO^  added  to  saturation;  it  is  precipitated  by  (NH4)2S04 
beginning  to  precipitate  when  about  two-thirds  saturated  and  continuing 
until  saturation  is  reached.  It  resembles  in  this  property  the  albumins. 
It  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  but  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
Alcohol  renders  it  insoluble  and  makes  methemoglobin.  It  is  a  weak 
acid,  goes  to  the  anode  on  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  isoelectric  point,  that  is  the  point  of  minimum  dissociation, 
13  at  a  concentration  of  H  ions  of  1.8X10-^  Acids,  even  when  dilute, 
and  alkalies  decompose  it  into  hematin  and  globin.  It  is  not  precipitated 
from  solution  when  neutral  by  CuSO^,  FeSO«,  AgNOj,  HgCIa,  or  by 
lead  acetate.  Methemoglobin  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  Oxyhemo- 
globin is  precipitated  by  CHCl^  at  55**  and  the  precipitate  is  insoluble 
in  water.  When  heated  oxyhemoglobin  coagulates  at  64"  and  decomposes, 
setting  free  hematin.  An  alkaline  solution  heated  does  not  coagulate 
but  begins  to  decompose  at  54".  Oxyhemoglobin  is  dextro-rotatory, 
( rr  )c  — -}- 10.4  (Gamgee).  The  globin  component  is  levo-rotatory 
{a)o  r=r^54.2' 

e.  Absorption  spectrum.  The  spectrum  depends  on  the  concentra- 
tion. Strong  solutions  absorb  from  the  violet  end  clear  to  the  red ;  weaker 
solutions  show  two  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E.  The  centers  of 
these  bands  are  for  m  at  576  MP ;  /^  at  537  Pf^t  ;  there  is  also  an  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  ultra-violet,^,  at  414)"/^.  The  relation  of  the  width 
of  the  absorption  band  to  the  concentration  is  shown  in  Figure  51,  from 
Rollet,  in  which  the  spectrum  is  plotted  on  the  abscissa  and  the  con- 
centration on  the  ordinate.  The  depth  of  solution  looked  through  is  in 
each  case  1  cm.  Reduced  Hb  has  a  single  absorption  band  be- 
tween D  and  E, 

It  is  the  absorption  of  green  and  blue  light  which  makes  hemoglobin 
look  red.  It  is  possible  that  this  absorption  of  blue  light  is  of  service  to 
the  organism  in  that  it  helps  to  protect  the  tissues  from  the  more  active 
blue  light. 

f.  Quantitative  determination  of  the  amount  of  hemoglohin  and  oxy- 
hemoglobin.  Various  clinical  methods  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  are  given  in  the  practical  part  {page 
922 )»  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  For  the  accurate  determination 
of  the  amount  of  oxyhemoglobin  present,  even  in  the  presence  of  other 
pigments  which  do  not  have  the  same  absorption  spectrum,  the  best 
method  is  that  of  the  spectrophotometer.    This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
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a  spectroscope  so  arranged  as  to  measure  the  iDtensity  of  the  absorption 
of  any  light  ray  desired,  but  a  descriptioQ  may  be  omitted  in  a  work 
of  this  character.  The  intensity  o£  tlie  absorption  of  the  light  is  a 
simple  function  of  the  concentraliou  of  the  hemoglobin.  The  pruduel  of 
the  concentration  by  the  depth  of  solution  through  wbich  the  light  has 
to  pass  in  order  to  produce  the.  absorption  of  a  given  proporliou  of  the 
incident  light,  say  nine-tenths,  is  a  constant.  If  c  is  the  concentration 
of  the  hemoglobin,  €  the  reciprocal  of  the  depth  expressed  in  centi- 
meters necessary  for  the  absorption  of  nine-tenths  of  the  light,  f  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  extinction,  then  c/e  :=  a  constant  A,  A  being 
once  determined  if  c  or  eis  known  the  other  may  be  found. 

g.  Composition.  Although  the  hemoglobins  differ  among  themselves 
they  are  all  alike  in  their  general  composition.  They  are  all  conjugated 
proteins,  that  is  they  break  easily  into  a  simple  protein,  called  globin, 
and  an  iron  containing  radicle,  which  is  hematin  if  oxyhemoglobin  is 
broken  up,  or  hemochromogen,  if  hemoglobin  is  broken  up.  Hemo- 
chromogen  is  reduced  hematin.  This  decomposition  is  easily  brought 
to  pass  either  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  boiling 
hemoglobin  or  by  the  action  of  digestive  juices.  The  following  table 
shows  some  of  the  residts  of  the  elementary  analysis  of  hemoglobin  by 
various  observers: 
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1 1  will  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  table  that  in  dog's  hemoglobin  there 
are  three  sulphur  atoms  to  one  iron  atom ;  while  in  horse  hemoglobin 
there  are  two  sulphurs  to  one  iron.  The  sulphur  of  o.xyhemoglobin.  or* 
of  globin,  is  not  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkali.  Jaquet  states  that 
neither  hen,  horse  nor  dog  hemoglobin  contains  sulphur  in  a  form  which 
can  be  split  ofif  by  the  action  of  alkali  and  lead  acetate.  If  an  alkaline 
oxyhemoglobin  solution  is  cooked  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
Mg€l,  solution  the  hematin  split  off  is  precipitated  with  the  Mg  (Oil),. 
leaving  an  almost  colorless  solution.  This  alkaline  solution  of  globin 
contains  no  sulphur  precipitable  by  lead  acetate  as  sulphide.    The  ainall 
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amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  hemoglobm  of  bird's  blood  is  due  to  an 
impurity  of  nucleic  acid,  and  is  not  part  of  the  hemoglobin  molecule, 

h.  Composition  of  glohin.  If  the  formula  of  hematin,  namely,  C,4Ha4 
N^OjiFe,  be  subtracted  from  the  formula  of  hemoglobin,  Crc-sHuosNiDtSi 
FeOajg,  there  is  left  CysiHuoaNiBiSaO^ia,  as  the  formula  of  globin.  It 
might  be  that  there  were  three  molecules,  each  with  one  atom  of  sulphur, 


Fio.  51. — AbsorpUoQ  Epcctrn  of  Ii«mogIobla  {A)  nnd  oxyhemoglobtii  {Bh  Tlie 
Ali«el8sa  shows  tbe  Frauoiibofcr  Hues  of  tho  spectrum;  tbe  ordlDnte  ri^preaeaU  the  cM>ncco* 
trfttion  wben  tbe  depth  Is  1  cm,  (Rollet). 

attached  to  the  hematin  molecule  in  place  of  one  very  large  molecule 
like  the  above.  Globin  is  a  histone-like  body  containing  rather  more 
nitrogen  than  most  proteins,  about  17  per  cent.,  and  somewhat  more 
carbon.  It  is  like  histone  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  in  the  particular  that  it 
yields  a  very  large  amount  of  the  basic  amino-acids,  namely,  about  11 
per  cent,  of  histidine,  5.4  per  cent,  of  arginine  and  4.3  per  cent,  of  lysine. 
For  the  preparation  of  histidine,  blood  corpuscles  are  most  commonly 
used.  Globin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and 
acids;  it  is  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  coagulura  is  readily  dissolved  by 
acids  (Schuiz).  It  is  interesting  that  the  analogous  blood  pigment, 
hemocyauinf  also  yields  a  large  amount  of  histidine  on  hydrolysis.  The 
other  amino-acids  are  those  ordinarily  found  in  proteins,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  table  on  page  129,  the  percentage  of  leucine,  namely  29  per 
cent.,  being  rather  larger  than  usual.  It  is  rather  interesting  that,  al- 
though globin  is  so  strongly  basic  itself,  yet  it  forma,  when  united  with 
hematin,  an  electro-negative  colloid.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hematin 
is  an  acid.    Concerning  the  nature  of  the  union  between  hematin  and 
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globiu  nothing  is  known,  but  the  great  ease  with  which  the  bond  is  split 
both  by  acids,  alkalies  and  by  boiling  water  suggests  that  the  union  is 
simply  that  of  a  base  and  acid.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  such  oucleo- 
proteins  as  protamine  nucleate,  which  is  also  a  salt  union,  ami  whicli 
forms  an  electro-negative  colloid.  Hemoglobin,  being  an  acid,  is  usually 
combined  with  some  base  and  sodium  or  potassium  is  ordinarily  found 
in  it.  It  is  more  soluble  in  very  dilute  alkali  than  in  water  for  this 
reason.    The  acidity  of  methemoglobin  is  particularly  strong. 

i,  Hematin  and  hemin.  Heraatin,  the  colored  constituent  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin, is  a  brown,  amorphous  substance  the  constitution  of  which  is 
not  yet  accurately  known.  It  is  an  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  acid  alcohol.  It  is  formed  when  osy- 
hemoglobin  is  heated,  or  treated  with  acid,  alkalies  or  various  digestive 
enzymes,  and  it  gives  the  brown  appearance  to  cooked  meat.  The  prob- 
able formula  of  hematin  is  Ca4n),^N^Fe05.  Hematin  has  not  been  ob- 
tained crystalline,  but  when  it  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  hemin,  which  forms  small  brown  crystals.  Hemin  is 
hematin  chloride  and  has  the  formula,  when  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alcohol,  sulphuric  acid  and  sodmm  chloride  by  the  method  of  Marncr, 
of  C.,BH;,-N^FeO^Cl.  This  hemin  probably  contains  a  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  one  molecule  of  alcohol.  If  this  is  subtracted  this  would 
make  CaaH^aN^FeOv,  if  two  molecules  of  water  had  been  eliminated  in 
the  process.  Kiister  has  proposed  the  formula  Cr^H.^N^O^FeCl  for 
hemin,  which  by  treatment  with  KOH  would  give  for  hematin  tlie 
formula,  C3,II.,4N^O;,Fe.  Tliis  formula  was  that  suggested  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler  and  is  the  most  probable  one.  Hematin,  when  reduced,  forms 
hemoehroraogen.  Heated  with  strong  acid  it  loses  iron  and  .is  converted 
into  hcniatoporphyrin,  a  possible  graphic  formula  of  which  has  been 
given  on  page  415. 

C    H    N  O  Fe  -f  2HC1  4-  H  0  =  FcCI    -f  C    H    N  0 
liematin,  Hematoporpliynn. 

j.  Hematoporphyrin,  Ca^Ha^N^Ou,  This,  the  iron-free  derivative  of 
hemochromogen  or  hematin,  is  isomeric  with  bilirubin.  It  can  be  made 
by  the  method  of  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  which  consists  in  adding  hemin. 
Utile  by  little,  to  glacial  acetic  aciii,  which  has  been  saturated  with  HBr 
at  10*  and  stirring  constantly.  One  adds  5  grams  of  hemin  to  75  c.c.  of 
acid  and  allows  the  mixture  to  stand  at  ordinary  temperature  for  3  to 
4  days.  The  hemin  having  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water 
(1-2  liters)  and  filtered  after  some  hours.  The  hematoporphyrin  is  then 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  just  sufficient  sodium  hydrate  to  neu- 
tralize the  hydrobromic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  redissolved  on 
the  water  bath  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  sodium  carbonate  and  re- 
precipitated  by  addition  of  acetic  acid.     The  precipitate  is  filtered. 
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washed,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  a  thick  suspension  and  HCl 
is  added  in  small  amounts  until  the  hem  atop  orphyrin  has  redissolved, 
the  solution  filtered  and  II CI  added  in  excess,  any  resinous  precipitate 
being  filtered  off.  The  filtered  liquid  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  until  it 
crystallizes.  The  crystals  are  filtered,  washed  with  10  per  cent.  HCl  and 
once  recrystallized.  These  crystals  are  hematoporphyrin  chloride.  The 
free  hematoporphyrin  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  and 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  brown  powder.  The 
probable  formula  of  this  reaction  is  the  follow^ing: 

C^^H^^N^O/cCl  H-  2HBr  ^-  2H^0  ^  C^  H^^N^O^  +  FeBr^  -f  HCl. 
Ucmin.  Ilcmatoporpliyrm. 

Properties*  Hematoporphyrin  is  a  dark,  violet-colored  powder,  hav- 
ing a  green  tint  In  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  CHCl^,  arayl  alcohol  or  ether;  it  is  soluble  in  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  in  water  containing  sodium  hydrate  or  other  alkali  or  dilute, 
strong  acid.  It  is  probably  an  amphoteric  electrolyte.  It  is  not  very 
soluble  in  weak  organic  acids.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  neutral,  is 
red,  which  becomes  red-orange  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  the 
color  changing  to  a  purple  or  violet  by  the  addition  of  more  acid.  The 
solutions  are  very  fluorescent  and  in  the  light  have  a  strong  physiological 
action.  (See  page  422.)  Alkaline  aqueous  solutions  are  also  red  and 
have  a  different  spectrum  from  acid  solutions.  (See  the  practical  part, 
page  930.)  Hematoporphyrin  is  an  acid  and  forms  definite  salts,  of 
which  the  sodium  salt  has  been  crystallized.  The  alcoholic  and  alkaline 
solutions  have  four  absorption  bands:  in  the  red  between  C  and  D 
(621-610  ^pi),  two  between  D  and  E  (the  first  at  D,  590-572  Pfr,  the 
second  near  E,  555-528  m^).  and  the  fourth  from  b  to  P  (514-498  /'/'). 
For  the  spectrum,  see  page  493.  The  position  of  the  bands  depends 
somewhat  on  the  concentration  of  the  alkali,  and  their  width  on  the 
concentration  of  hematoporphyrin.  According  to  Schulz  the  third  band 
can  be  resolved  into  three  constituents.  The  spectrum  of  acid  hematopor- 
phyrin is  different.  There  are  two  bands  on  each  side  of  D :  the  first  from 
597-587/';*,  the  second  at  541/f/f.  In  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
there  is  an  absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet  between  h  and  H  (Gam- 
gee).  The  acid  .salt  dissolved  in  alcohol  has  the  five-banded  spectrum  of 
alkaline  hematoporphyrin,  but  by  the  addition  of  more  HCl,  the  spectrum 
changes  to  the  acid  hematoporpliyrin  spectrum.  Hematoporphyrin 
strongly  resembles  phylloporphyrin  obtained  from  chlorophyll,  but  it 
contains  two  atoms  of  oxygen  more  than  the  latter.  Heated  with  zinc 
and  distilled  both  yield  pyrrols. 

Composition,  When  decomposed  with  hydriodic  acid  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  hematoporphyrin  yields  various  hemopyrrols  and  hematic  acids. 
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The  composition  of  some  of  these  bodies  has  already  been  indicated  on 
page  416.  It  is  the  general  opiaion  that  the  molecule  of  hematoporphyrin 
contains  four  substituted  pyrrol  nuclei,  but  the  exact  manner  in  which 
these  are  arranged  is  still  uncertain.  There  is  stilt  some  uncertainty 
about  the  molecular  size,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  molecule  contains 
only  four  pyrrol  nuclei.  It  is  both  an  acid  and  a  base,  forming  true 
salts  with  acids  and  bases.  It  is  closely  related  to  bilirubin  in  structure 
and  it  is  the  mother  substance  of  the  bile  pigments.  MaeMunn  says  that 
hematoporphyrin  is  one  of  the  pigments  found  in  the  shell  of  birds*  eggs 
and  that  it  is  the  pigment  of  II raster  rubens;  of  various  mollusks,  such 
as  Limax  and  Arion ;  and  ol  Lumbrieus  and  Actinia.  As  a  copper  com- 
pound it  is  found  as  a  pigment  in  the  feathers  (Laidlaw)  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Mucophaga.  It  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  the  urine  and  in  larger 
quantities  after  sulphonal  ingestion  and  in  some  pathological  conditions. 

k-  Hcmochromogen,  This  is  reduced  hematin.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalis  on  hemoglobin,  or  it  may  be  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  hematin.  It  oxidizes  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  forms 
hematin.  It  loses  its  iron  more  easily  than  hematin  and  forms  hema- 
toporphyrin. Like  hemoglobin,  one  molecule  unites  with  one  molecule 
of  CO  and  probably  one  of  HON.  The  union  of  hemochromogen  with 
oxygen  is  apparently  more  stable  than  that  with  carbon  monoxide,  since 
oxygen  will  readily  turn  the  latter  out  of  its  union  with  hemochromogen, 
but  not  with  hemoglobin.  This  shows  that  the  firmness  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  gas  and  the  chromogenic  radicle  is  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  globin  radicle.  There  is  still  some  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  combined  with  hemochromogen  to  make  hematin.  It  was  observed 
by  Ham  and  Balean  that  when  hematin  is  formed  from  oxyhemoglobin 
by  the  action  of  strong  acid  some  oxygen  is  set  free,  and  the  amount 
was  about  equal  to  one-half  that  which  was  set  free  from  oxyhemoglobin 
by  the  action  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Oxygen,  moreover,  cannot  be 
pumped  out  of  the  hematin  solution  to  form  hemochromogen.  In  thia 
particular  the  state  of  the  oxygen  io  hematin  would  appear  to  be  more 
nearly  that  in  methemoglobin.  If  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  is  acted 
upon  by  acid  a  carbonyl-hemochromogen  is  obtained.  The  union  is  one 
molecule  of  CO  to  one  molecule  of  hemochroraogen.  The  carbon  mon- 
oxide can  be  displaced  by  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Nitric  oxide  also  forms 
a  molecular  and  firm,  red-colored  compound  with  hemochromogen. 
(Linossier). 

Hemochromogen  may  be  easily  prepared  from  blood  or  hemoglobin  by 
adding  to  solutions  of  the  latter  some  solution  of  hydrazine  hydrate,  5 
per  cent.,  in  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate.  The  spectrum  of  hemo- 
chromogen appears.  On  shaking  with  air  that  of  hematin  temporarily 
appears,  but  is  quickly  reduced.    The  alkaline  solution  of  hemochromo- 
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gen  IS  cherry  red.  It  has  absorption  bands  in  the  green  between  D  and 
E  nearer  D  (567-547  ^m  mean  at  559  //;<)  and  one  less  well-defined 
from  E  to  b  (532-518  ^^  ;  mean  at  525  /i/O-  In  the  ultra-violet  there 
is  one  between  h  and  g  at  420  ^jn  (Gamgee).  In  air  solutions  oxidize 
readily  and  take  the  brown  color  of  hematin.  It  differs  from  hernatiu 
particularly  in  its  sensitivity  to  acids.  Even  dilute  acids  transform  it 
into  hematoporphyrin,  whereas  hematin  is  decidedly  resistant  to  acids. 
3.  The  blood  as  the  carrier  of  waste  substances. — ^This  is  the  tfiird 
great  function  of  the  blood.  All  kinds  of  waste  materials  are  found  in 
the  blood  in  solution  in  the  plasma.  The  blood  carries  them  from  the 
tissues  to  the  kidneys  and  other  excretory  organs.  Some  of  these  sub- 
stances f'ontribute  to  the  composition  of  the  medium  in  which  the  cells 
are  accustomed  to  work  and  they  are,  therefore,  important  factors  in 
their  environments.  Thus  wliile  urea  and  carbon  dioxide  are  waste 
materials  and  generally  regarded  only  as  excretory  substances  some,  and 
possibly  all  of  the  cells  of  the  body,  work  better  when  they  are  present 
in  the  blood  in  the  usual  amounts.  As  they  thus  condition  the  activities 
of  cells  they  may  be  regarded,  also,  as  hormones.  Thus  carbon  dioxide 
helps  to  rouse  and  regulate  the  respiratory  center;  and  the  heart  beats 
with  greater  vigor^  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  at  any  rate,  when 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  urea  present.  The  amount  and  character  of 
various  waste  products  found  in  the  blood  is  shown  in  the  adjoining 
table.  There  are  many  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  table,  since 
nearly  all  the  numerous  substances  excreted  in  the  urine  have  been  in 
the  blood. 

AocuiiXJiATiow    OF   NrraooEKOua    Waste    Products   in   Blood   U:?beb   Vabioub 

Co?fmTioKs.* 

Mas.  PER  100  Gbaus  Bixkio. 


CcmdltioQ  of  diet  aad  )ie«ttb 


Normal,    puHne-free,    high    N    diet. 

Urinary  N  24  grams  ..,.,»...,,. 
Normal  (?)  Urinary  N  17  grams  .,. 
NormuL      Low    N.     Urinary    N    6.2 

grams 

Normal.  Urinary  N  4.5  gmrai  .... 
Toxemia  3  weeks  after  delivery  . . ..  . 
Typhoid  fever.  104*.    Second  week  .. 

Uremia    

Uremia 

Uremia,  convulsions 

Chronic  nephritia . . . 

Pneumonia   (before  crisis) 


NOD- 

protelTi 

N 

N 

N      1 

Uric 
Acid 

iiiiue 

34 

16 

0.1 

2.5 

1.1 

37 

18 

0.1 

3.0 

1.2 

32 

15 

0J4 

2.0 

1.3 

24 

11 

OJl 

2.0 

1.4 

26 

12 

0.1 

4.4 

0.9 

38 

10 

0.08 

2.0 

1.4 

28S 

222 

f).5 

31.0 

284 

223 

(\r,e, 

6.6 

26.0 

200 

160 

1.0 

8.0 

10.0 

200 

140 

7.5 

72 

44 

6.0 

1.6 

C  remit  ri- 
me iind 


0.5 
8.5 

6.5 

8.0 

0.0 

10.0 

46.0 
27.0 
13.0 

20.0 


•Folin  and  Denis:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  17,  p.  488,  1914. 
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4.     Blood  as  a  distributor  of  internal  secretions.    Its  co-ordinating 

function. — The  blood  plays  a  very  importanl  pari  in  the  metabolic  co- 
ordination of  the  body.  It  carries  from  one  organ  substances  elaborated 
there  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  g:rowth  and  normal  life  of  tissnea 
in  other  parts  of  Ihe  body.  One  of  the  first  of  these  internal  secretions 
(internal  because  secreted  into  the  blood)  to  be  recognized  was  that  of 
the  sexual  glands.  The  metabolic  products  of  these  glands  in  some  way 
or  other  determine  the  development,  or  aid  in  the  control  of,  tiie  so-called 
secondary  sexual  characters.  Thus  oxen  are  proverbially  less  fierce  than 
bulls,  their  bodies  have  a  different  shape,  their  horns  are  larger.  Many 
other  organs  besides  the  sexual  glands  produce  internal  secretions,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  other  organs.  Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  the  long,  silky  hair  and  smooth  skin  of  human  beings,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  skull  and  intelligence,  depend  upon  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  metabolic  products  of  this  gland,  whatever  their  nature,  are  sup- 
posed to  find  their  way  into  the  blood  and  to  be  distributed  by  that 
tissue  to  the  tissues  which  need  them.  In  this  way  the  blood  plays  the 
part  of  a  middleman,  or  a  system  of  transportation  in  human  society. 
The  blood,  after  the  nervous  system,  is  the  most  important  co-ordinating 
agency  in  the  body.  Tiiese  internal  secretions  are  probably  present  in 
the  blood  in  very  small  quantities.  They  are  probably  in  solution  in  the 
liquid  part  of  the  blood.  Their  nature  will  be  considered  in  the  chap- 
ter which  deals  with  the  glands  which  produce  them,  (Cryptorrhetic 
tissues.    Chapter  XVI.) 

5.  Physico-chemical  factors  of  the  blood  important  in  its  circula- 
tion. Its  viscosity;  coagulation.^ — ^Undcr  this  heading  will  be  considered 
the  physical  chemical  features  of  the  blood,  which  are  important  in  its 
functioning  as  a  circulating  fluid.  The  most  important  of  these  char- 
acters is  its  viscosity.  The  blood  must  be  a  liquid  in  order  to  penetrate 
freely  al!  parts  of  the  body.  In  order  that  the  blood  should  be  driven 
in  a  constant  stream  through  the  capillaries  of  the  tissue  it  must  be 
kept  at  a  high  pressure  in  the  arteries.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  maintained  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  which  constantly 
pumps  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  and  by  the  peripheral  resistance 
in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  which  prevents  the  blood  running  too 
rapidly  through  the  capillaries.  This  peripheral  resistance  may  be 
diminished  or  increased  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  path  of  the  blood 
by  dilating  or  contracting  the  arterioles;  but  it  may  also  be  changed 
by  variations  in  its  viscosity. 

Viscosity  of  the  blood.  By  the  viscosity  of  a  liquid  is  meant  stick- 
iness, or  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  flowing  or  changing  its  shape.  A 
perfect  gas  has  no  viscosity.  The  molecules  are  so  far  apart  that  their 
size  and  mutual  attractions  in  no  way  affect  the  freedom  of  their  move- 
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»ents.  In  liquids  the  size  of  the  mole<3ule8  relative  to  the  space  be- 
tween them  is  so  large  that  the  molecules  get  in  each  other  *s  way  and 
limit  their  freedom  of  movement.  This  resistance  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment due  to  cohesion  and  the  space  oecupied  by  the  molecules  is  known 
as  the  viscosity.  In  determining  the  viscosity  of  a  pure  liquid,  or  of  a 
liquid  containing  molecules  in  solution^  molecular  size  and  cohesion  are 
the  determining  factors.  Wlien  the  liquid  contains  substances  in  sus- 
pension in  it  if  the  amount  of  this  material  is  small  compared  with  the 
total  space  of  the  liquid  there  will  be  little  change  in  the  viscosity 
from  that  of  a  true  solution,  hut  when  the  amount  of  added  material 
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Kio.  62. — ViBcoelmeter  (Burton-Oplta). 
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becomes  large  enough  to  compare  with  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  then  the 
viscosity  is  increased.  AVater  containing  colloidal  metals  or  clay  in  sus- 
pension has  its  viscosity  very  little  changed  until  the  amount  of  clay 
is  large*  If,  however,  the  substances  in  suspension  have  a  marked  affinity 
for  water  so  that  they  are  united  chemically  or  physically  with  several 
molecules  of  water,  thus  making  what  Naegeli  called  micellae,  or  what 
we  may  call  hydrophile  or  emulsoid  colloids,  then  the  viscosity  is  more 
or  less  increased. 

In  blood  (he  viscosity  is  affected  by  the  corpuscles  which  are  in  sus- 
pension and  by  the  proteins  which  are  in  solution.  Blood  consists  to 
nearly  half  its  volume  of  corpuscles,  so  that  its  viscosity  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  salt  solution,  owing  to  this  fact.  And  in  the  second  place 
tbe  proteins  are  markedly  soluble.  They  are  hydropbyl  colloids.  They 
may  change  their  state  so  as  to  bind  more  or  less  water.  There  is  about 
8  per  cent,  of  protein  and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  the  viscosity  of  the 
plasma  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Measurement  of  viscosity.    The  viscosity  of  a  liquid  is  measured 
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by  an  instmraent  called  a  viscosimeter.  There  are  various  forms  of  this 
instrument.  One  is  Ggiired  in  Figure  52.  The  method  consists  essen- 
tially in  measuring  the  time  required  for  a  given  bulk  of  a  liquid  to 
flow  through  a  small  opening  or  capillary  tube  under  a  constant  tem- 
perature. One  can  use  so  simple  a  plan  as  the  time  required  for  a 
liquid  to  flow  from  a  pipette  and  compare  the  time  with  that  taken  by 
water  under  similar  conditions,  the  viscosity  of  water  being  taken  as 
unity.  If  it  takes  twice  as  long  for  plasma  to  pass  as  for  water,  the 
viscosity  of  the  plasma  is  said  to  be  2. 

Viscosity  of  the  blood. — The  viscosity  of  mammalian  blood  is  about 
4.4-5.5.  The  viscosity  of  plasma  or  serum  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
water.  At  38°  it  is  1J8-2.09  (Bence,  Burton-Opitz),  The  viscosity 
diminishes  wath  a  rise  of  temperature  until  coagulation  is  reached.  This 
high  viscosity  of  the  plasma  and  serum  is  due  to  the  proteins  in  it.  A 
dilute  salt  solution  has  about  the  t^ame  viscosity  as  that  of  water. 

The  viscosity  of  blood  is  much  greater  than  that  of  serum,  owing  to 
the  corpuscles  in  the  b!ood  and  is  much  influenced  bj^  their  tendency 
to  clump.  The  viscosity  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  corpuscles,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  figures  {du  Pre'  Demming  and  Watson) : 
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No.  of  blood 

0 

3.2  X  10* 

6.3  X  10* 
12.e  X  10« 


Vincowliy  if  *entm 
-H  corpit^clea 

1.9 
3.3 
4.9 

16.6 


The  figures  are  for  horse's  blood  at  32,2".  The  corpuscle  numbers  are 
for  cubic  millimeters.  The  high  viscosity  of  the  last  number  is  probably 
due  to  a  partial  blocking  of  the  small  capillary  opening  by  the  clomped 
corpuscles.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  appears  for  this  reason,  unlike 
that  of  water  or  a  true  solution,  to  increase  with  the  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  capillary.  A  capillary  of  2  mm.  diameter,  a  wide  capillary, 
gives  the  more  reliable  figures.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  living 
body  a  narrowing  of  the  capillarj^  path  will  have  the  effect  of  appar- 
ently increasing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  eflFect  of  temperature  on  the  vi.scosity  of  the  blood  is  mark( 
At  37"  the  viscosity  is  about  16  per  cent,  less  than  at  17°  so  that  varia- 
tions of  temperature  of  3*,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  fever,  may 
change  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  about  4  per  cent.  The  viscosity  of 
human  blood  in  the  mean  is  about  'i.l  (Bwr-h  mirT  Tlirsfhl.  It  may  vary 
between  4,73  and  5.89  at  38".  Since  carbon  dioxido  causes  an  imbibition 
of  water  by  the  corpuscles  and  an  increase  in  their  size  the  viscosity  is 
increased  by  carbon  dioxide  and  diminished  by  oxygen.  Hence  the 
viscosity  of  venous  blnod  3;*  irn^Dtpr  than  that  of  arterial  blood. 
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Baturatcd  blood 6.4 

after  H^  possed  tlirough  it   5.83 

6.57 


In  dyspnea  the  vnscosity  is  increased.  In  dogs,  hunger  diminishes  the 
viscosity  (Burton-Opitz),  a  meat  diet  increases  it  most;  a  carbohydrate 
and  fat  diet  produces  a  medium  etlect. 

The  blood  contains  a  special  mechanism  for  affecting  its  viscosity 
quite  apart  from  those  factors  thus  far  mentioned.  This  is  its  power 
of  clotting,  or  coagulation.  By  clotting  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  be- 
comes so  great  that  fluidHy  is  lost  and  the  blood  is  converted  into  a 
jelly-like  solid.  This  power  of  clotting  is  of  great  service  to  the  body  in 
preventing  hemorrhage,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  partial  coagulation 
takes  place  in  certain  regions  of  the  circulation,  causing  a  great  increase 
in  the  viscosity  and  peripheral  resistance  in  these  regions.  This  would 
cause  a  very  high  iiitracapillary  pressure  and  might  contribute  to  a 
resulting  edema.  The  tendency  to  clotting  is  always  present.  Even  a 
sluggish  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  may  result,  in  certain  special 
circumstances,  in  a  premature  permanent  clotting,  or  thrombosis.  This 
happens  sometimes  after  anesthesia,  which  increases  coagulability,  or 
after  parturition  while  the  patient  is  lying  flat  in  bed.  Clotting  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  soluble  proteins  of  the  blood  plasma^  the 
fibrinogen,  into  an  insoluble  form  of  fibrin.  This  fibrin  comes  out  in 
the  form  of  a  net  which  entangles  the  corpuscles  and  water  and  makes  a 
jelly-like  clot.  Without  considering  at  this  point  the  nature  of  the 
change  in  the  fibrinogen  and  the  cause  of  tlie  change,  we  may  briefly 
examine  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  change  may  perhaps  nor- 
mally occur  to  a  slight  extent  and  thus  change  the  viscosity  of  the  blood. 
The  chief  reasons  are  the  following: 

An  extremely  small  amount  of  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  is 
sufficient  to  change  enormously  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The  con- 
version of  .001  per  cent,  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  is  able  to  change  blood  to 
a  condition  w^here  it  will  hardly  fiow%  but  behaves  as  a  gel.  Even 
less  than  this  will  greatly  aflfect  its  viscosity.  If  this  happened  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  kidney,  for  example,  the  effect  might  be  greatly  to 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli  and  thus  to  in- 
crease  the  filtration.  There  is  in  the  arterial  blood  entering  the  kidney 
generally  about  0.1  per  cent-0.2  per  cent,  of  fibrinogen.  In  the  blood 
of  the  kidney  vein  there  are  always  a  few  hundredths,  or  thousandths 
of  a  per  cent.,  less  than  in  the  arteries.  What  becomes  of  this  fibrinogen 
which  thus  disappears  has  never  been  entirely  explained,  although  Nolf 
suggested  that  it  deposited  on  the  endothelial  cells.  It  is  not  now  be- 
lieved that  it  is  used  as  food,  since  the  tissues  are  probably  nourished 
by  the  amino-acids  rather  than  by  the  blood  proteins.    It  is  possible  that 
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it  has  been  converted  (Nolf)  into  fibrin  and  possibly  afterwards  re- 
diasolved  or  partially  digested,  but  not  converted  back  to  fibrinogen.  A 
similar  loss  of  fibrinogen  oc(?urs  in  nearly  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  the 
kidneys  perhaps  being  the  most  important  of  the  organs  destroying 
fibrinogen.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  conversion  of 
minute  amounts  of  fibrinogen  to  fibrin  may  not  take  place  in  the  periph- 
eral capillaries,  thus  leading  to  an  increased  resistance  and  to  a  loss  of 
fibrinogen.  It  may  be  that  this  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  fibrino- 
gen. These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  positively  without 
experiment.  But  the  presence  of  this  peculiar  protein  which  has  the 
function  of  enormously  altering  viscosity  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  normal  regulation  of  blood  viscosity. 

The  great  importance  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  pro* 
teins  of  the  plasma  in  determining  it,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
if  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  a  dog's  body  and  the  corpuscles  removed 
by  centrifugalizatiou  and  Ihen  the  corpuscles  sjiispended  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion of  the  proper  strength,  such  as  Ringer's  solution,  and  reinjected, 
the  animal  will  not  live.  But  it  will  live  if  gum  arable  is  added  to  the 
Ringer's  solution  in  sufficient  quantity  to  restore  the  viscosity  to  its 
normal  amount. 

Clotting  of  blood. — When  mammalian  blood  escapes  from  the  blood 
vessels  into  the  tissues  or  when  it  is  coHected  io  a  vessel,  it  changes  in 
the  course  of  two  to  ten  minutes  from  a  liquid  to  a  jelly-like  solid, 
which  has  the  same  volume  as  the  blood  in  the  liquid  form.  It  clots.  No 
heat  is  disengaged  in  this  process  of  clotting.  If  the  clotting  takes  place 
in  a  beaker  or  other  vessel,  the  clot  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
generally  in  the  course  of  lialf  an  hour,  begins  to  shrink  and  the  clotted 
blood  gradually  separates  into  two  portions,  a  clear,  slightly,  straw- 
colored  liquid,  called  the  serum;  and  the  solid,  contracted  clot  consisting 
of  the  corpuscles,  the  greater  part  of  the  serum,  and  of  an  insoluble  pro- 
tein substance  called  fibrin.  This  process  of  contraction  of  the  clot 
with  the  pressing  out  of  the  liquid  serum  is  not  peculiar  to  blood,  but 
is  a  common  property  of  many  gels.  It  is  called  syneresis.  The  con- 
traction of  the  blood  clot  is,  however,  more  extensive  than  that  of  most 
other  gels.  The  particular  object  secured  by  this  process  of  conversion 
of  the  liquid  blood  to  a  solid  clot  is  to  stop  bleeding  and  so  to  prevent 
fatal  hemorrhage.  While  clotting  is  common  to  all  forms  of  blood  from 
that  of  the  echinoderms  to  man,  the  process  reaches  its  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  mammalia  and  birds,  where  the  b!ood  pressure  is 
highest  and  the  danger  of  fatal  hemorrliage  is  correspondingly  increased. 
We  may  now  inquire  more  at  length  into  the  nature  of  (his  process  of 
clotting.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  while  no  physiological 
phenomenon  has  been  more  extensively  studied  and  for  a  longer  time,  yet 
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we  are  still  quite  ignorant  of  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  steps  of 
the  process. 

Clotting  not  due  to  contact  with  air.  That  clotting  is  not  due  to 
contact  of  tlie  hlood  with  air  may  he  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  veins  does  not  cause  clotting.  In  caisson  disease,  when 
men  are  too  suddenly  transferred  from  a  compressed  air  to  normal 
atmospheric  pressure,  there  often  occurs  a  disengagement  of  bubbles  of 
nitrogt*n  gas  in  the  hlood  vessels  of  the  body.  These  bubbles,  while  they 
may  cause  death  by  air  embolism,  do  not  cause  any  clotting  about  them 
in  the  blood.  Moreover,  if  blood  is  received  from  an  artery  or  vein 
into  an  evacuated  vessel,  or  if  it  be  collected  over  mercury  without  con- 
tact with  air,  clotting  occurs  as  usual.  Contact  with  the  air  is  not,  then, 
the  cause  of  the  clotting  of  blood  as  one  might  at  first  think. 

Stopping  of  circulation  not  (he  cnuse  of  clotting.  It  miglit  also  be 
thought  that  the  cessation  of  movement  of  the  hlood,  its  lack  of  agitation 
ensuing  after  its  discharge  from  the  blood  vessels,  is  the  cause  of  clotting, 
but  this  again  can  be  shown  not  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
facts.  If,  for  example,  two  ligatures  be  placed  about  a  portion  of  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  horse  so  that  some  blood  is  imprisoned  between  the 
ligatures,  it  will  be  found  on  opening  this  vein  after  some  time  that 
the  blood  in  it  has  remained  quite  fluid.  It  will,  however,  ultimately 
clot  in  the  vein  in  these  conditions,  but  its  clotting  takes  very  much 
longer.  If  the  fluid  blood  is  poured  out  of  the  vein  into  a  glass  vessel 
the  blood  clots  at  once.  Moreover,  if  an  attempt  is  mad^to  keep  blood  in 
circulation  through  glass  pipes  at  body  temperature,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  clots  in  the  pipes  and  fully  as  rapidly  as  if  it  remained  at  rest 
Whipping  the  blood  with  glass  rods  increases  the  speed  of  clotting. 
The  quick  clotting  of  shed  blood  cannot  then  be  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  flowing  motion  of  the  blood,  although  this  may,  at  times,  in  the 
blood  vessels  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  clotting.  Clotting  is  not  due 
either  to  a  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  shed  blood,  since  cooling 
usually  retards  the  process  of  clotting,  and  a  high  temperature  accel- 
erates it. 

Contact  with  the  tissues  greatly  accelerates  clotting.  When  blood  is 
shed  into  the  tissues,  or  when  in  the  process  of  collecting  it,  it  paisses 
over  the  wounded  surfaces  of  the  tissues,  its  clotting  is  greatly  acceler- 
ated. In  fact,  if  blood  of  vertebrates  lower  in  the  animal  scale  than 
mammals,  for  example  the  blood  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and  amphibia,  be 
carefully  collected  by  means  of  a  cannula  introduced  into  an  artery,  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  contact  with  a  wounded  piece  of  tis- 
sue, the  blood  thus  drawn  will  remain  fluid  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
if  it  is  collected  into  vaselined  glass  vessels  so  that  the  blood  does  not  touch 
the  glass  walls  it  will  remain  fluid  almost  indefinitely.    If  to  such  blood 
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a  small  amount  of  the  normal  salt  extract  of  any  tissue  of  the  body  is 
added,  clotting  occurs  very  quickly.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  there 
must  be  something  in  tlie  wounded  tissues  which  accelerates  clotting  of 
blood.  In  mammalian  blood  the  conditions  are  essentially  the  same, 
except  that  clotting  will  occur  without  contact  with  the  wounded  tissue. 
Nevertheless  such  contact  greatly  accelerates  clotting  here  also,  and  the 
addition  of  extracts  of  the  tissues  hastens  tlie  clotting  of  mammalian 
blood  just  as  it  docs  that  of  bird's  blood.  Among  the  substanees*of  the 
tissues  which  have  this  power  of  accelerating  clotting,  phospholipins  of 
the  nature  of  cephalin,  or  unknown  substances  which  accompany  this 
fraction  of  phospholipin  when  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  tissues, 
have  the  power  of  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  are  presumably  the 
active  substances  in  tlie  tissues.  It  may  be  said  here  that  these  ac- 
celerating substances  have  a  certain  specificity  of  action  in  that  the  tissue 
of  one  kind  of  fish  or  other  animal  accelerates  the  clotting  of  its  own 
kind  of  blood  far  more  than  it  does  that  of  blood  of  other  species 
(Loeb,  Nolf).  The  specificity  is  not,  however,  absolute,  but  is  relative. 
The  substances  in  the  tissue  extracts  thus  accelerating  clotting  are 
sometimes  called  thromboplastie  substances,  thrombokinase,  tissue  fibrin- 
ogens, or  coagulins,  as  different  writers  have  made  different  pictures  of 
their  method  of  acting. 

Contact  with  foreign  bodies  greatly  accelerates  clotfing.  It  has  been 
found  that  not  only  will  tissues  hasten  the  clotting  of  blood.  Any  finely 
divided  foreign  substance,  which  can  be  wet  by  the  blood,  hastens  clot- 
ting. Thus  finely  divided  glass,  glass  wool,  clay  filters,  feathers,  or 
absorbent  cotton,  hasten  clotting*  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  blood  to 
be  shed  in  order  to  produce  clotting  by  these  means.  If,  for  example,  a 
needle  be  passed  througli  the  walls  of  an  artery  or  vein  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  coating  of  fibrin ;  and  if  the  walls  of  a  vein  be  injured,  as 
by  the  action  of  an  inflammatory  process,  by  a  hot  needle  or  by  caustics  fl 
(AgNOj),  clotting  more  or  less  limited  to  the  place  of  injury  will  b6 
observed.  Sometimes  if  the  blood  has  been  rendered  abnormally  e^sy 
to  clot,  as  it  is  by  anesthetics  after  an  operation,  or  after  hemorrhage, 
slight  injury  to  a  vein  by  an  inflammatory  process  or  mechanical  process 
may  lead  to  clotting  in  the  vein  and  thrombosis.  This  is  espeeiall,v  apt 
to  happen,  for  example,  after  parturition.  After  any  hemorrhage,  in-  fl 
eluding  the  more  or  less  extensive  hemorrhage  of  parturition,  blood  is 
more  easily  clotted,  the  circulation  in  the  veins  of  the  leg  is  slow  and 
by  tight  bandages  about  the  abdomen  may  be  rendered  slower  than  usual. 
Conditions  somewhat  similar,  except  for  the  hemorrhage,  prevail  after 
operations  for  appendicitis  and  clotting  in  the  veins  of  the  legs,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  right  leg  after  appendicitis  operations^  is  not  unusual. 
If  these  clots  get  loose  in  the  circulation  they  may  lodge  in  the  pul- 
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monary  circulation  and  produce  serious  trouble  or  even  death.  If  they 
remain  fixed  they  disturb,  in  a  painful  way,  the  circulation  of  the  leg. 
Milk  leg  is  a  result.  Such  clots  are  in  part  reabsorbed  and  in  part  are 
incorporated  into  the  vein  walls.  "While  contact  with  many  forms  of 
matter  produces  clotting,  yet  blood  received  under  paraffine  oil  and 
into  smooth  glass  receptaeles  which  have  been  oiled  with  paraffine  oil 
has  its  clotting  much  delayed.  Oftentimes  the  first  signs  of  clotting  in 
sucli  blood  occurs  in  the  surface  where  dust  particles  may  be  present. 
Examination  generally  shows  that  the  foci  of  such  clots  are  some  ex- 
traneous matters.  Contact  with  foreig^n  substances  which  may  be  wet 
with  the  blood  is,  hence,  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  the  process  of 
clotting.    Many  inert  solid  substances  thus  have  a  throinboplastic  action. 

Physiological  variations  in  tendency  to  clotiing.  It  is  observed  that 
the  tendency  of  blood  to  clot  undergoes  quite  wide  variations  in  different 
individuals.  As  has  just  been  said,  pi'evious  hemorrhage  always  greatly 
accelerates  the  tendency  to  clot.  This  is  of  course  in  the  nature  of  an 
adaptive  change  to  stop  any  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  Certain  indi- 
viduals have  blood  which  clots  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  normal. 
If  this  tendency  toward  delayed  clotting  is  very  pronounced,  it  may 
constitute  a  positive  danger  to  life.  Such  people  are  known  as  bleeders  ; 
they  have  the  disease  Icnown  as  hemophilia.  This  trouble  is  inherited 
and  generally  inins  in  families.  In  pneumonia  and  some  fevers  the  clot- 
ting of  the  blood  is  somewhat  slower  tJian  usual,  and  the  settling  of  the 
corpuscles  being  rather  more  rapid,  when  the  shed  clotted  blood  of  such 
individuals  is  examined  it  often  happens  that  the  upper  parts  of  the 
jjlot  may  be  found  to  be  composed  of  plasma  with  few  or  no  corpuscles, 
the  corpuscles  having  settled  before  clotting  occurred.  The  blood  has 
a  clear  coat  above.  This  is  called  the  erusta  inflararaatoria.  Horse  s 
blood  usually  acts  in  this  manner,  the  corpuscles  settling  very  fast,  par- 
ticularly if  the  blood  he  cooled  as  soon  as  it  is  shed. 

Ways  in  ivhich  the  clotting  of  blood  may  he  caused  or  prevented. 
Action  of  alhumose.  If  a  strong  solution,  10-5  per  cent^  of  albumose 
(Witte  s  peptone)  in  0,9  per  cent.  NaCl  be  injected  rapidly  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  in  an  amount  of  0.2-0.3  gram  albumose  per  kilo 
body  weight,  it  is  found  that  blood  drawn  from  a  few  minutes  to  a 
couple  of  hours  later  has  a  greatly  prolonged  time  of  clotting.  By  the 
use  of  larger  amounts  of  albumose  the  blood  drawn  15  minutes  after 
injection  does  not  clot  at  all.  Such  blood  is  known  as  peptone  or  pro- 
peptone  blood.  This  injection  has  no  such  pronounced  action  in  rabbits, 
the  injection  of  amounts  of  peptone  which  the  animals  will  survive  is 
followed  by  very  little  change  in  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  It  has 
been  found  that,  if  the  injection  of  peptone  is  made  in  a  fasting  dog, 
the  results  are  different  from  those  when  the  dog  is  in  full  digestion 
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(Wooldridge)*  The  very  first  effect  of  the  injeetion  is  a  very  brief 
period  of  ciiik-keued  coagulation*  Furthermore,  if  a  small  amount  of 
peptone  is  injected  first,  so  that  the  coagulability  of  the  Wood  is  only 
slightly  depressed,  then  the  subsequent  injection  of  a  large  amount  of 
albumose  solution  has  no  effect  at  all  in  changing  the  speed  of  clotting. 
The  first  injeetion  appears  to  liavc  made  the  dog  immune  to  the  albumose. 
What  it  m  in  the  albumose  Avhich  has  this  action  is  not  known.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  that  albumose  prepared  by  the  digestion  of  fibrin 
is  most  efficient  in  I  his  action,  but  albumose  from  meat  is  also  efficient, 
though  to  a  less  degree.  Albumose  added  to  blood  outside  the  body 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  retarding  coagulation.  It  somewhat  acceler- 
ates tlie  clotting.  The  effect  of  preventing  clotting  is,  hence,  not  a 
direct  action  of  the  albumose  on  the  blood,  but  on  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Some  have  thought  that  it  is  particularly  acting  on  the  leuco- 
cytes ;  others  that  it  is  acting  on  the  liver.  We  shall  come  back  to  this 
presently. 

Leech  extract.  If  an  aqueous  extract  be  made  of  the  head  of  the 
medicinal  leech,  it  is  found  to  have  quite  remarkable  powers  of  delaying 
coagulation  when  injected  into  the  body,  or  when  added  to  the  blood 
outside  of  the  body.  The  active  principle  is  called  hirudin.  It  appears 
to  be  a  deutero  albumose.  The  blood  will  not  clot  after  leech  extract  has 
been  added  to  it.    Hirudin  is  an  anticoagulant. 

Tissue  extracts.  These  have  a  most  interesting  action.  If  a  normal 
salt  extract  be  prepared  of  the  thymus  gland,  spleen,  testicle,  brain, 
lymph  glauds,  or  other  tissues,  sometiiing  goes  into  solution  which  is 
precipitated  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Redissolved  io  salt  solution  made 
slightly  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate  and  injected  into  the  vein  of  a  dog, 
it  will  cause  death  if  sufficient  is  injected.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  intravascular  clotting  has  occurred  in  the  portal 
region.  Sometimes  the  clot  is  confined  to  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches 
entering  the  liver,  but  in  digesting  dogs  it  will  be  found  that  the  clot 
may  extend  into  the  right  heart  and  lungs.  Io  rabbits  by  such  tissue 
extract  injections  the  whole  circulation  mey  be  suddenly  clotted.  In 
dogs,  however,  it  is  found  that  a  clot  forms  preferably  in  the  portal  circu- 
lation. If  smaller  amounts  of  the  tissue  extract  are  injected,  it  is 
observed  that  at  first,  immediately  after  the  injection,  there  is  an 
increased  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  that  there  is  a  temporary  ces- 
sation of  the  respiration  and  a  sudden  fall  of  blood  pressure,  but  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  dog  recovers.  Larger  quantities  of  the  tissue 
extract  may  now  be  injected  without  any  obvious  ill  effects,  but  if  the 
blood  be  drawn,  it  is  found  that  it  has  lost  wholly  or  partly  its  powers 
of  spontaneous  clotting.  The  addilion,  however,  to  this  non-clotting 
blood  of  more  of  the  same  extract  which  had  just  becTi  injected  causes 
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clottiBg  at  once  outside  tJie  body,  although  it  is  ineffective  within  the 
body.  If  a  dog  which  lias  received  a  dose  of  tissue  extract  not  sufficient 
to  kill  him 'be  killed  in  some  other  manner,  it  will  generally  be  found 
on  post-mortem  examination  that  there  are  clots  in  the  portal  vein. 
These  clots  are  already  white^  owing  to  the  blood  corpuscles  having  been 
washed  out»  and  they  ultimately  undergo  digestion  and  disappear.  It  is, 
hence,  a  very  singular  fact  tliat  these  tissue  extracts,  which  act  in  so 
many  ways  like  peptone  or  albumose,  produce  within  the  body  first  a 
positive  tendency  to  coagulation,  followed  by  a  negative  reaction,  whereas 
when  added  to  blood  outside  the  body  they  produce  only  the  positive 
phase.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  negative  phase  of  clotting,  that  is 
the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  remain  fluid,  is  due  to  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  some  tissues  of  the  body  to  this  dangerous  substance,  and  not 
to  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  fluid  blood  itself. 

Action  of  oxalates,  fluorides  and  citrates.  If  blood  is  received  into 
a  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  oxalate,  fluoride  or  citrate  so  that 
it  contains  about  O.l  per  cent,  of  the  first  two  of  these  salts,  it  will 
remain  indefinitely  liiiuid.  If,  however,  sufficient  ciilcium  chloride  is 
afterwards  added  to  such  oxalate,  or  citrate  blood  so  that  tJiere  is  an 
excess  of  calcium  in  the  blood,  clotting  occurs  normally.  P^luoride  blood 
does  not  clot  spontaneously  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  calcium. 
Since  these  substances,  except  the  citrate,  have  the  power  of  precipitat- 
ing calcium,  and  since  the  addition  of  calcium  causes  the  blood  to  clot, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is  necessary  for  the 
clotting  of  blood.  While  the  citrate  does  not  precipitate  calcium,  it  is 
believed  to  unite  with  it  and  hold  it  in  an  im-ionized  form  so  that  its 
action  also  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  decalcifier.  The  injection  of 
calcium  chloride  solutions  into  the  blood  increases  somewhat  its  tend- 
ency to  clot,  but  does  not  in  itself  cause  clotting,  nor  does  it  do  so 
outside  the  body.  Both  strontium  salts  and  barium  salts  will  enable 
decalcified  Wood  to  clot,  although  the  action  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
calcium.  By  collecting  blood  in  oxalate  solution  and  centrifuging  the 
corpuscles  out  there  is  obtained  a  clear  plasma,  sometimes  slightly 
colored  by  hemoglobin,  which  will  not  clot  spontaneously,  and  this  is 
called  oxalate  plasma. 

Action  of  strong  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride.  The  clotting  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  vitro  by  receiv- 
ing  the  blood  in  an  equal  volume  of  10  per  cent.  NaCl,  so  that  the  mix- 
ture contains  5  per  cent,  of  NaCL  Such  blood  remains  fluid  for  a  long 
period.  If  the  corpuscles  are  centrifugalized  off.  the  clear  plasma  is 
called  sodium  chloride  plasma.  Such  plasma  will  clot  spontaneously 
if  it  be  diluted  with  four  volumes  of  water.  Similarly,  if  blood  be 
I'eceived  into  a  saturated  solution  of  MgSO^  so  that  there  wiU  be  threo 
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volumes  of  blood  to  one  of  the  solution,  the  blood  will  not  clot.  If  the 
corpuscles  be  cejitrifugalizpd  ofT,  then  the  a<ldilion  of  water  to  the 
magnesium  sulphate  plasma  does  not  eause  spontaneous  clotting,  but 
the  diluted  plasma  will  clot  on  the  addition  of  some  of  the  serum  from 
clotted  blood. 

Ejrplanation  of  the  fads  just  cited.  The  facts  which  have  just  been 
stated  about  the  clotting  of  blood,  and  some  other  facts  whieh  we  shall 
now  discuss,  have  been  known  most  of  them  for  a  very  long  period, 
namely  from  20-40  years,  but  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  still  impossible.  With  these  experimentally  ascertained  facts  in  mind 
we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved 
in  clotting.  It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  hold  the  facts 
themselves  clearly  in  mind,  rather  than  any  explanation  of  them,  for 
there  are  about  as  many  explanations  offered  as  there  are  investigators, 
and  none  of  these  explanations  is  as  yet  satisfactory.  The  great  diffi-J 
culty  in  the  explanation  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  blood  and  oupi 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  solutions  aud  the  processes 
of  crystallization,  for  the  clotting  of  the  blood,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment,  is  at  the  bottom  the  crystallization  of  a  supersaturated  solution, 
the  crystalline  substance  which  seplirates  being  called  fibrin. 

Fibrin.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involv  "d, 
all  are  agreed  that  the  conversion  of  the  blood  from  a  litpiid  to  a  solid 
clot  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  substance  of  an  insoluble  nature  appears 
in  it.  This  substance  is  called  fibrin.  It  is  a  protein  substance.  It  is 
deposited  first  as  very  fine  aeicular  crystals  lying  between  the  blood 
corpuscles,  and  radiating  from  the  blood  plates  or  other  finely  divided 
foreign  particles.  (Figure  53.)  These  crystals  shortly  coalesce,  or  stick 
together,  and  form  a  network  in  the  interstices  of  which  corpuscles,  both 
white  and  red,  and  the  blood  plasma  are  held  so  that  the  whole  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  solid  clot.  If  blood  as  it  is  drawn  be  whipped  with  a 
glass  rod,  the  fibrin  as  fast  as  it  separates  sticks  to  the  rod  in  the  form 
of  tough  strings  in  which  some  corpuscles  are  entangled.  This  is  fibrin. 
The  blood  from  which  this  fibrin  has  been  thoroughly  removed  will  no 
longer  clot.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  serum  and  corpuscles  and  is 
called  defibrinated  blood,  I 

The  question  is,  then,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  fibrin!  Does  it. 
pre-exist  in  the  blood  or  does  it  appear  only  at  clotting!  Is  it  in  the 
corpuscles  or  plasma  and  why  does  it  appear  when  blood  is  shed !  Some 
of  these  questions  are  not  difficult;  others  of  them  are  very  hard  to 
answer. 

Fibrinogen.  Origin  of  fibrin.  The  first  question  winch  may  be  asked  I 
is  this:  Does  the  fibrin  come  from  the  corpuscles  or  from  the  pUsraat  1 
This  question  may  fortunately  be  answered  with  certainty.    The  greater  1 
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part  of  the  fibrin  comes  from  the  plasma,  not  from  the  corpuscles,  or 
at  least  not  directly  from  the  corpuscles.  If  blood  is  prevented  from 
elotting  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  the  anticoagulants  just^mentioued, 
such  for  example  as  strong  NaCl  solution,  or  leech  extract,  it  is  possible 
to  remove  all  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  by  centrifugalization. 
The  clear  plasma  thus  obtained,  if  it  be  peptone  plasma  or  salt  plasma, 
will  clot  if  diluted  with  water.  Fibrin  appears  in  it.  If  oxalate 
plasma  is  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  serum  or  an  extract 
from  the  alcohol-coagulated  serum,  or  a  calcium  salt  to  make  it  clot, 
])ut  then  it  clots  and  yields  a  typical  fibrin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blood  corpuscles  washed  fi'ee  from  plasma  by  suspending  them  iu 
physiological  salt  solution  and  recentrifugalizing  will  not  clot  and  form 
fibrin  under  similar  circumstances.  This  experiment  shows  clearly  that 
the  fibrin  has  come  from  the  blood  plasma.  It  is  found  that  the  amount 
of  fibrin  which  a  dog's  blood  will  yield  is  about  0.1-0.3  per  cent.,  but  after 
suppuration  or  inflammation  it  may  rise  to  double  or  treble  this  amount, 
i.e.,  to  1  per  cent.  The  plasma  yields  naturally  a  larger  proportion,  since 
the  corpuscles  which  make  30-40  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  whole  bloo<l 
contain  none.  Plasma  generally  yields  from  0,2-0*6  per  cent,  of  fibrin. 
Since  the  fibrin  once  formed  is,  as  such,  quite  insoluble  or  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  blood  plasma,  it  is  believed  that  the  fibria  does  not  exist  as  fibrin 
in  the  plasma,  but  as  a  substance  which  gives  rise  to  fibrin.  This  pre- 
existing substance  is  called  fibrinogen^  Tlie  essential  act  of  clotting, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  soluble  fibrinogen  into 
fibrin.  It  may  be  said  here,  however,  that  besides  that  in  solution  in  the 
plasma  fibrinogen  is  also  contained  in  the  blood  plates. 

The  optical  phenomena  of  clotiing.  Before  taking  up  the  nature  of 
tJie  relation  between  fibrinogen  and  fibrin,  we  may  for  the  momeut  turn 
aside  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  clotting  blood.  The  process 
of  clotting  of  plasma  or  of  blood  itself  can  be  best  studied  by  means  of 
the  ultra  microscope,  that  is  the  dark  field  microscope.  If  plasma  or 
blood  be  watched  as  it  clots,  it  will  be  found  that  fibrin  comes  out  in  the 
form  of  very  fine,  long,  acicular  crystals  shown  in  Figure  53.  These 
crystals  are  probably  not  solid  crystals,  but  liquid  crystals,  since  liquid 
crystals  not  infrequently  take  this  form.  Moreover,  they  have  another 
property  of  liquid  crj^stals,  that  of  coalescing  or  sticking  to  things;  it  ia 
because  of  this  property  that  they  will  stick  together  to  make  thick,  long 
strands  of  fibrin  of  which  the  crystalline  nature  could  not  be  inferred 
in  any  way  by  microscopical  examination  except  from  their  double 
refraction.  That  indeed  shows  that  their  molecules  are  oriented.  The 
crystals  appear  first,  as  a  rule,  about  little  specks  of  dust,  or,  if  blood 
platelets  are  present,  they  adhere  to  them  and  grow  out  from  them.  We 
shall  later  come  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  plate- 
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lets  aud  coagtilation.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have  in  fibrin  forma-' 
tion  a  process  of  crystallizatioD.  The  clotting  of  the  blood  is  a  crystal- 
lization of  ftbrin.  This  fact  was  clearly  recognized  by  Wooldridge  many 
years  ago.  The  problem  we  have  to  answer  is  then  this ;  Why  does  crys- 
tallization occur  when  blood  is  shed  and  why  does  it  not  occur  in  the 
blood  vessels  T 

The  rehifioit  of  fihn'n  to  fihrhwgcn.  The  first  question  which  we  \sqsh 
to  ask  is  then  this:  Is  the  fibrin  preformed  but  held  in  solution  in  the 
plasma  until  clotting  occurs;  or  is  fibrin  formed  only  at  the  moment  of 
clotting  from  the  fibrinogen  which  is  itself  soluble.  If  the  latter 
hypothesis  is  true,  namely,  that  fibrinogen  is  converted  into  an  insoluble 
protein,  fibrin,  which  crystallizes  out,  then  the  problem  is  essentially 


Fia,   53.^Tbe  clotUiig  of  llbrin  showing   tht?  long,   adcalar  cr^'alals, 
gel  as  seen  tn  the  ultra  microscope   (Stubelj- 
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to  learn  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  fibrinogen  and  fibrin.  The 
conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  is  the  essential  thing.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fibrin  is  simply  held  in  solution  by  union  with  some 
substance  in  the  blood  plasm  and  crystallizes  out^  when  the  influ- 
ence of  this  substance  is  withdrawn,  then  the  problem  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  first  question,  then,  to  be  discussed  is  the  relation 
between  fibrinogen  and  fibrin.  What  is  the  nature  of  fibrin?  Now  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  composition  of 
fibrin.  It  is  known  that  it  is  a  protein.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
it  is  a  simple  protein.  The  composition  of  it  and  of  fibrinogen  have  been 
given  by  various  authors.    The  figures  of  Hammarsten  are  as  follows: 
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Fibrin 52.68 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  analyses  show  no  difference  in  composition 
between  fibrinogen  and  fibrin.  But,  while  these  figures  appear  so  clear- 
cut  and  decisive,  Iheir  reliability  is  in  fact  an  illusion.  The  substance 
whicli  is  analyzed  as  fibrin  and  called  fibrin  in  the  foregoing  analysis 
is  not  the  substance  as  it  appears  in  the  blood ;  and  the  substance  which 
is  analyzed  as  fibrinogen  is  not  the  substauee  which  is  obtained  from 
blood  by  salting  out,  but  each  is  a  modified  substance.  Each  of  these 
substances  before  analysis  has  been  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether  to 
remove  the  fat  and  lipoid.  The  substance  remaining  is  a  protein,  of 
which  the  composition  has  just  been  given.  Now^  it  may  be  just  in  the 
lipin  part  of  the  molecule  that  the  difference  lies,  and  indeed  Wooldridge 
maintains  that  this  is  precisely  tlie  case.  It  is  true  of  all  tbe  proteins 
of  the  plasma  that  when  they  are  precipitated  from  plasma  by  the 
addition  of  salt,  the  precipitate  which  is  obtained  always  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  a  phospholipin.  Wooldridge  showed  that 
fibrin  might  contain  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  as  phospho- 
lipin. This  phospholipin,  or  phosphatide,  is  often  regarded  as  an  impur- 
ity, but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  a  compound  with  the  protein.  The 
amount  of  phospholipin  in  the  fibrin  is  less,  Wooldridge  thought,  than 
that  in  fibrinogen,  and  this  author,  one  of  the  ablest  and  keenest  sighted 
of  all  who  have  worked  on  this  problem  of  coagulation,  believed  that 
tlie  principal  difference  between  these  proteins  consisted  in  the  propor- 
tion of  leeithin  in  the  tw^o  cases.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  we  have  a  very  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  hemoglobin  and 
the  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  the 
blood  of  most,  or  at  least  of  many,  mammals  is  very  much  more  than 
can  be  dissolved  when  the  oxyhemoglobin  is  free.  It  is  held  in  solution 
by  union  with  the  phospholipin  and  protein  of  the  stroma  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles-  When  this  union  is  broken  hemoglobin  crystallizes 
out,  just  as  the  fibrin  crystallizes  out.  There  are  so  many  points  of 
identity  between  hiking  blood  and  clotting  that  we  may  with  some  con- 
fidence believe  that  the  processes  are  at  bottom  essentially  of  the  same 
kind.  There  is  at  least  one  difference  between  fibrinogen  and  fibrin, 
which  was  emphasized  by  Wooldridge,  but  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  subsequent  workers.  If  fibrinogen  is  obtained  by  Ham- 
marsten*s  method  of  salting  out  by  means  of  a  saturated  sodiurachloride 
solution,  Wooldridge  found  that  this  fibrinogen  when  digested  by  pepsin 
hydrochloric  acid  left  a  large  residue.  This  residue  is  by  some  authors 
(Pekelharing)  called  a  nueleoprotein,  or  nuclein  residue,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  phosphoric 
neid  j  but  it  is  incorrectly  so  regarded.  The  phosphoric  acid  containing 
part  of  the  residue  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  nuclein, 
since  nucleins  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.     Practically  the  whole  of  the 
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phosphoric  acid  is  extraetable  with  alcohol.  This  shows  that  fibrinogen 
as  it  exists  in  the  plasma  is  a  lecithoprotein,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  a  phospholipin.  Now  Wooldridge  found  that  fibrin 
did  not  yield  nearly  as  abundaBt  a  residue  of  phospholipin  when  digested 
by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolved  in  the  digestion  mixture  almost 
perfectly.  The  small  residue  it  yielded  Wooldridge  believed  to  be  due 
for  the  most  part  to  some  unchanged  fibrinogen.  These  observations 
appear  to  indicate  that  fibrinogen  and  fibrin  are  not  identical  substances, 
but  differ  in  the  proportion  of  phospholipin  in  them^  fibrin  containing 


Fibrinogen.  The  protein  usually  called  fibrinogen,  but  which  we 
may  call  Hammarsteo's  fibrinogen,  may  be  obtained  from  ceutrifugaiixed 
oxalate  plasma  by  adding  to  the  plasma  an  equal  volume  of  conecutrated 
KaCL  None  of  the  other  proteins  of  the  blood  plasma  precipitate  wilh 
this  treatment.  The  precipitate  redissolves  in  dilute  salt  solution.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  acts  in  this  respect  like  a  globulin.  It  may  be 
redissolved  in  salt  solution  and  reprecipitated  several  times  so  as  to 
get  it  as  free  from  the  other  proteins  as  possible.  Thus  obtained  it 
is  always  contaminated  with,  or  joined  to.  a  phospholipin  of  some  kind. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  become  insoluble  and  to  be  converted  into  a  fibrinous, 
insoluble  substance,  apparently  fibrin.  If  left  long  in  the  salt  solution 
from  which  it  is  precipitated,  it  undergoes  this  change.  Wooltl ridge 
called  this  a  true  conversion  into  fibrin.  It  is  hard  to  know  wli*nhcr 
it  is  or  not.  Dog's  fibrinogen  particularly  easily  undergoes  this  change ; 
horse's  changes  less  readily.  If  we  disregard  the  phospholipin  and  con- 
sider this  only  an  impurity,  the  fibrinogen  appears  to  be  a  simple  pro- 
tein, coagulating  at  56**  C.  The  kinds  of  amino-aeids  it  has  is  sliown  on 
page  144.  It  has  the  property  of  clotting  when  in  solution  on  the  addi- 
tion of  thrombin  or  of  serum.    It  is  optically  active. 

We  may  sum  up  this  discussion,  then,  by  the  statement  that  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  say  whether  fibrin  pre-exists  in  the  blood  plasma 
being  held  in  solution  by  its  union  with  other  proteins,  or  other  sub- 
stances, until  the  time  of  clotting;  or  whether  an  insoluble  protein  is 
formed  from  a  soluble  one,  fibrinogen,  the  fibrin  then  crystallising  out. 
The  latter  view  is  the  one  at  present  held  by  nearly  all  physiologists,  but 
it  was  strongly  criticised  and  condemned  by  Wooldridge,  and  his  objec- 
tions, in  the  wt'iter's  opinion,  have  never  been  answered. 

The  role  of  the  structural  elements  of  (he  blood  in  dotting.  When 
blood  clots,  then,  we  observe  that  the  clotting  is  due  to  a  protein  substance 
whicli  ha<1''been  in  solution  in  the  blood  plasma,  crystallizing  out  of  solu- 
tion; wb  !fe  f*!fe  exact  nature  of  the  changes  involved  in  this  protein 
which  detennines  that  it  becomes  insoluble  or  capable  of  crystallization 
ia  still  unimown,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  causes  which  are 
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f  playing  a  part  in  the  transfoi'ination.  The  first  question  which  we  shal! 
ask  is  wbcther  the  red,  the  white  corpuscles,  or  those  more  unknown  cle- 
ijiL'tits,  iht;  blood  plates,  play  any  part  in  the  process.  This  question  is 
generally  answered  in  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  both  the  white  blool 
corpuscles  and  the  platelets  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  initiation 
ol  the  clotting  process,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  evidence  that  the  wlnic 
corpuscles  are  concerned  in  the  process  is  at  the  best  very  dubious.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elements  called  blood  platelets 
are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  Schmidt,  who 
worked  for  many  years  on  the  clotting  of  the  blood,  and  to  whom  most 
of  the  essential  conceptions  of  the  process  are  due,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  tlie  white  corpuscles  played  a  very  important  part.  According 
to  him,  when  blood  is  shed  the  white  corpuscles  break  down  in  part  and 
liberate  a  substance  which  he  called  prothrombin.  This  substance  does 
not  act,  according  to  him,  by  itself,  but  in  certain  circumstances,  i.e.,  in 
the  presence  of  calcium  salts*  it  is  converted  into  a  third  substance, 
thrombin f  or  fibrin  ferment,  as  he  called  it.  This  substance  he  believed 
to  be  a  ferment,  and  by  its  action  on  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  paraglobulin,  it  formed  fibrin.  This  view  of 
Schmidt  as  regards  the  role  of  the  leucocytes,  the  furnishing  of  pro- 
thrombin and  thrombin  and  its  action  on  fibrinogen,  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  workers  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  is  essentially  correct  and  well-founded.  The  evidence  that  Schmidt 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  white  corpuscles  cause  coagulation  was  this: 
If  horse's  blood  is  received  directly  from  the  artery  or  vein  into  a 
cooled  glass  vessel  and  the  blood  immediately  cooled  in  a  salt- water-ice 
mixture  and  kept  cooled  to  about  0",  the  clotting  is  so  prolonged  that 
time  is  given  for  the  corpuscles  to  settle.  The  red  corpuscles  being  more 
dense  settle  faster  than  the  whites,  and  accordingly  there  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  a  layer  of  red  corpuscles,  above  this  is  a  thin  layer  of 
v/hite  corpuscles  and  above  this  is  the  plasma,  which  is  somewhat  turbid, 
due  to  the  admixture  of  some  platelets  and  leucocytes.  Now  coagulation 
ultimately  ensues  in  this  blood  and  it  is  observed  that  the  clotting  begins 
always  in  the  white  layer,  whore  the  white  corpuscles  are  most  abundant, 
and  that  the  plasma  at  the  top  and  the  red  corpuscles  underneath  may 
not  be  coagulated,  whereas  the  plasma  just  above  and  including  the  layer 
of  the  whites  is  coagulated.  On  examining  this  white  layer  under  the 
microscope,  Schmidt  observed  that  there  was  among  the  white  corpuscles 
a  large  amount  of  a  granular  precipitate  looking  like  the  debris  of 
corpuscles  which  had  gone  to  pieces.  Schmidt  interpreted  the  debris 
as  being  due  to  disintegrated  leucocytes,  although  th**re  w  ^s  no  evidence 
that  it  was  so  derived,  and  we  now  know  that  it  h  ^  i  •  part  at  least 
another  origin.    Schmidt  concluded  from  these  observations  that  when 
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blood  is  shed  many  of  the  corpuscles  disintegrate  and  set  free  a  sub- 
stance which  causes  clotting.  This  substance  he  called  fibrin  fennent. 
To  support  this  conclusion  Schmidt  tried  the  experiment  of  injecting 
leucocytes  derived  from  lymph  glands,  or  dt-bris  of  the  latter,  into  the 
circulation  and  he  believed  that  the  intravascular  clotting  sometimes 
obtained  was  due  to  this  fibrin  ferment  from  the  lymph  glands.  Now 
this  conclusion  of  Schmidt,  although  it  lias  persisted  in  the  literature  as 
a  fact,  is  incorrect.  Its  incorrectness  was  shown  by  Wooldridge.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  leucocytes  of  mammalian  blood  do  not  disintegrate 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  shed  blood.  They  persist  and  the  debris 
which  Schmidt  observed  did  not  come  from  them,  but  consisted  of  the 
substance  now  known  as  platelets,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  which 
we  shall  soon  consider.  All  the  evidence  which  Schmidt  accumulated 
really  applied  to  the  blood  plates,  and  it  is  these  indeed  which  really 
inaugurate  the  process  of  clotting.  That  the  leucocytes  do  not  cause  the 
clotting  and  are  not  necessary  for  it  may  be  shown  in  several  ways. 
Blood  plasma  quite  freed  from  leucocytes  and  red  blood  cells  by  centrifu* 
galization,  such  for  e.iample  as  salt  plasma,  or  peptone  plasma,  will 
coagulate  if  simply  diluted  with  water,  or  if  a  current  of  CO2  is  passed 
through  the  plasma.  No  corpuscles  of  any  kind  are  necessary.  More- 
over, it  can  be  shown  that  the  leucocytes  are  quite  inert.  Wooldridge 
found  that  if  lymph  corpuscles  are  carefully  washed  with  salt  solution, 
they  will  cause  clotting  if  added  to  peptone  plasma,  or  if  added  to  salt 
plasma,  provided  the  substance  of  the  platelets,  which  he  called 
A*fibrinogen,  is  also  present.  But  these  same  leucocytes  do  not  clot  the 
lymph  in  which  they  are.  Exudates  exist  containing  many  leucocytes 
and  fibrinogen,  but  these  do  not  clot.  Moreover,  if  the  leucocytes  which 
have  been  once  in  blood  are  collected  by  centrifugal ization,  washed  and 
suspended  in  peptone  plasma,  they  do  not  cause  clotting  of  the  plasma, 
although  leucocytes  of  lymph  glands,  which  have  never  yet  been  in  the 
blood,  will  cause  clotting.  It  is  clear  from  this  extraordinarily  instruct- 
ive and  important  observation  that  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  have  not 
a  power  of  inaugurating  clotting,  Wooldridge  tried  another  very  sug- 
gestive experiment.  If  very  strong  peptone  plasma  is  used,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  lymphocytes  may  be  added  without  producing  clotting. 
If  now  these  added  lymphocytes  are  centrifuged  from  the  plasma  and 
washed  carefully  in  salt  solution,  so  as  to  free  them  from  adherent 
plasma,  and  are  now  introduced  into  a  peptone  plasma  not  so  strong 
but  one  which  will  clot  spontaneously  in  time,  they  do  not  clot  this 
plasma,  whereas  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same  lot  of  lymphocytes  which 
had  not  first  been  in  the  peptone  plasma  will  clot  it  at  once.  This  fact 
shows,  according  to  Wooldridge,  that  leucocytes  which  have  once  been 
in  the  blood  become  inert  toward  it ;  whereas  those  which  have  not  been 
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in  the  plasma  act  like  forei^  bodies  and  IiasteE  the  clotting.  Wool- 
dridge  was  able  to  show,  also,  that  it  was  the  substance  of  the-  blood 
platelets  whit-h  was  the  important  substance  in  clotting.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  extract  from  the  leucocytes  a  substance  which  hastens  blood 
clotting.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  primarily  concerned  in  the 
clotting  is  also  clearly  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  the  plasma  has  all  the 
powers  of  clotting  in  the  absence  of  the  reds.  But  here  again,  just  as 
with  the  whites,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  from  the  red  corpuscles  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  exactly  like  the  substance  from  the  whites  and  causes 
clotting.  The  fact,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to  isolate  from  the  white 
corpuscles  a  substance  which  hastens  coagulation  is  no  argument  that 
the  white  corpuscles  play  a  part  in  normal  clotting,  since  exactly  the 
same  argument  applies  also  to  the  reds,  which  are  uni%'ersally  admitted 
to  play  no  part  in  the  proce,*5s.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  while 
the  intact  red  corpuscles  are  quite  inert  toward  the  clotting  process,  yet 
if  the  hemoglobin  be  separated  from  the  stroma  it  is  found  that  the 
stroma  is  very  toxic,  its  injection  produces  intravascular  clotting  and 
when  added  to  shed  blood  it  greatly  accelerates  clotting.  There  is  no 
good  evidence,  then,  that  either  the  reds  or  the  whites  are  concerned 
in  the  normal  clotting  of  blood,  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the  blood  plates, 
the  other  morphological  constituent  of  the  plasma.  Practically  all 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  play  a  vital  part  in  the  clotting, 
since  the  addition  of  these  to  blood  enormously  accelerates  the  clotting 
process. 

Role  of  blood  plates  in  clotting.  We  now  enter  one  of  the  most  dis- 
puted fields  of  the  morphology  of  the  blood,  for  there  is  no  unanimity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  blood  plates,  or  indeed 
whether  they  pre-exist  in  the  blood  i:i  the  vessels.  But  whether  they 
pre-exist  or  appear  oidy  after  shedding,  they  play  a  part  in  clotting, 
and  in  fact  their  appearance  is  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  changes  of 
the  plasma  resulting  in  clotting.  The  platelets  are  generally  disk-  or 
spindle-shaped  bodies  without  color,  about  1.5-3  ;<  in  diameter.  In  other 
words,  they  are  about  one-third  to  one-seventh  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood 
corpuscle.  They  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers,  as  many  as 
800,000  per  cmra.  of  blood  in  dog,  or  human  blood,  or  they  may  be 
quite  absent,  as  in  bird's  blood  and  the  blood  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates. They  may  be  fixed  by  osmic  acid.  When  first  separated  from 
oxalated  blood  by  centrifugalization  they  redissolve  readily  in  dilute 
alkaline  salt  solutions,  but  after  a  short  separation  they  lose  this  power 
of  dissolving  and  become  converted  into  a  fibrinous  mass.  It  is  very 
diflScult  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  morphological 
cells,  as  they  are  at  present  generally  considered,  or  whether  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  liquid  crystals.    It  is  well  known  that  supersaturated 
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liquids  form  crystalline  deposits  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  wc  have  in  the  blood  plasma  normally  something  in*  the 
nature  of  a  supersaturated  solution  of  the  materials  from  which  tlie 
plates  are  formed  and  that  this  deposits  the  plates  very  quickly  on 
contact  with  foreign  substances.  Something  of  a  very  similar  kind 
Appears  to  happen  in  the  cell  nucleus  and  to  result  in  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  nuclear  chromosomes.  It  has  recently  been  shown  by 
Chambers  that  the  chromosomes  may  appear  very  suddenly  in  the  clear 
homogeneous  nuclei  of  the  sperm  mother  cells  of  the  testis  of  grass- 
hoppers. The  chromosomes  appear  whenever  the  cell  is  irritated,  and 
their  appearance  inaugurates  the  phenomena  of  cell  division  just  as 
the  appearance  of  the  plates  inaugurates  the  process  of  clotting.  The 
chromosomes  are  also  organized  substances  of  definite  shape  and,  like 
the  plates,  are  often  disk-shaped.  The  phenomena  of  the  appearance 
of  the  plates  from  the  plasma  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Wool- 
dridge»  If  horse's  blood  is  cooled,  the  corpuscles  separate  and  the 
plasma  may  be  removed.  The  same  result  is  had  with  dog's  peptone 
blood.  The  corpuscles  are  separated  by  centrifugalization.  The  plasma 
which  results  is  perfectly  clear  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  if 
it  be  cooled  to  about  zero  degrees  there  comes  out  of  it  a  precipitate  of 
platelets.  This  precipitate  is  not  an  amorphous  precipitate,  but  is  made 
up  of  clear,  granular  refractive  disks,  which  look  like  imperfect  protein 
crystals.  On  warming  the  blood  plasma  the  platelets  swell  and  redis- 
solve  and  may  be  reseparated  by  cooling.  The  little  plates  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  plasma  look  exactly  like  very  small  colorless  red  blood 
cells  and  when  slightly  warmed  they  coalesce  and  may  form  larger 
disk-shaped,  colorless  structures  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  red  blood 
corpuscle.  If  after  separating  them  in  the  cold,  the  precipitate  with 
some  plasma  is  warmed  slightly,  the  disks  lose  their  crystalline  appear- 
ance and  rounded  or  spindle  shape  and  stick  together  in  rows  and  clumps 
of  granules  which  form  fibrinous  strings  and  become  insoluble.  They 
become  changed  to  typical  fibrin  (Wooldridge,  Schittenhelm  and 
Bodong).  The  disks  when  they  first  appear  look  like  the  incompletely 
crystalline  stage  of  proteins.  Their  behavior  reminds  one  of  the  liquid 
crystals  described  by  Lehman.  Wool d ridge  concluded  that  they  were 
in  reality  crystalline.  By  many  authors  they  are  supposed  to  be  alive, 
because  they  show  amoeboid  changes  of  form.  But  this  again  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  some  liquid  crystals.  Such  crystals  also  have  the  power 
of  changing  their  shapes  and  to  make  refractive  myelin-like  forms  resem- 
bling protoplasm.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  tliat  in  some  bloods  they  are 
present  in  such  amount  that  they  may  be  in  part  precipitated  in  the 
circulating  blood.  The  plates  have  been  collected  hy  Wooldridge  and 
their  chemical  composition  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  stroma 
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of  the  red  blood  cells  and  like  the  protoplajsm  of  the  whites.  They 
resemble  this  stroma,  also^  in  their  physiological  action,  as  we  shall  see. 
They  contain  a  protein,  fibrin  and  various  lipins,  such  as  a  phospholipin, 
thrombin  and  a  proteolytic  ferment. 

It  was  believed  by  Lillienfeld  and  Peketliaring  that  these  plates  were 
composed  of  nuelein.  This  belief  was  based  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
soluble  in  dilute  alkalies,  precipitated  by  dilute  acids,  were  soluble  in 
strong  NaCl,  contained  phosphorus,  stained  with  methyl  green  and  basic 
dyes,  and  that  they  left  a  phosphoric  acid  containing  residue  when 
digested  with  pepsin  HCL  Small  amounts  of  nuelein  bases  may  be 
obtained  from  them.  But  all  these  characteristics,  except  the  last,  are 
possessed  by  the  lecithoproteins  as  well  as  the  nucleins,  and  Wooldridge 
rfiowed  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  residue  was  soluble  in  great  part 
in  alcohol.  We  know,  besides,  that  particularly  the  phospholipins  have 
this  property  of  forming  liquid  crystals.  While^  then,  the  origin,  and 
indeed  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  blood  plates,  is  thus  still  in 
many  points  obscure,  we  may  consider  their  relation  to  clotting.  It  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  clotting  of  the  blood 
really  rests  on  the  determination  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
plates. 

If  any  foreign  substance  wet  by  the  blood  is  put  into  the  blood 
stream,  such  as  a  needle  or  a  thread  put  through  a  vein  or  artery,  it  is 
found  that  the  foreign  substance  becomes  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
plates  and  that  this  deposit  becomes  covered  by,  or  is  partially  con- 
verted into,  fibrin.  Moreover,  when  platelets  are  added  to  plasma  and 
the  latter  clots,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  platelets  are  the  centers  from 
which  the  fibrin  formation  starts.  The  relation  of  the  plates  to  clotting 
was  also  shown  by  Wooldridge  as  follows:  Dog's  blood,  which  is  inco- 
agulable from  the  injection  of  peptone,  becomes  coagulable  if  a  stream 
of  COj  passes  through  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  peptone  plasma,  pro- 
vided the  dose  of  peptone  has  not  been  too  large.  Peptone  plasma  will 
clot  spontaneously  if  CO^  is  passed  through  it,  or  if  acetic  acid  is  added 
to  the  plasma,  or  if  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  volumes  of 
water,  but  it  will  not  clot  spontaneously  if  diluted  with  two  or  throe 
volumes  of  1  per  cent.  NaCL  Wooldridge  found  that  if  such  coagulable 
plasma  was  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and  the  platelet  stuff  centrifu- 
galized  out  of  the  blood  and  the  plasma  then  filtered  through  several 
thicknesses  of  filter  paper  so  that  the  plasma  was  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  plates  (A*fibrinogen,  as  he  called  it),  the  plasma  had  lost  its 
power  of  clotting  when  diluted  with  water  or  when  CO,  was  passed 
through  it,  but  it  reobtained  its  power  if  the  platelets  either  suspended 
in  a  little  plasma  or  redissolved  in  very  dilute  alkaline  salt  solution  were 
added  to  it    Moreover,  this  plate  material  separated  and  dissolved  ill 
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the  manner  indicated  had  the  property  when  injected  into  the  circula- 
tion of  an  animal,  of  causing  intravascular  clotting,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  stroma  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  extracts  of  the  various 
tissues.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  from  these  facts  that  the  stuS 
known  as  blood  platelets  stands  in  some  veiy  important  relation  to  clot- 
ting. They  seem  to  act  like  the  substances  (fibrinogens)  obtained  froia 
the  tissues  and  from  the  wounded  cells  and  tissues.  A  further  very 
important  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  recovered  from  plasma  by 
the  addition  of  plates  to  it  increases  with  the  amount  of  platelet  stuff 
added,  so  that  Wooldridge  believed  that  the  platelet  stuff  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  substance  of  the  clot,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  starter  of  ■ 
the  process  of  clotting.    This  view  has  now  been  substantiated.  | 

Prothrombin  mid  tkromhin.  So  far>  we  have  seen  that  the  plasma 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  clotting  as  long  as  the  plasma 
contains  platelets  or  the  substance  A-fibrinogen,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
platelets.  There  remains,  however,  another  factor  to  be  considered.  It  I 
has  been  found  that,  after  plasma  has  clotted  and  the  semm  separated.  ■ 
the  serum  always,  or  nearly  always,  contains  a  substance  which  was  not 
in  the  plasma  and  which  has  a  remarkable  action  on  the  clotting  of 
Hammarsten^s  fibrinogen.  This  substance  is  known  as  thrombin,  or 
fibrin  ferment.  It  is  better  to  call  it  thrombin,  since  tlicre  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  a  ferment,  although  it  may  be  one.  If  blood  serum  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  to  it  four  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  the  pre- 
cipitate allowed  to  stand  under  alcohol  for  two  to  four  weeks,  all  the 
proteins  of  the  precipitate  are  coagulated  by  the  alcohol.  If  now  this 
coagulum  be  extracted  witli  water,  or  dilute  sodium  chloride  solution, 
an  organic  siibstance  goes  into  solution  and  this  solution  added  to  a 
solution  of  Hammarsten 's  fibrinogen  causes  it  to  clot  in  a  t^^pical  fashion. 
Furthermore^  although  its  action  is  somewhat  quicker  in  the  presence  of 
calcium  salts  and  in  the  absence  of  oxalate,  yet  it  will  clot  the  fibrinogen 
solution  in  the  presence  of  oxalate.  The  substance  in  the  solution  which 
has  this  property  of  dotting  fibrinogen  is  destroyed  by  continued  heat- 
ing to  60**.  It  was  called  fibrin  ferment  by  Schmidt,  its  discoverer,  but 
is  now  generally  called  thrombin.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  nature 
of  this  substance.  Lillienfeld  and  Pekelharing  believGd  it  to  be  a 
nucleoprotein,  but  it  is  probably  not  a  nucleoprotein.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  it  originates  from  the  platelets,  and  these  are 
almost  certainly  not  nucleoprotein  and  contain  none.  Its  nature  is 
unknown.  Now  thrombin  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  Like  fibrin, 
it  appears  only  if  the  clotting  has  occurred.  It  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  clotting  process,  and,  with  as  much  justification  as  fibrin,  is  to  be^ 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  clotting  process,  but  not  its  cause.  It  is^ 
however,  generally  believed  by  most  physiologists  from  Schmidt's  time 
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to  be  the  cause  of  clottings  Both  Wooldridge  and  Nolf  have  urged  grave 
reasons  for  disbelieving  that  it  is  the  appearance  of  tliis  body  which 
inaugurates  the  process  of  clotting  normally.  There  is  one  reason  which 
appears  to  the  writer  to  be  praetiealty  couclusive  that  the  appear- 
ance of  this  substance  is  not  the  cause  of  normal  clotting:  that  is  the 
astonishing  fact  that  enormous  amounts  of  it  may  be  injected  into  the 
circulation  without  causing  any  intravascular  clotting.  Now,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  there  is  some  anti-clotting  substance  normally  present 
which  is  counteracting  its  action  and  keeping  blood  fluid,  there  cannot 
be  the  quantity  required  to  hold  back  t!ie  action  of  so  much  of  this  sub- 
stance. A  very  small  amount  of  thrombin  will  cause  clotting  of  a 
fibrinogen  solution  in  the  test-tube,  but  one  can  run  in  nearly  as  much 
thrombin  as  there  is  of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood  without  causing  any 
intravascular  clotting  and  without  producing  any  change,  or  more  than 
a  slight  cliange,  in  the  clotting  power  of  the  blood.  Now  it  is  very  aston- 
ishing, if  thrombin  is  the  cause  of  clotting  and  the  formation  of  minute 
amounts  of  this  substance  in  the  shed  blood  causes  its  clotting,  that 
the  injection  of  large  amounts  of  thrombin  into  the  blood,  which  con- 
tains already  fibrinogen  and  calcium  salts,  has  no  elfect  at  alL  The 
result  is  the  more  astonishing  since  the  injection  of  very  little  tissue 
extract,  or  blood  platelet  material,  causes  clotting  both  within  and  with- 
out the  body  with  the  greatest  ease.  Moreover,  these  same  substaoces 
will  clot  peptone  plasma  outside  the  body,  whereas  thrombin  does  not 
clot  it.  These  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  properly  appreciated  by 
most  writers  who  have  accepted  Schmidt's  view.  They  constitute,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  present  view, 
that  the  first  thing  that  happens  in  clotting  is  the  formation  of  thrombin, 
and  that  this  latter  causes  clotting  by  making  fibrin  out  of  fibrinogen. 
Wooldridge,  because  of  these  facts  and  others,  held  thrombin  to  be  a 
result  of  clotting,  not  to  be  a  ferment,  and  maintained  that  the  fact 
that  thrombin  would  not  clot  blood  intravascularly  showed  that  blood 
did  not  contain  the  substance  Imown  as  Ilammarsten's  fibrinogen,  but 
that  the  latter  had  been  formed  from  the  real  fibrinogen  of  the  blood, 
which  he  called  B-fibrinogen,  by  the  actions  necessaiy  to  separate  it 

Since  thrombin  did  not  exist  in  the  plasma  before  clotting,  but 
appeared  after  clotting,  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  conchuled  that  there 
must  be  an  antecedent  substance  there  which  was  called  prothrombin, 
but  w^hich  has  also  been  named  thrombogcn,  to  indicate  that  it  gave  rise 
to  thrombin.  According  to  Schmidt,  thrombogcn  was  not  present  in  the 
plasma,  but  was  set  free  from  the  leucocytes  when  tlie  latter  disinte- 
grated. Tliis  is  the  generally  accepted  belief  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
m  not  well  grounded.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Icucocj^es 
go  to  pieces  in  shed  blood;  Schmidt's  evidence  that  the  substance  came 


from  the  leucocytes  was  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  neglected  the  plate- 
lets; it  is  the  platelets,  not  the  leueorytes.  which  addend  to  peptone  blood 
cause  clotting,  and  it  is  from  the  platelets,  not  the  leucocytes,  that 
the  prothrombin  appears  to  be  derived. 

The  role  of  calcium  salts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  calcium  salts  play 
an  important  role  in  clotting  (Green,  Arthurs).  They  arc  not  neeessarj' 
for  the  clotting  of  fibrinogen  solutions  by  thrombin,  but  such  solutions 
will  not  clot  on  the  addition  of  platelets  unless  calcium  salts  are  present, 
and  the  calcium  must  be  in  an  ionized  fonn.  The  salts  are  supposed 
to  act,  hence,  by  converting  thrombogen,  or  prothrombin,  into  thrombin. 

Explanaiion  of  the  clotting  process  hy  Mormvitz  and  Fuld  and  Spiro. 
According  to  the  work  of  Morawitz  and  Fuld  and  Spiro,  the  leucocytes 
contain  proferment,  or  thrombogen.  This  throrabogen  in  the  presence 
of  calcium  salts  is  converted  by  tissue  extract,  which  they  call  ihroni' 
hokinase,  into  an  active  thrombin.  The  thrombin,  in  some  unknown 
way,  converts  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood  into  fibrin.  Blood  remains 
fluid  in  the  vessels  of  the  body,  because  there  is  no  thrombokinase  present. 
This  is  supplied  by  the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  tissues  of  the 
body.  These  authors,  then,  make  the  clotting  of  the  blood  analogous 
to  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by  pancreatic  juice.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  converted  from  trypsinogcn  to  trypsin  by  the  action  of  the  entero- 
kinase  of  the  intestine  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  Thrombin, 
according  to  this  view,  is  really  an  enzyme,  and  it  is  the  thrombin  of 
the  blood  which  causes  clotting.  This  view  encounters  two  or  three  main 
objections.  First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  thrombin  is  a  ferment, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  can  be  shown  that  it  unites  with  the  fibrin ;  and 
Ihe  amount  of  fibrin  formed  is  pretty  strictly  proportional,  when  the 
conditions  are  kept  constant,  to  the  amount  of  thrombin  added.  In  the 
second  place,  the  thrombokinase,  which  they  supposed  to  be  killed  by 
heat,  is  in  reality  heat  resistant,  and  Wooldridge  showed  that  it  was  a 
phospholipin,  but  distinct  from  the  usual  lecithin  of  eggs.  Howell  haa 
shown  that  it  belongs  to  the  cephalin  group  of  phospholipins.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  conversion  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  proteolytic  digestion,  although  there  is  no  evidence  against 
this  view,  either.  They  cannot  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  addition 
of  very  little  of  cephalin,  or  extract  containing  it,  clots  the  blood  far 
better  than  the  addition  of  thrombin  itself. 

View  of  Nolf  and  HowelL  To  account  for  the  fact  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  in  the  body,  although  it  contains  all  the  materials  for 
clotting,  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  there  is  present  some  antago- 
nistic substance  which  prevents  clotting.  This  view  has  been  suggested 
from  various  sources  from  Wooldridge  down  and  has  recently  been 
advocated  by  Nolf  and  Howell.    According  to  Nolf,  the  blood  contains 
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a  substance  called  hepatothrombin  to  indicate  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
liver.  This  hepatothrombin  unites  with  leucothrombin  (the  thrombogen 
of  other  authors)  to  form  thrombin.  Leucothrombin  is  supposed  to  come 
from  tlie  leucocytes,  heuce  its  name.  According  to  Nolf,  hepatothrombin 
by  itself  unites  with  librin  and  holds  it  in  solution  so  that  it  cannot  be 
precipitated.  There  is  normally  j  slight  excess  of  hepatothrombin  in 
the  blood  so  that  it  keeps  the  blood  fluid,  but  when  blood  is  shed  there 
is  a  discharge  of  leucothrombin  from  the  leucocytes.  The  leucothrombin 
then  unites  with  the  hepatothrombin,  and  the  two  together  with  calcium 
make  thrombin ;  this  then  unites  with  the  fibrinogen,  and  the  three 
make  fibrin.  It  happens  that  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  thrombin  in 
the  blood  so  that  some  remains  in  solution  in  the  serum  after  the  clot- 
ting has  taken  place.  Nolf 's  hepatothrombin  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  with  Wooldridge's  A-fibrinogen  and  with  other  tissue  thrombins 
or  fibrinogens.  The  hepatothrombin  is  what  others  have  called  anti- 
thrombin.  In  later  work  Nolf  modified  this  view  somewhat.  According 
to  Howell,  the  process  is  a  little  different.  The  blood  remains  fluid  in  the 
body  because  there  is  an  excess  of  antithrombin  there.  This  anti- 
thrombin  is  probably  formed  by  the  liver.  Tlie  coagulative  action  of 
tissue  extracts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  eephal in-like  body, 
as  Wooldridge  thought^  but  this  cephalin-like  body  causes  the  clotting  by 
uniting  with  the  antithrombin  and  thus  getting  it  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  absence  of  antithrombin  the  thrombogen  is  converted  into  thrombin 
by  the  action  of  the  calcium  and  unites  with  the  fibriDogcn  to  make 
fibrin.  This  view  is  in  many  ways  like  Nolf 's,  although  the  terminology 
lA  somewhat  ditferent.    Both  recall  the  work  of  Wooldridge. 

Wooldridge's  view.  It  will  be  obvious  from  this  brief  consideration 
how  obscure  the  process  is.  Nearly  all  observers  have  neglected  a  pos- 
sible change  in  the  fibrinogen  and  have  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  thrombin  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  Hammarsten*s  fibrinogen 
may  not  exist  in  the  blood  as  such.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  pro- 
tein often  present  which  will  coagulate  at  56^,  the  temperature  of  coagu- 
lution  of  fibrinogen^  and  that  fibrinogen  can  be  isolated  from  the  blood, 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  fibrinogen  exists  there  in  an  uncom- 
bined  form  as  it  does  in  the  fibrinogen  solution.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  so-called  tissue  fibrinogens  not  clotting  witli  fibrin  ferment,  but 
coagulable  at  56\  can  be  isolated  from  a  great  variety  of  tissues  of  the 
body.  In  these  circumstances  of  great  confusion  it  is  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  go  back  to  the  work  of  Wooldridge^  whose  writings  are  the 
clearest  and  freest  from  preconceived  ideas  of  any  who  have  worked  on 
this  subject.  A  word  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  about  this  talented 
man,  who  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  this  work.  His  work  has  suffered 
a  most  unmerited  neglect  and  his  observations  have  been  rediscovered 
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since  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  precedence,  Wooldridge  started 
with  the  Schmidt  view  of  the  importance  of  leucocytes  in  clotting,  but 
he  clearly  showed  in  1883-88  the  untenability  of  this  view.  He  showed 
the  predominant  place  of  tlie  platelets  in  clotting  and  proved  that  these 
bodies  were,  in  part  at  least,  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  that  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  crystals  rather  than  as  morphological  elements.  It 
was  Wooldridge  who  discovered  the  intravascular  clotting  by  tissue 
extracts  and  that  the  acceleration  of  the  clotting  by  these  extracts  and 
the  plate  material  was  due  to  the  alcohol-soluble  lecithiiidike  body  in 
them.  This  body  was  not  lecithin  itself,  since  the  lecithin  from  eggs 
had  no  such  influence.  It  %vas  he  again  who  maintained  at  that  time 
that  the  clotting  of  the  blood  was  in  the  nature  of  the  crystallization  of 
some  supersaturated  liquid,  and  that  view  has  now,  within  the  past 
three  years,  been  demonstrated  to  be  correct.  Wooldridge,  a  young 
man,  was  opposed  to  the  views  on  coagulation  of  Schmidt  and  his  school, 
views  which  were  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  the  dominant  views,  although 
he  showed  their  weakness.  This  opposition  secured  for  him  the  enmity 
or  opposition  of  his  older  colleagues  in  England,  and  the  Royal  Society 
refused  to  publish  the  Croonian  Lecture  which  he  delivered  before  them, 
but  buried  it  in  their  archives,  and  it  was  only  published  after  his  death. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  thai  lecture  was  far  ahead  of  any  treatise  at  that 
time  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This  lecture,  together  with  that 
entitled  "  Blood  Plasma  and  Protoplasma,"  and  his  reports  to  the 
Grocers'  Committee  are  among  the  most  lucid  and  able  treatises  on 
coagulation  and  should  be  read  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  problem 
of  coagulation  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  facts  of  coagulation  with  the  facts  of  immunity  and  with  those  of 
the  action  of  digestive  enzymes.  All  of  these  subjects  are  in  the  greatest 
confusion  from  the  complexity  of  the  problems.  It  is  probable  that  they 
all  have  the  same  basis.  In  all  the  same  elements  are  found:  namely, 
phospholipins,  an  enzyme-like  substance,  calcium  salts  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

Study  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  no  doubt  elucidate  these 
other  processes,  also.  Wooldridge  very  carefully  avoided  giving  any 
names  to  his  substances  which  might  indicate  a  preconceived  view  of  the 
role  they  were  playing.  According  to  his  view,  blood  plasma  contained 
two  fibrinogens,  A-fibrinogen  and  B-fibrinogen.  C-fibrinogen  w'as  the 
ordinary  fibrinogen  of  Ilammarsten,  but  it  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood 
in  more  than  very  small  amounts.  A-fibrinogcn  gave  rise  to  B-fibrinogen, 
and  this  in  turn  to  C-fibrinogen,  and  this  to  fibrin.  A-fibrinogen  was  the 
substance  which  constituted  the  blood  plates.  This  was  in  solution  ia 
the  plasma.    Blood  plasma  was  like  protoplasma  and  was  indeed  noth* 
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ing  else  than  a  dilute  protoplasma.  Now,  in  consequence  of  various 
actionB  when  blood  was  shed,  there  was  a  change  in  this  very  unstable 
form  of  material.  The  first  change  was  the  precipitation  of  some  of 
the  A-fibrinogen,  Whenever  this  was  precipitated  the  equilibrium  of 
the  plasma  was  upset  in  some  way  and  chemical  changes  were  set  up. 
The  A-fibrinogen  separated  from  the  plasma  became  changed  into  fibrin, 
and  one  of  the  products  of  the  change  was  thrombin.  The  action  of 
calcium  salts  in  hastening  this  change  was  unknown  to  Wooldridge.  The 
main  difTerence  between  the  various  forms  of  fibrinogen  and  fibrin  was 
supposed  to  be  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  phospholipin  they  con- 
tained united  with  the  protein.  This  view  iSj  of  course,  inadequate,  but 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being,  in  a  sense,  a  physico-chemical  expla- 
nation and  is  free  from  the  preconceptions  of  complement,  amboceptors 
and  antibodies  which  enshroud  most  modern  views  in  an  impenetrable 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

Summary  of  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  The  clotting  of  the  blood  is 
essentially  the  crystallization  of  a  protein  substance,  fibrin,  in  the  form 
of  liquid  crystals  which  coalesce  to  form  fibrin  strings.  Whether  the 
crystallization  of  this  substance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fibrin  haa 
been  held  in  solution  by  its  union  with  some  substance  which  is  dis- 
sociated from  it  at  the  time  of  clotting,  or  whether  it  may  be  that  the 
fibrin  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood  as  such  but  in  the  form  of  a 
soluble  precursor,  fibrinogen^  cannot  be  said  \vith  certainty.  W^hen  blood 
is  shed,  and  particularly  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  wounded  tissue, 
this  crystallization  occurs.  Tissues  contain  substances  which  hasten  the 
clotting.  There  is  in  blood  plasma  a  substance  which  may  appear  in 
the  form  of  the  structural  elements  known  as  blood  plates.  This  sub- 
stance has  the  property  of  hastening  clotting.  Calcium  salts  are  also 
necessary  to  iiasten  clotting.  There  appear  in  the  blood  as  the  result 
of  clotting  two  new  substances;  one  of  these^  called  thrombin^  has  the 
property  of  clotting  fibrinogen  solutions  but  not  circulating  blood.  The 
other  is  known  as  serum  fibrinogen.  Its  relation  to  the  clotting  is  not 
known.  Clotting  is  very  much  hastened  by  and  generally  dependent  upon 
contact  with  some  foreign  substance.  Such  substances  appear  to  act  as 
the  points  of  deposition  of  the  crystals  of  the  blood  plates,  and  from 
this  separation  the  fibrin  crystallizes  out.  The  process  of  clotting  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  intravascular  injection  of  tissue  extracts. 
How  these  various  factors  are  interacting  is  still  uncertain,  but  various 
theories  have  been  given  to  explain  them.  None  of  these  explanations 
are  satisfactory.  The  process  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
hemolysis  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  There,  as  in  the  blood,  a  crystal- 
line substance  cornea  out  when  its  union  with  a  lecithoprotein  is  broken. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  lecithoprotein  holding  the  fibrinogen  in  solution 
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is  the  serum  fibrinoglobulin  which  appears  in  the  serum  when  the  fibrin 
crystallizes  out.  The  origin  of  the.  fibrinogens  is  still  obscure,  but  the 
general  resumblanee  in  chemical  composition  of  the  plates  and  the  stroma 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles  would  suggrest  the  derivation  of  one  from 
the  other.  The  role  of  the  liver  in  the  formation  of  the  fibrinogen  would 
thus  be  explained,  also.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  clot- 
ting of  the  blood  is  a  very  attractive  field  for  study  from  tlie  modern 
point  of  view  of  colloid  chemistry  and  liquid  crystals. 

The  following  view  is  suggested  very  tentatively  as  harmonizing  many 
of  the  facts  of  coagulation :  Blood  plasma  is  a  veiy  unstable,  supersatu- 
rated solution  corresponding  to  a  very  dilute  protoplasm.  Its  insta- 
bility may  be  upset  in  a  variety  of  ways,  these  ways  being  generally 
those  which  we  recognize  as  acting  as  stimulants  of  cells.  Among  the 
substances  in  solution  in  the  plasma  is  a  complex  of  enzymes,  calcium, 
phospholipin  and  protein,  a  complex  which  probably  corresponds  pretty 
closely  in  nature  to  the  clear,  homogeneous  substratum  in  cells.  The 
blood  plasma  is  supersaturated  with  this  substance  and  under  various 
conditions,  particularly  when  removed  from  the  blood  vessels  and  brought 
in  contact  with  foreign  matter  which  it  wets,  it  crystallizes  out.  These 
crystals  are  liquid  crystals  and,  like  many  liquid  crystals,  they  readily 
change  their  sliape.  They  are  known  as  blood  platelets.  When  in  solu- 
tion they  constitute  the  substance  called  by  WooUl ridge  A-fibrinogen, 
and  the  part  remaining  in  solution  may  be  called  B-fibrinogen.  The 
composition  of  this  material  may  possibly  be  of  the  following  nature: 
Proicfl5e-^&ri/t-pAo5p/io/t"ptn-//iro??i6i/t-ca/ci«m-anfi^/trom5ui.  This  anti- 
thrombin  is  partially  dissociable.  The  stability  of  the  whole  complex 
depends  upon  it.  If  a  little  ceplialin^  or  tissue  fibrinogen  from  injured 
tissues  whirh  contains  eephalin  (thrombokinase),  is  added  to  this  mix- 
ture it  combines  with  and  removes  some  of  the  antithrombin.  What 
remains  is  unstable  and  breaks  apart  between  the  phospholipin  and  the 
thrombin.  The  protease  and  fibrin  crystallize  out  as  fibrin,  taking  with 
them  some  of  the  phospholipin.  The  thrombin  remains  in  solution.  The 
prot  ease -fihriii'phosph  oil  phi  fragment  may  be  what  is  called  Hammar- 
sten's  fibrinogen,  or  C-fibrinogen  of  Wooldridge.  The  action  of  cej^haUn 
in  offsetting  the  action  of  antithrombin  would  be  explicable  in  the 
way  suggested  by  Howell  and  others.  The  addition  of  thrombin  to 
C-fibrinogen  causes  it  to  clot,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  thrombin  the 
dissociation  of  some  of  the  phospholipin  would  lead  to  a  slow  conversion 
to  fibrin.  The  addition  of  thrombin  to  blood  would  have  no  effect^  since 
C-fibrinogen  does  not  exist  free  in  blood  itself.  The  rapid  digestion  of 
the  fibrin  by  the  protease  under  appropriate  conditions  would  be 
explained,  also*  It  may  be  that  the  instability  of  the  protease-fibrin- 
phospholipin-thrombin  complex  is  much  greater  when  this  is  present  as 
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the  calcium  salt,  and  perhaps  greatest  of  all  wkeii  carbon  dioxide  is 
added  to  llie  other  bond  of  the  cak-ium.  That  there  are  diffiuulties  in 
the  way  ol'  Uiis  view  is  self -evident  aud  it  is  at  tlie  best  but  tentative. 
The  advantage  of  it  is  that  it  agrees,  on  the  whole,  better  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  slrueture  of  protoplasm  ihan  the  others  sug- 
gested. But  the  further  development  of  this  subject  cannot  be  taken 
up  iiere. 

Alkalinity  of  the  blood. — Both  the  reaction  of  the  whole  blood,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  blood  plasma,  is  alkaline  toward  litmus^  but  acid 
toward  phenolphthalcin.  This  means  that  there  are  very  few  hydroxyl 
ions  present  in  the  blood.  But,  while  it  is  true  that  blood  is  thus  almost 
neutral  so  far  as  its  hydrogen  ion  content  is  concerned,  it  nevertheless 
has  the  power  of  neutralising  quite  a  large  amount  of  strong  acid  before 
its  reaction  turns  acid  to  litmus.  The  coincidence  of  these  two  proper- 
ties means  that  blood  has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  some  very  weak  alkali. 

Total  ulkaliHitij.  The  power  of  the  blood  of  neutralizing  acid  added 
to  it  without  Itself  becoming  acid  to  litmus  is  called  the  total  alkalinity. 
It  is  the  total  titratable  alkali.  The  amount  of  this  titratable  alkali  varies 
with  the  amount  of  protein  present  and  under  other  circumstances.  In 
man  it  has  been  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sodium  carbonate  solution 
of  0.34  to  0.59  per  cent,  strength.  In  other  mammals  it  generally  lies 
between  tliese  extremes.  In  the  dog  it  is  0.49,  and  in  the  horse  0.44  per 
cent.  NajCO,.  It  is  somewhat  reduced  after  violent  exercise,  in  partial 
asphyxia  and  in  diabetes.  The  alkalinity  is  said  to  diminish  rapidly 
outside  the  body,  perhaps  owing  to  the  production  of  acid  in  the  blood 
itself,  or  perhaps  for  some  other  reason. 

This  total  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood 
serum  or  plasma  and  in  the  corpuscles  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  of  Na.IIPO,;  and  to  the  presence  of  the  alkali  sails  of 
the  proteins  of  both  the  corpuscles  and  the  plasma.  When  a  strong  acid 
is  added  to  blood  it  takes  away  the  sodium  and  potassium  from  these 
weak  acids,  the  carbonic,  disodiom  hydrogen  phosphate  and  the  pro- 
teins, to  make  the  neutral  salts  of  the  strong  acid.  All  of  these  acids 
are  very  weak,  and  accordingly  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  them  before 
they  furnish  enough  hydrogen  ions  to  turn  litmus  red.  The  proteins  of 
the  blood  will  also,  in  another  way,  combine  with  the  acid  by  means  of 
their  amino  groups,  so  that  in  two  ways  proteins  neutralize  acids  pro- 
duced in  the  tissues  and  which  find  their  way  to  the  blood.  This  acid- 
combining  power  of  the  blood  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  it  is  in 
virtue  of  it  that  the  blood  is  able  to  pick  up  the  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  tissues  and  carry  it  to  the  lungs.  It  is  also  of  very  great  value  in 
earing  for  an  excessive  pathological  acid  production  in  the  tissues,  such 
as  occurs  in  diabetes.    In  this  disease  large  amounts  ol  hydroxybutyrio 
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acid  and  aceto-acetic  acid  are  set  free  in  the  tissues  and  the  blood  must 
carry  them  to  the  kidneys  to  get  rid  of  them. 

If,  for  example,  HCl  is  added  to  blood,  the  strong  aeid  takes  first 
the  sodium  of  Na...COa,  setting  free  the  very  weak  acid  HvCOa  and  mak- 
ing NaCl.  Similarly  it  dispossesses  NaoHPO^  of  its  Na  to  form  NaCl 
and  NaHaPOj^  and  the  latter  is  also  a  veiy  weak  acid.  Finally  the 
proteins  exist  both  in  the  corpuscles  and  blood  serum  as  salts,  still  weaker 
than  these  others.  Na  globulin  and  albumin  at  first  give  up  their 
metals,  leaving  the  free  globulin,  hemoglobin  and  albumin,  and  then, 
as  more  aeid  is  added,  they  unite  with  the  HCl  to  form  globulin 
and  albumin  HCl,  which  dissociate  few  hydrogen  ions.  Moreover,  the 
blood,  like  most  tissues,  possesses  a  power  of  ammonia  manufac- 
ture by  which  small  amounts  of  amino  groups  are  split  oU  from  the 
proteins. 

Hydrogen  tan  content  of  the  blood.  Blood,  as  so  frequently  empha- 
sized, is  a  living  tissue.  The  processes  which  occur  in  it,  the  processes 
of  clotting  and  respiration,  are  processes  probably  like  those  taking  part 
in  all  living  tissues.  Like  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  the  blood  to  work 
at  its  best  must  be  nearly  neutral  in  reaction.  It  is  normally  very  faintly 
alkaline,  but  when  great  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  aeid  are 
poured  into  it  by  the  tissues  it  may  probably  become  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
neutral.  Normally,  however,  when  tissues  are  thus  pouring  acid  into 
the  blood  the  circulation  to  that  organ  is  so  increased  that  sometimes 
the  blood  comes  away  from  such  a  tissue  less  acid  and  less  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide  than  when  the  tissue  is  at  rest.  The  blood  often  issues 
from  the  vein  of  an  organ  doing  work  in  an  obviously  arterial  state.  It 
has  not  been  reduced. 

The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood  may  be  deter- 
mined most  accurately  by  means  of  the  gas-chain  method,  but  it  may 
also  be  determined  in  blood  plasma  by  means  of  indicators. 

The  gas-chain  method.  In  this  method  a  platinum  electrode  saturated 
with  hydrogen  gas  is  partially  immersed  in  the  blood,  and  another  elec- 
trode also  saturated  with  hydrogen  gas  is  partially  immersed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  or  some  other  acid  of  which  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  known.  The  two  electrodes  are  now  connected 
through  an  electrometer,  and  the  solution  of  acid  and  the  blood  are 
connected  by  putting  in  between  them  a  saturated  solution  of  KCl.  The 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Figure  54.  The  hydrogen  of  the  electrodes 
tends  to  go  into  solution  as  a  positive  ion,  leaving  the  electrode  in  each 
case  negative.  There  is  thus  set  up  at  each  electrode  a  difference  of 
potential  between  the  electrode  and  the  blood  or  the  solution  in  which 
the  electrode  is  placed.  The  amount  of  the  potential  difference  between 
the  electrode  and  the  solution  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  hydrogen 
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ions  in  the  solution.    It  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 

M  the  pressure  P  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  electrode  to  the  pressure  of  the 

hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution,  n-^,  or  the  electromotive  force  E=-K  log 

P/th.    If  ttq  is  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood  and  tt^' 

V  Fia.  54— Arraagement  of  apparatus  for  the  meaBurement  of  the  hydrogen  lou  content 

of  any  Quid  ^ijiir^naeah  A  eontalDs  the  UtiliJ  to  be  pxamln^^  and  the  thin  plntlnitm 
electrode  which  barfly  toticlK's  the  llijuiti  and  Is  siirrottOflcd  with  bjdrogen  s;as  ;  B  ccmtaina 
a  sflLurated  sohilion   of    KtM  ;  C   la  a.   normal   talomel    eli-ctrode,   vultajje  O'd?,!"! ;   D   Is   Ihe 

K      normal  elcmr-nt  which  cnnWcs  a  deterinlnatmn  of   the  poientla)   of  ihe  oceiiinuhUttr  E;  F 

■  Is  a  Wbeaistone  bridge;   W    U  a  capillary  ilectrometer :  J  a   key   |>ermUtli»c  sburt-drralt- 

■  ing  of  the  lapillary  electromettT  and  the  ihiowiuf^  Juro  It  t'iiber  thv  current  fiom  the 
Dotmal  element  or  the  gaii  chain.  4  is  connected  either  wllh  r*  or  6  at  will  by  a  stiff 
copper  wire.  The  elettrode  A  la  shown  somewhat  enlarged  In  Flii,  55,  This  electrode  la 
particularly  designed  for  the  Investinution  of  the  hlood,  as  frpsh  blood  la  eaaily  introduced 
without  p«rniPitting  air  to  mix  with  tbe  hydroKen,  and  eqiiHlhHum  t)Ctween  it  and  tbe 
COf  content  of  Ihe  hydrogen  atmosphere  above  it  Is  tbua  readily  obtained. 
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that  in  the  acid,  then  the  potential  difference  between  the  blood  and  the 
electrode  iminei'sed  in  it  would  be 

E  =  KIog(P/Trg) 

and  that  between  the  acid  and  the  other  electrode  would  be 

E'=:Kl0g(P/7r^') 

and  the  difference  between  the  two  electrodes,  or  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  circuit  when  the  electrodes  and  the  blood  and  acid  are  connected 
in  the  manner  indicated,  would  be 

e  =  E  —  E'=  K  ( (og  F/iTjj  —  log  P/^^/ )  =  K  { log  rt^^  log  ff^)  =    K  log  ( ir^'/'f a  > 

In  this  equation  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  boundaries  of 
the  solutions  is  disregarded,  but  this  can  be  neglected  when  a  strong 
connecting  solution  of  KCl  is  used,  since  the  two  ions  of  this  salt  move 
with  the  same  speed  approximately  and  so  no  difference  of  potential  is 
set  up.    Since  the  pressures  of  the  hydrogen  ions  are  proportional  to 
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the  concentrations  of  the  ions  in  the  two  solutions,  we  can  put  C  ^  and  C] 
in  place  of  rr^   and  tt^*  and  we  have  then: 

e  =  Klog(Cj,'/CH) 
The  value  of  K  is  known  to  be  .0577  volts  when  Briggs'  logarithms  are 
used.  Hence,  if  we  measure  the  electromotive  force  between  the  two 
electrodes  and  Ch*  is  known,  that  is  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions 
in  the  acid  solution  of  known  strength,  a  simple  calculation  gives  the 
value  of  Ch  ,  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood.  Instead 
of  using  a  second  hydrogen  electrode  in  an  acid  of  known  strength,  a 
normal  calomel  mercury  electrode  of  known  electromotive  force  may  be 
used  instead.    The  current,  or  e,  is  measured  by  balancing  a  current  of 


Fia.  R5- — Enlanred  fikctrode  vessel  for  th©  PxamlnoiMon  nf  tho  bydnogen  Inn  CHnTit<»nt 
of  blood  or  olher  lltiuldB  coniuininK  C0».  Capuclty  in  cx>  ;  Itquld  7  c  c.  Melai  sprier; 
clips  hold  the  top  im  llrmly. 

known  strength  through  the  electrometer  against  the  curreul  between 
the  electrodes.  If  the  calomel  electrode  is  used:  e  =0,3377  +  ,0577  1»hi 
l<,i    having  the  significance  of  page  541. 

Ike  indicator  method  of  determinhig  the  hydrogen  ions.  The  gas^ 
chain  method  requires  some  experience  and  apparatus.  A  very  useful 
substitute  lor  it  is  the  indicator  method  by  which  an  approxifiiation  can 
be  made  to  the  actual  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  This  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  various  colored  substances  change  their  colors 
when  they  are  made  alkaline  or  acid,  and  the  point  at  which  the  color 
changes  in  the  different  substances  is  at  a  different  degree  of  alkalinity. 
If,  then,  it  is  known  at  what  hydrogen  ion  concentration  a  color  change 
of  any  substance  occurs  and  we  find  that  a  solution  just  produces  this 
color  change,  it  must  have  at  least  this  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions. 
If  another  indicator  can  be  found  which  does  not  change  its  color  at 
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this  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions,  but  requires  a  higher  concentration 
of  hydrogen  ions,  then,  if  the  blood  can  change  one  indicator  but  not 
another,  the  hydrogen  ion  coneeutration  of  the  blood  must  lie  between 
these  two  concentrations.  Two  such  indicatoi*s  are  litmus  and  phenol- 
phthalein.  Litmus  changes  to  a  blue  violet  when  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  ions  are  equivalent  to  a  N/10^  concentration.  In  concen- 
trations of  hydrogen  ions  greater  than  this  litmus  is  red ;  in  concentra- 
tions less  than  this  it  is  blue  violet  or  blue.  Phenolphthalein  is  still 
colorless  at  this  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions.  It  only  becomes  pink 
when  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  is  less  than  N/10^  Hence,  as  the 
blood  is  alkaline  to  litmus  and  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  its  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  must  be  between  N/10^  and  N/10^  By  finding  indicators 
which  change  between  these  two  points  and  at  other  points,  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  this  way  the  approximate  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  a 
liquid.  The  method  may  be  still  further  refined  by  the  comparison  of 
the  depth  of  color  produced  and  the  tint.  For  this  purpose  a  set  of 
tubes  are  made  up  of  which  the  concentratibns  of  hydrogen  ions  are 
known,  having  been  determined  by  the  gas-chain  method  or  in  other 
ways.  These  tubes  may  have  different  mixtures  of  Na.IIPO^  and 
NaH.PO^.  A  drop  of  the  indicator  is  added  to  these  tubes,  and  then 
the  indicator  is  added  to  the  solution  of  unknown  acidity  and  the 
unknown  is  matched  against  the  colors  of  the  known  tubes  until  one 
is  found  to  match.  The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the 
unknown  tube  will  then  be  equal  to  that  in  the  known  mixture,  or  it 
will  lie  between  two  of  the  standards.  Of  course,  this  method  cannot 
be  used  with  an  already  highly  colored  liquid  like  the  blood,  but  it  may 
be  used  with  the  urine  or  lymph,  blood  plasma  or  gastric  juice  or  other 
body  fluids  little  colored. 

The  following  table  shows  the  concentration  of  H  ions  at  which  the 
different  indicators  undergo  their  color  changes.  The  figures  under  tlie 
heading  p^^  are  the  logarithms  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  concentraLion  of  the 
IT  ions.  Thus  when  pn  is  given  as  0,11 »  it  means  that  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  equal  to  N/10^*  or  NXlO~'"« 

L    Hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  standard  solutions  of  adda  (MichaellB). 


Hi  i«tl»3 

Acetic  acid  nt  18o 

CoDcentratlon 

EI  ions  X  N 

Pfl 

Con  cent  rat  ton 

Conctnlratioa 
n  ioni  X  N 

Pe 

1.0 
0,1 
0.01 
0.001 

0.78x10^*      1 
0.91  X  10' 
0.9GxlO-« 
OJBxIO* 

OJl 

1.04         I 
2.02         , 
3.01 

1.0 
0.1 
0.01 
OOOi 

0,42x10-^ 

0.13  X  10-« 
0  42x10-' 
0.13x10* 

2.38 
2.89 
3.38 
3.89 
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2     Hydrogen  ion  concentrakiona  of  different  salt  mixtures  for  use  in  the  indi- 
cator   method. 


Acetic  accl  anrl  Na  acetate 
O0-6O0 

Primary  and  aMondnry  Na  phos] 
Jo 

phate 

Acelic  ucid 

Litcr«  con- 
taining 1 
gram  mot) 

Acetates 
diiutJion 

Ccinceiitration 
11  jom  X  N 

1 

Pu 

NflFlgPO^ 

m/3 
dilation 

NajjHPO^ 

m/3 
dilutioit 

PoncpDtratl&n 

Pu 

1 

32 

5jex]o-* 

3,24 

1 

32 

0.54xlO-» 

5.19 

1 

16 

2.83  X  lO* 

3  54 

1 

10 

0.32x10^' 

5.49 

1 

8 

L44x]0* 

3.84 

1 

H 

0.16x10* 

5.80 

1 

4 

0.72  X  10-' 

4.4 

1 

4 

O.SOxlO' 

6.10 

1 

2 

0.36  X  lO-* 

444 

1 

2 

0.40x10-' 

G.40 

1 

LSOxlO'* 

474 

1 

0.20x10-' 

6.70 

2 

0.90x10-' 

6.05 

2 

LO    xlO-' 

7.00 

4 

0.45  X  10-' 

5.35 

4 

0.50  X  10*' 

7.30 

8 

0.22  xlO' 

5M 

8 

0.25x10-' 

7.80 

16 

0,11  xlO* 

5.96 

IG 

0  12x10^' 

7.92 

32 

0.56x10' 

C.25 

32 

0.61  x  10  • 

8,21 

64 

0.28  X  10-' 

• 

6.55 

Primary  and  secondary  HHlium  phofpbale 


Nulla  po^ 

Na^^HPO^ 

1              m/i 

n)/3 

Conceolfdimo  B  ioti*  x  N 

''h 

"              dUution 

dilinion 

1 

32 

077x10" 

5.11 

1 

16 

0,38x10' 

£.42 

1 

S 

0.10  xlO-' 

6.72 

1 

4 

0.96x10-' 

6.02           H 

1 

2 

0.48  X  10-' 

6,32          ■ 

1 

0.24x10* 

6.02          ■ 

2 

I.20xi0-T 

6.92          ■ 

4 

0.60x10'* 

7.22          ■ 

8 

0.30x10-' 

7.52          ■ 

16 

0.15  X  10-' 

7.82          V 

32 

0.75  xlO- 

8.12 

NH^OB  I80 

NHjOO  and  NH^Cl  at  I80 

Con  c«Ti:t  ration 

Concent  raliun 

Ptl 

NB4OH 

NH^Cl 

^onctniration 

^ 

Ht 

U  loiifl 

dilalfon 

rhlntion 

H  lann 

LO 

1.8   xlO»' 

11.74 

32 

1 

1.02  X  10-' 

7.09 

0.1 

0.67xl0-'» 

11.24        ' 

10 

1 

0.51x10-* 

8.29 

0.0 1 

L8    xlO-" 

10.74 

8 

1 

0.20x10-' 

8.50 

0.001 

0.57x10-** 

10.24 

4 

1 

0.11  xIO-» 

8.68  ■ 

2 

1 

0.64  X  10'  , 

9.19  ■ 

1 

1 

0.33  xlO-' 

9.49  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

O,10xlO-» 

9.60  ■ 

1 

4 

0.80x10-^' 

lOJO  * 
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KaOH  at  I80 


CouceulritLion 

Cootentriiiloo  H  loui 

pb 

1.0 
_                0.1 

m         o.Qi 
W         0.001 

0.754  xl0-»* 
0.65    xW** 
QM    xlO-" 
0.59    xl0-»' 

U.12 
13.10 
12.21 
11.23 

The  mean  value  of  the  hydrogen  ion  content  of  defibrinated  mam- 
malian bload  at  room  temperature,  i.e.,  about  18-20"  C,  has  been  found 
to  be  between  GXlO"*  and  2XlO-«  (p  jj— 7.2— 7.7).  If  the  dissociation 
constant  of  water  at  this  temperature  is  0.72XlO~^''>  the  OH  ion  con- 
centration of  the  blood  would  be  1.2X10-'  to  3.6X10-".  The  blood  is, 
therefore,  a  very  weakly  alkaline  fluid.  The  concentration  of  the  hydro- 
gen ions  depends,  however,  on  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 
Thus  at  38.5°  C.  for  defibrinated  ox  bhiod  Hasselbalch  and  Lundsgaard 
got  the  following  values:  At  this  tempeniture  the  dissociation  constant  of 
water,  that  is  the  product  of  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ion  concentra- 
tion, is  2.7XlO-*^  so  that  Pg  of  water  is  6JS. 

CO,  ientlun  Po^dnefti)  valiie) 

30  miD.  7.45 

40   "  7^8 

50   *'  V.31 

An  increase  in  the  COj  increases  the  hydrogen  ion  content. 

The  suspension  of  blood  corpuscles  has  a  higher  concentration  of 
hydrogen  ions,  the  serum  a*  lower,  than  the  whole  blood  when  under 
the  same  pressure  of  CO,,    Sorensen  gives  the  following  figures: 

CO,  loiisioD  Pn  Bcram  pg   corpascla  p^w  hole  blood 

Mm  Hg.  BtiBpctiBioii 

13  4  7.88 

19.7  7.56 

29.5  7.08 

30.0  7.42 

41,0  7,03 

41,7  7.03  7.31 

53.5  6.96 

54.0  7.60  7.28 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  most  of  the  acid  neutralizing  substances 
are  in  the  serum.  Venous  blood  contains  at  least  twice  as  many  hydro- 
gen ions  as  arterial  blood.  Henderson  showed  that  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  only  slightly  altered  in  passing  from  18*  to 
38.5'.  Since  the  value  of  the  dissociation  constant  of  water  increases 
from  0,72 — 2.7xl0~*'*  within  these  same  temperature  limits,  it  is  clear 
that  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  must  enormously 
increase  in  passing  from  18"  to  38°.  The  product  of  the  concentration 
of  tiie  hydrogen  and  the  hydroxyl  ions  is  a  constant.  The  concentration 
of  the  hydroxyl  ions  at  35"  is  at  least  twice  or  thrice  that  at  18",  and 
it  increases  15-20  per  cent,  in  rising  from  38*  to  42'.    It  is  obvious,  since 
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oxidation  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions, 
that  combustion  or  respiration  must  be  far  more  intense  in  fever  than 
at  normal  temperatures.  Blood  is,  moreover,  but  a  type  of  a  tissue. 
The  elements  controlling  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  are  the  same  as 
those  which  control  the  alkalinity  of  the  cells.  A  rise  of  temperature 
in  fever  probably  increases  the  bydroxyl  ion  concentration  of  the  body 
cells  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  blood.  The  hydrogen  ion  concen 
tration  of  the  blood  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  sea-water,  but  as 
a  rule  sea- water  is  a  little  more  alkaline,  particularly  in  the  south. 

The  number  of  H  ions  in  the  Mood  keeps  remarkably  constant.  This 
is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  three  factors :  namely,  the  presence  in  the 
plasma  of  the  salts  of  three  weak  acids — carbonic,  phosphoric  and  pro- 
tein. The  first  of  these  is  present  in  the  largest  number  of  molecules 
probably  and  is  the  most  important.  When  acid  enters  blood  it  reacts 
with  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  acid  phos- 
phates. The  carbonic  acid  is  removed  through  the  lungs  very  quickly, 
and  the  kidneys  purap  out  the  acid  phospliates,  restoring  the  blood  to  its 
proper  alkalinity.  Any  rise  of  H  ions  in  the  blood  at  once  stimulates 
the  respiratory  center  and  leads  to  the  eluninaticn  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood, — Since  the  relative  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  helps  determine  whether  liquid  shall  pass 
from  the  blood  to  the  tissue,  or  vice  versa,  and  since  the  activity  of  every 
body  cell  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  it,  any  change  in 
the  water  content  at  once  altering  its  activity,  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  blood  is  of  great  importance  in  its  functioning.  It  is  obviously 
desirable  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  shall  be  kept  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  water 
leaving  the  body  in  the  lungs,  urine  and  through  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
siderable income  of  water  from  foods  and  drink  and  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  foods.  It  is  one  function  of  the  kidneys  to  keep 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  as  constant  as  possible.  The  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  plasma  or  the  whole  blood  is  determined  by  the  freezing 
point  method,  which  has  already  been  described  (page  201).  The  deter 
mination  may  be  made  with  only  a  few  c.c,  of  blood  by  the  Wilson  modi 
fication  of  this  method.  The  freezing  point  of  the  blood  of  various 
mammals  is  as  follows : 

Mummal  F»««ing  point 

Man     —  0,526*       (Varies  A%2-M5} 

Ox     0.5«S         (       "       .543,662) 

Horse 0.564 

Rabbit 0,o92 

Sheep    0.619 

, Pig 0,615 

H      Dog 0.571 

■     Cat  .,.. ..         0.638 
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oxidation  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions, 
that  combustion  or  respiration  must  be  far  more  intense  in  fever  than 
at  normal  temperatures.  Blood  is,  moreover,  but  a  type  of  a  tissue. 
The  elements  controlling  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  are  the  same  as 
those  which  control  the  alkalinity  of  the  cells.  A  rise  of  temperature 
in  fever  probably  increases  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  of  the  body 
cells  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  blood.  The  hydrogen  ion  concen 
tration  of  the  blood  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  sea-water,  but  a> 
a  rule  sea-water  is  a  little  more  alkaline,  particularly  in  the  south. 

The  number  of  H  ions  in  the  blood  keeps  remarkably  constant.  This 
is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  three  factors:  namely,  the  presence  in  the 
plasma  of  the  salts  of  three  weak  acids — ^carbonic,  phosphoric  and  pro- 
tein. The  first  of  these  is  present  in  the  largest  number  of  molecules 
probably  and  is  the  most  important.  When  acid  enters  blood  it  reacts 
with  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  acid  phos- 
phates. The  carbonic  acid  is  removed  through  the  lungs  very  quickly, 
and  the  kidneys  pump  out  the  acid  phosphates,  restoring  the  blood  to  its 
proper  alkalinity.  Any  rise  of  H  ions  in  I  he  blood  at  once  stimulates 
the  respiratory  center  and  leads  to  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood. — Since  the  relative  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  helps  determine  whether  liquid  shall  pass 
from  the  blood  to  the  tissue,  or  vice  versa,  and  since  the  activity  of  every 
body  cell  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  it,  any  change  in 
the  water  content  at  once  altering  its  activity,  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  blood  is  of  great  importance  in  its  functioning.  It  is  obviously 
desirable  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  shall  be  kept  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  water 
leaving  the  body  in  the  lungs,  urine  and  through  the  skin^  and  the  con- 
siderable income  of  water  from  foods  and  drink  and  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  foods.  It  is  one  function  of  the  kidneys  to  keep 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  as  constant  as  possible.  The  osraotit* 
pressure  of  the  plasma  or  the  whole  blood  is  determined  by  the  freezinp 
point  method,  which  has  already  been  described  (page  201).  The  deter 
mination  may  be  made  with  only  a  few  cc.  of  blood  by  the  Wilson  modi 
fication  of  this  method*  Th^  freezing  point  of  the  blood  of  variouR 
mammals  is  as  follows: 

Mitmni.I  Free*.nKiK,lot 

Man     —  0^520*       {Variee  .482%W5) 

Ox 0.585         (       "       .543.662) 

Horae     0,304 

Rabbit O.J>»2 

Sheep , , .  . .  0,619 

Pig    0.615 

Dog 0.571 

Cat   0.638 
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The  freezing  point  of  mammaliao  blood  is,  hence,  about  — 0.6'  C. 
This  depression  of  the  freezing  point  would  mean  an  osmotic  pressure  of 
0.6/1.85X22.4  atmospheres,  or  7.3  atmospheres.  This  is  about  equal  to 
a  one-third  molecular  sugar  solution.  This  osmotic  pressure  is  subject 
to  some  variation  even  in  the  same  individual.  Thus  Koeppe  found  in 
himself  the  freezing  point  to  be  as  follows: 

Freezing  point  Freesfng  point 

A  A 

0  A,M. , .  * . .  —  .535*  Morning  fasting  9  A.ic.  .*,...  —  0.581* 

12   It.     .,._....,.,..., 668  lly^  A,M 0.612 

1%  P.M.  (After  dinner) 585  1%  p.m 0.651 

6%  P.M.   628  2  P.M.  (After  dinner)   0.617 

The  secretion  of  the  gastrie  and  intestinal  juices  thus  increases  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood.  In  a  fistula  dog  this  in^crease  may  be  quite 
marked.     (See  page  346.) 

The  arterial  blood  has  generally  a  slightly  lower  osmotic  pressure 
than  the  venous  blood.    The  difference  is  not  marked  (Nolf ) : 


Carotid 
A 
—  .574* 
.680 
.672 
.695 
.591 
.507 


Jagular 

{HDCoaffalileil  blood) 

A 

—  .580« 

.687 

.57e 

.697 
,593 
.565 


The  portal  vein  has  a  lower  osmotic  pressure  than  the  hepatic  vein 
(Fano  and  Botazsi) : 

Dog's  blood 

Hepatic  Tdn 


Foitit  Tela 

A 

,092 

.017 

.602 


A 
.722 

.607 
.633 


The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  is  due  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
to  the  crystalloids  it  contains,  to  the  salts,  sugar,  urea,  etc.,  but  the 

proteins  also  contribute  somewhat  to  it. 

In  cholera,  or  in  very  hot,  dry  regions,  the  blood  may  have  its  osmotic 
pressure  markedly  increased.  Its  viscosity  increases  at  the  same  time. 
hence  the  necessity  of  diluting  it  either  with  water  or  salt  solutions. 

The  tissue  fluids  of  invertebrates  and  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
have  the  freezing  points  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  great  difference  between  the  cartilaginons  (Selachians)  and  bony 
fishes  is  seen  in  the  table.  The  former  have  very  little  control  over 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  their  body  fluids.  Their  blood  is  about  the  sanje 
freezing  point  as  that  of  the  sea- water.  In  teleosts  partial  control  ia 
attained,  so  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  their  body  fluids  is  lower  than 
that  of  sea-water  in  the  sea-fishes,  and  higher  than  that  of  fresh-water 
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W  ID  the  f resh-water  fishes.  This  independence  of  the  medium  is  in  some 
fishes  so  complete  that,  like  the  salmon,  they  can  pass  from  sea- water 
to  fresh- water*  It  would  seem  that  the  covering  of  the  gills  of  fishes 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  permits  gases  to  pass  but  not  water.  In 
Selachians  a  considerable  part  of  the  osmotic  pressure  is  due  to  the 
urea  in  the  blood,  which  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  1.5  per  cent. 
The  osmotic  pressure  due  to  the  urea  would  be  about  5.5  atmospheres. 
The  total  pressure  is  about  27,8  atmospheres.  The  osmotic  pressure  of 
human  urine  is  about  that  of  sea-water.     A  =: — 1.3-2.3*, 

Fbeezino  Points  of  the  Fluids  of  Some  Invertebrates  and  Vebtebbatkb 

(Botazzi). 

EA 

Cwl^'nterates:        Alcyonmm  patmfttum   .,,...,. ...,,^-2,198 

Ecbinoderms :         Aetropt'cten  aurantiacus * 2.312 

WormB:  Sipunciihia    nudus     ,,  2.31 

Crusta(%ii :  Maja  squinado » * .  2.36 

Homarus  vulgaris  , . , , , ,  2.29      • 

Cephalopoda:  Octopus  macropus  , , ,  2.24 

Selacbiana:  Torp<^do  Tnarinorata 2.26 

Musk4u9  vulgaria 2.36 

Trygon  violncea 2.44 

Teleoats;  Charai  puntrrzzo *......  1 .04 

Ccma    gigna 1.035 

I  Crenilabnia  pavo   .,  0.74-0.76 

Box  aalpa    0.82^0.88 

ReptUia:  TbaUssoclielya  carelta 0.61 

FrcKh  water  forms   (Fredericq,  etc.) 

CniBtacea:  Astacua  fluviatilis   0.80 

Teleoata:  Anguilla  vulgaris 0.5S-0.69 

Barbut  fluvintilia 0.475  0.568 

\  Lenfiecug  lobula 0.45 

Perca  fluviatiUa 0.512 

Amphibia:  Rana  pscuJimta   0.465 

BalatDandra  maculosa 0.479 

RepUiiat  Emya  europea 0.474 

Conductivity  of  the  blood.— The  conductivity  of  the  blood  is  of 
interest  mainly  because  it  enables  a  computation  of  the  volume  of  the 
corpuscles  in  the  blood*  The  conductivity  is  due  to  the  salts  in  the 
plasma.  The  corpuscles  occupy  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  the  plasma, 
but  have  almost  no  conductivity,  so  that  the  conductivity  of  the  plasma 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood.  If  the  conductivity  of  the  plasma  is 
determined  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  blood  on  the  other,  the 

(volume  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  (Stewart) : 
Y^  is  the  volume  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  volume  of  100;  A^^  the 
conductivity  of  the  blood,  and  A,  the  conductivity  of  the  serum. 
■  Enzymes  of  the  blood* — The  blood  plasma  contains  many  different 
enzjTues.  Indeed,  the  blood  plasma  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  dilute, 
liquid,  not  organized  cell  protoplasm,  having  in  it  many  of  the  cell 
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substances  and  showing  many  of  the  processes  of  cell  metabolism.  The 
blood  plasma,  like  the  plasma  of  cells,  contains  enzymes,  and  among 
these  bodies  are  some  proteolytic  enzymes  of  which  the  importance  in 
immunity  and  to  the  body  is  fundamental. 

1.  Amylase.  There  is  always  present  a  very  small  quantity  of  an 
enzyme  which  converts  glycogen  or  starch  to  a  reducing  sugar.  This 
enzyme  is  present  in  very  small  amounts.  It  is  increased  if  dextrins, 
or  starch  or  glycogen,  are  injected  into  the  blood,  or  if  these  are  fed 
in  large  amounts.  It  is  increased  very  much  if  the  pancreas  ducts  be 
ligatured.  It  is  believed  that  this  enzyme  comes,  at  least  in  part,  from 
the  pancreas,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  since  such  enzymes  are  present  in 
many  other  tissues  such  as  the  liver,  the  salivary  glands,  the  white  blood 
cells,  that  the  enzyme  is  derived,  in  part,  from  other  sources. 

2.  Inverfin.  This  is  also  present  in  small  quantities,  but  increases 
wheiniarge  amounts  of  cane  sugar  are  fed,  or  when  cane  sugar  is  injected 
directly  into  the  blood.  The  amount  present,  however,  is  extremely 
small,  the  inverting  power  of  the  senira  being  very  slight.  Slight  acidifi- 
cation greatly  increases  the  activity  of  this  enzyme. 

3.  Ghjcohjiic  enzyme.  The  blood  plasma  always  has  some  power  of 
destruction  of  glucose.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  glycolytic 
enzyme.  "Wliat  is  made  of  the  glucose,  whether  it  is  converted  into 
isomaltose,  or  Avhcther  alcohol,  lactic  acid  or  other  substances  are  formed 
from  it,  is  uncertain.  The  amount  of  the  glycolytic  power  is  said  by 
Lepine,  who  has  principally  studied  this  question,  and  by  Slosse  to  be 
reduced  in  diabetes. 

4.  Lipases  are  also  present.  These  have  their  origin  perhaps  in  the 
pancreas. 

5.  Proteolytic  enzymes.  These  are  found  normally  in  the  plasma, 
together  with  their  antibodies:  that  is,  substances  which  prevent  or 
inhibit  their  action.  Thus  there  is  always  present  in  serum  or  plasma 
an  anti-pepsin,  anti-rennin  and  anti-trypsin.  These  digestive  enzymea 
are  thus  rendered  inactive.  Where  they  come  from,  whether  they  are 
reabsorbed  from  the  intestine  in  digestion  or  from  the  glands  in  which 
they  are  formed  is  still  uncertain.  Blood  plateiets  contain  or  yield  a 
good  deal  of  proteolytic  enzyme  {Abderhalden  and  Deetjen).  A  very 
fundamental  observation  has  recently  been  made  by  Abderhalden, 
an  observation  which  may  go  far  toward  clearing  up  some  obscure  facts 
of  immunity.  He  has  found  that  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  strange 
proteins  of  any  kind  leads  to  the  appearance  in  the  blood  within  24 
hours  of  enzymes  which  will  digest  the  albumoses,  formed  by  acid  hydrol- 
ysis from  those  proteins  injected,  and  they  will  not  split  other  albu- 
rooses.  This  fact  he  has  applied  to  the  detection  of  pregnancy.  It  was 
found  that  the  blood  serum  of  a  pregnant  woman,  or  other  mammal, 
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has  the  property  of  digesting  the  albumose-peptone  mixture  made  by 
hydrolyziog  the  placental  tissue  of  that  mammal  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  albumose  is  prepared  in  the  following  way :  The  tissue  or  protein  to 
be  tested,  in  this  case  placenta!  tissue,  is  ground  fine  in  a  meat-chopper 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  48  hours  in  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  at  room 
temperature.  The  material  is  diluted,  neutralized,  filtered^  boiled,  fil- 
tered, and  the  albumoses  precipitated  by  saturating  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  is  freed  from  sulphate  by  dialysis.  One  c.e.  is  then  mixed 
with  1  c.e.  of  blood  serum,  diluted  to  fill  the  tube  of  a  polariscope  and 
placed  at  35"  C.  Any  digestion  oeeurring  is  shown  by  the  change  in 
rotatory  power.  This  change  is  very  slight  and  the  observation  must  be 
carefully  controlled,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 

Another  method  consists  in  allowing  the  digestion  to  take  place  in  a 
collodion  tube.  The  products  of  the  digestion  are  dialyzed  out,  the 
dialyzate  is  concentrated  and  the  presence  of  amino-acids  or  proteins 
shown  by  the  ninhydrin  reaction. 

By  the  optical  method  it  has  been  possible  to  differentiate  pregnancy 
from  various  tumors,  and  the  method  promises  to  be  of  value  in  diag- 
nosis as  well  as  of  great  theoretical  interest.  It  has  been  found  that 
any  kind  of  protein,  when  injected,  produces  an  enzyme  in  the  blood 
which  splits  the  albumose  from  that  protein,  but  not  from  others. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  power  of  the 
body  to  make  a  special  enzyme  whicli  will  digest  the  albumoses  of  the 
kind  of  protein  which  calls  it  into  existence,  but  no  others?  How  is  it 
possible  for  the  body  to  know  at  once  how  to  make  an  enzyme  which 
fits  the  particular  protein  injected,  but  no  other,  and  to  do  this  at  the 
first  attempt  for  a  protein  it  and  its  ancestors  have  probably  never  met 
before  t  Possibly  the  enzymes  are  in  each  case  formed  from  the  proteins 
themselves,  and  lience  resemble  the  proteins  from  which  they  came  so 
closely  that  they  fit  them  best. 

6.  Cholest erases.  These  split  the  cholesterin  esters.  They  are  pres- 
ent in  tlie  blood  corpuscles. 

Proteins  of  the  blood  plasma, — The  plasma  of  mammalian  blood  is 
obtained  by  centrifugalizing  blood  which  has  been  rendered  non- 
coagulable  by  potassium  oxalate,  sodium  fluoride,  hirudin  or  other  means. 
Such  mammalian  blood  plasma  contains  normally  5-8  per  cent,  of 
coagulable  proteins.  These  proteins  are  serum  albumin,  or  seralbumin  as 
it  is  called;  serum  globulin,  or  serglobulin;  and  fibrinogen.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  their  varying  ease  of  precipitation  with 
acids  or  neutral  salts.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  three  substances 
vary  under  different  conditions,  but  are  approximately  as  follows: 

FibriiiogGn 0.15-0.6 

Sennn  clobulin 3.8 
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The  fibrinogen  is  subject  to  the  widest  variation,  since  whenever  there 
is  prolonged  leucoeytosis  or  suppuration  anywhere  in  the  body,  the 
fibrinogen  increases  and  may  double  or  quintuple  or  even  increase  to 
eight  times  its  normal  amount,  reaching  as  much  as  0.9  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  blood  or  approximately  1.6  per  cent,  of  the  plasma.  (Author's 
observations.)  It  is  the  impression  of  the  authoFj  although  no  definite 
study  of  this  matter  has  been  made,  that  young  animals  generally  have 
more  fibrinogen  in  their  blood  than  old  animals. 

The  relative  proportions  of  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  are 
reported  to  be  different  in  different  animals  and  in  the  same  animal 
under  different  conditions,  but  there  is  no  method  which  permits  a 
sharp  separation  of  the  two  bodies,  hence  all  observations  of  their 
relative  amounts  are  open  to  serious  question. 

Fibrinogen,  Fibrinogen  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  three  proteins. 
It  is  almost  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  the  plasma  with 
sodium  chloride;  or  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  acetic 
acid.  It  is  also  easily  precipitated  by  water.  It  coagulates,  also>  at  the 
lowest  temperature,  becoming  insoluble  at  56*-60*  C.  under  the  usual 
conditions  of  the  plasma.  It  is  rendered  insoluble  and  converted  into 
fibrin,  undergoing  some  change  as  yet  unknown,  by  various  agents  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  catalytic  agents,  or  enzymes,  and  found  in  all 
cells.  These  agents,  w^hatever  their  nature,  are  called  fibrin  ferment, 
or  thrombin.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  they  are  enzymes,  and 
strong  reasons  have  been  given  by  Howell  for  doubting  that  they  actu- 
ally are. 

Serum  globulin.  Although  the  globulins  are  ordinarily  defined  as 
being  insoluble  in  water  and  precipitated  from  their  salt  solutions  by 
dialysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  globulin  of  the  blood  from 
the  albumin  in  this  way.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  globulin  is 
separated  by  dialysis  of  the  serum.  This  small  fraction  is  sometimes 
treated  as  a  separate  protein  and  called  eu-globulin  (eu  meaning  well) ; 
the  name  signifying  that  it  is  a  t>T)ical  globulin,  A  much  larger  amount 
of  globulin  is  precipitated  by  diluting  the  serum  several  times  with 
water  and  then  mixing  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  This  fraction,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  water, 
but  is  by  half  saturation  by  ammonium  sulphate,  is  called  pseudo- 
globvilin.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  are  distinct  proteins,  or 
whether  the  pseudo-globulin  fraction  continues  to  give  small  quantities' 
of  eu-globulin.  The  ease  with  which  the  proteins  change  their  solu- 
bilities? makes  it  very  dif!icult  to  settle  a  point  of  this  nature.  The  con* 
tent  of  amino-acids  in  the  two  fractions  is  approximately  the  same.  The 
globulin  may  be  protected  from  precipitation  by  dialysis  by  the  presence 
of  some  other  colloid.     The  precipitate  obtained  by  salting  out  tha 
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globulin  13  always  strongly  impregnated  witli  a  phospbolipin  (Hardy). 
To  separate  this  it  is  necessary  to  extract  it  with  alcohol. 

I  Serum  globulin  is  a  simple,  white,  coagulable  protein,  coagulating 
in  the  plasma  or  in  3  per  cent,  salt  solution  at  75*.  It  is  soluble 
in  salt  solutions,  but  is  partially  precipitated  by  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic or  acetic  acid.  It  is  electro-negative  for  the  most  part,  and  prob- 
ably exists  in  the  plasma  as  the  sodium  salt.  Its  name  comes  from  its 
supposititious  origin  from  the  white  blood  globules  (A.  Schmidt). 

The  tlifference  in  the  composition  of  the  globulin  and  albumin  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  their  basic  amino-acids.  The  albumin  contains  far 
more  of  the  basic  amino-acids  than  the  globulin, 

^L  Ik  100  Grams  Ash- Free  Protein    (Lock  and  Thomai). 

^H  Seniid  albumin        Scrum  Scrum  vsK-tn 

^M  (itwerage)  globulin  1        globalitt2  *^"*"" 

■  Histidine    3.48  1.45  1.74  2.S5 

■  Arginine 4.67  4.61  4.07  6.52 

■  Lysine   H.OS  6.75  6.72  7.40 

^^B  ToUl 19.23  12.71  12.53  15.77 

H  Serum  albumin.  This  simple  protein  resembles  serum  globulin 
"  closely,  it  coagulates  at  about  the  same  temperature^  but  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated from  the  serum  by  saturation  of  the  latter  with  magnesium 
sulphate,  or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  but  it  pre- 
cipitates if  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin,  which  is  half  saturated  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid*  The  precipitate  con- 
sists of  a  sulphate  of  the  albumin. 

Origin  and  function  of  the  plasma  proteins, — The  function  of  the 

k  blood  proteins  is  still  a  matter  of  investigation.  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  protein  food  of  the  tissues,  but  this  does  not  seem 
BO  probable  since  the  presence  of  amino-acids  in  the  blood  has  been 
shown  and  the  radical  differences  between  blood  and  tissue  proteins 
have  become  clear.  There  never  has  been  any  evidence  of  the  consump- 
tion of  these  proteins  by  the  tissue  cells.  The  whole  matter  of  their 
nutritive  value  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine.  One  function 
they  undoubtedly  have:  they  give  to  the  plasma  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant properties^  its  viscosity.  This  is  the  function  of  the  proteins 
in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  for  it  is  the  proteins  which  give  the 
structure,  the  jelly  nature,  to  protoplasm ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  pro- 
teins which  determine  the  viscosity  of  the  protoplasm.  Similarly  in  the 
blood,  which  is  a  li\ing  tissue,  the  proteins  contribute  to  the  viscosity, 
a  matter  of  much  importance  in  determining  the  peripheral  resistance. 
The  proteins  of  the  plasma  resemble  the  proteins  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  in  other  ways.  As  they  occur  in  the  blood,  they  are  in  union  with 
phosph  oil  pins,  and  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  proteins  of  the 
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body  cells  generally  and  of  all  forms  of  protoplasma  are  similarly  joined 
to  lipin.  Just  as  the  blood  cljanges  its  viscosity  with  the  greatest  ease, 
at  one  time  becoming:  more  fluid  and  at  another  more  solid,  so  do  we 
st*e  tlie  same  properties  in  the  cell.  The  eel!  protoplasm  clots  like  the 
blood.  Tlie  blood,  wlien  shed,  becomes  more  aeid,  just  as  the  proto- 
plasm when  it  dies  becomes  more  acid.  Moreover,  tliere  is  a  marked 
resemblance  between  the  cliaractcr  of  the  proteins  in  the  two  cases.  All 
tissues  of  the  mammalian  organism,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
tissues,  contain  a  protein  which  resembles,  but  is  probably  not  identical 
with,  fibrinogen,  a  protein  which  coagulates  at  56'.  Many  of  them,  also, 
contain  globulins  and  albumins,  which  resemble,  but  are  not  identical 
with,  the  proteins  of  the  plasma.  Another  important  function  of  these 
proteins  is  in  regulating  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  They  neutralize  in 
the  ways  described  on  page  545  the  acids  formed  by  the  tissue  cells,  in 
part  by  yielding  up  to  the  acids  the  alkali  metals  they  carry,  and  in 
part  by  uniting  directly  with  the  molecules  of  acid.  Both  these  func- 
tions are  in  common  with  the  proteins  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  In  fact  we 
shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  consider  the  blood  plasma  as  ^ 
very  dilute  protoplasm.  The  processes  which  occur  in  it  are  probably 
the  mirror  of  the  processes  which  occur  in  all  forms  of  living  matter. 

The  origin  of  the  plasma  proteins  is  still  uncertain.  Schmidt,  who 
worked  for  many  years  on  this  problem,  believed  that  they  came  from 
the  white  blood  corpuscles  on  the  disintegration  of  the  latter.  Similar 
but  not  identical  proteins  are  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  cells.  Probably 
more  work  has  been  done  upon  the  origin  of  fibrinogen  than  upon  any 
other  member  of  the  group.  This  substance,  because  of  its  peculiar 
property  of  clotting  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  removed  from 
the  blood,  is  most  easy  to  study,  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  various 
observers  are  nearly  as  diverse  as  the  number  of  investigators.  Some 
have  conchided  that  the  fibrinogen  is  formed  in  the  liver,  others  from 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  others  from  the  bone  marrow. 

The  problem  has  been  attacked  in  the  following  way:  If  a  dog  or 
cat  be  anesthetized,  a  cannula  put  in  the  femoral  artery  and  another  in 
the  femoral  vein,  between  one- third  and  one-half  of  the  blood  may  be 
withdraw^n  from  the  artery  without  killing  the  animal,  if  the  blood  is 
quickly  reinjected.  The  whole  blood  is  estimated  at  about  one-thirteenth 
the  body  weight.  This  blood  i.s  kept  warm  and  defibrinated  by  w^hipping, 
and  after  filtering  through  a  cloth  is  reinjected  slowdy  into  the  body.  The 
injection  must  be  slow  or  intravascular  clotting  may  occur.  If  it  does 
occur  the  clots  generally  appear  in  the  heart,  being  attached  to  the  valves 
and  cordis.  After  allowing  5  minutes  for  the  reinjected  blood  to  mix 
well  with  the  blood  in  the  body  and  the  circulation  to  recover  itself,  the 
same  amount  of  blood  is  again  withdrawTi  and  whipped  and  reinjected. 
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By  repeating  this  process  5-6  times  the  whole  time  of  defibrination  taking 
from  V/2-2V'2  hours,  about  oinc-tcnths  of  the  fibrin  of  the  Mood  is  removed 
and  so  little  remains,  i.e.,  .002-,004  per  cent.,  that  the  blood  either  will  not 
clot  at  all,  or  at  the  most  g:ives  but  a  very  weak  jelly.  The  amount  of 
fibrin  thus  recovered  is  generally  a  little  less  tlmn,  about  nine-tenths  of, 
the  amount  which  was  calculated  to  be  present  by  a  quantitative  de- 
terminal  ion  in  a  sample  of  blood  taken  at  tlic  outset  of  the  defibrination. 
This  fact  shows  that  neither  any  pronounced  destruction  nor  reforma- 
tion has  taken  place  during  t!ie  process  of  defibrination,  otherwise,  unless 
both  proL'csses  occurred  equally,  ttie  amount  recovered  would  be  less 
or  more  than  that  found.  Tlic  dolibriuatcd  animal  reforms  the  fibrin  and 
in  the  course  of  24-48  liours  the  normal  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood 
is  restored.  This  reformation  of  fibrinogen  takes  place  equally  well 
whether  the  animal  is  fed  or  is  fasting,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not 
come  from  the  proteins  of  the  food.  Whence  then  does  it  eomef  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  reformation  takes  place  with  normal, 
or  even  increased,  speed  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, or  after  ligating  off  the  brain  and  most  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
also  occurs  normally  after  making  an  Eek  fistula  which  cuts  off  all  the 
portal  blood  flow  tiirough  the  liver,  but  leaves  the  hepatic  artery  open. 
Neither  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  reproductive  organs,  lymph  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  nor  nervous  system  is  then  necessary  for  the  reformation. 
Perfusion  experiments  by  which  defibrinated  blood  is  perfused  through 
the  legs,  intestine  and  kidneys  have  shown  no  formation  of  fibrinogen  in 
these  organs.  Perfusion  through  the  liver  is  f  Iso  negative  in  the  experi- 
ments of  some,  and  positive  in  others.  The  fibrinogen  is  reformed  nor- 
mally if  the  liver  and  intestine  are  intact,  but  the  reformation  is  greatly 
reduced  if  the  intestine  is  absent.  An  examination  vjf  the  fibrinogen  con- 
tent of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
shows  that  in  all  regions  of  the  body  but  the  intestine  the  venous  blood 
has  less  fibrin  than  the  arterial.  The  portal  or  mesenteric  veins  alone 
show  generally,  but  not  always,  a  larger  amount  of  fibrinogen  than  the 
arterial  blood.  From  these  observations  it  would  appear  that  fibrinogen 
is  taken  out  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  most  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  in  particular  in  the  kidneys,  and  that  it  is  added  to  the  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  vessels  of  the  intestine  or  the  liver,  since 
some  observations  indicate  that  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  tJie  hepatic 
blood  is  greater  than  in  the  portal.  While  none  of  the  methods  of  the 
quantitative  determination  of  fibrinogen  are  quite  satisfactory  the 
results  are  so  uniform  as  to  indicate  that  the  differences  obtained  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  really  represent  actual  differences. 
The  fibrinogen  appears,  then,  to  be  added  to  the  blood  in  the  portal  area 
and  chiefly  in  the  intestine.    Whether  the  liver  is  active  or  not  in  the 


process  is  undecided.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  intestine  formed  the 
fibrinogen  from  its  own  peculiar  tissues,  except,  perhaps,  the  lymph 
tissues,  but  that  the  fibrinogen  came  probably  from  the  white  blood  cells 
and  that  the  place  of  their  destruction  was  probably  the  intestinal  area. 

The  only  method  known  to  increase  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  the 
blood  is  by  suppuration.  Any  prolonged  suppuration  anywhere  in  the 
body,  and  however  produced,  is  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood.  This  increase  may  be  enormous,  more  thao 
eight  times  the  normal  amount  being  present.  The  reason  for  this  great 
increase  in  fibrinogen  has  never  been  explained.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
part  of  the  defensive  mechanism  of  the  body  against  infections  and 
fever,  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  being  increased  thereby.  The  blood  in 
all  such  cases  nearly  always  shows  that  the  red  corpuscles  agglomerate 
and  sink  much  more  rapidly  than  norma!  so  that  the  blood  may  have  a 
coat  of  serum  or  plasma  above  the  clot  free  from  corpuscles,  the  so-called 
huffy  coat,  or  crusta  inflammatoria,  which  had  been  observed  by  the 
physicians  when  bleeding  was  common.  This  procesa  of  agglutination  of 
the  corpuscles  must  also  increase  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  and  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  speed  of  blood  flow  and  perhaps  make  conditions 
favorable  for  the  passage  of  the  white  blood  cells  out  into  the  tissues 
where  the  infection  is.  Inasmuch  as  any  great  or  prolonged  leucocytosis, 
as  in  infections,  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  fibrinogen  and  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  decomposition  of  the  leucocytes,  the 
author  drew  the  conclusion  that  probaWy  the  fibrinogen,  and  the  other 
blood  proteins  as  well,  originated  in  the  white  blood  cells. 

Opposition  to  this  view  has,  however,  been  fairly  widespread.  Both 
Nolf  and  Doyon  believe  that  the  liver  forms  the  fibrinogen.  The  reason 
for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  liver,  like  many  other  organs,  contains  a 
protein  which  may  be  extracted  and  which  coagulates  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  fibrinogen.  It  has  never  been  shown,  however,  that  this 
protein  is  fibrinogen  and  that  it  has  the  property  of  clotting  on  adding 
fibrin  ferment.  Another  fact  supporting  the  view  that  the  liver  forms 
fibrinogen  is  that  when  one  poisons  the  liver  with  phosphorus  or  chloro- 
form, so  that  there  is  extensive  degeneration  of  this  organ,  then  the 
amount  of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood  is  reduced.  These  latter  observations, 
however,  do  not  sliow  that  the  fibrinogen  is  formed  in  the  liver.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  affected  io  phosphorus 
or  chloroform  poisoning.  The  disappearance  of  the  fibrinogen  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  consumption  rose  above  the  power  of  produc- 
tion, or  that  directly  or  indirectly  other  tissues  which  produced  the 
fibrinogen  were  affected.  It  may  be  that  the  liver  forms  an  enzyme, 
which  may  digest  the  fibrinogen  and  that  on  its  destruction  this  enzyme 
gets  loose  in  the  blood. 
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There  is  still  another  possibility  of  the  origin  of  the  fibrinogen.  It 
may  be  formed  in  the  bone  marrow.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  amount 
of  activity  of  this  tissue  is  greater  after  defibrination..  And  that  is  not 
improbable.  It  is  said  also  that  fibrinogen  can  be  isolated  from  the 
bone  marrow.  Since  this  is  the  blood-forming  tissue  in  the  adult  body  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  proteins  are  derived  from  the  bone  marrow 
or  from  the  blood  eelis.  The  blood  is  a  living  tissue.  Every  living  tissue 
has  proteins  peculiar  to  that  tissue.  Were  the  proteins  the  same,  the 
chemical  processes  in  different  tissues  would  be  the  same.  But  we  know 
that  they  are  different.  Every  tissue  forms  its  own  peculiar  proteins. 
It  is  probable,  tjierefore,  that  the  blood  is  formed  by  itself.  It  makes  its 
own  proteins.  The  place  where  it  is  made  is  either  in  tlie  bone 
marrow,  which  is  the  blood-forming  organ  in  the  body,  or  by  the  dis- 
integration, that  is  the  further  differentiation,  of  the  blood  corpuseles^ 
and  in  particular  the  white  cells.  It  is  certain  that  the  white  cells,  and 
possibly  the  reds  as  well,  are  constantly  giving  off  substance  to  the  blood. 
They  disintegrate.  Their  surfaces,  as  Kite  has  shown,  are  sending  out 
constantly  great  streamers  of  protoplasm  into  the  plasma.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  they  are  constantly  contributing  to  the  protein  constitutioo 
of  this  tissue  and  that  they  keep  its  constitution  fairly  constant.  It  is 
possible  that  the  endoOielial  cells  of  the  blood  vessels  also  play  a  part 
in  this  process.  This  possibility  should  be  carefully  investigated,  but 
the  fact  that  the  reformation  of  fibrinogen  has  never  been  described  in 
the  great  number  of  perfusion  experiments  of  living  organs  with  de- 
fibrinated  blood  indicates  that  more  than  one  tissue  is  concerned  in 
this  process.  It  may  be  that  defibrinated  blood  does  not  reform  its 
proteins  on  perfusion,  because  the  raw  materials,  the  leucocytes,  are 
lacking.  A  circulation  through  the  bone  marrow  and  then  through  the 
intestinal  area  would  possibly  be  more  successful.  The  origin  of  fibrino- 
gen and  other  proteins  is  then  still  obscure  and  must  be  left  for  future 
investigations,  but  the  evidence  favors  its  origin  from  the  blood  cells,  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  and  possibly  the  blood-forming  organs,  the  bone 
marrow. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  when  the  fibrinogen  is  reformed  after 
defibrination,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  other  proteins 
of  the  blood.  That  is,  the  reformation  of  the  fibrinogen  does  not  in* 
volve  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  globulin  and  albumin,  as  would  be 
expected  if  all  three  were  formed  simultaneously  by  the  dewmposition 
of  some  cells  such  as  the  leucocytes.  However,  this  fact  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  common  origin  of  all  three  of  the  proteins,  since 
some  regulatory  mechanism  might  remove  these  proteins  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  formed.  There  is  often  a  slight  decrease  in  the  other  blood 
proteins  coinciding  with  the  reformation  of  the  fibrinogen,  from  which 
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it  might  be  inferred  that  the  fibrinogeE  was  derived  from  the  globulin, 
as  Schmidt  thought.  But  against  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
decrease  takes  place  during  the  defibrination  and  not  during  the  reforma- 
tion. It  looks  rather  as  if  some  of  the  serglobuUns  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  fibrin  and  this  is  not  impossible,  Schmidt  found  that  the 
vveiglit  of  the  fibrin  recovered  from  serum  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  paraglobuUn  to  the  serum.  The  relation  of  the  fibrinogen  to  the  other 
proteins  is  still,  therefore,  a  matter  to  be  investigated. 

Tlie  source  of  the  other  blood  proteins  is  still  more  obscure  than  that 
of  fibrinogen.  The  same  method  may  be  used  in  their  study.  The 
defibrinated  blood  may  be  centrifugalized,  the  corpuscles  suspended  in 
Ringer's  solution  and  reinjected.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  Ringer's 
solution  some  gum  arabie  to  make  the  viscosity  right.  After  several 
drawings  and  reinjections  the  blood  is  nearly  freed  from  the  proteins. 
The  course  of  their  reappearance  can  then  be  watched.  The  method  is 
tedious  and  time-consuming.  It  is  found  that  the  paraglobulin  and 
albumin  will  be  reformed  in  about  the  same  time  as  is  required  for  the 
reformation  of  the  fibrinogen.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  these 
proteins. 

Function  of  the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels, — It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book  to  raise  questions  and  if  possible  to  raise  more,  by 
far,  than  it  answers.  The  question  must  occur  to  every  student  of 
physiology  what  is  the  function  of  the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels t 
These  are  generally  thought  of  as  passive  tubes  for  the  transportation 
of  the  blood,  but  we  must  now  consider  them  as  living  things.  They 
have  a  good  nerve  supply.  What  is  the  function  of  these  nerve  libera 
distributed  to  the  capillaries  of  the  body?  The  vascular  and  lymphatic 
endothelium  is  a  great  organ,  a  living  tissue,  penetrating  all  the  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  probably  not  passive  since  it  certainly  plays 
a  part  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  It  must  be  constantly  interacting 
with  the  blood,  changing  its  composition,  possibly  affecting  its  viscosity, 
controlling  the  secretion  of  lymph,  and  possibly  contributing  hormones 
of  importance  to  the  body.  What  substances  does  it  require  for  its  nutri- 
tion T  Does  it,  like  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  send  out  into  the  stream 
fine  processes?  Does  it  take  fibrinogen  out  of  the  blood  and  put  it  int 
If  it  controls  the  viscosity,  m  its  relation  to  the  clotting  implies,  how 
does  it  do  it!  Is  it  by  shedding  fibrin  ferment t  By  secreting  enzymes 
specifically  suited  to  the  blood  proteins?  Is  it  in  these  cells  that  the 
strange  proteins  injected  into  the  blood  are  imprisoned  and  do  they  form 
the  specific  enzymes  which  appear  in  the  blood  when  strange  proteins  are 
injected?  Do  they  form  the  precipitins  and  immune  bodies?  Is  their 
activity  controlled  by  the  nervous  system?  Are  they  actively  phago- 
cytic ?    Do  they  change  their  adhesiveness  as  the  corpuscles  do,  so  that 
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bacteria  and  other  cells  will  stick  to  them  ?  Here  is  an  organ  coextensive 
with  the  body  of  which  we  know  very  little.  Who  knows  but  that  some 
great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  may 
not  be  solved  by  its  study.  In  the  text^books  of  the  future  it  may  be 
that  more  than  a  chapter  must  be  given  to  this  tissue  of  whose  chemistry, 
metabolism  and  function  we  are  so  profoundly  ignorant. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MASTER  TISSUE  OF  THE  BODY. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


I 


CHEMISTRY  AND  METABOLISM  OP  THE  MASTER  TISSUE  OP  THE  BODY, 

The  brain  and  nenrous  system  control,  either  directly  by  nerve  im- 
pulses or  indirectly  through  the  blood  stream,  the  metabolism  and  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are,  hence,  the  master 
tissue  of  the  body.  Wliile  the  greater  part  of  the  metabotisni  of  the 
body  is  muscular  metabolism,  the  muscles  by  their  bulk  dominating 
the  character  of  the  metabolism  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  superior 
reactivity  or  irrilability  of  the  nervous  tissue  enables  it  to  control  or 
to  set  the  pace  for  all  the  other  tissues. 

The  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  from  almost 
every  point  of  view  the  most  absorbing  and  interesting  of  the  problems 
of  physiological  chemistry.  In  the  evolution  of  the  vertebrates  it  seems 
to  have  been  this  tissue  more  than  any  other  upon  which  the  attacks  of 
natural  sctection  have  been  directed.  Between  the  marsupials  and  the 
placenta!  mammals  the  chief  difTerence  is  not  so  much  a  change  of  form 
or  structure  of  the  body  as  it  has  been  a  change  in  capacity  of  the  skull ; 
a  change  in  brain  power.  And  the  marsupials  were,  undoubtedly;  in  this 
respect,  superior  to  the  monotremes.  It  is  brains  which  have  won  sur- 
vival in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Evolution,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  vertebrates,  is  especially  characterized  by  the  steady  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  its  increase  in  amount  and  complexity.  Con- 
comitant with  this  perfecting  has  corae  the  development  of  memory, 
self -consciousness  and  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  how  extraor- 
dinarily small  was  the  amount  of  nervous  tissue  in  the  gigantic  Dino- 
saurs, reptiles  which  once  must  have  dominated  creation.  But  they 
were  undoubtedly  supplanted  by  their  more  clever  though  smaller  rela- 
tives. The  vertebrates  differ  from  the  invertebrates,  also»  as  profoundly 
in  the  amount  of  nervous  tissue  they  contain  as  in  any  other  way.  The 
circum esophageal  ring  of  nervous  matter  of  the  invertebrate  is  re- 
placed by  the  great  ganglia  of  the  vertebrate  brain.  In  fact  the  whole 
of  evolution  is  characterized  by  the  steady  development  of  the  nervous 
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system  and  by  the  steady  developinent  of  no  other  tissue.  The  power 
of  adapting  the  organism  to  a  elianging  environrapnt  has  been  the  prob- 
lem nature  has  had  to  solve.  It  solved  it  by  the  development  of  a  tissue 
of  the  body  which  should  be  most  irritable,  which  should  control  the 
other  tissues  and  which,  havinof  memory,  could  profit  by  experience. 
Adaptability  of  organisms  was  the  end  sought  and  this  was  obtained  by 
the  selection  of  the  function  of  irritability..  The  nervous  tissue  and  it 
alone  shows,  hence,  a  fairly  steady  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  animals.  It  is  by  means  of  his  nervous  system  and  in  that  re- 
spect only  that  man  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  world. 

Not  only  has  the  nervous  system  been  the  point  of  attack  of  natural 
selection  and  so  has  played  a  predominant  part  in  evolution,  but  it  is 
also  of  the  highest  importance  in  embryological  development.  Since  it 
is  to  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  metabolism  of  all  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body,  it  is  almost  or  quite  the  first  of  the  tissues  to  be  set  apart 
in  embryogenic  development.  Its  development  appears,  according  to 
Child,  to  set  the  pace  for  the  development  of  the  other  tissues  which 
follow  it.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the  growing  bud  of  the  plant,  the 
metabolism  in  the  embryonic  nervous  system  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
tissue  of  the  body.  In  the  vertebrate  it  is  the  rudiment  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  nervous  folds  of  the  cord  and  brain  and  the  eye  vesicles 
which  appear  earliest  in  development.. 

The  function  of  the  fore-brain  and  particularly  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  memory  and  reason.  This  organ  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  body,  for  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  every  part  by 
means  of  nerve  fibers.  No  doubt  this  centralization  of  the  body  in  the 
brain  plays  a  part  in  the  development  and  perfecting  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  memory.  Reasoning  and  al!  our  psychic  life  are  dependent,  in 
some  unknown  way,  upon  this  master  tissue.  For  these  reasons  the  study 
of  the  chemical  composition  and  chemical  transformations  of  the  brain 
possesses  a  fascination  above  that  of  the  metabolism  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body  whatever. 

Structure* — The  nervous  system  is  partly  condensed  into  great 
ganglia  constituting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  are  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  skull  and  vertebrjB;  and  in  part  it  is  distributed  through 
the  body  in  the  form  of  ganglia  or  nerve  fibers  or  isolated  nerve  cells. 
Among  these  groups  of  ganglia,  which  are  outside  of  the  spinal  canal, 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  found  ventral  to  the  vertebne  and 
in  the  abdomen  are  the  most  important.  We  shall  treat,  in  this  chapter, 
almost  exclusively,  the  composition  of  the  brain  and  cord,  since  these 
have  been  most  studied. 

The  brain  is  composed  chiefly  of  nerve  cells  with  their  processes,  the 
dendrites  and  nerve  fibers.     There  is  also  present,  however,  a  small 
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amount  of  connective  tissue  supporting  the  blood  vessels ;  and  a  kind  of 
supporting  tissue  composed  of  peculiar  branehing  cells  called  neuroglia 
cells.  These  neuroglia  cells  appear  to  support  the  nerve  cells.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  or  significant  in  considering  the  metabolism  of  this 
tissue  than  the  arraugements  which  insure  a  very  large  blood  supply. 
The  brain  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  external  carotids,  the  internal 
carotids  and  the  vertebral  arteries;  these  pour  their  blood  into  a  com- 
mon series  of  great  vessels  about  the  base  of  the  brain  called  the  circle 
of  Willis  and  from  this  the  blood  vessels  are  given  off  penetrating  every 
portion  of  the  brain  substance.  It  thus  happens  that  even  if  both  ex- 
ternal carotids  are  compressed,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  carry- 
ing blood,  the  other  arteries  are  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  brain. 
This  remarkably  copious  blood  supply,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  sudden  change  in  activity  of  the  brain  when  that  supply  is  deficient, 
indicates,  very  clearly,  that  the  brain  must  have  a  very  intense  me- 
tabolism. 

The  brain  cells  have  usually  two  kinds  of  processes,  the  axon,  so 
called,  and  tlie  dendrites;  the  former  generally  constitutes  the  nerve 
fiber  and  in  the  vertebrates  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  special  sheath, 
the  medullary  sheath.  By  means  of  these  fibers  the  cells  are  brought 
into  connection  with  other  nerve  cells  at  a  distance,  or  with  muscular 
and  other  tissues.  One  of  these  processeSj  the  principal  one,  as  has  been 
said,  is  often  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  cylindrical  sheath  of  a  glistening, 
white,  fatty  matter  of  a  peculiar  chemical  nature.  Nothing  is  definitely 
known  of  the  function  of  this  sheath,  but  it  gives  to  nerves  their  glisten- 
ing wOiite  appearance;  and  in  the  brain  the  nervous  matter  may  be 
separated  into  white  and  gray  matter,  the  difference  between  these  de- 
pending on  the  relative  amounts  of  medullated  nerve  fibers  and  cell 
bodies.  The  parts  of  the  nervous  tissue  which  consist  chiefly  of  cell 
bodies  and  dendrites  are  gray  ;  the  fibers  are  white.  The  corpus  callosum, 
the  broad  thick  band  of  medullated  fibers  connecting  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  is  purely  white  matter;  the  great  ganglia  of  the  corpora 
quadrigeinina  and  striata,  and  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  are  largely 
gray  matter.  These  different  parts  of  the  brain,  the  white  and  gray 
matter,  have  different  functions  and  different  chemical  compositions. 
The  gray  matter  is,  on  the  whole,  more  automatic,  in  that  nerve  impulses 
originate  in  it  •  the  white  matter  is  more  purely  a  conducting  tissue. 

Chemistry, — The  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  can  be  best 
studied  in  the  human  brain,  for  not  only  is  man's  brain  the  largest,  but 
the  peculiar  psychical  processes  correlated  with,  or  dependent  upon, 
the  nervous  system  have  in  him  reached  their  highest  development. 
His  brain  is  the  most  highly  differentiated  and  appears  to  be  the  most 
perfect,    "We  should  expect  to  find  in  it,  in  the  largest  amounts,  and  io 
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the  purest  unmixed  state,  the  pet^uliar  substances  upon  wbicb  the  psychic 
processes  depend.  It  is,  moreover,  relatively  easy  to  obtain  buraaii  brain 
material  for  analysis;  the  large  number  of  accidents  by  which  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  are  killed  making  available  brain  material,  unaltered  by 
disease. 

The  most  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  chemistry  of  the 
brain  and  that  of  other  tissues  is  the  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol- 
ether  soluble  substances  it  contains;  that  is  the  very  large  proportion  of 
lipins  in  it.  No  other  tissue  has  anything  like  such  a  proportion,  with 
the  exception  of  fat  tissue  itself.  The  lipins  of  the  brain,  however,  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  neutral  fat.  There  is  practically  no  neutral 
fat  in  the  human  brain;  the  Hpins  found  there  contain  large  amounts 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  at  least  many  of  them  do;  they  are  phospho- 
lipins,  glyeolipins  and  cholesterol.  That  these  lipins  have  a  very  im- 
portant function  in  the  pliysiology  of  the  brain  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
since  they  are  present  in  very  much  smaller  amounts  in  the  embryonic 
nervous  system  and  they  develop  pari  passu  with  the  development  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  Most  of  these  lipins  are  in  the  while  matter 
of  the  brain ;  but  the  proportion  is  also  high  in  the  gray.  The  proteins 
are  far  less  prominent  among  the  total  solids  than  in  muscle.  In  both 
white  and  gray  substance,  however,  water  makes  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  weight.  Thus,  in  the  gray  matter,  it  is  85.27  per  cent.; 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  adult  human  brain  it  is  70.23  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  water  varies  with  the  age,  being  largest  in  the  youngest 
brains. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  is  owing 
largely  to  Thudichum,  a  man  of  extraordinary  care,  accuracy,  insight 
and  industry,  whose  abilities  were  much  underrated  during  his  life. 
For,  owing  partly  to  an  unusually  combative  nature,  he  alienated  many 
of  his  colleagues  and  his  work  was  long  neglected.  There  is  now, 
however,  no  question  that  he  w^as  far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  this 
difficult  field  and  his  book,  published  in  1901,  entitled,  Die  chemische 
Konsiititfion  des  Gehirns  des  Menschen  uiid  der  Thiere,  nach  eigenen 
Forsckungcji  hearheitct  is  a  monument  to  his  ability  and  insight-  A 
German  by  birth,  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  England.    He  died  in  1902. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Brain.  Separation  of  the  Phosopho- 
lipins. — The  method  adopted  by  Thudichum  for  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  consisted  in  first  freeing  the  brain  from  its  membranes, 
the  pia  mater,  etc.,  and  the  blood  ves-sels,  then  drying  and  extracting  it 
thoroughly  wuth  alcohol  and  ether.  To  get  rid  of  the  water  in  it  the 
braiti  viin  either  be  ground,  or  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  a  cur* 
rent  of  air;  or  the  pieces  may  be  placed  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  at  least 
three  volumes  of  alcohol  to  each  volume  of  brain.    The  latter  method 
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is  the  one  described  here  as  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better.  The  cold 
alcoholic  extraction  should  be  once  repeated.  This  treatment  coagfulates 
all  the  proteins  and  takes  in  the  alcohol  most  salts  and  so-called  ex- 
tractives. The  hardened  brain  substance  is  then  ground  still  finer  and 
suspended  in  a  small  amount  of  fresh  alcohol  and  put  through  a  wire 
sieve  of  144  meshes  to  the  inch,  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush.  This  reduces 
the  material  to  a  fine  puree,  which  can  be  thoroughly  extracted.  The 
material  is  then  heated  to  70*,  with  a  large  amount  of  85  per  cent  alcohol, 
filtered  hot  through  a  cloth  first  and  then  a  filter  paper,  and  the  residue 
reheated  with  fresh  alcohol  five  times.  To  exhaust  it  completely  it 
must  be  boiled  at  least  15  times  more  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  or  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  even  tlien  some  substances  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  prob- 
ably anhydrides  of  the  lipins,  remain  behind  in  the  proteins.  By  this 
repeated  boiling  with  alcohol  of  8o  per  cent.,  followed  by  absolute  al- 
cohol, practically  all  of  the  brain  lipins  are  removed  and  the  proteins 
left  in  a  coagulated  form.  These  united,  hot  alcohol  extracts,  if  allowed 
to  stand  cool  for  12  to  24  hours,  separate  out  a  large  quantity  of  a  white 
precipitate,  which  appears  crystalline  under  the  microscope,  but  is  not 
homogeneous.  This  material  may  be  called  "  wkiie  substance.'*  It  is 
collected  on  a  cloth,  the  mother  liquor  pressed  out  and  serves  for  further 
fractioning  into  its  constituents.  It  is  sometimes  called  crude  protagoo. 
It  contains  nearly  all  the  glycolipins  (cerebrosides),  cerebric  acids, 
much  cholesterol,  ceplialin  (kephalin),  various  myelins  and,  if  the  alco- 
hol solution  was  concentrated,  some  lecithin,  amino  lipotides  (amino- 
lipins)  and  small  amounts  of  other  substances.  If  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
from  the  white  substance  is  concentrated  by  further  evaporation  until  a 
test  portion  settles  out  a  precipitate  on  cooling  and  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  a  precipitate  comes  out  having,  when  pressed  in  a  cloth,  a  soft 
buttery  consistence  and  a  yellow  color.  This  precipitate,  which  may  be 
called  the  "  buttery  suhslance/'  is  separated  by  filtration.  It  consists 
of  much  cholesterol,  most  of  the  lecithin  and  other  phospholipins  (phos- 
phatides) ;  the  amino-lipinsi  but  only  traces  of  cerebrosides  and  cerebric 
acids. 

The  alcohol  filtrate  from  the  '*  buttery  substance  "  is  still  further 
evaporated  by  distillation  as  long  as  alcohol,  capable  of  burning,  comes 
over.  It  is  then  evaporated  further  on  the  water  bath  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  As  soon  as  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  are  gone,  there  form,  on 
the  surface  of  the  remaining  water,  oily  drops  uniting  to  masses,  which 
hang  to  the  sides  of  the  dish.  This  forms  the  **  oily  material  or  sub- 
stance." It  is  separated  hot,  because  if  allowed  to  cool  it  mixes  again  to 
an  emulsion  with  the  water.  The  "  oily  substance  "  contains  some 
cholesterol,  but  consists  chiefly  of  amino-lipins  (amino-lipotidea) 
(bregenin)  and  phosphatides  (kephalin). 
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The  aqueous  solution,  which  is  left,  contains  the  Gxtracfives,  namely, 
inosite,  lactic  acid,  salts,  succinic  acid,  hypoxanthine,  alkaloids,  amino- 
acids  and  inorganic  salts.  This  extract  may  be  united  with  the  extract 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  cold  alcohol,  which  was  used  for  dehydra- 
tion. The  latter  has  in  it,  also,  some  phospholipin.  This  may  be  re- 
moved most  easily  by  shaking  it  up  with  water  to  make  an  emulsion, 
then  adding  some  chloroform  in  sniail  amount,  shakin"?  a<rain  and  mak- 
ing it  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  lipins  come  out  as 
an  emulsion,  which  may  be  filtered  from  the  water  which  contains  the 
extractives. 

The  partition  of  substances  sketched  above  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  table  (Thudichum,  Gehiro,  p.  79) : 

1.  Firat  extractive  suhatancea  in  ttie  cold  alcohol  for  hardening  and  dehydrating. 

2.  Insoluble  proitin  and  tissue  residue  containing  neuroplaatin,  protein,  nuclein, 
pboflphoproteina. 

3.  While  suhstan^  cotitaining: 

a.  Keplittiin  with  varieties  end  compounds. 

b.  Lecithin  with  varietiea  and  compounds. 
c     ParamyQiin  with  variuties  and  compounds, 

d.  Myelin  with  varieties  and  compounds. 

e.  Amino-myelin  with  varieties  and  compoujidB. 

f.  Choleaterol  and  PhrenosteroL 
g.  Cerebrtn  mixture,  mixture  of  cerebrosides  ( glycol ipins),  cerebric  aeida, 

ccrebro-aulphatide'8  and  amino  lipotidea  with  sphingomyelin  and   assurin. 

4.  Buttery  substance  containing; 

a.  Kephaloidina  with  varieties  and  compounds. 

b.  Lecithin, 
e.     Para  myelin, 

d.  Myelin* 

e.  Amino-myelin. 

f.  Sphingo-myelin,  and  assurin  (amall  amount). 

g.  Cholesterol   and  Phrenosterol. 
h.  PhrenosJn   and  other  cerebrosldes. 

i.    Araino-Upins  (Amino-lipotideB). 
6,     Oily  substance  containing: 

a.    Lecithin;  b.    Paramydin;  c.    Oily  liquid  material  of  amino-lipotidefl. 
6.     Lfixt  afiueousi   brnin   extract  contiuning: 

a.    Alkaloids    (hypoxanthine,   etc.).    b.  Aminoacids.      c.  Inosite.      d. 
acids  and  salta;    e.  Inorganic  uoids  and  ealta. 


ic  aeida, 
assurin. 

)tide9.       1 
Organic    M 


FraciioTiing  the  tvhite  suh.stajicc.  Both  the  white  and  butter^'  sub 
Btane*^s  may  be  fraetioned  or  separated  into  their  constituents  by  the 
methods  given  in  Thudichum.  By  extracting:  these  substanees  with  colrl 
ether  all  the  sterols  and  most  of  the  phospholipins  go  into  solution,  leav 
ing  a  white  substance  undissolved.  This  wliite  substance  consists  chiefly 
of  cerebrin  and  cerebrosides,  cerebric  acid  and  sulphatides.  The  Icephalin 
is  separated  from  the  lecithin  and  some  other  phospholipins  in  the  ether 
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extract  of  the  white  and  buttery  substances  by  the  addition  of  three 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol.  This  precipitates  an  impure  kephalin. 
It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  precipitation  and  finally  by 
precipitation  with  cadmium  chloride.  Further  details  are  given  in 
Thndichum.  We  may  now  consider  these  various  products,  or  educts,  in 
detail. 

Lecithin.^ — ^This  is  a  phospholipin,  or  phosphatide,  as  it  is  called  by 
Thudichum.  The  term  phosphatide  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  molecule;  while  phospholipin  emphasizes  its  fatty  character. 
Lecithin  is  found  in  tlie  white  substance  in  part,  but  in  largest  amount 
in  the  buttery  substance.  It  is  separated  from  the  white  or  buttery  sub- 
stance by  extracting  these  with  cold  ether.  The  kephalin  is  separated 
from  the  lecithin  by  the  addition  of  three  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  to 
the  ether.  This  precipitates  nearly  all  of  the  kephalin,  but  leaves  the 
lecithin  in  solution.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  al- 
coholic ammoniacal  lead  acetate  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  kephalin, 
kephalin  being  precipitated  by  this  reagent,  but  lecithin  not.  The  mye- 
lins, etc.,  are  also  precipitated ;  tiie  filtrate  is  distilled  to  remove  ammonia 
and  ether  until  fairly  pure  cholesterol  begins  to  come  out.  If  some  salve- 
like  lecithin  comes  out,  this  is  redissolved  in  85  per  cent,  warm  alcohol. 
To  this  warm  solution  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  CdClj  in  85  per  cent, 
alcohol  is  added»  little  by  little,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms  and  then 
about  as  much  more  CdCla  as  had  already  been  added  is  poured  in. 
The  lecithin  CdCl2  compound  crystallizes  out  as  a  white  precipitate. 
This  is  washed  by  decantation  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  precipitate 
Is  dried  and  freed  from  ether-soluble  substances  by  prolonged  extraction 
with  boiling  ether,  Krinosin  is  the  main  impurity  removed.  The  pre- 
cipitate  is  next  extracted  with  cold,  water-free  benzol  to  remove  traces 
of  the  kephalin-CdClj,  and  finally  is  extracted  with  hot  benzol,  which  dis- 
solves the  lecithin  cadmium  chloride,  but  leaves  behind  tlie  para-and 
amido-myelin  cadmium  chlorides,  which  remain  iusohible.  The  lecithin 
cadmium  chloride  compound  is  precipitated  from  the  benzol  by  the 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  and  is  recrystallized  from  hot  alcohol. 

There  is  thus  obtained  lecithin-CdCI^,  which  crystallizes  in  spheres 
and  stars  of  microscopic  crystals.  The  pnrest  lecithin  cadmium  chloride 
compound  of  ox  brain  had  the  composition:  C^-tllsiNPOgCdCl;;.  Lecithin 
may  be  freed  from  the  cadmium  chloride  by  suspending  it  in  85  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  passing  in  U.S.  It  is  filtered  through  a  hot  funnel. 
On  cooling  a  felt  work  of  fine,  needle-shaped  crystals  of  lecithin 
chloride  separate  out.  These  crystals  are  microscopic  plates,  often  hexag- 
onal and  very  thin,  so  that  they  may  be  bent  over  to  look  like  needles. 
They  dry  in  vacuo  to  a  white,  easily-powdered  mass  of  the  composition; 
C;  H^  NPO  CI;  or  C.  H  .NPO  CI..     HCI:  N:  P:;  I:  1.03:  l.OS. 
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Pure  lecithin.  This  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  the  crystals  being 
thin  plates,  which,  when  pressed  together,  have  a  waxy  consistence,  but 
it  is  stickier  than  wax.  It  is  very  soluble  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
more  soluble  still  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form, but  does  not  crystallize  from  them  on  evaporation.  It  is  not 
precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  ammonia  and  lead  acetate. 
When  put  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a  yellow  color 
and  if  to  this  sugar  solution  is  added,  a  deep  purple  red  color  develops 
(Pettenkofer's  reaction).  This  is  due  to  the  oleyl  group  in  the  lecithin. 
The  purple  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  shows 
absorption  bands  between  D  and  E  and  in  the  blue.  If  lecithin  cadmium 
chloride  is  suspended  in  water  and  dialyzed  the  lecithin  remains  in  the 
tube ;  the  cadmium  chloride  is  dialyzed  away. 

The  chief  properties  of  lecithin  are  due,  according  to  Thudichum^  to 
the  oleic-acid  group  it  contains,  but  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  its  constitn* 
ents,  and  particularly  the  phosphoric  acid,  contribute  to  its  properties. 
The  oleic-acid  radicle  is  somewhat  more  easily  separated  than  the  others. 
Thus  it  comes  off  readily  when  the  PtdiHCl  lecithin  compound  is  made. 
By  decomposition  with  acids,  or  barium  hydrate,  lecithin  yields  neurine 
(choline  according  to  most  observers),  oleic  acid,  palmitic  acid  or  stearic 
and  glyceryl-phosphoric  acid.  The  formula  for  lecithin,  given  on 
page  90,  is  that  of  Diakonow,  derived  from  the  study  of  egg  yolk  lecithin, 
but  it  is  uncertain  what  the  formula  really  is,  since  Diakonow  at  no  time 
probably  had  pure  lecithin  in  his  hands  for  analysis.  How  the  various 
radicles  are  united  to  make  lecithin  is  still  uncertain  except  that  gly- 
cerol is  united  with  the  phosphoric  acid  to  make  glyceryl-phosphoric 
acid.  The  chief  lecithin  of  the  brain  is  oleylpalmityl-glyeeryl-neuryl- 
phosphatide.  The  other  lecithins,  containing  stearyl  in  place  of  palmityl, 
are  present  only  in  small  amounts.  To  indicate  his  belief  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  at  the  basis  of  the  molecule,  whence  the  name  phosphatide,  Thudi- 
chum  represents  the  molecule  as  follows: 


O  — F 


-c*A.^P<^« 


It  is  probable  that  the  formula  is  really  that  given  by  Diakonow  with 
the  fatty  acids  substituted  in  the  glycerol ;  and  the  choline,  if  present 
united  through  the  hydroxyl  of  the  carbon,  rather  than  that  of  the 
nitrogen,  to  the  phosphoric  acid.  Thudichnm  states  that  he  has  very 
carefully  examined  the  base  of  brain  lecithin  and  that  it  is  neurine  and 
not  choline.  Unless  the  lecithin  is  suspended  in  water  and  shaken  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  free  it  from  potassium, 
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which  on  hydrolysis  precipitates  with  the  platinum  chloride-neurine  com- 
pound, so  that  most  of  the  cholines  examined  have  been  impure.  If 
neurin  pre-exists  in  the  molecule  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  liow  it  can  be 
attached,  since  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  lecithin  indicates,  very 
clearly,  that  the  hydroxyl  of  the  nitrogen  is  free.  It  seems  to  the 
author  more  probably  that  the  base  in  the  lecithin  is  choline,  from  which 
neurine  is  formed  on  decomposition.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  determina- 
tions of  the  molecular  weight  of  lecithin.  It  is  certainly  colloidal  in 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  possible  that  the  formula  is  more  complex  than 
appears.  Possibly  the  phosphoric  acids  may  be  joined  much  as  they 
are  in  nucleic  acid  to  give  poly-phosphatides.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
composition  of  the  lecithin  molecule  is  in  need  of  invesligation.  Lecithin 
is  often  considered  to  be  unstable,  but  Thudicbum  states  that  lecithin,  in 
a  dry  state,  or  as  the  CdCl^  compound,  is  so  stable  that  it  may  be  kept 
for  years  without  change ;  and  even  as  the  hydrate  when  suspended  in 
water  it  does  not  easily  change.  It  is  wet  by  water,  does  not  float  like 
fats,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  swells  to  form  an  emulsion  if  it  is 
present  in  less  than  1  part  to  100  of  water.  It  does  not  dialyze.  A  very 
interesting  fact  is  that,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  it  contains  some  potas- 
sium. It  probably  exists  in  the  cells  in  part  as  a  potassium  salt.  It  has 
the  property  of  making  myelin  forms  which  are  liquid  crystals. 

Kephalin. — Another  raono-araino-raono-phosphatide  is  kephalin  (Gp. 
kephaloSt  brain),  or  cephalin  if  the  Latin  spelling  is  used,  This  differs 
from  lecithin,  according  to  Thudichum,  in  that  it  contains  another  acid, 
kephalinic  acid,  which  is  an  unsaturated  acid  of  the  linolinie  acid  series, 
in  place  of  oleic  acid.  It  differs,  also,  as  we  now  know,  in  the  character 
of  the  base  it  contains;  it  contains  no  choline,  but  in  place  of  it  amino- 
ethyl  alcohol,  or  oxy-ethyl  amine.  This  was  isolated  from  it  by  Thudi- 
chum»  Possibly  other  bases  are  also  present,  i.e.,  /J-oxy-^-amino  butyric 
acid  (McArthur). 

Preparation*  It  is  isolated  from  the  ether  extract  of  the  "  white 
substance  "  or  by  extracting  the  dry  brain  with  ether.  The  extracts  are 
concentrated  and  freed  from  cholesterol  by  precipitation  w^th  acetone. 
The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  ether,  if  not  clear,  allowed  to  stand 
until  any  white  matter  has  separated  out,  and  the  decanted  cbar  solu- 
tion precipitated  by  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate forms.  The  kephalin  is  precipitated.  After  standing  24  hours  in 
the  cold  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  kephalin  precipitate.  This 
precipitate  is  redissolved  in  ether  and  reprecipitated  several  times  with 
alcohol  to  remove  cholesterol  and  lecithin.  It  is  then  emulsified  with 
100  parts  of  water,  allowed  to  stand,  separated  from  any  precipitate 
which  may  form  by  decantation  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  it,    The  precipitate  risea 
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to  the  top  and  is  lifted  off  and  washed  with  water  until  by  the  separa 
tion  of  HCl  it  begins  to  get  slimy.     Then  it  is  freed  from  water  by 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  ether,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  dried  in  vacuo  and  i 
is  ready   for  analysis.     The  emulsification  and  precipitation    of   the 
kephalin,  by  acid,  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  bases,  Ca,  K  and  Na,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  stick  to  it.     There  is  always  some  ammonia 
separated  in  the  water,  and  Thudichum  states  that  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion from  the  emulsification  contains  copper,  giving,  on  evaporation,  a 
deep  blue  solution  with  ammonia.    This  point  should  be  reinvestigated 
to  see  whether  this  is  in  reality  a  normal  constituent  of  all  brains,  or 
present  only  in  human  brains  wEich  happened  to  come  for  analysis.    It 
is  possible  that  the  human  brains  he  examined  might  have  come  from 
brass-workers  or  others  exposed  to  copper  poisoning.    The  calcium  and 
potassium  are  attached,  in  part,  directly  to  the  kephalin  molecule.    These 
aalta- predominate  over  the  others  in  the  kephalin  just  as  they  do  in  the 
cell.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  greater  predominance  of  potassium 
over  sodium  in  the  cell  may  be  due  to  this  firm  union  between  kephalin 
and  these  bases.     Similar  salts  are  recovered  from  most  phosphatides, 
particularly  from  myelin.    Their  possible  role  in  the  nerve  impulse  has 
been  discussed  by  Pike, 

Properties.  The  kephalin  thus  isolated  is  quite  possibly  still  impure. 
It  ia  at  first  a  light  yellow  or  white  color,  but  in  ether  solution  it  changes 
rapidly  to  a  red.  It  unites  with  water,  formiog  an  emulsion,  the  soluble 
kephalin  becoming  insoluble  by  beating  the  aqueous  solution.  A  part  of 
the  kephalin,  after  precipitation  with  CdCL,  when  freed  from  CdCl, 
by  dialysis  in  the  manner  described  for  lecithin,  will  diffuse  through 
the  paper.  It  makes  a  finer  emulsion  with  water  than  does  lecithm. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  saturated  with  ether.  100  parts  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  dissolve  9  parts  of  kephalin ;  2  parts  come  out  on  cooling,  7  parts 
remain  in  solution.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water, 
Ileated  in  water  to  90-100'  it  melts  to  a  thick,  dark  red  oil.  It  forms  a 
chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  chloride  is  soluble  in  ether  and  is 
Dot  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  from  an  ether-alcohol  solu- 
tion completely  as  kephalin  PtCl^HCl  by  PtCl4.  It  is  precipitated  also 
by  Ba  (On}^,  and  Ca  (OH),  and  ZnCU.  The  affinity  of  CdCl^  for 
kephalin  is  less  than  that  for  lecithin.  The  Pettenkofer  reaction  is  never 
so  good  as  that  of  lecithin.  In  kephalin  the  nitrogen  base  splits  off  first 
on  hydrolysis,  like  the  base  in  sphingomyelin.  Thudichum  obtained  by 
hydrolysis  neurine,  a  second  base  probably  amiuo-ethyl  alcohol,  which 
may  be  a  decomposition  product  of  neurine ;  a  tliird  base,  of  unknown 
nature;  kephalinic  acid,  which  is  apparently  an  unsaturated  partially 
oxidised  palmitic  or  stearic  acid;  and  glycerol.  He  isolated  kcphalyl- 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  kephalin  minus  the  neurine.    More  recent  do* 
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terminations  of  the  composition  of  kephalin  indicate  that  it  contains  no 
neurine.  Kooh  found  that  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  gave  rise 
to  less  isopropyl  or  methyl  iodide  than  did  lecithin^  so  that  the  base  is 
certainly  not  neurine  or  a  methylated  base.  Miss  Foster  has  found  that 
the  iodide  obtained  by  Koch  was  isopropy!  iodide  from  the  glycerol. 
No  methyl  iodide  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  preparation  of 
Thudichum  was  still  not  pure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  base 
present  is  oxyetbyl  amine.  Baumann  obtained,  like  Thudichiimj  amino- 
ethyl  alcohol  and  believes  that  this  is  the  only  base  present;  on  the  other 
hand.  McArthur  has  isolated  amino-oxy-butyrie  acid,  serine,  ethoxy 
amine  and  ammonia.  How  far  these  are  decomposition  products  and  how 
far  they  are  preformed  in  the  molecule  is  uncertain.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  decomposition  products,  unless 
the  kephalin  has  been  carefully  separated  from  lecithin,  myelin  aud 
other  phoHphatides,  and  emulsified  and  treated  with  acids  to  free  it  from 
extractives  and  salts.  Neurine  breaks  up  readily  in  alkaline  solution, 
so  hydrdysis  in  an  alkaline  solution  yields  results  which  are  at  the  best 
difficult  1o  interpret,  hut  it  is  stable  in  acid.  Either  there  are  a  number 
of  kephalins  with  difTerent  nitrogen  bases  or  products  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition  have  been  analyzed.  There  is  also  unexplained  the 
number  of  oxygen  atoms  which  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  decomposi- 
tion products  isolated. 

The  composition  of  kephalinic  acid  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to 
be  either  CsH^.^O,  or  C, 7113003.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  very  uu- 
saturated  acids  of  the  linoleic  or  Hnolinic  acid  type  and  their  partially 
oxidized  derivatives.  The  constitution  of  kephalin  was  represented  aa 
follows  by  Thudichum,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  neuryl  radicle  should 
be  replaced  by  amino-ethyl  alcohol. 


0  =  P 
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The  manner  in  which  these  are  united  is  unknown,  as  is  also  the 
molecular  weight. 

The  extraordinary  reducing  powers  of  kephalin  due  to  the  unsatu- 
rated acids  are  extremely  suggestive  and  interesting.  In  kephalin  we 
have  a  body  greatly  more  reactive  than  lecithin,  capable  of  auto- 
oxidation  and  hence  of  respiration,  and  unstable.  These  phenoraena, 
as  pointed  out  on  page  587,  are  possibly  related  to  the  phenomena  of 
respiration  and  memory  shown  by  the  nervous  system.  This  insla- 
bility  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  pure  kephalin. 
Another  possibility  exists  also :  namely,  the  molecule  may  be  formed 
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of  several  phosphoric-acid  groups  to  which  various  radicles  are  united. 
The  further  investigation  of  kephalin  will  probably  yield  results  of  great 
value. 

The  further  study  of  the  acids  present  indicates  that  they  are  stearic^ 
as  found  by  Thudichum,  linolic,  linolenic  and  earnaubic  (McArthur). 

Paramyelin, — This  is  anotlicr  nioao-amino-mono-phosphatide  which  is 
present  in  the  white  substance.  It  is  precipitated  by  CdClj,  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  kephalin  CdCl;,  ^J  ^^^^  solubility  of  the  latter  in  cold,  water- 
free  benzol ;  and  from  lecithin  CdCl.  by  its  solubility  in  hot  benzol.  The 
paramyelin  CdCL  is  insoluble  in  hot  benzol.  The  CdClj  salt  is  finally 
dissolved  in  boiling  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  from  which  i!  crystallizes  ou 
standing.  The  CdCl-,  compound  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  decomposed 
by  H^S  and  filtered  hot,  crj^stallizes  out  in  white  crystals  as  the  chloride, 
When  this  is  recrysfallized  from  alcohol  it  loses  HCI  and  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  and  hexagonal  plates  like  lecithin  containing  4.31  per  cent, 
of  P  and  2.06  per  cent,  of  N.  The  computed  molecular  weight  was  721, 
The  formula:  Cj.H^.NPOo.CdCl,.  On  decomposition  with  Ba  (OH),  it 
yields  glyccryl-phosphoric  acid,  neurine,  an  acid  giving  Pcttenkofcr's  re- 
action and  another  acid.  It  is  a  white,  solid,  crystalline  substance,  crys- 
tallizing  from  hot  alcohol  in  plates  and  needles.  It  is  a  weaker  base 
than  lecithin  or  kephalin,  easily  losing  the  HCL  It  is  found  both  in 
the  white  and  butter  substance.  This  substance  requires  further  exami- 
nation.   The  character  of  the  base  is  particularly  doubtful. 

Myelin. — This  mono-amino-monophosphatide  is  found  in  the  brain 
only  in  small  amounts.  It  is  sharply  distinguished  from  pararayelin  by 
its  lead  compound. 

Preparation.  If  the  white  substance  is  extracted  with  cold  alcohol 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold,  myelin  separates  out  mixed  with 
sphingomyelin.  The  precipitate  redissolved  in  hot  alcohol  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcoholic  lead  acetate;  the  lead  compounds  are  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  sphingomyelin.  The  lead  compound 
is  also  insoluble  in  benzol.  If  it  is  suspended  in  hot  alcohol,  decomposed 
by  H.S,  filtered  hot,  white  myelin  crystallizes  out  on  standing.  When 
recrj'stallized  from  alcohol  it  tends  to  form  insoluble  anhydrides.  It  is 
not  precipitated  in  alcoholic  solution  either  by  CdCh.  or  by  PtCl4. 

Properties,  It  crystallizes  out  of  ether  or  alcohol  on  cooling  the  satu- 
rated solution  either  in  spheres  or  very  small  microscopic  crystals.  In 
masses  it  is  white  like  bleached  ivory  and  when  powdered  it  is  entirely 
white.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  II.SO,  without  color,  but  if  sugar 
solution  is  added  it  gives  a  deep  purple  substance  soluble  in  CHCl  j.  The 
myelin  lead  compound  is  insoluble  in  ether;  that  of  kephalin  is  soluble. 
Lecithin,  paramyelin,  amidomyelin  and  sphingomyelin  give  no  lead 
compound.    The  analysis  gave:  C,  63.41  per  cent.;  H,  9.83  per  cent.;  R 
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1.79  per  cent. ;  P»  4.087  per  cent,  j  0,  20.874  per  cent.,  which  corresponds 
to  C^oIlj.'.NPO,,,.    The  decomposition  products  are  unknown. 

Diamino-mono-phosphatides. — There  are  also  phosphatides  with  the 
nitrogen  and  piioapljorus  in  the  proportion  of  2 : 1.  These  are  di-amino- 
mono-phosphatides. 

Amidomijelin,  This  is  a  diamino-mono-phosphatide  of  the  formula, 
C^^HgjN^POio*  which  is  isolated  as  a  CdCL  salt  from  the  buttery  sub- 
stance. It  crystallizes  as  the  salt  C4^H^2N2POio2CdCl2.  This  phos- 
phatide has  a  very  curious  property:  namely,  it  is  completely  soluble  in 
cold  water  when  freed  from  CdCL  by  dialysis,  but  the  solution  gels  on 
heating.  The  gel  is  not  reversible,  it  does  not  redissolve  on  cooling.  This 
property  differentiates  it  from  the  other  phosphatides.  The  free  amido- 
myelin  forms  snow-white,  microscopic  needles  and  plates  mostly  arranged 
in  stars.  Over  sulphuric  acid  it  drys  to  a  perfectly  white  powder.  It 
gives  Pettenkof er 's  reaction  very  quickly  and  intensely.  Nothing  is 
known  about  its  decomposition  products. 

SphingomyeliiL  This  is  the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  phosphatide  left 
in  the  **  white  substance  *'  when  this  is  extracted  with  ether.  The 
method  of  its  separation  is  long  and  involved  and  will  not  be  given  here. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  thick  masses  of  needles,  stars  and  six- 
sided  plates.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether  even  when  HCl  is  added. 
It  is  thus  separated  from  lecithin.  It  appears  to  combine  with  the 
cerebroside,  kerasin,  as  a  base  in  a  weak  union*  It  is  precipitated  by 
CdCl^  from  85  per  cent,  alcohol  solution.  It  swells  in  water  and  makes 
an  emulsion.  The  CdClg  salt  loses  its  CdCl^  on  dialysis.  The  analyses 
gave  C,  65,37  per  cent.;  H,  11.29  per  cent;  N,  2.96  per  cent.;  P,  3.24 
per  cent,;  0,  17,14  per  cent.,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula, 
CajHio^N.POgH.O.  On  hydrolysis  it  yields  no  glycerol.  After  5  hours' 
heating  with  BaCOH)^  only  neurine  is  given  off.  The  amount  of  neurine 
found  as  the  platinum  salt  was  1.1  grams,  where  1.3  grams  was  the 
theoretical.  There  remains  sphingomyelinic  acid,  C^piHoaNPOja.  N:P:: 
1:1,  This  yields  sphingol,  an  alcohol,  CjjHjj^O,  or  CjgHaeO^,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  sphingosin,  a  base,  C,7H:,.,N02,  and  sphingo-stearic 
acid,  CjgHsoO;,  probably  an  isomer  of  stearic  acid  melting  at  57°.  The 
CdCL  salts  are  beautifully  crystalline  and  white.  Sphingosin  is  appar- 
ently an  unsaturated,  mono-araino-dihydroxy  alcohol.  The  structure  is 
still  unknown.  The  sulphate  melts  at  233^234°  (uncor.)  and  the  rotation 
is  (a)'So ——1^.12  (+0.00)  in  a  solution  of  .5304  gr.  of  sphingosin  in 
5  c.e*  CHCI3  and  1  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  recent  analyses  of 
sphingomyelin  by  Levene  showed  the  composition,  C,  64  per  cent.;  H, 
11;  N,  3.40;  P,  3.60;  inorganic  bases,  3  per  cent  N:P::2:1.  It  con- 
tains no  free  amino  nitrogen.  One  nitrogen  atom  is  in  the  form  of 
choline ;  the  nature  of  the  other  base  is  unknown ;  the  acids  split  off  on 
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hydrolysis  are  lignoceric  acid»  C24H4^02,  and  cerebronic  acid,  CgaHjoO, 
{ot  hydroxy  pentacosanic  acid),  and  sphin^osin.  The  composition  of 
sphingosin  is  still  unknown,  but  its  composition  has  been  suggested  by 
Levene  to  be  C„rL,CH=CH.CHOH.CHOII.CH,Nn^, 

Diamino-diphosphatides. — ^These  contain  two  atoms  of  phosphorus 
and  two  of  nitrogen  to  the  molecule.  They  are  present  in  small  amounts 
only. 

Assurin.  This  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  cerebroside 
mixture  after  the  separation  of  the  myelin,  sphingomyelin  and  kerasin. 
It  is  crystallized  as  the  PtCl^  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
or  ether  and  is  either  2(C,flHo,N,P,0,HCl)+PtCl,;  or  2(C,:HioiNj, 
P20BHCl)+PtCl4.  There  is  apparently  united  with  this  body  an  amino 
iipotide  phosphorus  free,  C.,oH,iNO^j.    It  may  be  identical  with  bregenin. 

The  cerebrosides  or  galactosides. — In  addition  to  the  phospholipins, 
the  brain  is  remarkable  for  the  group  of  bodies  called  the  cerebrosides, 
or  glyeolipins.  These  are  not  found  in  the  embryonic  brain,  but  develop 
as  medullation  comes  on  and  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  medullary 
sheaths  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  The  most  important  of  the 
cerebrosides  are  Pkreiwsin  and  Kcrasin,  or  the  cerebron  of  Thierfelder. 
The  cerebrosides  contain  no  phosphorus,  but  they  all  contain  nitrogen, 
a  sugar,  first  named  cerebrose,  but  later  sliown  to  be  for  the  most  part 
galai'tose,  and  a  complex  fatty  acid. 

Pkrenosin  and  kerasin.  These  two  cerebrosides  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  substance  left  behind  on  extraction  of  the  phosphatides 
with  ether.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
particularly  in  warm  alcohol.  They  crystallize  very  readily,  although 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  tliem  quite  clean.  Phrenosin  has  also  been  named 
cerebron,  by  Thiei'felder,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  original  name. 
They  are  mixed  in  the  white  substance  with  another  cerebroside,  cerebric 
acids,  from  which  they  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  latter 
with  lead  oxide.  They  are  prepared  by  exhausting  the  white  substance 
by  extracting  with  etlier.  If  now  they  are  redissolved  and  recrystallized 
from  hot  alcohol,  the  phosphorus  content  falls  to  about  ,8  per  cent.,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  it  lower.  To  purify  further  the  mass  is  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  an  aleoholic  solution  of  !ead  acetate  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  and  then,  constantly  stirring,  it  is  poured  into  hot  85  per  cent. 
alcohol.  When  all  is  transferred  adtl  an  ahoholic  solution  of  lead 
acetate  and  ammouia  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  filter  hot;  extract 
the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  hot  85  per  cent,  alcohol  and  collect 
the  precipitates  from  all  the  hot  alcohol  extracts  on  cooling.  Recrystal- 
lize  from  absolute  alcohol  and  filter  after  24  hours.  The  precipitate 
is  a  mixture  of  plirenosin  and  kerasin.  On  longer  standing  kerasin 
crystallizes  out.    The  separation  of  these  two  is  made  by  dissolving  them 
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■  in  alcohol  so  that  they  are  not  too  concentrated  and  allowing  them  to 
H  cool.  Phrenosin  comes  out  above  28*.  Kerasin,  which  is  more  soluble. 
I  comes  out  below  28*.  The  sphingomyelin  has  to  be  separated  by  CdCL. 
H    Recrystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid  also  helps  to  eJiminate  the  fcsf 

■  traces  of  the  phosphatide. 

H         Phrenosin.    Properties.    The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  phren,  brain 
H    It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  when  warmed  in  water  becomes 
neither  doughy  nor  slimy,  but  floats  in  loose  ffocculi  through  the  liquitl 
Rubbed  with  concentrated   H^SO^,  it  apparently  completely  dissolves, 
then  gradually  develops  a  purple  red  color  which  is  attached  to  particles 
in  the  acith    These  are  soluble  in  CHCl.^  or  glacial  acetic  and  show  spe- 
I        cific  absorption  spectra.    The  color  reaction  belongs  to  the  sphingosin. 
B    No  sugar  need  be  added,  since  galactose  is  already  there.    Phrenosin  has 
the  composition  C^iH.yNOy,    When  boiled  with  acids  it  hydrolyzes  and 
galactose  is  set  free,  the  solution  acquiring  a  strong  reducing  power  in 
consequence.     It  yields  sphingosijif  C^H^.^Ony  already  described  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  sphingomyelin;  galactose;  and  a  new  acid, 
*       which  Thodichura  thought  to  be  an  isomeric  stearic  acid,  but  which  is 
H    now  known  to  be  Cj-.n^oOg,  phrenosinie,  or  cerebronic,  acid.    On  decom- 
position of  phrenosin,  the  cerebronic  acid  breaks  off  first  and  there 
remains  a  compound  of  sphingosln  and  galactose  of  a  basic  nature  named 
psychosin,  CjaH^-NOy.    Out  of  hydrated  phrenosin  sulphuric  acid  splits 
off  galactose,  leaving  (tsthesin,  C:,,.IIfir,NOj,(  f),  which  is  probably  a  com- 
pound of  sphingosin  and  cerebronic  acid.    Sphingosin  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  causes  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  a  feeling  of  illness.    Its 
pharmacology  would  perhaps  be  of  interest. 

Kerasin  resembles  phrenosin  in  most  particulars,  except  it  is  optically 
different  and  it  Is  more  soluble  in  alcohol*  If  not  more  than  one  part 
is  present  in  321  parts  of  alcohol,  it  does  not  crystallize  out  above  28°. 
100  c.c.  of  acetone  dissolve  0.1576  gram  of  kerasin  at  15*,  It  does  not 
give  the  Pettenkofer  reaction  so  easily  as  phrenosin.  The  differences 
between  these  two  bodies  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
in  phrenosin  of  cerebronic  acid  m.p.  84° ;  while  in  kerasin  it  is  lignocerie 
acid,  Cj^H^j^Oy.  The  cerebron  of  Thierfelder  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  both  these  bodies.  Thudiehura  thought  that  the  difference  probably 
was  that  the  cerebronic  acid  of  the  kerasin  had  about  one  carbon  atom 
more  than  that  of  phrenosin.  Kerasin  is  levo-rotatory.  [^*']d= — 2*  in 
pyridine. 

The  phrenosin  and  kerasin  spherocrystals  are  readily  distinguished 
by  microscopic  examination  with  polarized  light  an^  a  selenite  plate 
(Rosenheim), 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  medullary  sheath  contains  so  large 
a  proportion  of  galactose.    It  is  possible  that  it  is  to  supply  this  raw 
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material  to  the  brain  at  a  time  when  medullation  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace  that  the  sugar  of  the  mammary  glands  is  lactose  and  con- 
tains, therefore,  galactose. 

Protagon.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  crystalline  mate- 
rial  falling  out  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  brain  constituted,  when 
purified,  a  single  substance  composed  of  a  compound  of  cerebrin  and 
lecithin  or  kephalin.  This  was  called  "  protagon/*  Since  Thudiehum 
succeeded  in  isolating  14  different  substances  of  a  complex  nature  from 
this  mass,  it  is  probable  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  and  not  a  chemical 
individual.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  compounds 
isolated  may  have  been  in  weak  chemical  union.  It  is  known,  for  exam- 
ple, that  cholesterol  forms  a  molecular,  crystalline  compound  of  definite 
composition  with  digitonin ;  but  if  the  compound  is  extracted  with  ether 
it  is  decomposed,  the  cholesterol  dissolving.  The  similar  compound  of  ■ 
cholesterol  and  saponin  is  stable  in  ether,  but  breaks  up  in  hot  alcohol. 

The  sulphur  of  the  brain.  Cercbro-sulphatides.  Sulpholipins. — The 
cerebrosides  while  impure  always  contain  some  oxidized  sulphur  and, 
according  to  Thudiehum,  some  unoxidized  sulphur.  The  oxidized  sul- 
phur body  was  believed  by  Koch  to  be  a  union  of  sulpheric  acid,  a 
cerebroside  and  a  phosphatide  as  follows: 

O 

A  Cerebroside — O — S— O — Hiosphatide 

'  H   . 

Its  nature  is  still  entirely  unknown.  Taurine  is  found  in  the  brain,  but 
the  unoxidized  sulphur  fraction  of  the  lipins  noted  by  Thudiehum  is 
still  uninvestigated.  It  is  probable  that  further  study  will  show  that 
sulphur  is  as  important  in  the  metabolism  of  tlie  brain  as  phosphorus. 
The  phospholipins  from  other  cells  not  infrequently,  also,  contain 
sulphuric  acid  not  extracted  with  water,  but  split  off  on  hydrolysis  with 
acid;  and  also  a  carbohydrate  group.  The  sulphatide  isolated  by  Thu- 
diehum from  the  brain  contained  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Amido-lipotides.  Amino-lipins, — These  are  found  chiefly  in  the  oily 
matter  separating  out  at  the  end  of  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  They 
contain  no  phosphorus,  but  an  amino  group.  Wlien  heated  they  collect 
as  a  thick  oily  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  cling  to  the  sides  of 
the  beaker,  but  on  cooling  they  take  up  water  again  and  swell  to  make 
a  gelatinous  mass.  None  of  them  are  well  characterized  and  they  are 
present  in  relatively  small  amounts.  Wliether  they  are  preformed  or 
represent  partiaWy  digested  phospholipins  cannot  be  said.  Among  these 
bodies  two  were  isolated  by  Thudiehum:  Krinosin,  C^^pH^^NO.,,  and 
Bregenin,  CioHmNO,.  (From  the  Piatt  Deutsch  word,  hregin,  brain.)  If 
HgPO^  is  added  to  this  formula,  we  get  the  formula  of  the  lowest  lecithin. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  Their  physical 
properties  are  so  interesting  that  they  should  be  carefully  studied.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  throw  light  on  the  composition  of  the  phos- 
phatides. It  is  very  hard  to  separate  them  completely  from  cholesterol. 
Cholesterol  esters,  also,  have  the  property  of  taking  up  large  amounts  of 
water.     See  page  87. 

Sterols. — The  brain  contains  extraordinarily  large  amounts  of  choles- 
terol {1.6  per  cent,  of  the  wet  weight  of  the  brain),  which  appears  to  be 
for  the  greater  part  free  cholesterol.  This  sterol  is  chiefly  cholesterol 
melting  at  145" ;  but  there  is  also  present  another  sterol  melting  at  137*, 
which  is  the  melting  point  of  iso-cholesterol.  It  was  called  by  Thudi- 
chum  phrenosterin,  or  as  we  should  call  it  now,  phrenosterol,  to  indicate 
its  origin  in  the  brain.  The  composition  and  characteristics  of  choles- 
terol have  been  discussed  on  page  82. 

AMO0WT  o]i  Cholestebol  Of  DiFFEHE>T  Brains  ( Rosenlieim) . 

Woter— per  cent        Cholt-ftterol— p*r  Cho!e«leroI— per 

cent,  wvl  weight  cent,  dry  weight 

Man    78.86  L95  9.22 

Child  3  months  85,80  0.09  4.89 

Ftetus  36  weeka 90.29  0.39  4.07 

Child  5  days 89.99  0.53  6.29 

Dog    ,....,.,  76J8  276  11.69 

Cat 76.63  2.35  9:99 

Ox 78.83  2.39  11.28 

Sheep 79.50  2.13  10.37 

Rabbit .....,.,,  77.S6  2.12  9.57 

Fowl 80.34  1,45  7.40 

Codfish 84,03  1.92  12.02 

The  extractives. — When  the  lipins  have  been  removed  from  the 
evaporated  alcoholic  extracts,  cold  and  hot,  there  remain  a  group  of 
water  soluble  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  which  only  a  few 
have  been  isolated  and  identified.  These  are  called  the  brain  extractives. 
The  solution  is  generally  brown  in  color,  with  the  smell  of  meat  extract 
and  a  bitter,  salty  taste.  Some  of  the  organic  extractives  contain  nitro- 
gen  and  are  precipitated  by  the  alkaloidal  precipitating  agents  like 
phosphotungstic  acid.  They  are  alkaloidal  in  nature;  others  are  of  a 
carbohydrate  nature;  others  are  acids.  Tt  is  very  difficult  to  know 
whether  these  substances  are  normal  constituents  of  the  living  brain, 
or  whether  they  are  formed  by  the  hydrolj^ic  decompositions  which 
begin  as  soon  as  the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  interrupted.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  pre-exist  in  the  brain  and  that  their  accumula- 
tion there  after  death  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  vital  processes 
in  the  absence  of  blood  supply  to  remove  the  waste  products.  This  view 
in  supported  by  the  relatively  slight  autolytic  decomposition  which  brain 
material  shows. 

Alkaloid  extractives.    Of  these  hypoxanthvne  is  the  most  important, 
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but  Thudichum  isolated  also  another  of  unknown  character  having  the 
formula  for  its  gold  salt  C,.,H.„NeO,IIClAuCl,i,  and  another  having  a 
strong  odor  of  human  sperm.  Hypoxanthine  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  occurrence  of  it  in  muscle.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
formed  from  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  brain  by  a  partial  hydrolysis,  or 
whether  it  is  found  in  the  cell  in  a  free  state.  Its  function  is  unknown. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  caffeine  is  taken  it  accumulates  in  the 
brain  tissue  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  body. 
Ammo-acids.  Among  the  amino-acids  in  the  extractives  Thudichum 
isolated  tyrosine  and  a  new  leucine,  a  sweet  leucine  which  he  called  glyco- 
leucine,  and  correctly  inferred  it  to  be  the  normal  caproie  acid  leucine 
having  the  formula: 

H  H  H  H  KE^ 

H— i— 1;-4:— c— C--COOH 

It  has  been  recently  isolated  also  by  Abderhalden,  wbo  proposes  to  call 
it  caprine.  It  is  curious  that  the  brain  proteins  should  contain  this 
normal  leucine,  whereas  most  other  proteins  have  the  iso-butyl-amino- 
acetic  leucine.  Caprine  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  also  the  copper 
compound  is  less  soluble  than  the  ordinary  leucine.  Besides  leucine  and 
tyrosine,  creatine  and  taurine  have  been  found  in  the  extractives. 
Creatine  is  methyl  guanidine  acetic  acid,  Nn.^C==NH.N(Cn3)^ — OH,— 
COOH.    The  significance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  brain  is  unknown. 

Organic  acids.  The  principal  organic  acids  found  in  the  extractives 
are  lactic,  CgHnOa,  succinic,  C^HoO^,  and  also  formic  acid,  CHOOII. 
These  same  acids  are  also  the  principal  acid  extractives  of  muscle.  The 
lactic  acid  is  the  para,  or  meat,  lactic  acid. 

Carbohydrates,  In  this  group  inosUe,  CgHj^Oo,  an  optically  inactive, 
sweet-tasting  alcohol,  not  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  is  present  in  con- 
siderable  quantities.  This  again  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  muscles. 
Inosite  is  beUeved  to  be  hexahydroxyhexamethylene.  Its  significance  is 
unknown. 

H      OH 

Y       H 
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Inorgmiic  salts.  The  salts  of  the  extractives  are  phospliatea,  chlorides, 
sulphates  of  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium  and  iron. 

Distribution  of  substances  between  gray  and  white  matter, — ^We 
may  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  these  substances 
in  the  gray  and  white  matter  of  the  brain  and  their  functions.  While 
the  methods  of  separation  employed  by  Thudichum  were  far  from  quan- 
titative, they  give  at  least  some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  many  of  the 
substances.  Some  analyses  are  given  also  by  the  improved  methods  of 
Koch. 

GBAt  Matteb  of  the  Cobtex.    Dbieo  Fisst.     (Thudichum.) 

"Water  at  OS"    85.27% 

Solids , .  14.73 

Neuroplastin 7,608 

Ether  ejstrnct   ( kephalin,  lecithin,  chotestero] ) 1.050 

Cerebrosidps,  cerebric  acid  and  myelin , , .  0,424 

Lwithin,  kcphalin,  myelin  froin  last  oily  matter 0.760 

InositG    , 0.193 

Lactic  acid 0.102 

Aikoloids  . .  * 

H  SO    in  ni'uroplastin , 0,06 

""    *   "    extract   

H^PO^ 0.017 

K 0.025 

Na , 0.092 

Water  extract 0.600 

Loaa  by  operatitms  about  25%  of  the  total  Bolids. 

Composition  of  the  WnrrE  Matteh  of  the  Cobpus  Caixobum. 

Water  (dried  at  95")   70.23% 

Neuroplastin , 8.63 

Ether  extract  (kephalin,  lecithin,  cholesterol)   11.497 

Cerebrosides  and  myelin 0.91 

Water  extract   1.403 

Lactic  acid 0.0458 

Inosite 0  2171 

Alkalies  or  carbonates 0.1717 


In  contrasting  these  two  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  white  mat- 
ter contains  more  solids  and  less  water  than  the  gray^  and  these  solids 
are  chiefly  present  in  the  ether  extract  and  include  the  cerebrosidea. 
Thus  the  cerebrosides  make  roughly  7  per  cent,  of  tlie  white  matter  and 
only  0,4  per  cent,  of  the  gray;  and  the  kephalin,  lecithin  and  cholesterol 
are  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  white  and  only  1.95  per  cent,  of  the  gray.  The 
per  cent,  of  protein  is  also  higher  in  the  wliite  than  in  the  gray.  These 
figures  indicate  very  clearly  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  cerebrosides  are 
in  the  medullary  sheaths  and  that  the  greater  proportion  of  phosphatides. 
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myelins,  etc. 


there  also.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


proportion  of  these 
snbstances  is  very  high  even  in  the  gray  matter,  the  proteins  making 
only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids,  the  other  50  per  cent,  being 
extractives  and  ether-soluble  material. 

Composition  of  the  Solids  of  the  Homaj*  Bbauu. 

I  Figures  are  per  cent,  of  dry  matter.* 

r  "  Whole  brain  Whole  brain  n-—*-.  «.ii„.„„ 

r  (Child)  Mil  It)  Corpnt  calloixuD 

Protein 46.6  37.1  27.1 

Extractives 12.0  0.7  SSt 

Ash    8.3  4.2  2.4 

Phospljatide 24.2  27.3  31.0 

Cerebrosides 0.9  13.6  18.Q 

Lipoid  sulphur 0.1  0.3  0.5 

Cboicaterol 1.8  10.9  17.1 

•  Koch:  Die  Bedeutung  der  Pliosphatide  (Lecithane)  fflr  die  lebende  Zelle.  XL 
Mittheilung.     Zeiisokrift  f.  physiol.  CAemie,  63,  p.  432,  1909. 

Of  the  extractives,  inosite  forming  0.193  per  cent,  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter and  0.2171  per  cent,  of  the  white  appears  to  be  present  in  larger 
amounts  in  the  latter.  Lactic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  abundant 
in  the  gray  matter. 

Tlie  spocifir  gravity  of  the  gray  matter,  1,041,  is  somewhat  greater 
that  that  of  the  white,  1.032;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  human 
brain  is  about  1.037,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  these  figures. 
Computing  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wliole  brain  and  the  specific 
gravities  of  white  and  gray  matter,  the  relative  amounts  of  these  two 
kinds  of  tissues  were  estimated  as  about  55  per  cent,  of  white  and  45  per 
cent,  of  gray  matter.  Tables  giving  a  summary  of  the  composition  of 
the  human  brain  have  been  published  by  Thudichura.  More  accurate 
analyses  have  been  made  by  Koch.  The  adult  human  brain  weighs 
about  1.200-2,000  grams;  it  contains  approximately  78.9  per  cent,  of 
water  and  100-120  grams  of  dry  protein  matter  after  all  ether-soluble 
and  alcohol-soluble  matters  have  been  extracted. 

Proteins  of  the  brain  and  nerve  tissues. — There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly striking  or  novel  about  the  proteins  of  the  brain  which  has  been 
discovered  so  far,  except  the  presence  in  the  brain  proteins,  or  some 
of  them,  of  the  normal  amino-caproie  acid.  This  is  a  matter  probably 
of  not  very  great  significance  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this  acid  is  only 
found  in  these  proteins.  The  nervous  tissues  of  frogs  contain  a  globulin 
which  coagulates  at  a  very  low  temperature,  35*,  and  in  the  brains  of 
mammals  a  globulin  is  present.  Halliburton  says,  which  is  coagulated  at 
about  42*.  It  is  possible  that  the  coagulation  of  this  protein  may  be  of 
importance  in  the  pathology  of  heat  stroke.  A  similar  protein  is  found 
in  the  muscles  of  frogs,  according  to  von  Fiirth. 
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Nucleic  acid.  The  brain  contains  relatively  little  nucleic  acid.  This 
acid,  isolated  by  Levene,  had  the  usual  structure  of  a  typical  animaJ 
nucleic  acid.  It  yielded  phosphoric  acid,  adenine,  guanine  or  the  oxi- 
dation products  of  these  bases,  hypoxanthine  and  xanthine*  It  yielded, 
also,  leviilinic  acid  and  hence  contained  a  hexose  in  the  molecule  like 
the  thymus  nucleic  aeid.^  Nothing  is  knowro  of  the  character  of  the 
protein  in  the  nuclei  of  the  brain  cells.  The  Nissl  substance  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  nucleoprotein  or  a  nucleoalbumin,  but,  since 
there  is  no  certain  way  of  distinguishing  these  bodies  microchemieally,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  certffin  that  the  Nissl  substance  really  contains  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  amount  of  purines  isolated  from  the  brain  by  Burian 
and  Sehur  was  small  in  amount,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  nuclear  matter. 

Physical  consistence  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell. — It  is 
very  important  to  determine  the  physical  consistence  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  ganglion  cells.  The  experiments  of  Harrison,  who  cultivated 
embryonic  nervous  tissue  under  the  microscope,  showed  that  the  fine 
ends  of  the  growing  axis  cylinders  were  capable  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment. This  observation  w^ould  indicate  that  the  contents  of  the  tips  of 
the  axis  cylinder,  at  any  rate,  were  liquid  in  nature  and  not  jelly-like. 
It  was  found,  also,  by  Ileger  and  others  in  his  Institute  that  the  fine 
terminations  of  the  dendrites  in  the  brain  were  movable  and  capable 
of  retraction.  It  was  suggested  as  the  result  of  this  observation  that 
the  making  and  breaking  of  the  conneetiona  by  means  of  these  processes 
accounted  for  the  co-ordination  in  tiie  brain  and  the  psychical  disor- 
ganization which  sometimes  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  Mott  says  that 
the  substance  of  mo^  ganglion  cells  is  of  a  jelly-like  consistence  and 
that  in  the  living  cell  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Nissl  substance  to  be  seen. 
It  is  possible  that  the  cell  bodies  are  jelly-like  and  the  tips  liquid.  The 
observations  of  Kite  certainly  show  that  most  tissue  cells  of  the  higher 
animals  have  a  jelly  consistence.  Mitochondria,  probably  of  a  phospho- 
lipin  nature,  occur  in  nerve  cells  (Cowdrey), 

Cerebro-spirtal  fluid. — This  fluid  was  collected  by  Halliburton  from 
a  young  woman  in  whom,  owing  to  some  malformation,  there  was  a  con- 
nection between  one  nostril  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  so  that  the 
liquid  dropped  constantly  from  one  nostril.  The  amount  formed  was 
2.378  c.c.  in  10  minutes  when  sitting  quietly,  but  during  straining  or 
when  the  abdomen  was  compressed  it  might  rise  to  3  and  4  c.c.  per 
10  minntes.  Analysis  of  the  fluid  showed  that  it  was  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion and  of  the  composition: 

Water    99.004% 

Solids  0J66 

^^^^  OrgfttiJc  solids   O.llS 

^^^^fe  Inorganic   solids 0.879 
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This  is  a  true  secretion,  as  ia  shown  by  its  low  specific  gravity,  1.004- 
1,007 ;  it  contains  only  a  trace  of  proteid,  of  a  globulin  character* 
Fibrinogen  and  albumin  are  absent;  it  contains  a  redueing,  non- 
fermentable  substance  whieh  Halliburton  thinks  may  be  allied  to  pyro- 
catechin.  It  is  hypertonic  to  lymph.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the 
secretory  cells  covering  the  choroid  plexus.  Its  function  is  unknown. 
It  is  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  pituitary  passes  into  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid, 

Trimethyl  amine  is  normally  present  in  cerebro-spinalfluid  (Doree 
and  Golla). 

Physiological  interpretation  of  the  chemical  composition. — In  the 
brain  three  fundamental  properties  of  living  matter  are  brought  to  their 
highest  perfection :  i.e.,  conduction,  irritability  and  memory.  Oue  func- 
tion, on  tJie  other  hand,  is  practically  in  abeyance  from  an  early  age: 
that  is,  the  fuuetion  of  growth.  The  brain  early  reaches  its  full  deveU 
opment  and  thereafter  division  of  the  nerve  cells  does  not  occur,  although 
there  may  be  some  increase  in  complexity  and  growth  of  the  dendritic 
processes.  We  have  before  us,  therefore,  in  the  brain,  rn  as  pure  a*  form 
as  we  can  find  it,  a  tissue  specially  built  for  the  functions  just  men- 
tioned, and  we  may  infer  from  a  study  of  its  composition  and  a  com- 
parison wit^  those  tissues  which  arc  specialized  for  growth,  or  move- 
ment, what  kind  of  protoplasm,  or  what  substances  in  protoplasm,  are 
particularly  concerned  in  irritability. 

The  fact  which  at  once  strikes  us  when  we  undertake  such  a  study 
is  that  the  nerve  fibers,  which  are  pre-eminently  conducting,  are  sur- 
rounded by  medullary  siicaths  which  consist  chiefly  of  phospholipins, 
glycolipins  (cerebrosides)  and  sulphatides.  While  ft  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  conduction  takes  place  in  the  axis  cylinder,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  gray  matter,  yet  the  gray  matter  also  is  unusually  rich  in  these  same 
constituents,  or  some  of  them,  such  as  the  phosphatides  and  cholesterol. 

The  composition  and  function  of  the  medullary  sheaths.  The  medul- 
lary sheaths  consist  for  the  most  part  of  glycolipins  (cerebrosides),  phos- 
pholipins of  various  kinds  and  cholesterol.  What  the  function  of  the 
medullary  sheath  may  be  is  still  uncertain.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insulating  material  which  serves  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  impulse  from  one  fiber  to  the  other  j  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  nutritive  function  has  been  assigned  to  it.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  is  the  true  explanation  of  its  function.  It  may  serve  as  a 
source  of  nutriment  for  the  axis  cylinder.  The  length  of  the  latter  ia 
often  so  great  that  it  would  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  control  its  nutri- 
tion from  the  cell  body  from  which  it  is  derived.  Another  fact  which 
points  in  this  same  direction  is  that  the  medullated  nerve  fibers  are 
almost  indefatigable,  that  is  they  recuperate  at  once  from  fatigue,  and 
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the  roedullated  nerves  are  less  fatiguable  than  the  non-medullated.  The 
oi^rve  filters  have  beeu  shown  by  Tashiro  to  have  a  very  active  metabolism, 
oue  of  tlic  most  active  of  any  tissue  in  tlie  body,  and  llie  fact  that  iLey 
aro  not  fatiguud  would  indicate  that  they  have  a  good  source  of  supply 
of  raw  materiaL  In  the  medullary  she|ith  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
inosite,  galactose,  fatty  acids,  various  nitrogen  bodies,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  potassium,  calcium  and  sodium.  We  find  th€se 
same  materials,  or  materials  of  a  similar  kind,  in  locations  in  which  a 
very  active  metabolism  is  about  to  take  place.  They  seem  to  constitute 
a  peculiarly  favorable  material  for  the  production  of  some  of  the  active 
bodies  of  the  cell.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  or  in  the 
eggs  of  lower  forms  of  life,  like  the  starfish.  In  the  egg  after  fertiliza- 
tion there  is  a  sudden  outburst  of  metabolism  at  the  expense  of  its  stored 
materials.  The  composition,  then,  of  the  medullary  sheath  would  lend 
some  support  to  the  view  that  the  function  of  the  sheath  is  nutritive. 
This  view  of  its  fuuetion  has  been  greatly  streugliiened  by  Tashiro  s 
recent  discovery  of  the  active  metabolism  of  the  nerve  fiber,  particularly 
of  the  non-medullated  fiber.  The  axis  cylinder  appears  to  have  a 
metabolism  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  intense  than  that  of  the  cell  body 
from  which  it  is  derived.  There  are  facts  which  he  has  found  which 
indicate,  also,  that  this  keenness  of  metabolism  is  correlated  with  the 
rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  impulse,  being  more  intense  in  the  fibers 
which  transmit  the  impulse  most  rapidly,  as  in  mammalian  nerve.  It  ia 
obvious  that  the  power  of  immediate  recovery  from  a  stimulus,  the 
short  latent  period  and  rapid  trausmission  are  very  important  in  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system.  If  rapid  transmission  implies,  as 
seems  probable,  a  rapid  metabolism  also,  a  reserve  supply  of  food  readily 
assimilable  by  the  fiber  to  replace  at  once  that  used  up  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  impulse  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  Some  mechanism  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  medullary  sheath  would  seem  the  most  simple  and 
direct  way  of  solving  the  problem.  The  medullary  cells  on  this  view 
function  as  a  kind  of  nurse  cells,  similar  to  the  nurse  cells  of  the  eggs 
of  many  in%'ertebrates.  The  laying  down  of  this  reserve  substance  within 
the  living  matter  of  the  axis  cylinder  would  obviously  have  maoy  disad- 
vantages and  would  probably  reduce  the  rate  of  its  metabolism  and  the 
rate  of  conduction,  since  that  appears  to  be  the  result  generally  of  an 
accumulation  of  foreign  or  lifeless  matter  in  the  living  protoplast.  The 
device  adopted  by  the  animal  economy  of  having  long  nerve  fibers,  very 
thin,  so  that  the  surface  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  special  nourishing  cells,  would  appear  to 
be  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem  which  the 
organism  had  to  face.  If  such  rapid  conduction  were  not  needed,  the 
problem  might  be  solved  by  introducing  relays  of  cells  so  that  the  length 
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of  any  smgle  axis  cylinder  was  not  beyond  the  powers  of  nourishment 
from  the  cell  body;  but  this  contrivance  is  not  suitable  where  very  rapid 
action  is  required,  as  in  the  brain  and  in  those  skeletal  muscles  by  whict 
an  animal  escapes  death  or  secures  its  food  by  superior  ag!lity;  for 
at  every  relay,  or  siuapse,  there  is  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
rate  of  transmission  of  the  impulse.  In  the  internal  organs  where 
speed  and  agility^  or  indefatigability,  are  not  the  prime  requisites, 
the*  nerves  are  still  non-medullated  for  the  most  part  and  relays  are 
used. 

A  second  very  striking  and  interesting  fact  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
brain,  and  one  which  may  perhaps  be  correlated  with  the  provision  of 
reserve  food  in  the  medullary  sheath,  is  the  absence  of  reserve  carbo- 
hydrate food  in  the  brain,  and  the  entire  absence  of  neutral  fat.  Glyco- 
gen, which  is  found  in  so  many  tissues  and  which  occurs  in  the  young» 
undifferentiated  nervous  system,  is  absent  in  the  adult  brain.  When 
medullation  appears  it  disappears  and  no  other  carbohydrate  is  present 
in  the  adult  brain,  except  inosite  and  galactose.  The  function  of 
inosite  is  unknown,  but  it  readily  combines  with  pjiosphoric  acid  to 
make  phytin  and  similar  esters.  Perhaps  it  plays  the  role  of  an  inter- 
mediary substance.  Inosite  is  readily  destroyed  when  taken  by  the 
mouth.  The  absence  of  neutral  fat  while  the  phospholipins  and  other 
compound  lipins  are  so  abundant  is  indeed  remarkable. 

If  the  medullary  sheatli  has  this  function  of  serving  as  a  nutritive 
materia!,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  real 
living  matter,  the  matter  which  has  the  properties  of  conduction,  irri- 
tability and  memory  par  excellence.  How  does  it  differ,  for  example, 
from  living  matter  which  is  chiefly  secretory,  or  metabolic,  or  con- 
tractile? The  only  facts  to  guide  us  in  this  dark  region  are  analyses 
of  the  gray  matter,  for  although  it  is  impossible  to  get  gray  matter 
entirely  free  from  medullary  matter,  the  admixture  in  some  of  the 
regions  of  the  brain  is  small.  Tlie  main  facts  which  may  be  gathered 
are  these:  The  proportion  of  protein  in  the  gray  matter  is  high.  The 
proteins  make  in  the  gray  matter  a  larger  proportion  of  total  solids 
than  in  the  white ;  the  proportion  of  phospholipins  is  also  high.  Irri- 
table living  matter  lias,  therefore,  a  larger  proportion  of  water.  85 
per  cent,  than  contractile;  it  contains  relatively  less  protein,  though  it 
is  still  protein  which  makes  the  main  part  of  its  solids;  it  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  pliospiiolipins  and  cholesterol,  but  no  fat  or 
carbohydrate.  The  irritable,  conducting  protoplasm  is,  therefore,  decid- 
edly aqueous  and  tiie  colloids  are  protein-phospholipin  colloids.  These 
few  facts  tell  us  very  little  about  this  irritable  matter,  but  so  far  as 
they  go  they  indicate  the  importance  in  nervous  activity  of  the  chemical 
substances  just  mentioned.    It  may  be  significant  that  this  substratum 
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is  of  a  kind  which  so  readily  forms  liquid  crystals:  i.e.,  a  kind  whose 
molecules  are  readily  oriented. 

A  third  fundament al  property  of  the  human  cerebrum  is  memory. 
It  is  possible  to  make  some  kind  of  an  impression  on  the  human  brain 
of  so  persistent  a  nature  that  when  made  at  from  4-6  years  of  age  it 
may  persist  for  from  forty  to  eighty  years.  Of  the  physical-chemical 
basis  of  memory  very  little  is  known.  When  an  impulse  strikes  into 
the  brain  something  remains  there,  some  trace^  perhaps  an  enzyme. 
Something  liappens  to  the  brain  with  every  impulse  fed  into  it.  We  may 
perhaps  picture  the  process  as  follows  in  a  tentative  way,  although  the 
evidence  is  extremely  meager  that  this  pirture  at  all  represents  tlie  real 
process.  There  is  a  growing  number  of  facts  which  indicate  that  when 
nerve  impulses  impinge  on  cells  they  do  not  at  once  arouse  the  peculiar 
activity  of  that  kind  of  cell.  There  is  always  a  latent  period.  It  seems 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  nerve  impulse  a  substance  is  produced 
which  in  its  turn  acts  as  the  excitant  of  the  cells'  activity.  This  would 
explain  the  latent  period  of  muscle  and  other  cells.  We  may  regard 
the  gastric  hormone  or  the  secretin  of  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  mucosa 
as  such  a  substance.  In  muscle  possibly  lactic  acid  is  the  hormone.  By 
a  hormone  is  meant  a  substance  which  rouses  to  activity.  Now  in  the 
nerve  cells  it  may  be  that  such  memory  hormones  are  produced  and 
accumulate,  or  persist  in  the  cells.  There  are  only  two  facts  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  the  author  sees,  which  may  be  brought 
into  relation  with  this  extraordinary  power  of  memory.  One  of  these 
facts  is  the  great  reduction  of  autolytic  power  of  the  brain  tissue  as 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  If  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  muscles  are  finely  hashed  and  kept  sterile  in 
water  at  37"  C,  their  proteins  undergo  rapid  changes  of  autolytic  diges- 
tion. The  brain  under  similar  conditions  undergoes  very  little  autolysis. 
In  fact,  the  autolysis  was  at  first  overlooked,  it  is  so  slight,  a  very  little 
alkali  apparently  checks  it  ecrapletely.  What  autolysis  there  is  seema 
to  oecur  in  the  fii-st  few  hours  after  death.  This  great  reduction  of 
the  brain  s  autolytic  power  points  toward  a  stability  of  the  brain's  pro- 
teins, of  an  absence  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  brain,  which  possibly,  but 
only  possibly,  for  in  reality  the  matter  is  guesswork,  but  which  invol- 
untarily recalls  the  stability  of  impressions  and  memories  in  the  brain. 
When  autolysis  does  occur,  or  when  nerve  cells  are  destroyed  in  injury 
or  by  toxins,  then  memories  disappear  also,  showing  that  there  is  some 
substantial  basis  of  the  memories.  The  stability  of  the  nerve  cells,  the 
absence  of  autolysis,  of  cell  division,  all  would  appear  to  favor  the 
stability  of  impressions  of  whatever  kind  which  are  made  on  the  brain 
by  the  events  about  us.  It  is  possible^  also,  that  this  absence  of  autoly- 
sis is  correlated  with  the   fact   that  the  brain  does  not  lose  weight 
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in    starvation,   but  lives   on  those   organs   which   aiitolyze   the   most 
readily* 

The  second  fact  of  interest,  although  it  may  be  simply  a  parallelism 
and  not  fundamentally  connected  with  the  process  of  memory,  is  the 
presence  in  the  ceplmlin  of  tlie  brain  of  very  unsaturated  acids  of  the 
type  of  linolinic  acid.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  on  page  67  that 
in  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  linolinic  acid  phenomena  closely  parallel- 
ing memory  and  learning  occur.  These  are  autocatalytie  processes.  In 
the  case  of  linseed  oil  the  memory,  if  it  may  he  so  called,  consists  in 
the  persistence  in  the  oil  of  an  intermediary,  catalytic  oxidation  product 
If  this  substance  could  in  any  way  be  made  stable,  so  that  it  would  per- 
sist for  a  long  period  in  the  .dark,  linseed  oil  once  illuminated  would 
remember  that  illumination  forever  and  would  always  respond  differ- 
ently, when  exposed  with  oxygen  to  the  light,  from  linseed  oil  which 
had  not  had  the  experience  of  a  previous  illumination.  If  it  were 
possible  that  an  impulse  coming  into  certain  cells  caused  in  those  cells 
the  formation  of  a  persistent  autocatalytie,  intermediary  oxidation 
product,  a  physical  basis  of  memory  might  be  given.-  Our  ignorance  is 
80  profound,  however,  that  at  present  we  can  do  hardly  more  than  guess 
at  this  interesting  problem  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assum- 
ing that  the  basis  of  memory  is  in  reality  that  sketched  above.  All 
experience  shows  how  often  we  may  be  misled  by  seductive  parallelisms 
of  this  nature  into  the  conclusion  that  Nature  is  working  in  the  manner 
we  imagine  her  to  be.  To  quote  an  old  and  homely,  but  true,  saying: 
"  Nature  knows  more  than  one  way  to  kill  a  cat," 

Having  now  considered  the  general  composition  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue and  the  connection  between  that  composition  and  fiinetion,  we  may 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  metabolism  of  the  brain.  Is  the  respira- 
tion of  the  brain  keeUj  or  very  lowT  Wliat  substances  does  it  use  as 
foods?     WTiat  arc  its  waste  products T 

The  first  question,  that  of  the  respiration  or  rate  of  metabolism  of 
the  brain,  is  very  important  for  the  light  it  will  throw  on  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  mechanism.  If  those  processes  consist,  as  many  have 
believed,  in  the  simple  dislocation  of  inorganic  ions  in  the  periphery 
of  the  nerve  fiber,  a  dislocation  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  state  in  the  nerve  colloids, — if  they  are,  in  other  words,  physical 
processes, — one  would  expect  the  metabolism  of  the  brain  to  be  small, 
very  small,  for  no  material  would  be  used  up  in  this  process,  a  temporary 
dislocation  of  the  ions  alone  occurring.  The  only  energy  needed  is  the 
jar,  or  slight  explosion,  which  starts  it  going,  and  if  this  took  place  in 
the  sense-organs  no  energy  would  be  required  to  be  expended  in  the 
brain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nerve  impulse  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
chemical  change  taking  place  with  great  ease  and  swiftness,  and  if  the 
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velocity  of  conduction  is  proportional  to  the  respiration,  then  the 
metabolism  of  the  brain,  as  measured  by  its  respiration,  should  be 
extremely  high,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  The 
lack  of  cell  division,  the  stability  of  the  nerve  cells,  the  large  amouut 
of  neuroglia,  the  absence  of  autolysis,  all  point  to  a  low  formative 
metabolism,  that  is  a  low  protein  or  growth  metabolism  after  the  adult 
condition  is  reached;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  respiratory  metabolism 
should  be  very  high,  if  this  is  correlated  at  all  with  irritability.  What, 
then,  is  known  of  the  metabolism  of  the  brain  T 

A  few  general  facts  may  at  once  be  noted.  First,  the  blood  supply 
to  the  brain  is  unusually  large  and  every  provision  is  made  to  supply 
the  brain  with  a  copious  amount  of  blood.  Not  only  are  there  the  large 
direct  carotids,  external  and  internal,  but  there  are  also  the  indirect 
anastomoses  through  the  vertebrals,  which,  in  dogs  at  least,  are  able 
alone  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  brain.  This  copious  blood  supply  points 
unmistakably  to  a  very  vigorous  metabolism  of  some  kind  which  involves 
ojtygen. 

A  second  well-known  fact  is  that  a  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  consciousness  in  human 
beings.  Consciousness  cannot  persist  more  than  a  few  moments  with- 
out it  Even  though  the  tissues  are  saturated  to  their  full  extent  with 
oxygen  by  inhalation  of  the  latter  and  forced  respiration,  the  supply 
cannot  maintain  consciousness  for  more  than  five  minutes  and,  if  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  low,  loss  of  eonseiousness  comes  on  easily.  Thus 
with  a  low  blood  pressure,  as  in  fainting  or  syncope,  the  higher  centers 
of  the  brain  appear  to  pass  out  of  action  at  once.  Similarly  swimmers 
under  water  holding  their  breath  to  the  utmost  sometimes  become  uncon- 
scious, and  that  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  which  is  important  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  if  that  oxygen  be  replaced  in  the  blood  by  carbon 
monoxide,  as  in  poisoning  by  muminating  gas,  consciousness  is  lost. 
There  is  no  question  from  this  observation  that  it  is  only  the  oxygenated 
brain  tissue  %vhich  is  irritable  and  conscious.  In  the  absence  of  oxygen 
the  brain  loses  its  function  more  quickly  than  any  other  tissue  of  the 
body.  These  facts  show  that  brain  tissue  cither  has  a  higher  rate  of 
consumption  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  exhausts  its  suppHeg  more  quickly; 
or  that  the  nervous  processes  involve  mere  oxygen  than  others ;  or  that 
the  brain  has  a  smaller  supply  of  stored  oxygen  than  any  otiver  tissue 
of  the  body.  The  great  dependence  of  the  brain  on  atmospheric  oxygen 
may  be  correlated,  also,  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stored  carbo- 
hydrate. The  presence  of  stored  carbohydrate  like  glycogen  appears 
to  increase  the  powers  of  tissues  to  live  without  atmospheric  oxygen. 

A  third  general  fact  which  points  unmistakably  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  brain  to  cyanides  and  other  drugs. 
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Cyanides  certainly  check  rospiratiori  and  uBdoubtedly  combine  with 
the  eel!  protoplasm.  The  brain  is  most  sensitive  to  cyanides,  these  drugs 
abolishing  consciousness  very  quickly,  and  particularly  the  activity  of 
the  highest  centers.  Since  it  can  be  shown  that  many  dru^s  accumulate 
in  the  nervous  system,  it  must  be  that  the  latter  has  compounds  with 
chemical  bonds  in  a  reactive  or  open  form  with  which  they  can  unil^. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  those  tissues  which  are  most  active  in 
respiration  or  have  the  highest  rate  of  respiratory  metabolism  are  the 
most  easily  affected  by  drugs  like  the  cyanides.  Hence,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  brain  to  drugs  also  indicates  clearly  a  higher  rate  of  metabolisoi 
in  the  brain  than  in  other  tissues. 

The  persistence  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  during  starvation  means 
either  that  the  rate  of  formatioa  of  its  substances  must  be  very  high  or 
the  rate  of  consumption  extraordinarily  low,  since  it  is  always  the 
case  that  the  more  rapidly  metabolizing  tissue  draws  for  its  raw  mate- 
rial upon  the  tissue  having  the  less  intense  metabolism. 

The  blood  coming  from  the  brain  also  indicates  metabolic  changes 
in  that  organ.  It  is  venous  blood.  Oxygen  is  consumed  there  and  in 
large  amount.  That  means  that  substances  in  the  brain  have  been  oxi- 
dized or  burned,  hence  they  must  be  constantly  replenished  or  they 
would  be  used  up.  The  blood  coming  from  the  brain  has  less  sugar 
in  it  than  in  the  arterial  blood  going  to  the  brain.  Evidently  the  brain 
consumes  sugar.  The  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  also  contains  less 
fibrinogen  than  the  arterial  blood  of  the  carotid  artery.  But  the  inter* 
pretation  of  this  fact  is  uncertain. 

Direct  determinations  of  the  rate  of  respiration  of  the  nerve  fibers 
have  now  been  made  by  Tashiro,  who  found  indeed  that  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  from  the  nerve  fiber  per  gram  of  substance 
in  10  minutes  was  very  high,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  tissue  exara- 
ined.  Thus  the  resting  non-medullated  claw  nerve  of  the  spider  crab 
at  19°  gave  6.7X10^''^  grams  CO,  per  eg.  per  10  minutes;  the  frog*a 
sciatic  nerve,  a  medullated  nerve,  gave  5.5X10—''  grams  COm  per  eg. 
per  10  minutes,  and  the  rate  was  about  doubled  when  the  nerves  were 
stimulated  by  a  weak  electrical  current.  This  rate  of  metabolism  was 
probably  somewhat  larger  in  the  cut  than  in  the  uninjured  nerve,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  injury,  but  the  amount  is  very  high,  higher  than  for 
the  frog  as  a  whole  when  equal  weights  are  compared,  ''^he  examina- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  nerve  shows,  also,  that  there  is  a  gradient 
in  its  metabolism,  the  part  of  the  nerve  fiber  nearer  the  source  of  the 
normal  stimulus  having  a  higher  rate  of  metabolism  than  that  farther 
from  this  source.  Ganglia,  too,  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
of  metabolism  than  the  ner^'c  fibers,  but  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 
Evidently  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  not  so  important  in  respiration  ai 
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had  been  thought.  There  is  no  doubt  from  these  observations  that  nerve 
cells  and  nerve  fibers  produce  carbon  dioxide  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  If 
equal  weights  of  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  compared,  the  nervous 
tissues  are  found  to  give  off  more  carbon  dioxide  per  gram  of  tissue 
than  any  other  tissues. 

The  cxamjnation  of  the  oxygen  consumption  of  the  brain  has  been 
made  by  the  method  of  Barcroft,  which  consists  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  going  to  and  coming  away  from  the  brain.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  as  follows  (Alexander  and  Cserna) : 

By  comparing  the  oxygen  content  in  the  arterial  blood  with  that  of 
the  venous  blood  of  the  sulcus  longitudinal  is  and  measuring  the  velocity 
of  flow,  it  was  found  that  in  the  waking  animal  the  brain  consumed 
0.360  e.c.  oxygen  per  gram  per  minute.  This  amount  is  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  skeletal  muscle  of  0.004  e.c.  and  of  the  salivary 
glands  of  0,028  e.c.  per  gram  per  minute.  In  narcosis  by  ether  the 
consumption  sank  in  the  mean  77  per  cent.j  the  CO.  output  59  per 
cent.  In  morphine  narcosis  the  oxygen  consumption  sank  57  per  cent.j 
the  COa  output  61  per  cent.  Under  ether  the  0^  consumption  could  be 
reduced  still  farther.  The  first  effect  of  the  anesthetic  is,  however,  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  The  initial  action  might  increase 
the  oxygen  consumption  150  per  cent. ;  the  COo  production  359  per  cent. 
This  increased  consumption  of  oxygen  corresponds  to  the  preliminary 
stimulation  which  is  the  first  effect  of  the  anesthetic.  Tashiro  and  Adams 
found  in  the  case  of  the  nerve  fiber  and  other  cells  that  the  first  effect  of 
other  anesthetics  was  to  increase  the  CO.  production  concomitant  with  the 
excitatory  action,  and  that  the  second  effect  was  to  reduce  the  CO, 
output.  By  injection  of  CaCL,,  whiclr  aroused  the  brain  from  anesthesia 
by  MgS04,  the  metabolism  rose  again  to  normal  amounts.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  there  is  in  the  brain,  as  in  the  nerve  fiber,  a  complete  or  wide- 
reaching  parallelism  between  metabolism  and  the  state  of  irritability. 
These  results  completely  confirm  the  view  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
anesthesia.  They  indicate  clearly  the  conclusion  that  conduction  and 
irritability  are  at  bottom  chemical  processes,  rather  than  physical,  aa 
they  are  sometimes  pictured. 

The  rate  of  consumption  of  oxygen  by  nerve  fibers  has  not  yet  been 
made  so  accurately  and  directly  as  the  rate  of  carbon  dioxide  produc- 
tion, as  the  methods  are  badly  in  need  of  improvement.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  from  indirect  evidence  that  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  fiber  ia 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  that  it  fatigues  more  rapidly 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen  than  when  it  is  present.  Thus,  if  a  frog*8 
sciatic  nerve  is  stimulated  in  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  it  becomes  hott- 
irritable  more  quickly  than  in  oxygen  and  it  recovers  if  returned  to 
oxygen.     The  oxidation  appears,  however,  to  be  in  part  independent 
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of  the  oxygeo  of  the  atmosphere,  or  else  there  is  some  sort  of  storage 
of  oxygen  in  the  nerve,  as  the  irritability  of  frogs'  nerves  will  persist 
for  some  hours,  althougli  diminished  in  amount,  in  the  absence  of 
O'lygen.  The  carbon- dioxide  production  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
a  direct  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  may  be  that  the  oxygen 
in  an  available  form  is  stored  in  some  kind  of  a  loose  compound  in  the 
medullary  shv^th.  Wliether  the^  nerve  stores  oxygen  or  not  must  be  left 
for  further  investigation  to  decide.  The  carbon  dioxide  might  be  formed 
in  various  ways,  either  by  carboxylase  from  the  proteins  or  amino-acids, 
or  by  fermentation  from  the  carbohydrates,  or  by  indirect  oxidation  of 
the  fatty  acids,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  an  unstable  peroxide. 

The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  get  some  direct  measure  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  brain  in  human  beings  by  the  use  of  the  calorimeter, 
but  so  far  without  results.  The  brain  in  human  adults  weighs  between 
1,200  and  2,000  grams;  it  makes,  therefore,  between  2  per  cent,  and  3 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles 
make  42  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight.  If  the  brain  could  be  brought 
into  a  condition  of  complete  rest,  the  maximum  change  of  metabolism 
of  the  body  produced  thereby  would  be  only  two  per  cent.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  brain  rest.  The  centers  are  always  more  or  less 
active  even  during  sleep,  so  that  the  difference  in  the  metabolism  to  be 
expected  would  only  be  a  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  total.  Impulses  are 
always  coming  into  the  brain  over  the  sensory  nerves  from  the  skin 
or  sense-organs  or  from  the  tendons  and  muscles.  No  difference  in  heiit 
output,  or  in  respiration,  or  metabolism  could  be  detected  by  Benedict 
as  a  result  of  active  intellectual  work.  Tliere  is,  however;  one  clear  and 
unmistakable  evidence  that  intellectual  work  involves  metabolism,  pre- 
sumably respiratory  activity  of  the  brain  tissue:  namely,  keen  intel- 
lectual work  always  causes  a  turgidity  of  the  head  and  brain;  blood 
increases  in  the  head  when  one  is  w^orkiug,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  flushed 
face,  and  if  it  does  not  increase  keen  intellectual  work  is  impossible. 
In  its  absence  one  becomes  sleepy,  pale,  and  thoughts  are  sluggish,  rela- 
tions are  not  perceived.  No  change  can  be  detected,  so  far,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  as  a  result  of  brain  work.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
product  of  brain  metabolism,  that  is,  no  substance  whose  presence  indi- 
cates brain  metabolism,  which  has  been  found  as  yet  in  the  urine. 
Changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  master  tissue  of  the  body  cannot,  there- 
fore, as  yet,  be  determined  by  any  examination  of  the  excretions  of  the 
body.  It  is,  hence,  impossible  to  say  whether  any  drug,  preservative  or 
food  substance  has  acted  harmfully  or  beneficially  on  the  brain  or  nerv- 
ous system  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  or  excretions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  tlie  chemistiy  of  the  brain  is 
the  very  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  it  contains.     This  fact  was 
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discovered  very  early,  since  in  the  ashing  of  the  brain  substance  some 
of  the  acid  is  reduced  and  phosphorus  formed.  It  has  become  so  much 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  as  almost  to  lose  its  significance.  This 
phosphoric  acid  is  in  part  free,  as  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid;  in  part 
it  is  in  combination  in  the  nucleic  acid  and  in  the  pliosphoproteins;  and 
in  larger  part  it  is  present  in  the  phospholipins.  Liebreich  crystallized 
the  impression  of  the  importance  of  phosphorus  in  the  metabolism  of 
^  the  brain  in  the  saying:  *'  Ohne  Phosphor  kcine  Gedanken  *'  (Without 
phosphorus  no  thoughts).  It  seems  that  phosphoric  acid  plays  a  highly 
important,  though  still  obscure,  role  in  the  metabolism  of  all  living  mat- 
ter. Not  only  do  we  find  compounds  of  phosphorus  most  common  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  brain,  and  its  importance  was  emphasized  by 
Thudichum  by  the  selection  of  the  word  phosphatide  to  indicate  that 
the  other  radicles  were  grouped  around  it,  but  phosphorus  occurs  in 
large  amounts  in  the  nucleus  and  in  phytin;  it  helps  regulate  the  cell 
reaction  and,  combined  with  calcium  and  some  organic  radicles,  it  forma 
the  basis  of  many  structures  like  the  bones;  it  has,  besides,  some  peculiar 
relation  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugars  and  other  fermentations. 
Calcium  metaphosphate  may  not  be  at  the  basis  of  life,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Summary. — We  may  summarize  the  contents  of  this  chapter  very 
briefly,  as  follows: 

In  its  chemical  composition  the  human  adult  brain  is  characterized 
by  the  very  large  amount  of  alcohol-ether-soluble  material  in  its  solids; 
by  its  vigorous  respiration ;  by  its  low  rate  of  autolysis ;  by  its  lack  of 
formative  or  growth  metabolism.  Of  the  solids  the  alcohol -ether-soluble 
material  consists  of  a  variety  of  phosphatides,  or  phospholipins,  such  as 
lecithin,  kephalin,  myelin,  sphingomyelin,  amino-myelin,  paramyelin;  of 
glycolipins  or  cerebrosides,  such  as  phrenosin,  kerasin,  cerebron,  homo* 
cerebrin,  cerebric  acids;  of  sulphatides;  of  cholesterol  and  phrenosterol, 
and  of  nitrogenous  fats  or  amino-lipins  (arainodipotides).  The  brain 
contains  no  neutral  fat.  These  substances  are  found  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  nerve  fibers.  Their  propor- 
tion in  the  gray  matter  is  also  high.  'The  protein  material^  or  neuro- 
plastin,  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  nucleic  acid,  but  differs  from 
other  proteins  in  .that  it  contains  a  normal  amino-caproic  acid  or  glyco- 
leucine.  The  proteins  of  the  brain  have  not  in  other  respects  been 
shown  to  be  different  from  those  of  other  tissues,  although  they  are  no 
doubt  specific  to  the  tissue.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  examine  the 
neurokeratin  separately  from  the  other  proteins  of  the  brain.  There  are 
also  present  extractives,  among  them  inosite,  lactic,  succinic  and  formic 
acids,  creatine,  tyrosine,  glyco-leueine,  hypoxanthine  and  other  ni* 
trogenous  bases  of  an  unknown  nature.    On  the  whole,  the  brain  ex- 
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tractives  are  very  similar  to  those  of  muscle.    Of  the  functions  of  thesd 
bodies  nothing  is  known.    Inorganic  salts  are  also  present. 

The  function  of  the  inediillary  sheath  is  probably  nutritive.     The 
really  active  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell  and  body  is  characterized  by" 
its  large  content  of  water,  at  least  83  per  cent,  and  probably  more,  bv 
the  absence  of  stored  glycogen  and  neutral  fat,  and  by  the  presence  of 
large  amounts  of  phospholipins  and  cholesterol.     "While  the  growth  or 
formative  metabolism  of  the  brain  is  low,  it  has  a  very  keen  respiratioi^ 
and  oxidative  metabolism,  tlie  keenest  of  all  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
the  metabolism  of  the  nerve  fiber  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that 
of  the  nerve  ganglia  in  its  intensity.     The  activity  of  the  brain  and 
nerve  tissues  in  general  is  very  dependent  upon  oxygen  and  they  pro- 
duce large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  of  which  runs  ioi 
general  parallel  to  the  state  of  activity  of  the  tissue.    It  is  probably  its 
rapid  and  keen  metabolism,  which  means  that  it  has  many  reactive  bonds 
in  it,  which  makes  the  nervous  tissue  so  very  sensitive  to  drugs  of  idl 
kinds. 

We  may  infer  tentatively  from  these  facts  that  the  lipins  probably 
play  a  very  important  part  in  cell  irritability  without  at  this  time  ven- 
turing to  define  more  in  particular  just  the  role  they  are  playing.  The 
phenomena  of  conduction  appear  to  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
respiration  of  the  tissue  and  are,  hence,  probably  eliemical  in  nature. 
More  work  along  these  lines  is,  however,  necessary  before  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nerve  impulse  can  be  drawn.  At  the 
present  time  it  appears  possible  that  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
explosive  decomposition  of  an  organic  oxide  or  peroxide  which  is  propa* 
gated  along  the  fiber.  There  arc  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view, 
one  of  them  being  the  fact  that  the  nerve  seems  to  liberate  no  heat 
at  the  time  it  conducts.  The  chemical  composition  has  so  far  thrown 
very  little  light  on  the  chemical  basis  of  memory,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  possibly  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  highly  unsaturated  acids  of 
the  linolinic-acid  type  may  possibly  be  in  some  relation  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, since  in  its  oxidation  this  acid  shows  some  of  the  plienomena 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  memory,  teaching  and  forgetting  when  they 
occur  in  living  things. 

We  may  close  this  chapter  in  no  better  way  than  in  opening  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  psychic  qualities  which  are  so  related  to 
the  nervous  system.  Do  these  qualities  arise  de  novo  in  the  nervous 
BystemT  Are  they  not  found  in  their  faintest  form  way  down  the  slope 
of  animal  life!  Do  we  not  indeed  see  the  beginnings  of  psychic  life 
among  the  plants?  And  is  it  possible  to  start  with  the  plants?  Do  not 
the  foods  every  minute  change  into  living  matter  in  our  bodies!  Are 
not  the  atoms  the  same  in  the  foods  and  living  matter,  and  is  it  p08- 
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sible  that  they  have  different  properties  in  the  living  and  lifeless  formf 
The  atOMS  we  now  know  are  composed  of  t'lectricity  and  the  valences,  or 
cliemical  bonds,  are  probably  ako  electrical  in  nature.  Are  our  thoughts 
also  at  the  bottom  electrieal?  Whenever  a  nerve  impulse  sweeps  over 
a  nerve  it  is  accompanied  by  an  electrical  disturbance,  and  this  dis- 
turbance is  the  surest  sign  of  life.  When  the  nerve  impulses  play  back 
and  forth  over  the  commissures  of  the  brain  they  are  accompanied  by  this 
pale  lightning  of  the  negative  variation.  Is  that  pale  lightning  what  we 
recognize  as  consciousness  in  ouraelves?  It  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  some  psychic  element  in  every  electron  if  the  atoms  are  made  of 
electrons.  There  must  be  some  psychic  disturbance  in  every  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  make  water  and  in  every  wave  of  the  wireless 
telegraph.  When  an  electron  moves  it  generates  a  magnetic  field;  does 
it  also  generate  a  psychic  field?  How  shall  we  escape  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  a  psychic  element  in  all  matter  both  living  and  lifeless, 
since  that  matter  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms?  'May  it  not  be  that  just 
as  magnetism,  which  is  probably  an  attribute  of  all  molecules,  becomes 
most  evident  under  certain  conditions  in  certain  substances,  so  the 
psychic  life  common  to  all  matter  shows  its  true  character  plainly  only 
when  organized  as  it  is  in  the  brain  during  its  life?  A  magnet  when 
heated  loses  its  magnetism  as  surely  as  an  organism  when  heated  loses 
its  vitality  and  its  psychic  life.  In  the  case  of  magnetism  all  that  has 
happened  by  the  heating  is  that  the  orientation  of  the  moleculc-s  has  been 
changed  so  that  the  magnet  is  no  longer  an  individual ;  in  the  case  of  the 
organism  a  similar  loss  of  individuality  residts. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CONTRACTILE  TISSUES.    MUSCLE. 


Atrtount. — Muscle  forma  the  greater  proportion  of  the  living  tissue* 
of  the  body.  In  an  adult  the  weight  of  the  muscle  is  about  42  per  cent 
of  the  body  weight.  Of  the  whole  metabolism  during  muscular  rest 
about  50  per  cent,  is  the  metabolism  of  muscle  j  and  during  muscular 
activity  probably  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  chemical  changes  occur- 
ring are  taking  place  in  the  muscle.  These  figures  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  muscles  dominate,  as  it  were,  the  metabolism  of  the  body  and 
their  composition  and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
in  them  become  of  the  first  importance. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  muscle  is  under  the  control 
of  the  will  and  is  called  voluntary  muscle;  but  a  smaller  portion  is  not 
so  controlled  and  is  found  in  the  heart,  along  the  arteries,  in  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  uterus,  bladder  and  other  organs. 
This  latter  is  involuntary  muscle.  These  two  kinds  of  muscle  differ 
in  their  physiological  properties.  Thus  the  voluntary  has  a  short  latent 
period,  it  contracts  and  relaxes  very  quickly,  whereas  the  involuntary 
muscle  contracts  much  more  slowly.  They  differ  also  in  their  optical 
appearance,  in  their  structure  and  in  their  chemical  composition.  Heart 
muscle  in  all  its  properties  takes  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
other  two.  Thus  voluntary  muscle  appears  optically  to  be  composed 
of  alternate  lighter  and  darker  bands  of  matter.  It  is  said  to  be  cross- 
striated;  its  nuclear  material  is  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  bulk;  it  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  proteins  and  extract- 
ives and  relatively  little  water.  Involuntary  muscle  has  relati%^ely  more 
nuclear  material  and  it  is  not  cross-striated,  so  that  it  is  called  smooth 
muscle.  It  is  very  faintly  striated  longitudinally  in  fixed  preparations. 
All  muscle  begins  development  as  smooth  muscle.  Cross-striated  muscle 
may  be  regarded  as  smooth  muscle  which  has  been  differentiated  into 
a  special  structure,  probably  securing  thereby  greater  speed  of  con- 
traction. Having  less  nuclear  material,  it  is  possible  that  the  striated 
material  has  a  lower  rate  of  nitrogen  metabolism  than  the  unstriated. 
I  Structure. — A  striated  muscle  consists  of  bundles  of  muscle  fibers 
tinited  or  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  amount  of  this 
connective  tissue  varies  in  different  muscles  and  the  more  there  is  of 
it  the  tougher  is  the  muscle.     The  connective  tissue  often  contains 
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deposits  of  fat.    The  blood  vessels  running  in  the  connective  tissues  cany 

a  large  supply  of  blood  to  the  muscles^  the  capillaries  branching  about 
the  muscle  fibers  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  in  Intimate  contact  with 
them.  This  arrangement  brings  directly  to  the  muscle  fibers  a  copious 
supply  of  oxygen  and  food  and  provides  for  the  rapid  elimination  of 
wastes.  During  activity  the  arterioles  dilate,  owing  in  part  to  the 
action  of  chemical  substances  formed  by  the  muscle,  and  a  more  thaa 
usually  copious  supply  of  blood  is  provided  thereby.  The  nerves  of 
muscle  are  both  motor  and  sensory.  The  sensory  are  distributed  at  least 
in  part  to  the  tendon,  but  the  motor  fibers  branch  freely  and  a  branch 
penetrates  each  muscle  fiber,  piercing  the  sarcolcmma  (the  membrane 
surrounding  the  fiber)  and  ending  in  a  swelling  consisting  of  nuclei  and 
granular  protoplasm  called  the  muscle  plate  and  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  fiber.  While  the  nerve  fiber  thus  enters  into  a  very  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  muscle  substance  so  that  nerve  impulses 
pass  freely  to  the  latter  and  profoundly  influence  its  metabolism, 
the  nerve  fibers  are  none  the  less  nourished  from  the  cells  which 
originate  them  and  they  degenerate  if  they  are  cut  off  from  these 
cells. 

The  muscle  fiber  itself  is  the  real  living,  contractile  part  of  the  muscle. 
Such  a  fiber  is  an  elongated,  spindle-shaped  cell.  The  structure  differs 
in  different  kinds  of  voluntary  muscle,  appearing  to  have  reached  the 
highest  perfection  and  differentiation  in  the  wing  muscles  of  insects  in 
which  the  power  of  rapid  contraction  and  relaxation  is  most  developed, 
the  cross-striation  and  fibrillar  arrangement  of  the  contents  being  most 
marked ;  in  mammalian  muscle,  also,  it  is  highly  differentiated,  but  in 
the  amphibia,  and  iu  particular  in  the  very  low  vertebrate,  Ammocctes, 
the  fibers  are  of  a  more  primitive  structure  and  their  cellular  character 
is  more  plainly  seen,  the  differentiation  not  being  complete.  In  these 
latter  the  nuclei  are  arranged  down  the  center  of  the  fiber,  surrounded 
by  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm,-  but  in  mam- 
malian and  insect  muscle  the  nuclei,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
distributed  through  the  contractile  protoplasm  and  many  lie  close  under 
the  sarcolemma. 

The  exact  structure  of  the  differentiated  contractile  substance  is  still 
uncertain.  It  certainly  consists  of  alternate  disks  or  bands  of  different 
optical  and  staining  properties.  One  of  these  disks  is  doubly  refracting 
and  more  dense  than  the  other  and  it  stains  more  deeply  in  various  stains 
like  iron  hematoxylin.  In  many  muscles,  and  in  particular  in  the  insect 
muscle,  these  alternate  disks  appear  to  be  arranged  in  fibrils  which  are 
called  sarcostyles.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  muscles, 
at  any  rate,  such  a  fibrillar  arrangement  really  exists.  Their  exact 
structure  in  living  muscle  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.    There  are, 
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besides,  in  the  living  muscle  granules,  some  of  which  may  be  glycogen. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  also  about  the  fibrils  a  more  liquid 
portion  called  the  sarcoplasiBj  but  the  existence  of  this  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Some  observers  believe  that  there  are  networks  of  an  elastic 
material  extending  in  a  regular  pattern  through  the  muscle  and  con- 
tributing to  its  relaxation.  Such  networks  can  be  made  out  in  the  fixed 
muscle,  but  their  existence  in  the  living  muscle  has  been  disputed.  Kite 
found  that  the  resistance  to  the  movement  of  a  needle  in  the  muscle  of 
Necturus  was  abput  the  same  in  all  directions,  and  Kiihne  and  Eberth 
observed  in  certain  muscle  fibers  of  frogs  a  minute  parasitic  nematode 
worm  which  moved  through  the  content  of  the  muscle  fiber  as  if  it  were 
fluid. 

The  physical  consistence  of  the  contents  of  muscle  fibers  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Kite  by  his  very  ingenious  method  of  micro- 
ficopieal  dissection.  By  means  of  very  fine  glass  needles  carried  in  a 
mechanical  holder  he  cut  the  large  muscle  fibers  of  Necturus  into  pieces- 
He  found  the  inside  of  the  fiber,  the  protoplasm,  the  most  '*  viscous, 
elastic  and  cohesive  of  the  living  gels  examined,"  "  The  muscle  sub- 
stance sticks  to  a  glass  needle  and  can  be  drawn  out  into  extraordinarily 
long  threads,  which  when  released  almost  regain  their  previous  shape. 
The  absorptive  powers  and  turgidity  of  this  substance  are  compara- 
tively high."  *'  When  the  whole  or  a  piece  of  a  muscle  cell  is  stretched 
the  striations  become  faint  or  disappear,  only  to  reappear  when  the  ten- 
sion is  removed."  **  If  the  point  of  a  needle  be  pushed  into  a  muscle 
cell,  it  can,  be  moved  in  one  direction  about  as  easily  as  another.*'  He 
goes  on  to  say,  '*  The  optical  appearance  of  a  striped  muscle  is  very 
misleading.  Dissection  has  shown  tiiat  the  dark  bands  seen  in  living 
muscle  are  produced  by  concentrated  areas  of  muscle  substance,  which 
absorb  enough  transmitted  light  of  low  intensity  to  appear  as  dark 
bands  in  the  optical  image.  No  fibrils  could  be  dissected  out.  The  sub- 
stance lying  between  the  concentrated  regions  and  appearing  as  light 
bands  is  a  highly  viscous  elastic  gel,  and  has  no  physical  properties  that 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  protoplasmic  gel,"  **  Hence 
absorption,  diffraction,  refraction  and  dispersion  are  involved  in  the  for- 
mation  of  the  optical  image  of  striped  muscle."  The  sarcolemma  is  ex- 
tremely elastic.  It  is  evident  from  this  description  of  Kite  that  the  muscle 
substance  consists  at  least  in  part  of  alternate  disks  of  more  and  less  con- 
centrated gel.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  this  gel  would  split  into 
the  very  regular  and  characteristic  fibrils  of  the  muscle  of  the  water 
beetle  as  described  by  Sehaefer  if  there  was  not  in  these  latter,  at  any 
rate,  a  well-marked  fibrillar  arrangement  into  sarcostyles.  The  muscles 
of  Necturus  are  possibly  less  difTerentiated  than  those  of  the  insects. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however^  that  in  all  these  cases  the  substance  14 
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highly  elastic,  and  of  a  jelly  consistence  j  it  is  probably  not  fluid  as  it 

was  once  supposed  to  be. 

General  composition. — Both  striated  and  unstriated,  mammalian 
muscle  contains,  in  the  adult,  from  72-78  per  cent,  of  water»  and  22-28 
per  cent,  of  solids.  In  youth  and  in  the  fetus  the  per  cent,  of  water  la 
higher.  The  solids  are  very  largely  protein  in  nature,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  muscle  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nervous  system  in 
which  the  lipins  hold  so  prominent  a  place.  The  total  ether  extract, 
lipin  of  all  kinds,  of  the  dog's  heart  is  between  2»86-3J3  per  cent. 
{Lederer  and  Stotte).  The  glycogen  of  the  dog's  heart  is  between  0.709 
and  0,576  per  cent  In  the  skeletal  muscle  it  may  be  a  good  deal  lesa 
than  this,  namely,  0.15  per  cent.  -0.3  per  cent;  18-20  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  muscle  substance  is,  therefore,  protein.  The  composition  of  ox 
meat,  after  extraction  of  the  glycogen  and  fat,  was  found  by  Argutinsky 
to  be  as  follows :  C,  49.6  per  cent. ;  H,  6.9  per  cent. ;  N,  15.3  per  cent. ;  Ash, 
5.2  per  cent. ;  0  and  S,  23.0  per  cent.  The  extractives  of  muscle  are  also 
important.  The  proteins  may  be  first  considered.  They  are  generally 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  proteins  of  the  muscle  plasma  and  the  pro- 
teins of  the  stroma.  Part  of  the  proteins  are  soluble  in  ammonium 
chloride  solution.  This  protein  is  sometimes  called  myosin.  In  human 
muscle  Danilewski  found  of  21.48  per  cent,  total  solids,  3.68  per  cent, 
extracted  as  myosin  and  11.90  per  cent,  remaining  insoluble  as  protein 
of  the  stroma.  In  most  animals  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent,  of  the 
protein  may  be  extracted  by  ammonium  cliloride  than  this.  In  calves' 
muscle  15.6  per  cent,  was  insoluble  protein,  3.6  per  cent,  soluble.  The 
composition  of  the  muscle  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  elec- 
trical organ  which  is  formed  from  muscle.  In  the  torpedo  the  electrical 
organ  contains  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  protein  and  over  90  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  development  of  a  large  amount  of  protein  substance  in  mus- 
cle appears  to  be  correlated,  therefore,  ivith  the  function  of  contraction. 

Proteins  of  muscle, — The  proteins  of  muscle  are  generally  divided 
into  two  groups,  those  of  the  muscle  plasma  and  of  the  muscle  stroma. 
If  a  muscle  is  ground  or  hashed  and  then  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
with  very  high  pressures,  250  to  300  atmospheres,  there  is  squeezed  out 
a  thick  fluid,  the  plasma,  which  has  the  property  of  clotting  spontane- 
ously on  standing.  The  amount  of  the  plasma,  which  may  thus  be 
obtained  from  most  muscles  when  they  are  living  and  subjected  to  the 
high  pressures  just  mentioned,  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
muscle.  The  plasma  has  often  a  faint  red  color.  After  it  clots  the 
clot  contracts  somewhat  just  as  does  the  blood  clot,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  and  the  liquid  which  is  thus  expressed  from  the  clot  is 
called  the  serum.  Muscle  plasma  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  method 
used  first  by  the  physiologist  Kuhne,     The  muscle  is  frozen,  shaved 
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mm  in  a  knife  macbine  or  microtome,  rubbed  with  sand  while  still  cold 
and  then  pressed  under  high  pressure.  The  pari  which  remains  behind 
in  the  press  is  called  ttie  stroma.  Of  course  the  proteins  may  be  ob- 
lained  directly  from  the  muscle  without  this  preliminary  expression  of 
tlje  muscle  juice  or  plasma,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  solvents.  Thus 
either  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  or  5  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  may 
be  applied  directly  to  the  ground-up  fresh  muscle*  By  this  means  a 
portion  of  the  proteins  go  into  solution  and  these  are  supposed  to  come 
from  the  muscle  plasma.  The  stroma,  or  the  insoluble  portion  of  the 
muscle,  is  insoluble  in  all  neutral  salt  solutions  and  can  only  be  dissolved 
by  tJie  action  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  It  behaves  like  coagulateil 
protein. 

Proteins  of  the  muscle  plasma. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  contradiction  in  the  literature  in  the  account  of  tlie  muscle 
proteins  and  much  confusion  in  nomenclature.  In  these  circumstances 
we  shall  follow  the  most  simple  account  of  von  Fiirth,  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  this  subject.  It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset » 
however,  that  the  conclusions  of  von  Fiirth  are  not  accepted  by  all  and 
have  been  contradicted  in  many  important  points  recently.  The  diffi- 
culty  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the  change  of  a  soluble  to  an 
insoluble  protein  involves  a  change  in  chemical  composition,  or  is  only 
a  change  in  tlie  state  of  aggregation.  According  to  von  Fiirth  there 
are  three  coagulable  proteins,  albumins  or  globulins  in  the  narrow  sense, 
in  muscle  plasma;  these  three  are  myogen,  myosin  and  soluble  myogen 
fibrin. 

Myosin,  This  is  the  museulin  of  the  older  observers,  or  para- 
myosinogen of  Halliburton.  It  is  a  globulin-like  substance  coagulating 
on  quick  heating  between  44  and  50°,  and  it  is  characterized  by  its 
power  of  spontaneously  coagulating  on  long  standing,  when  it  passes 
into  an  insoluble  protein  called  myosin  fibrin.  Myosin  is  soluble  in 
neutral  salt  solutions,  is  precipitated  by  dialysis  and  by  water;  is  easily 
salted  out  of  solution  by  one-half  saturation  with  (NH4)2S04,  which 
permits  its  separation  from  myogen ;  and  it  is  easily  precipitated  by 
acids.  Both  in  salt  solution  and  when  standing  in  water  it  becomes 
insoluble  (myosin  fibrin).  Its  per  cent,  of  composition  is  as  follows: 
(Kiihne  and  Chittenden). 

C,  52.79;  H,  7.12;  N,  1G.86;  S,  1.26;  0,  22.97, 

Myogen.  This  is  another  protein  constituent  of  muscle  plasma. 
It  was  formerly  called,  by  Ktihne,  myosinogen,  but  this  name  von  Fiirth 
tliinks  should  be  dropped,  since  it  implies  that  it  gives  rise  to  myosin 
and  this  is  incorrect.  There  is  about  three  to  four  times  as  much  myogen 
in  muscle  plasma  as  myosin.    Unlike  myosin  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
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dialysis  with  water,  nor  by  one-half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Thus  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  albumins  rather  than  to  the  globulins. 
It  is  precipitated  by  dilute  acids  like  a  globulin.  The  peculiar  property 
which  differentiates  it  from  other  proteins  except  myosin  is  its  power 
of  spontaneous  coagulation.  When  in  solution  it  passes  first  into  a 
soluble  metastable  form  called  soluble  myogen  fibrin,  and  then  into 
myogen  fibrin.  Some  consider  this  simply  a  change  in  the  state  of  ag- 
gregation of  tJie  same  protein,  the  protein  in  solution  passing  slowly  M 
into  an  aggregated  state.  According  to  von  Fiirth,  then,  the  spon- 
taneous coagulation  of  muscle  plasma  takes  place  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scheme : 

Muscle  plaama 


Myoain 


Myosin  fibrin 


Myogen 

1 

Soluble  myogen  fibrin 

I 

Myogen  fibrin. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  this  slow  coagulation  is  due  to  the  gradual 
hydrolytie  decomposition  of  a  salt  of  the  protein,  forming  an  insoluble 
free  protein,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  change  involved  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  Halliburton  believed  that  it  was  caused  by  an  enzyme 
analogous  to  the  fibrin  ferment,  but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted  by 
von  Fiirth.  The  myosin  fibrin  and  myogen  fibrin  are  insoluble  protems 
behaving  like  coagulated  proteins.  They  cannot  be  turned  back  into 
myosin  and  myogen.    The  change  is  not  reversible. 

Soluble  myogen  fibrin.  This  substance  is  easily  detectable,  either 
in  solution  or  when  present  in  muscle  itself,  by  its  extremely  low  tem- 
perature of  coagulation.  It  coagulates  at  30-40',  so  that  when  soluble 
myogen  fibrin  is  formed  from  myogen  there  is  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
of  coagulation  of  the  solution  from  55-60'  to  30-40%  According  to  Bo- 
tazzi,  this  apparent  coagulation  of  the  myogen  is  due  to  the  heating  has- 
tening the  spontaneous  change  of  myogen  to  myogen  fibrin,  or  in  other 
words  it  is  not  a  true  coagulation,  but  the  hastening  of  the  process  of 
aggregation  already  going  on.  The  difficulty  in  this  explanation  is  Uiat 
it  does  not  explain  the  change  in  the  state  of  aggregation.  According  to 
von  Fiirth  soluble  myogen  fibrin  behaves  like  a  globulin.  It  is  precipitated 
by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  by  dialysis,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  differs  from  myosin  in  its  lower  coagulation  tem- 
perature, Stewart  and  Sollman  believed  that  myosin  and  soluble  myo- 
gen fibrin  were  identical,  but  von  Fiirth  says  t!mt  this  is  not  so,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  change  a  pure  solution  of  myosin  to  soluble  myogen 
fibrin  coagulating  10°  lower.  Furthermore  in  frog*a  muscle  both  solubTe 
myogen  fibrin  and  myosin  co-exist  even  in  the  living  state,  but  in  warm- 
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blooded  animals  no  soluble  myogcn  fibrin  exists  in  the  muscle,  for  did 
it  exist,  it  would  be  coagulated  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  The  ease  of 
transformation  of  myogen  into  soluble  myogen  fibrin  is  thus  described: 
**  If  one  adds  to  a  pure  freshly  prepared  niyogen  solution  some  per 
cent,  of  a  neutral  salt  and  leaves  it  standing  overnight,  in  the  morning, 
although  it  shows  no  optical  change  to  the  eye,  yet  already  a  large 
portion  of  the  myogen  has  been  changed  to  soluble  myogen  fibrin." 

Myoproieid.  This  is  a  non-coagulable  protein  found  in  the  muscle 
plasma  of  the  fish.  It  is  not  present  in  the  muscle  plasma  of  mammals. 
Its  nature  is  still  undetermined,  but  it  is  not  an  albumose. 

Of  these  various  proteins,  myosin  and  myogen  are  found  in  all  ver- 
tebrate voluntary  muscles.  Myogen  has  not  been  found  in  invertebrate 
muscle.  Soluble  myogen  fibrin  is  found  preformed  only  in  the  muscles 
of  fishes  and  amphibia;  while  in  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  it  occurs 
there  only  as  a  secondary  decomposition  product  of  the  myogen.  Myo- 
proteid  is  found  only  in  the  muscles  of  fish  in  large  amount,  in  the 
amphibia  it  is  present  only  in  traces  and  in  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals 
it  is  absent.    In  heart  muscle  there  is  twice  as  much  myogen  as  myosin. 

Proteins  of  the  stroma. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  proteins  of  the 
muscle  are  insoluble  in  ammonium  chloride  solution.  These  are  the  pro- 
teins of  the  sarcolemraa  and  the  stroma.  It  is  stated  that  the  structure 
of  the  muscle  is  not  chauged  by  the  extraction  of  the  myosin;  the 
stroma  is  still  doubly  refracting.  The  amount  of  stroma  insoluble  in 
ammonium  chloride  is  very  hard  to  determine  with  any  accuracy,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  muscle  proteins  to  becorae  insoluble.  From  per- 
fectly fresh  living  mammalian  skeletal  muscle  it  is  said  (Saxl)  that 
84-90  per  cent,  may  be  extracted  by  NH^Cl,  if  rigor  is  prevented; 
whereas,  when  the  muscle  has  stood  for  a  short  time  only,  2-3  per  cent. 
is  extractable.  According  to  Salkowski,  of  the  nitrogen  of  flesh  77.4  per 
cent,  was  in  the  form  of  insoluble  coagulable  protein  and  10.08  per 
cent,  in  the  soluble  coagulable  form.  12.52  per  cent,  was  non-protein 
nitrogen. 

The  stroma  contains  phosphorus.  It  contains  a  small  amount  of 
oucleoprotein.  Two  grams  were  obtained  from  543  grams  of  dog 
muscle  and  this  nucleoprotein  contained  0,7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Corresponding  with  this  small  amount  of  nuclear  matterj  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  purine  bodies  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  muscle 
was  very  much  less  than  from  the  thymus  and  other  organs.  The  result 
clearly  indicates  that  the  nucleus  contains  the  nucleoproteins  and  that 
these  arc  confined  to  the  nucleus.  It  is  possible  that  a  nucleoprotein  con- 
taining inosinic  acid  may  be  found  in  the  cytoplasm,  but  the  source  of 
inosinic  acid  in  the  cell  is  uncertain. 

The  stroma  contains  also  phospholipins  (phosphatides)  apparently 
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in  union  with  the  proteins,  although  this  cannot  be  said  to  he  definitely 
proved.  Tlte  pliospholipins,  which  are  present,  are  discussed  on 
page  61 L  The  protein  matter  of  the  stroma  partakes  of  the  character  of 
coagulated  or  insoluble  protein,  myosin  fibrin  and  myogen  fibrin  or 
alburainoid.  It  is  either  an  albuminoid  or  metaprotein.  It  is  partially 
digestible  in  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  and,  if  so  treated  and  the  extract 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  a  precipitate  called  myostromin, 
containing  phosphorus  and  probably  a  nueleoprotein  or  lecithoprotein, 
was  obtained. 

From  the  fact  that  the  stroma  retains  ita  optical  and  structnral 
properties  after  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  myosin  Danielewski  sup- 
posed that  the  stroma  consisted  of  a  doubly  refracting  network  or 
spongy  substance  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  myosin  was  in  solution. 
It  seems  probable  from  the  general  phenomena  of  the  squeezing  out 
from  gels  on  coTi traction  of  the  latter  by  the  process  called  syneresis,  of 
a  solution  containing  the  same  matter  as  the  gel,  but  in  different  con- 
centration, that  the  plasma  may,  in  reality,  contain  the  same  proteins 
as  the  stroma,  but  in  more  dilute  form.  The  myosin  is  itself,  when  in 
atroBg  solution  or  partially  dried,  doubly  refracting  like  the  stroma 
(liquid  crystals).  The  fact  of  double  refraction  would  indicate  that 
the  molecules  of  protein  in  the  muscle  are  not  arranged  haphazard,  but 
they  must  be  oriented  in  some  way  similar  to  their  orientation  in  a 
crystal  whether  liquid  or  solid.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no  definite 
double  refraction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  double  refraction 
as  long  as  the  myosin  is  in  solution;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  the 
molecules  are  so  far  apart  that  they  can  take  any  position  freely  and 
have  their  axes  directed  in  all  directions.  If  the  myosin  is  in  the  form  of 
a  gel,  the  gel  as  it  exists  in  the  must^le  must  be  so  concentrated  that  the* 
molecules  are  oriented  and  have  their  freedom  of  movement  somewhat 
restricted  as  they  do  in  a  solid.  Furthermore  the  tenaeity  of  the  pieces 
of  muscle  cut  out  by  Kite  and  the  remarkable  elasticity  which  the  sub- 
stance showed  indicate  that  the  muscle  substance  has  rather  the 
properties  of  an  elastic  solid,  hydrated  perhaps,  but  no  less  a  solid* 
than  the  properties  of  a  gel.  If  muscle  is  a  gel  it  is  certainly  not  a 
homogeneous  gel,  but  one  which  in  some  way  is  definitely  organized  so 
as  to  give  the  remarkable  structural  pictures  of  the  muscle.  It  is 
more  comparable  to  a  liquid  crj^stal  than  a  gel. 

The  protein  of  the  stroma  substance  appears,  then,  to  be  made  of 
an  albuminous,  insoluble  material  possibly  united  with  phospholipins 
to  make  lipo-  or  lecitho-proteins.  This  union,  however,  is  not  very  firm, 
it  is  dissociable  and  some  of  the  protein  remains  free.  The  molecules 
are  definitely  oriented.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  in  the  living  muscle 
some  of  tlie  extractives,  such  as  creatine,  may  be  united  with  this  com- 
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plex  and  that  carbohydrate,  either  glycogen  or  glucose,  is  also  joined  to 
it  to  make  a  very  complex,  unstable  protein  molecule. 

The  proteins  of  the  different  kinds  of  muscles  do  not  differ  widely 
in  the  composition  of  the  amino-acids  that  they  yield  by  hydrolysis,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Perhaps  the  interesting  fact  here  is  the  relative  large  amount  of 
the  basic  amino-acids,  since  these  occur  also  among  the  extractives. 

Amino- Acn>  Content  of  Various  Muscles  (Oabome  and  Heyl). 

Fleh-Tlttlibut     Chicken  Oi  Scatlnp 

Glycoeoll 0,00  0.68  2.06  0.00 

Alanine    T  2.28  3,72              

Valine 0,70  T  0.81 

Leucine 10.33  11.19  11.65  8.78 

Proline    3.17  4.74  5.82  2.28 

Phenylalanine   3.04  3.53  3.15  4.90 

Aspartic  acid 2.73  3.21  4.51  3.47 

Glutoimmic  acid 10.13  16.43  15.49  14.88 

Serine ?  ?                   ?  t 

Tyrosine 2.39  2.16  2.20  1,95 

Arginine 6.34  6.60  7,4T  7.38 

HisUdine 2.55  2.47  2.66  2.02 

Lysine 7.45  7.24  7.59  5.77 

NR^ 1.33  1.67  1.07  1.08 

Tryptophane Present       Present        Present        Present 

Proteins  of  smooth  muscle. — Smooth  muscle  of  mammals  or  hinh 
extracted  with  0.7  per  cent.  NaCl  also  yields  a  muscle  plasma, 
which  spontaneously  coagulates  at  room  temperature.  By  dialysis  a 
globulin  separates,  which  coagulates  at  54-60',  and  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  globulin  an  albumin  was  found  which  coagulated  at  45-50".  This 
latter  substance  was  myosin  ( 1).  Swale  Vincent  and  Lewis  got  from  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  sheep's  stomach  by  extracting  with  .7  per  cent. 
NaCl  a  plasma  coagulating  at  47",  but  no  other  protein  was  present. 
If  the  extraction  was  made  with  5  per  cent.  MgSO^,  the  eoagidation  tem- 
perattirc  of  the  extract  was  56°.  The  coagulation  temperature  of  pro- 
teins varies  within  several  degrees,  depending  on  the  salt  eontent,  nature 
of  the  salts,  and  reaction  of  the  solution.  56'  is  the  temperature  of 
coagulation  of  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood  and  also  of  similar  globulins 
found  in  liver  and  other  organs.  Smooth  muscle  contains  a  %irger 
proportion  of  nuclear  material  than  striated  and  the  nucleoproteid  is 
five  times  the  proportion  of  that  of  striated  muscle.  From  these'  ob- 
servations it  appears  that  smooth  muscle  contains  myosin  and  nuelco- 
protein,  but  no  myogen, 

The  extractives. — The  extractive  substances  in  muscle  are  those 
organic  substances  which  may  be  extracted  with  boiling  water.  The 
great  interest  attacliing  1o  these  substances  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  represent  products  of  muscu!ar  metabolism  and  thus  throw 
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some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  it.  Farther- 
more,  since  the  irmsdes  form  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  body  these 
substances  probably  represent  the  precursors  of  some  of  the  substances 
exereted  in  the  urine*  The  total  amount  of  extractives,  including  both 
inorganic  salts  and  organic  iiiattcr,  obtained  from  perfectly  fresh  living 
muscle  by  boiling  it  with  water  amounts  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  tlie 
weight  of  the  muscle.  Of  tliis  amount  .7  per  cent  is  organic  and  1.3 
per  cent,  inorganic. 

The  niirogenous  extractives.  In  this  group  are  found  creatine, 
methyl  guanidine,  camosine,  inosine,  carnitine,  sarcosine,  taurine, 
glycocoll,  urea  and  hypoxan thine. 

Creatine,  Creatine,  or  methyl  gTianidine  acetic  acid,  C^HgNjOj 
NHa  — C(  =:Nn) --NCCHJ  — CH^  — coon,  is  described  on  page 
702.  The  amount  of  creatine  in  voluntary  muscle  varies  from  0.3-0,45 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  muscle.  Most  of  the  creatine  may 
be  extracted  by  soaking  the  muscle  in  cold  water,  but  a  some'what  better 
yield  is  obtained  by  making  a  boiled  extract.  Creatinine  is  found  only 
in  small  amounts  in  perfectly  fresh  muscle  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  exists  in  the  living  muscle. 

The  creatine  in  muscle  is  probably  in  union  with  the  colloids  of  the 
muscle,  since  it  docs  not  readily  dissolve  out  of  the  muscle.  Thus  muscle 
contains  in  100  grams  400  mgs.  of  creatine,  whereas  the  blood  contains 
only  2-3  mgs.  per  100  grams.  Creatine  is  given  off  only  in  small 
amounts  to  the  blood  by  the  normal  beating  heart  or  by  the  living  muscle, 
and  while  this  raiglit  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sareolemma  was  almost 
impermeable  to  creatine  it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  creatine  being  in 
a  loose  chemical  or  molecular  union  with  the  muscle  substance. 

The  origin  of  the  creatine  in  muscle  has  been  much  debated  and  no 
satisfactory  source  has  yet  been  established.  It  might  be  derived  from 
arginine,  which  is  guanidine-amino-valerianic  acid,  or  from  some  of  the 
phospholipins,  or  by  synthesis  from  urea  and  sarcosine.  The  matter 
is  still  under  investigation  and  no  definite  conclusions  have  yet  been 
reached.  It  appears  probable  that  the  muscle  is  able  to  methylate 
guanidine  acetic  acid  or  glycocyamine.  Whether  the  creatine  of  muscle  is 
incrqpsed  or  diminished  by  stimulation  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
older  statements  in  this  regard  are  all  open  to  question  because  of  the 
methods  of  determining  creatine,  which  were  not  quantitative;  by 
the  method  now  used  of  determining  it,  by  conversion  into  creatinine, 
a  more  accurate  determination  is  made,  but  one  also  open  to  many 
errors.  If  the  muscle  is  stimulated  in  situ  with  its  norma!  blood  supply 
several  observers  have  found  that  the  creatine  is  diminished  instead  of 
increased  by  stimulation,  Liebig  reported  that  the  muscles  of  a  hunted 
fox  contained  several  times  the  normal  amount  of  creatine.    According 


to  recent  work,  contraction  of  muscle  does  not  change  its  creatine 
content,  but  any  means  which  diminishes  the  tonicity  of  the  muscle 
does  diminish  the  creatine  content* 

Iso-creatinine.  This  has  been  isolated  from  fresh  fish  muscle.  Ita 
nature  is  uncertain,  but  it  differs  from  creatinine  in  the  greater  solu- 
bility of  the  base  and  picrate  in  water  and  by  the  fact  that  oxidation  by 
potassium  permanganate  does  not  produce  methyl  guanidine,  but  am- 
monia. It  may  be  that  the  nitrogen  is  bound  to  different  carbon  atoms 
or  that  it  is  a  tautomeric  form  of  creatinine. 

Carnosine  {Ignoiine)  CuHnN^Oa,  is  a  basic  extractive  precipitated 
by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  by  silver  and  barium  hydrate,  according 
to  Kossel's  histidine  method.  On  hydrolysis  it  yields  histidine,  GaH, 
NgO,,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  /^-alanine.  If  this  is  so  carnosine  is 
the  first  natural  dipeptide  which  has  been  found  to  have  in  it  a 
i?-amino-acid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  arise  from  histidyl- 
aspartic  acid  by  the  action  of  a  carboxylase,  splitting  off  the  last 
carboxyl  group  of  the  aspartic  acid. 

Carnosine  has  the  following  properties: 

100  grams  water  at  24.9-25*  dissolve  31  grama  carnoBine,  It  is  precipitated  from 
water  by  alcohol.  (^y)g*  = -|- 20.77.  The  nitrate  melts  at  222'  (Thiele'a  block). 
Colorless  needle-shaped  cryatuls,  m.p.  210"  with  decomposition,  Carnosine  tastes 
insipid  and  reacts  strongl3^  nlknline.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  K  FeCy  ,  lead  acetate, 
acid  or  baalc,  nor  by  HgKl  .  Saturated  picric  acid  does  not  precipitate  it  but  tannie 
and  phosphotun^tic  acids  do.  Gold  hydrochloride  gives  a  precipitate.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  extract  of  horae,  ox  and  calf  muscle,  and  of  fish,  crabs  and  oysters,  but 
only  in  the  muscle.  It  i%  not  found  in  kidneys  or  in  liver.  In  the  hind  leg  of  a  fresh- 
kiUed  horse  from  0.4  kilos  of  muscle,  0.68  gram  of  free  purines,  2.0  grams  of 
carnosine  and  about  10  grams  of  methyl  guanidme  were  obtained.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  amounts  of  various  extractives  contained  in  one  kilo  of 
various  muscles.    The  amounts  arc  expressed  in  grams. 

Amount  of  Exteactives  is  Gbaub  in  One  Kilo  Muscle. 

Hone     "  Ox        Salmon    M»giiro       Calf  ^^^t        "^ 

Creatine    0.58  3.2          3.0  2.0 

Purines    0.09-.07  0.04 

Carnosine    1.82  1.30        0.55        2.0        1.76  2.23        1.95 

Methy!  guanidine 083-.1  0.22 

Carnitine .2-.17  0.19                      0.3 

Carnitine  (Novainf),  This  has  been  found  in  horse,  calf  and  pig 
muscle.  It  is  a  base  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  giving  with 
corrosive  sublimate  a  double  salt,  m.p.,  196° ;  C-HiaNOs.2HgCl2.  Carni- 
tine is  probably  ;^4rimethyl-^-oxybutyrobetain,  the  hydroxyl  probably 
being  in  the  /? position  (or  a). 

O CO 

^^  {CH^)^n/  f 

^^^  \CH— CHOH— CH 


NH^CH,     -, 
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It  would  seem  not  impossible  that  this  base  might  be  the  mother  sub- 
stance of  choline.  It  is  conceivably  formed  from  glutamic  acid  by  split- 
ting off  carbon  dioxide  and  metliylation.  This  base  is  said,  by  Krim- 
berg»  to  be  identical  with  the  Novain  isolated  from  meat  extract  by 
Kutscher,  but  according  to  the  latter  it  is  rather  an  isomer  of  Novain. 
The  ohliiin  of  Kutscher  is  the  diethyl  ester  of  carnitine. 

Taurine.  Taurine  is  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  mammaliaD 
muscle,  but  it  is  the  chief  nitrogenous  extractive  in  the  muscles  of  vari- 
ous invertebrates.  The  fresh  muscle  of  the  cephalopod,  Octopus,  coo- 
tains  at  least  0.5  per  cent,  of  taurine,  but  no  creatine  or  creatinine. 
This  muscle  contains  about  .03  per  cent,  of  hypoxanthine  and  no  glyco- 

coll.    Taurine  is 

.  o  . 

—  CH  — S— OH 

n 

Purines  of  muscle.  The  fact  that  muscle  contains  far  less  purines 
than  other  tissues  was  discovered  by  Kossel.  There  is  less  nuclear  sub- 
stance in  muscle  than  in  most  other  tissues.  In  tlie  cells  of  the  thymus 
glands,  for  example,  the  nuclei  nearly  fill  the  cells  and  tliese  cells  con- 
tain seven  to  eight  times  as  much  purine  nitrogen  as  the  muscles,  in 
whicli  the  greater  part  of  the  cell  is  cytoplasm,  The  pancreas  is  inter- 
mediate in  the  amount  of  nuclear  material  and  purine  base«  it  contains. 
This  fact  indicates  that  probably  the  purine  bases  are  confined  to  the 
nucleus.  The  amount  of  purines  in  various  tissues  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 
ing  table  in  which  the  purine  nitrogen  is  expressed  in  per  cent,  of 
weight  of  the  fresh  organ : 

Total   Pubiwe  NfFROQEN   in   Per   Cent,   or  the  Wet  Weight  of  the  OboaJT 

(Burian  and  Hall), 

Orjftm  Per  cent. 

Horse  meat 055 

Ox  meat ,062 

Veal     .071 

Tljymus    48^   (by  quick  work) 

"  .... ....     .420   (by  alow  work) 

Pig's  pancreas 123 

Ox    jmncTPus    ...»,..,     .183 

The  hypoxanthine  of  muscle  increases  during  muscular  work,  whereas 
if  the  perfused  muscle  is  stimulated  the  purine  base  nitrogren  falls  from 
.06  to  .04  per  cent.  Jluscles  give  off  purine  bases  to  the  blood  stream 
when  they  do  work  j  they  also  give  off  some  uric  acid.  The  purine  base 
and  uric  acid  in  the  blood  perfused  through  muscle  behave  as  follows: 

ToJnl  pnflne  Urk  arid  N  tlfir  a,riA  PuTini"  bnar 

N  inci>.             m^B.  iDfft,  >  met. 

Before  porfuMon 4.0  4.0 

After  1  h.  at  rest— 1000  p.c.  blood  perfused  ..     5,2              l.fl  4.8  3.U 

2(J  period  mtiscle  at  work— 10*10  c.c.  blood  .  .     8,6             2.1  6.3  6.4 

3d  period  muscle  at  rest  1  b.— -lOOQ  cc.  blood  . .   10.5             5  J  17,1  4.6 
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GlycocoU  and  Urea.  Larg<?  amounts  of  glycocoU  are  found  in  the 
muscle  of  pecten  irradiaos*  0.39-0.71  per  cent,  being  present.  Urea  is 
present  in  only  small  amounts  in  the  muscle  of  mammals,  .04-.08  per 
cent,  but  about  1-2  per  cent,  as  present  in  the  muscles  of  elasmobranchs, 
such  as  the  sharks  and  rays.  If  el  asm  ©branch  muscle  dries,  some  of  the 
urea  decomposes  yielding  ammonium  carbonate,  so  that  the  muscle  ap- 
pears to  have  urease  in  it. 

Inosine  (Carnine),  CioHjoN^O^*  This  substance  is  a  decomposi- 
tion product  of  inosinic  acid  and  consists  of  a  compound  of  hypoxan- 
■  thine  and  d-ribose,  a  pentose.  Similar  substances  (vernin)  have  been 
found  in  plant  cells  by  Schulze.  Of  its  function  or  significance  nothing 
is  known. 

hiosinic  acid.  CjE^HiaN^POa.  This  was  discovered  in  muscle  by 
Liebig,  who  quite  overlooked  its  phosphorus  content,  but  found  that  it 
yielded  sarkine  (hypoxaothine)  and  a  carbohydrate.    It  has  since  been 

k shown  to  be  a  compound  of  bypoxanthine,  d-ribose  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  to  have  the  probable  formula: 
0  =  0— NH 
L  OHHHHH  ILr 

■  HO— P^-0--C— C— C— C— C^C  C  II     II 


I 


I 


in     i  i 


About  .11  per  cent,  of  inosinic  acid  is  present  in  the  muscles  of  fowls, 
whereas  none  is  present  in  the  muscles  of  pigeons.  None  was  found  by 
Schlossberger  in  human  muscle.  Inosinic  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
alcohol-extracted  and  powdered  meat  by  extracting  one  kilo  of  the  dry 
residue  with  2-3  liters  of  warm  water.  The  pliosphates  are  carefully 
precipitated  with  Ba{0H)2j  the  solution  neutralized  with  HNO3  and 
the  inosinic  acid  precipitated  with  AgNOa.  The  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed with  II.S  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  becomes 
powdery  with  alcohol.  The  free  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
1,000  parts  of  water  at  16°  dissolve  2.5  parts  of  the  salt.  Inosinic  acid 
is  a  mononucleotide.  Whether  it  is  found  in  the  nuclei  or  cytoplasm 
cannot  be  said.  Its  relation  to  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  is  un- 
known. 

i-lnosite.  CeHjaOo;  CbHo(OH)o.  Hexahydroxyhexamethylene.  Ino- 
site  is  found  in  nearly  all  organs  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  heart, 
skeletal  muscle,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  supra-renals,  testes, 
spinal  cord,  brain  and  lungs  of  mararaals.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
normal  urine  of  man  or  rabbits,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in 
diabetes  insipidus  and  mellitus  (Kulz).  It  is  not  constantly  present  in 
the  urine  in  these  diseases,  for  in  eight  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  it  was 
found  only  once.    It  is  sometimes  present  in  quantities  in  the  urine. 
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One  case  of  inosite-uria  has  been  described  in  whicb  18-20  grams  of 

inosite  were  excreted  daily   (Vohl).     Inosite  is  also  widely  spread  in 

the  plant  world  and  it  occurs  in  especially  large  quantities  in  green 

beans.    It  appears  to  be  oxidized,  or  destroyed,  in  the  body,  since  Kuk 

gave  a  man  30-50  grams  of  inosite  and  recovered  in  the  urine  only 

0.2-0.5  gram.     The  wide  occurrence  of  inosite  in  all  forms  of  living 

cells  indicates  its  connection  with  some  fundamental   process  in  the 

living  protoplasm.    It  is  found  united  with  phosphoric  acid  as  phytin  in 

bran*    Phytin  is  probably 

H  OPO(OH). 
■  c  ^ 

I  H  /\  H  m 

I  {H0),0POC        COPO(OH),  ■ 

I  H  I  I  H  ■ 

I  (HO),0P0C         OOPO(OH).  ■ 

1  ^  I 

I  H  OFO(OH),  ■ 

Phytin  has  a  marked  laxative  action  on  the  bowels  and  inosite  also, 
when  taken  by  the  mouth,  produces  diarrhoea. 

There  are  in  nature  three  forms  of  inosite:  i-inosite,  found  in  mus- 
cle, which  is  the  nieso-inosite  and  inactive;  d-inosite  and  1-inosite.  It 
crystallizes  in  large,  rhombohedric  crystals;  it  is  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether;  its  solutions  have  a  sweet 
taste,  but  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling  s  solution. 

It  is  generally  thought  to  occur  free  in  the  muscle,  but  some  think 
that  it  is  in  union  with  some  other  substance.  The  amount  in  muscle 
is  small,  only  about  .003  per  cent,  being  present.  From  the  brain  10 
grams  were  obtained  from  50  pounds.  Of  its  function  nothing  is  known. 
Presumably  it  is  formed  from  carbohydrates. 

Mytiliie. — This  is  a  body  rein  ted  to  inosite  which  fs  found  in  the  aqueous  extract 
of  the  muscle  closing  the  sliell  of  Mjtilus  t'dulis.  It  nppears  to  be  n  pcnta  aleoboli 
having  five  groups  capable  of  acctyhition.  It  contains  a  hcxa  carbon  ring  and  givei 
Schcror's  reaction.  It  is  isomeric,  or  Btcrcoisomeric,  with  quercite  and  isoquercitei. 
It  resembles  an  anhydride  of  inosite.  Its  formula  is  C  n  0  .211^0.  Among  the 
other  extractives  of  this  muscle  are  betaine  (Brieger;  Jensen),  taurine  and  1.5%  of 
glycogen. 

Xylose.    Xylose  was  found  by  Henze  to  make  from  0.4-0.9  per  cent. 

of  the  dry  weight  of  the  muscles  of  Octopus. 

Carnic  and  phosphocarnic  acid.  This  is  a  substance  found  in  tlie 
extractives  of  muscVe  and  obtained  as  a  copper  salt  Camic  acid  is 
probably  a  dipeptide  of  the  formula  C.^HisNgOs,  This  substance  bind« 
hydrochloric  acid  so  firmly  that  it  forms  no  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  except  on  boiling.  It  gives  the  biuret  reaction  and  is  identical 
with  anti-peptone.     It  is  said  to  yield  lysine  and  some  ammonia  on 
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hydrolysis.  Carnic  acid  exists  also  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid,  according  to  Siegfried,  to  form  pbosphocarnic  aeid,  to  which  im- 
portant functions  were  originally  assigned.  From  further  work  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  phospiiocarniti  acid  is  a  pure  substance.  There  may 
be  a  scries  of  similar  compounds  of  an  analogous  nature.  It  need  not  be 
considered  more  at  length  until  further  work  lias  been  done  upon  it. 

Succhiic  acid.  CJI.O,.  COOII.  CII,— CIL.COOH.  This  acid  is 
one  of  the  more  abundant,  non -nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscle.  It  is 
found  in  the  fresh  muscle  as  well  as  in  meat  extract.  1.5  kilos  of 
dog*s  muscle  two  hours  after  death  yielded  0.24  gram  of  sueeinie  acidj 
from  1.8  kilos  of  beef  muscle,  48  hours  after  slaughter,  0,133  gram 
were  obtained;  and  seven  days  later  1.75  kilos  of  the  same  beef  yielded 
0.122  gram.  The  amount  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  possibly  all  be  de- 
rived from  phosphoearnie  aeid^  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  latter  is 
an  individual.  Succinic  acid  possibly  plays  a  role  in  oxidation,  since 
it  was  found  by  Thunberg  to  influence  oxidation  of  the  muscle  in  quite 
a  special  manner.  This  acid  is  also  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
oxidizing  ferment  laccase,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  results  of  Thunberg.  \Vhether  muscle  can  oxidize  or  destroy  this 
acid  is  unknown.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  oxidized  to  malic  acid. 
The  role  it  is  playing  in  muscle,  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  and  its 
fate,  if  normally  formed  there,  require  further  investigation.  It  ia 
found  also  in  the  brain  extractives. 

Lipins  of  muscle. — These  consist  of  neutral  fat,  cholesterol  and  phos- 
pholipins.  The  latter  are  very  little  known  at  the  present  time.  The 
neutral  fat  probably  comes,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the  connective 
tissue;  the  phospholipins,  however,  are  derived  from  the  muscle  itself. 
Of  the  skeletal  muscle  the  phospholipin  makes  about  30  per  cent, 
usually,  of  the  total  lipins,  but  in  the  heart  the  proportion  of  phospho- 
lipin may  be  60-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  lipin.  The  cholesterol  is  about 
0.2  per  cent,  of  tJie  dry  substance.  The  phospholipins  of  the  heart  and 
skeletal  muscle  have  been  investigated  recently  by  Erlandsen.  In  the 
heart  there  is  found  a  peculiar  lipin  like  cephalin,  having  highly  un- 
saturated fatty  acids,  which  has  already  been  described  on  page  95. 
There  are  also  present  other  lipins  more  of  the  nature  of  lecithin.  Since 
these  bodies  have  probably  not  been  obtained  as  yet  in  a  pure  state 
and  have  been  but  little  investigated,  we  need  not  discuss  them  further 
here.  The  total  lipin  content  of  the  muscle  is  between  2  and  3  per  cent. 
of  the  wet  weight  of  the  muscle.    Figure  56. 

Inorganic  constituents  of  muscle. — The  principal  points  of  interest 
in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  muscle  are  the  relatively  large  proportion 
of  potassium  as  compared  with  sodium  and  the  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  present.     The  phosphorus  is  mainly  in  the  inorganic 
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form.  The  total  amount  in  muscle  is  about  0.2  per  cent.  Of  this 
amount  in  ox  flesh,  Constantino  found  81  per  cent,  as  inorganic  and  19 
per  cent  as  organic  phosphorus*  GrindJey  got  93  per  cent,  in  the  form 
of  inorganic  phosphorus  in  the  beef  he  examined.  Of  the  organic  pho»fl 
phorus,  16  per  cent,  is  present  as  phosphatide  and  3  per  cent  as  other 
organic  phosphorus  compounds,  nucleins,  etc.  In  heart  muscle,  the  inor- 
ganic is  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  the  organic  60  per  cent.  (Cod- 
stantino).  In  smooth  muscle  50-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphorus  is 
organic,  but  the  non-phosphatide,  organic  phosphorus  is  larger,  probably 


Fto.  50, — DlatributloD  of  II pin  In  muscle  cplla  (Noll),  J,  Llpln  stained  with  osmJe 
Add  iQ  piCtoraHs  of  pigeon,    B,  Osmlc  acid  preparation  of  rabbit  Bmootb  muscle. 

owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  nuclear  material  present.  Thus  in  the 
heart  there  were  42  per  cent,  of  phosphatide  phosphonis  and  20  per 
cent,  of  non-phosphatide,  organically  bound  phosphorus.  In  smooth 
muscle  of  the  50  per  cent,  organic  phosphorus,  27-42  per  cent,  were  in 
the  form  of  non-phosphatide  phosphorus  organically  combined. 

In  striated  muscle  there  are  from  2-3  times  as  many  atoms  of  potas- 
sium as  of  sodium  preseiit.  The  atomic  ratio  K:Na  is  2.60 — 3.34:1. 
In  smooth  muscle  the  ratio  is  variable.  In  the  retractor  penis  it  is  very 
nearly  1 : 1,  But  in  the  stomach  it  is  about  the  same  as  in  striated  mus- 
cle. In  striated  muscle  of  mammals  there  is  about  0.32-0.42  per  cent  of 
potassium  and  0.04-0.07  per  cent,  of  sodium  computed  on  the  wet 
weight;  of  smooth  muscle  that  of  the  stomach  has  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  sodium  and  potassium  as  striated,  but  the  retractor  muscle  of  the 
penis  and  smooth  muscle  of  the  uterus  have  about  0,26  per  cent,  of  potas- 
sium and  0.15  per  cent,  of  sodium  (Constantino.  See  alsa  Fahr  and 
Meigs). 

The  internal  secretion  of  muscle. — Like  all  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  the  muscles  are  constantly  giving  off  to  the  blood  substances 
which  are  to  be  eliminated,  or  which  affect  more  or  less  profoundly 
other  organs.  Knowledge  of  the  substances  thus  given  off  is  still  xm- 
certain,  but  the  finding  in  tlie  urine  in  small  quantities  of  most  of  the 
extractives  of  muscle  (Kutscher)  shows  that  these  substances  are  prob- 
ably given  to  the  blood  by  muscle.  It  has  been  found  by  perfusion 
experiments  that   carbon   dioxide,   creatine,   methyl   guanidine,   hypo- 
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xanthine,  lactic  acid  and  acetone  are,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  given  off 
from  contracting  muscle.  Some  of  these  substances  are  of  importance 
in  stimulating  the  respiratory  center.  This  is  true  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  laetie  acid;  others  produce  dilation  of  the  arterioles  and  in 
this  way  serve  the  muscle;  the  acids,  also,  have  the  very  important  func- 
tion, particularly  in  amphibia  and  cold-blooded  animals,  of  helping  to 
dissociate  oxygen  from  oxyhemoglobin,  thus  turning  the  oxygen  out 
of  the  blood  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  by  muscle.  (See  page  487.) 
Blood  of  tctanized  dogs  is  said  to  be  toxic  and  on  transfusion  to  other 
dogs  causes  in  them  disturbances  both  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
(Compare  parathyroid  tetany,  page  652.)  The  substances  so  acting 
are  said  to  be  soluble  in  aleoliol.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Methyl  gyanidine,  which  is 
found  in  some  muscles,  is  decidedly  toxic,  as  is  also  oblitine.  These  toxic 
bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  parathyroid  extirpation. 

The  metabolism  of  muscle. — It  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
account  which  has  just  been  given  of  its  composition »  to  form  any 
probable  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  metabolism  of  muscle  and  the 
changes  occurring  in  it,  particularly  during  contraction  or  muscle  rigor. 
By  many  authors  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  that 
part  of  the  metabolism  which  is  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the 
muscle  cell  itself,  its  formative  metabolism  so  called,  and  the  metabolism 
which  is  involved  in  its  activity  during  contraction,  or  its  energy 
metabolism.  It  is  doubtful  to  wJiat  extent  this  separation  of  the  two 
phases  is  justified,  but  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  character  of  the 
chemical  processes  involved  in  forming  the  protein  machinery  of  the 
muscle  are  different  from  those  involved  in  furnishing  the  energy  for 
contraction,  the  total  metabolism  may  be  discussed  under  these  two 
headings. 

The  formative  metabolism  of  muscle, — ^The  formative  metabolism  of 
muscle,  like  that  of  all  other  cells,  is  that  metabolism  in  virtue  of  which 
the  substance  of  the  muscle  is  produced.  Its  general  features  are  those 
common  to  all  cells.  The  proteins  of  the  muscle  are  characteristic  and, 
indeed,  the  muscle  of  each  species  of  animal  has  its  own  specific  protein. 
Probably  were  our  methods  fine  enough,  we  should  find  the  proteins 
of  each  individual  of  the  same  species  to  be  different  from  the  cor- 
responding proteins  in  other  individuals.  These  proteins  are  prob- 
ably made  from  the  araino-acids  brought  to  the  muscle  from  the  digestive 
tract  by  the  blood.  The  synthesis  of  the  amino-acids  into  the  specific 
proteins  is,  hence,  a  part  of  this  formative  metabolism.  It  is  unknown 
how  each  tissue  picks  out  or  uses  just  those  amioo-acids  in  the  right 
proportion  to  form  its  own  specific  proteins.  Possibly  it  depends,  in 
part,  on  a  slightly  different  rate  of  destruction  of  the  different  amino- 
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acids  in  different  muscle  cells.  But  not  only  has  muscle  the  power  I 
of  forming  proteins  from  amino-acids;  it  is  also  able  to  destroy  these  I 
proteins  and  reduce  them  to  aminoaeids.  It  has  the  property,  in  otJier  ^ 
wordSf  of  auto-  or  self-digcstiou.  This  happens  in  starvation;  in  wast- 
ing diseases,  when  fever  exists;  and  it  probably  happens,  also,  in  the  M 
wasting  of  a  muscle  from  disuse.  The  fundamental  protein  metabolism  " 
of  muscle  is  not  especially  keen.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  muscles  are  not  remarkable  for  their  power  of  growth  and 
repair*  The  fundamental  formative  metabolism  goes  on  at  a  faster  or 
slower  rate^  depending  on  circumstances,  such  as  temperature;  and 
possibly  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  nerve  impulses  reaching 
it;  or  upon  age,  being  more  rapid  in  youth  tlian  later  in  life;  or  upon 
health  or  sickness,  a  rapid  catabolism  taking  place  under  conditions 
of  starvation,  etc. 

But  muscle  is  more  than  a  simple  protoplasmic  cell.  Its  living 
material  has  either  been  transformed  in  large  part  into  a  machinery 
capable  of  producing  changes  in  shape  of  the  muscle  at  a  rapid  rate,  or 
the  living  material  has  fashioned  in  itself  a  machinery,  possibly  not  a 
truly  living  machinery,  which  is  the  machinery  of  contractility.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  at  present  whether  the  contractile  machinery  is  truly 
Belf-perpetuating  or  not;  w^hcther,  in  other  words,  it  is  living  or  not, 
or  whether  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  lifeless  protein  ma* 
ehinei*y  more  like  connective  tissue,  or  the  catgxit  fibers  of  Engle- 
mann's  artificial  muscle,  which  works  under  the  influence  of  the  cherai- 
cal  changes  occurring  in  the  living  material  which  has  formed  and 
which  surrounds  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  matter  it  seems 
possible  that  the  muscle  has  quite  a  special  metabolism,  distinct  from  its 
formative  metabolism,  and  that  this  second  metabolism,  the  energy 
metabolism,  is  concerned  with  its  functions  as  a  motor,  or  contracting 
engine.  This  second  metabolism,  that  of  contraction,  is  thought  to  be.  as 
it  were,  superimposed  upon,  or  separate  from,  the  fundamental  metab- 
olism of  the  muscle  cell  proper.  It  is  a  destructive  metabolism,  or  catab- 
olism, by  which  heat  and  energy  are  set  free  sufficient  to  move  the 
machinery  and  produce  coo  traction. 

The  nitrogen  output  of  muscle  is  probably  not  so  keen  during  rest  as 
that  of  many  other  tissues  of  the  body.  There  is  a  general  law  which 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  animal  and  plant  kingdom  that  that 
organ  which  has  the  most  powerful  foruiative  metabolism  always  draws 
upon  and  reduces  the  metabolism  of  other  organs  of  a  less  intense 
metabolism.  Thus  the  apical  buds  of  plants  inhibit  the  development  of 
buds  farther  down  the  branch.  So  in  times  of  fasting  or  starvation  the 
muscle  protein  is  torn  to  pieces  and  converted  into  amino-acids,  which, 
passing  from  the  muscle  to  the  blood,  are  carried  by  that  internal 
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medium  to  those  organs  of  which  the  metabolism  is  keener,  to  the  brain 
and  nervous  tissues  and  the  heart,  and  serve  to  nourish  those  organs  at 
the  expense  of  the  muscles.  Thus  during  fasting  the  voluntary  muscles 
waste  away,  but  the  brain  and  the  heart  keep  their  weight  almost  un- 
changed, and  those  muscles  which  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
animal  and  are  the  most  exercised  draw  upon  those  of  less  importance. 
This  conversion  of  the  muscle  proteins,  or  self-digestion,  is  aceoraplished 
by  meaoa  of  auiolytic  enzymes;  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  oxygen 
normally  holds  these  enzymes  constantly  in  check.  Hence  a  rapidly 
contracting  muscle  like  the  heart  is  able  to  maintain  its  material  intact, 
whereas  a  resting  muscle  gradually  wastes  away.  Acids  are  particularly 
prone  to  set  free  the  autolytic  enzymes  of  cells. 

The  formative  metabolism  of  muscle  is  also  dependent  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  the  blood  supply,  on  the  innervation.  Muscle  of 
which  the  nerve  has  been  cut  degenerates,  the  cross-st nations  break 
down,  fat  staining  in  osmic  acid  appears  and  there  is  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  the  muscle.  This  degeneration  may  be  the  result 
eitJier  of  the  falling  away  of  the  nerve  impulses  of  a  heat-producing  or 
tonic  kind,  which  may  normally  be  constantly  impinging  on  the  muscle, 
impulses  which  do  not  cause  muscle  contraction  but  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
tone ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  control  of  the  blood  supply  of  the 
muscle.  Ordinarily  the  metabolic  demands  of  the  muscle  are  very  care- 
fully met  by  the  vascular  system;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  control, 
no  regulation  of  supply  and  demand  any  looger  exists.  Which  of  these 
mechanisms  determines  metabolic  control  cannot  be  decided.  It  would 
seem  possible,  also,  that  the  nerve  impulses  play  an  important  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  muscle  substance.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
connection  of  the  nerve  with  the  muscle,  after  the  nerve  has  been  cut 
and  degenerated,  leads  to  the  reorganization  of  the  muscle  substance 
and  its  restoration  to  a  normal  state.  It  would  seem  possible  that  this 
organization  proceeds  outward  from  the  nerve  terminals  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nerve  impulses,  just  as  the  brain  material  is  organized  by 
the  impulses  coming  into  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  growth 
of  a  muscle  accompanying  its  use  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  form- 
ative metabolism  coincident  with  a  stimulation  of  the  energy  metab- 
olism, or  whether  it  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  latter. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  it  is  a  direct  result  of  the  energy  stimu- 
lation and  that  a  nerve  impulse  striking  the  muscle,  not  only  causes  the 
great  catabolism  which  liberates  energy  and  produces  contraction, 
but  also  directly  stimulates  the  other  chemical  changes  of  a  form- 
ative nature.  Something  similar  occurs  in  nerve  tissue,  in  which  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  formative  metabolism,  which  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  centers  of  the  brain,  is  thus  influenced  by  nerve  impulses. 
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For  example^  if  the  eyelids  of  a  puppy  are  sewed  together  at  birth,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  opened  and  no  stimulation  of  the  retina  occurs, 
it  has  been  fonnd  that  the  cells  of  the  brain  ganglia  concerned  with 
vision  do  not  develop  as  they  normally  do,  but  remain  in  an  infantile 
state.  In  the  case  of  muscle  it  seems  probable,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  constant  stimulation  of  the  muscle  through  the  nerve 
occurs.  This  stimulation  does  not  cause  muscle  contraction,  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  intense,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  formative 
metabolism  and  perhaps  to  maintain  a  certain  tonus  in  the  muscle. 

In  the  course  of  the  formative  metabolism  of  muscle  creatine,  among 
other  thing's,  is  produced.  Nothing  definite  is  as  yet  known  of  the  real 
function  of  creatine,  but  according  to  the  work  of  van  Hoogenhuyze 
and  Verploegh  creatine  is  produced  in  the  course  of  that  metabolism 
which  is  concerned  with  tonus.  These  authors  have  shown  that  tonic 
contraction  of  muscle  increases  the  creatine  output  in  the  urine  and 
increases  the  creatine  content  of  muscle*  Some  authors  have  reported 
an  increase  in  the  creatine  content  of  muscle  as  a  result  of  nerve  stimu- 
lation. While  this  is  not  improbable,  the  evidence  is  as  yet  unsatis- 
factory. That  musele  has  in  it  the  precursors  of  creatine  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  on  autolysis  an  increase  of  the  total  creatine  and 
creatinine  of  the  muscle  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  I^Iellanby  has 
failed  to  get  any  such  increase  when  bacteria  were  absent.  But  blood 
certainly  contains  such  a  precursor.  It  is  stated  that  the  addition  of 
gelatin  to  autolyzing  muscle  increases  the  creatine  formed  on  autolysis. 
A  study  of  the  creatine  content  of  muscle  during  disease  also  indicates 
the  connection  of  creatine  with  the  formative  metabolism.  Thus  in  dis^ 
eases  involving  the  wasting  of  muscle  abnormally  large  amounts  of 
creatine  appear  in  the  urine  (Shaffer),  if  the  methods  used  for  detecting 
creatine  are  reliable,  which  seems  somewbat  doubtful 

Nucleins  also  play  a  part  in  the  formative  metabolism  of  muscle* 
The  urie  acid  excretion  undergoes  a  remarkable  rise  following  muscular 
work.  This  rise  lasts  only  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  is  then  followed 
by  a  fall  so  that  the  total  excretion  is  not  changed  by  work.  Muscular 
work  appears^  in  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  hypoxanthine  content, 
and  this  is  then  oxidized  to  uric  acid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
oxidation  happens  only  as  the  hypoxanthine  is  about  to  leave  the  mus- 
cle and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hypoxanthine  oxidase  is  found  only 
in  the  periphery  of  the  muscle.  It  is  probable,  since  muscle  is  formed 
in  young  children  when  on  a  purine-free  diet,  that  muscle  has  the 
power  of  making  purines  from  non-purine  precursors. 

The  formative  raetaholisra  includes  the  power  of  making  glycogen 
and  possibly  of  making  carbohydrate  from  non-carbohydrate  material, 
such  as  the  proteins.    Glucose  brought  to  muscle  is,  in  part,  stored  as 
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glycogen.  The  origin  of  the  d-ribose  in  inosinic  acid  is  imknown,  nor 
can  anything  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the  phospholipins. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  formative  metaboiiism  of  muscle  presents 
just  those  problems  whieli  all  other  tissues  present;  problems  of  which 
the  solution  remains  for  the  future. 

The  energy  metabolism  of  muscle. — The  energy  metabolism  of  mus- 
cle is,  as  it  were,  siiperimiiosed  upon  the  formative  metabolism.  This 
metabolism  is  peculiar  in  that  it  does  not  directly  involve  any  increase 
in  protein  cataljoUsm*  Muscular  work  does  not  increase  the  nitrogen 
output  of  the  body  or  of  muscle.  This  metabolism  involves  primarily 
the  car bohvLl rates  and  we  may  now  consider  the  changes  in  composi- 
tion of  muscle  produced  by  muscular  work. 

1.  Change  in  glycogen  content.  That  muscles  contain  glycogen 
in  considerable  quantities  was  discovered  shortly  after  Bernard  found 
glycogen.  The  amount  of  glycogen  in  different  muscles  and  in  the  cor- 
responding muscles  of  different  animals  is  variable.  Thus  horse  muscle 
contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  glycogen^  1-2  per  cent.>  and 
since  glycogen  can  be  detected  in  muscle  microscopically  by  the  brown 
reaction  it  gives  with  iodine,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  detect  the 
presence  of  horse  meat  in  sausage,  or  other  food  products  in  which  it 
has  been  used.  Another  muscle  having  a  large  amount  of  glycogen  is 
that  of  the  scallops  or  the  shell-closing  muscle  of  Mytilus  edulis,  which 
contains  also  about  1.5  per  cent.  Ox  flesh  and  other  forms  of  muscle 
contain  less.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  perfectly  fresh  ox  muscle 
contains,  on  the  average,  only  0.3  per  cent,  of  glycogen.  The  glycogen 
content  of  muscle  is  subject  to  variation  witli  the  diet,  but  the  variation 
is  less  than  that  of  liver  glycogen*  Thus,  in  fasting,  glycogen  disappears 
more  rapidly  from  the  liver  than  from  muscle.  A  large  intake  of  glu- 
cose or  other  carbohydrate  increases  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  more  than 
that  of  the  muscle,  but  still  glycogen  increases  also  in  muscle  in  such 
cases.  The  heart  muscle  normally  contains  fully  as  large  an  amount 
of  glycogen  as  the  skeletal  muscle,  but  glycogen  disappears  after  death 
more  rapidly  from  the  heart  than  from  skeletal  muscle,  so  that  many 
observers  have  found  less  glycogen  in  the  heart  than  in  other  muscles. 

The  localization  of  glycogen  in  the  muscle  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
vestigated. It  is  found  in  the  form  of  granules  in  the  living  matter 
itself  (Arnold),  in  the  sarcoplasm,  but  not  in  the  fibrils.  According  to 
Arnold  glycogen  is  best  fixed  by  corrosive  sublimate  containing  some 
glucose. 

The  glycogen  of  muscle  undergoes  a  rapid  decomposition  after  death, 
and  in  beef  which  has  hung  for  some  time  the  amount  of  glycogen  is 
mufh  reduced.  In  hen's  muscle  30  to  60  minutes  after  death,  25-58  per 
cent,  of  the  glycogen  is  lost  and  rabbit's  muscle  in  4  hours  at  40*'  may 
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lose  88.8  per  cent  of  its  glycogen  (Bonittau),  This  behavior  h  similar 
to  that  of  the  liver  and,  like  the  liver,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  iu 
muscle  of  an  enzyme,  an  amylase  or  glyeogenasc,  which  rapidly  converts 
glycogen  into  glucose  when  the  reaction  is  slightly  acid.  There  may  also 
be  found  some  iso-maltose  in  the  muscle  extract,  which  probably  also 
comes  from  glycogen,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  sugar 
formed  from  the  glycogen  is  glucose. 

QuAiiTiTY  OF  Glycogen  in  Various  Doq's  Muscles,  Siiowinq  the  QuAirrrrT  or 
Gltoooet;  in  Corbespondino  Muscles  on  Opi'osite  Sipes  of  the  Doa'9  Bodt, 
THE  Effect  of  Fasting  and  of  Age  (Mftignon). 
Dog 

Veiy  old.    Fat 

4  year«  old.    Fat. 

3  years  old. 
1  year  old. 

1  year  old. 

Old  dog. 

4  yeara  old. 

Old  dog.    6  days  fasting. 
01d|  fat  dog.    14  days  fasting. 

2  years  old.    5  days  faBting. 

Besides  having  the  power  of  converting  glycogen  into  glucose,  liv- 
ing muscle  has  a  very  remarkable  power  of  destroying  glucose,  and 
even  autolyzing  or  hashed  muscle  has  this  power  to  some  degree,  al- 
though it  is  soon  lost  after  death.  This  glycolytic  power,  as  it  is  called, 
it  is  needless  to  say  is  the  most  important  problem  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  it  has  been  keenly  investigated  of  recent  years. 
We  will  leave  it  for  the  moment  to  consider  the  change  in  the  amount 
of  glycogen,  which  accompanies  muscular  contraction  and  work. 

Glycogen  is  much  reduced  when  muscles  do  work.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained  when  dogs  were  anesthetized  with  ether*  mor* 
phine  and  chloroform,  and  after  the  ligation  of  both  the  external  iliac 
arteries  and  compression  of  the  dorsal  aorta  the  cniral  nerve  on  one 
side  was  stimulated  as  long  as  the  muscle  would  contract.    The  stirou- 
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lated  muscle  was  then  stimulated  directly  as  long  as  it  would  respond. 
The  two  corresponding  muscles  of  the  two  sides,  stimulated  and  un- 
stimulated, were  then  removed  and  their  glycogen  determined  by  the 
not  very  accurate  Briicke  process.  The  unstimulated  muscle  contained 
from  .532-.684  per  cent,  of  glycogen;  while  the  active  contained  0.116- 
0*194  per  cent.  Irritability  of  a  muscle  is  lost  long  before  its  glycogen 
is  exhausted.  On  a  less-extended  stimulation  there  was  found  in  the 
unstimulated  0J16-0.56O  per  cent,  and  in  the  stimulated  0.440-0.112  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  division  of  a  motor  nerve  increases  the  glyco- 
gen content  of  that  muscle,  as  compared  with  tlie  corresponding  muscle 
of  which  the  nerve  has  been  left  intact.  In  frogs  the  increase 
may  be  20-30  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount ;  in  cats  and  rabbits  the 
change  is  not  so  marked.  Tetanus  of  frog's  legs  caused  a  diminution 
of  24-50  per  cent,  of  the  glycogen  of  the  stimulated,  as  compared  with 
the  unstimulated  side.  In  prolonged  stimulation  and  tetanus  by  strych- 
nine, glycogen  undergoes  a  great  diminution. 

Prom  the  foregoing  results  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  muscular 
work  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  glycogen  content  of  muscle. 
Glycogen  is  used  up,  presumably  converted  fii'st  to  glucose  and  then 
oxidized.  The  energy  used  in  muscular  work  may  come,  therefore,  from 
this  combustion  of  the  glycogen.  The  question  arises  whether  this  is  the 
sole  source  of  the  energy.  Is  there  enough  glycogen  in  the  body  to  do 
the  whole  work  which  the  muscle  does?  This  question  is  very  difficult 
to  answer.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  energy  used  iu  the  work 
done  with  the  amount  which  would  be  set  free  from  the  combustion  of 
the  glycogen  which  had  disappeared  during  the  working  period  has 
given  a  very  bad  agreement  between  the  two  values.  Seegen  found 
tbat  the  work  done  by  an  extirpated  muscle  represented  2-11  per  cent. 
of  the  energy  presumably  available  by  the  burning  of  the  glycogen. 
From  this  factor  he  calculated  that  there  was  not  enough  glycogen  in 
the  body  to  yield  the  energy  of  muscular  work,  but  Schenck  has  very 
justly  criticised  these  conclusions  because  the  muscle  was  working  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  because  in  the  body  glycogen  can  be  rapidly 
reformed,  and  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  disappeared  glycogen 
had  actually  been  completely  burned.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the 
persistence  of  the  power  of  muscular  contraction  in  severe  diabetes, 
where  the  power  of  combustion  of  carbohydrates  has,  presumably,  been 
completely  lost,  that  certainly  muscle  has  the  power  of  burning  other 
foods,  fats  for  example,  as  a  source  of  its  energy. 

The  fasting  heart  holds  its  glycogen  longer  than  the  body  muscles, 
for  it  draws  on  the  voluntary  muscle  for  its  nourishment  during  starva- 
tion. The  heart  has  the  power  of  nourishing  itself  even  from  a  very 
greatly  impoverished  blood.     In  rabbits  after  six  days  of  fasting  the 
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muscles  still  contain  0.04-0.06  per  cent,  of  glycogen ;  cats  retain  O.05;0.07 
per  cent,  after  12-14  days  of  fasting ;  the  muscles  of  doves  after  2-8  days 
of  fasting  coDtain  from  0.07-0,32  per  cent.  The  most  surprising  result 
is  found  in  horse  muscle,  which  still  contains  from  0,98-2,43  per  cent, 
of  glycogen  after  9  days  of  fasting  (Aldehoff). 

The  glycogen  in  muscle,  like  that  in  the  liver,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  internal  secretions  of  the  body,  and  particularly  under  that  of 
the  supra-renal  gland.  The  observation  was  made  nearly  forty  years 
ago  that  if  cats  were  simply  tied  down  on  an  operating  board  they  showed 
after  half  an  hour  a  very  marked  glycosuria,  and  that  if  they  remained 
there  the  animals  died  after  36  hours,  with  a  great  fall  of  blood 
pressure  and  body  temperature.  The  muscles  of  these  animals  proved 
to  be  completely  free  from  carbohydrates  and  the  liver  lost  its  glycogen 
before  the  muscles.  This  disappearance  of  glycogen  is  probably  due  to 
the  discharge  of  adrenaline  from  the  supra-renal  glands  into  the  blood; 
a  discharge  w^iich  accompanies  emotions  such  as  anger  and  fear  and 
the  object  of  which  may  possibly  be  to  promote  the  liberation  of  the 
carbohydrate  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  for  rapid  burning.  Thus 
the  chances  of  escape  of  an  animal  might  be  facilitated  (Cannon).  By 
causing  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into  glucose  there  are  put  at  the 
disposal  of  muscle  large  stores  of  fuel,  tims  making  possible  a  supreme 
effort.  In  this  case  the  skeletal  muscles  are  affected  by  nerve  impulses 
to  the  supra-renals,  these  ner%^e  impulses  acting,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance, 
that  is  indirectly  on  muscle.  The  impulses  impinging  on  the  supra-renal 
glands  cause  these  to  set  free  substances  which  profoundly  affect  thn 
metabolism  of  the  muscle;  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  effect  of  tha 
nerve  impulse  to  the  muscle  itself  is  to  set  free  substances  which  cause 
the  contraction  of  muscle  1  The  nerve  impulse  may  not  be  a  direct,  but 
an  indirect^  cause  of  the  contraction.  The  latent  period  may  have  this 
explanation.  The  muscles  have  much  less  glycogen  in  pancreatic  and 
phlorizin  diabetes,  but  it  does  not  completely  disappear.  Accompany- 
ing this  loss  of  glycogen  there  is  a  marked  weakening  ofTnuscular  pow- 
ers. Arsenic,  also,  causes  a  disappearance  of  muscle  glycogen  in  cats. 
As  adrenaline  causes  a  discharge  of  glycogen  from  muscles  so  there  may 
also  be  substances  which  cause  a  retardation  of  the  transformation  of 
glycogen  to  glucose,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  antipyretics, 
such  as  acetanilidc  or  antipyrin,  may  have  some  such  action*  This  pos- 
sibility should  be  investigated. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that  glycogen  is  contained  in 
muscle  in  considerable  quantities.  In  a  man's  body,  if  his  muscles  con- 
tain 0,3  per  cent,  of  glycogen  and  weigh  30  kilos,  there  would  be  roughly 
90-100  grams  of  glycogen.  This  is  partly  consumed  during  muscular 
work,  the  transformation  into  glucose  being  caused  by  an  enzyme  simi- 
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lar  to  the  glycogenase  of  the  liver.  The  glycogen  of  muscle  is  less 
affected  by  diet  than  that  of  the  liver,  but  still  it  is  afToctcd  somewhat 
In  starvation  it  diminishes,  and  on  carbohydrate  food  it  inereascs. 
After  death  it  disappears  with  greater  or  less  speed,  and  under  the 
influence  of  adrenaline  or  phlorizin  it  is  greatly  diminished.  "We  have 
now  to  inquire  concerning  the  further  decomposition  of  the  glucose  set 
free  from  the  glycogen. 

Tkc  glycolytic  power  of  muscle.  Most  of  the  sugar  which  is  burned 
in  tlie  body  is  burned  in  muscle.  It  is  a  veritable  conflagration  which 
is  there  going  on,  a  conflagration  which  warms,  animates  and  invigorates 
us,  but  a  conflagration  giving  a  light  too  subtile  to  be  seen.  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  conflagration,  of  this  wonderful  combustion  in  an 
aqueous  medium,  which  causes  heat  and  electricity  but  so  seldom  pro- 
duces light?  The  true  solution  of  this  problem  still  eludes  physiolo- 
gists. Do  the  sugar  molecules  burn  as  such,  or  are  they  first  torn  to 
pieces  by  chemical  union  ivith  some  catalytic  substance T  It  may  be 
imagined  that  they  unite  with  some  of  the  substances  in  living  matter 
and  when  the  union  is  made  the  sugar  molecule  is  no  longer  stable  but 
breaks  into  fragments*  When  a  piece  of  wood  burns  it  is  not  the  wood 
which  burns,  but  the  pieces  of  the  molecules  of  wood  which  have  been 
dissociated  by  the  heat  and  wliich  have  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  of  the 
air  that  they  inflame  spontaneously.  And  it  is  probably  so  in  muscle, 
also,  only  it  is  not  heat  which  fragments  the  sugar  molecule  in  muscle, 
but  a  substance  which  unites  with  the  sugar.  Protoplasm  is  itself  the 
torch. 

The  property  of  thus  fragmenting  the  sugar  molecule,  ia  it  a  prop- 
erty of  the  living  protoplasm  only,  or  is  it  due  to  a  substance  which 
may  be  isolated  from  the  protoplasm  and  which  will  have  the  same 
properties  outside  the  cell  as  in  it?  Many  men  have  sought  for  such 
a  substance.  The  property  of  thus  fragmenting  the  sugar  molecule 
seems  to  be  a  property  of  living  muscle  only.  Dead  muscle  no  longer 
has  this  power.  It  is  tnic  that  ground  muscle  has,  also,  some  glyco- 
lytic power,  but  this  power  is  soon  lost;  it  inheres  only  in  fragments  of 
the  living  matter  itself;  it  is  never  very  great.  Extracts  of  muscle  do 
not  have  the  power  of  glycolysis.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
power  is  due  to  some  substance  which  is  very  unstable  and  thus  hard 
to  isolate,  or  which  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  other  ferments  such 
as  the  digestive  ferments  of  muscle,  or  w^hethcr  it  is  only  the  organized 
biogenic  molecules  which  have  the  power.  The  course  of  development 
of  the  science  in  the  past  leads  one  to  hope  that  the  isolation  of  this 
substance  will  ultimately  be  made,  but  if  it  is  made  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  discoveries  in  the  history  of  science,  for  every- 
thing indicates  that  this  fragmentation  of  the  foods  is  a  preliminary 
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to  their  whole  mefabolisTn  and  not  alone  to  their  oxidation.  It  is  a 
problem  to  be  actively  prosecuted  by  every  means.  Lepine  and  the 
Freneh  and  Belgian  physiological  chemists  with  characteristic  genius 
have  most  keenly  attacked  this  fundamental  problem.  They  have  found 
that  not  only  mnscle  but  blood  and  other  tissues  have  the  power  of 
making  glucose  disappear,  but  they  have  not  si. own  that  the  disappeared 
substance  has  been  oxidized  or  destroyed.  It  may  have  been  resynthe- 
sized  into  maltose  or  some  other  substance  having  a  lower  reducing 
power  than  glucose.  From  yeast  a  substance  has  been  isolated  which 
does  fragment  the  sugar  molecule  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 
This  substance  is  zymase.  Possibly  a  similar  enzyme  fragmenting  the 
sugar  moleeiile  in  the  same  or  slightly  ditlerent  way  may  exist  in  muscle. 
Definite  statements  cannot  yet  be  made,  but  the  presence  of  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  in  muscle  tissue  is  held  by  some  to  be  significant. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  ike  fragmentation  of  the  musch 
sugar f  This  question  cannot  be  answered.  By  some  it  is  suggested 
that  the  ghicose  is  fragmented  by  a  process  analogous  to  or  identical 
with  the  fermentation  by  yeast  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  and  that 
the  alcohol  is  then  oxidized  to  COn  and  H.O.  But,  while  small  amounts 
of  ethyl  alcohol  have  been  recovered  from  muscle  and  alcohol  is  readily 
bunied  in  the  body,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  metabolism  goes 
in  this  direction.  Lactic  and  succinic  acid  are  produced  during  mus- 
cular work  and  acetone  in  large  amounts  when  work  is  done  during 
fasting.  The  fact  that  muscle  has  the  power  of  methylating  many  sub* 
stances,  such  as  glycoeyamine,  would  indicate  that  some  formaldehyde 
was  formed  during  the  process  of  fragmentation.  The  ready  synthesis 
of  imidazole  from  pyruvic  aldehyde  and  ammonia  according  to  the  reac- 
tion on  page  185  and  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  histidine 
in  muscle  might  suggest  the  formation  of  pyruvic  aldehyde  as  an  inter* 
mediate  substance.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  character  of  the 
first  products  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  sugar  molecule.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  understanding  muscu- 
lar contraction  and  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mcllitus.  While  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  tlie  fragmentation  of  the  glucose  molecule  pre- 
cedes its  oxidation,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  view  is  incorrect  and 
that  primarily  an  oxidation  to  an  osone  or  other  ketone  occurs  and  tJiat 
this  compound  is  then  fragmented  by  some  constituent  of  the  muscle* 
These  partially  oxidized  sugar  molecules  would  probably  be  far  less 
stable  than  the  normal  molecule,  just  as  the  partially  oxidized  fatty 
acid  molecules  are  less  stable  than  the  saturated,  unoxidized  molecules. 
According  to  the  view  of  Hermann,  glucose  is  built  into  the  nitrogen- 
rontaininjir  complex  molecules  of  the  ceil;  this  is  then  oxidized,  the  carbo- 
hydrate burned  and  the  inogcn  moiecules  lo  called^  is  reconstituted,  the 
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nitrogen  part  being  retained  in  the  cell,  so  tliat  the  total  nitrogen 
excreted  is  not  increased. 

Lactic  acid,  Du  Bois-Reymond  found  that  muscle  is  normally  alka- 
line in  reaction  to  litmus,  but  becomes  acid  when  it  works.  The  acidity 
is  very  .slight  and  not  demonstrable  if  the  muscle  is  well  supplied  with 
oxygen  and  blood,  but  it  becomes  noticeable  if  the  circulation  is  inter- 
rupted and  the  muscle  stimulated.  Tim  aeid  formed  is  in  part  the  dextro- 
rotary  lactic  acid,  or  sarco-lactic  acid,  CH-i.CIIOII.COOH.  It  is  still 
undecided  whether  lactic  acid  Is  formed  exclusively  from  carbohydrate 
or  not,  but  the  best  evidence  is  that  most  of  it  is  derived  from  glucose. 
It  is  usually  removed,  if  oxygen  is  present,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed.  It 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  oxidized,  but  Hill  thinks  it  is  resynthesized 
into  muscle  substance.  Any  accumulation  is  thus  prevented,  unless  the 
entrance  of  oxygen  is  restricted.  The  development  of  acidity  in  muscle 
can  be  made  very  strikingly  evident  by  an  experiment  devised  by 
Dreser.  If  acid  fuehsin  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  frog,  it  is  car- 
ried by  the  blood  all  over  the  body,  but  it  will  not  stain  the  tissues  and 
muscles  while  these  are  alkaline.  At  best  only  a  little  superficial  pink- 
ness  appears  in  parts  of  the  connective  tissue.  After  giving  time  for 
this  distribution,  tbe  blood  supply  of  both  legs  is  interrupted  by  ligating 
the  blood  vessels  and  the  sciatic  nerve  going  to  one  leg  is  tctanically 
stimulated  for  some  minutes.  If,  then,  the  skin  is  removed  from  the 
hind  legs,  it  will  be  found  that  the  muscle  which  has  been  stimulated 
is  intensely  red,  while  the  resting  leg  is  at  most  a  faint  pink.  If  the 
blood  supply  remains  intact,  stimulation  of  the  muscle  does  not  have 
this  effect,  for  the  acid  is  neutralized  and  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  ia 
formed. 

The  acidity  of  muscle  may  also  be  shown  by  immersing  two  gas- 
trocnemius muscles  in  sodium  chlorate,  n/8  solution,  and  stimulating 
one.  Sodium  chlorate  in  neutral,  or  slightly  alkaline,  solutions  is  not 
toxic,  but  in  the  presence  of  only  a  little  acid  it  produces  rigor  of  the 
muscle.  The  tetanized  muscle  will  be  found  to  go  into  rigor  while  the 
other  remains  living. 

Various  mechanisms  exist  in  muscle  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
neutrality.  These  mechanisms  have  already  been  discussed  on  page  247. 
They  are  (1)  the  oxidation  of  the  acid  to  very  weak  acid,  such  as  CO., 
which  will  easily  escape  from  muscle  or  combine  with  the  amino  groups 
of  the  proteins.  (2)  The  neutralization  of  the  organic  or  mineral  acid 
produced  either  by  sodium  carbonate  or  sodium  phosphate.  By  this 
the  neutral  salt  of  the  strong  acid  is  formed  and  carbonic  and  NaH^PO^ 
being  very  weak  acids  are  but  little  ionized;  (3)  there  is  a  dearaidiza- 
tion  of  some  amino-acid  settoig  free  ammonia  which  neutralizes  the  acid 
and  then  the  carbon  part  of  the  aminoacid  is  oxidized  to  CO2  and  HjO. 
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Every  acidosis  is  accompanied  by  a  larger  or  smaller  increase  in  ammonia. 
It  is  reported  that  a  working  perfused  muscle  adds  a  little  ammonia  to 
the  perfused  blood.  This  is  probably  greater  when  the  respiration  is  in 
any  way  reduced.  (4)  It  is  possible  that  other  bases  may  be  formed 
also.  Muscle  has  the  power  of  forming  various  diamines  such  as 
putrescine.  These  are  formed  by  the  splitting  of!  of  carboxyl  from 
the  amino-acid.  Such  bases  occur  in  muscle  and  they  may  be  formed 
in  small  quantities  as  part  of  the  neutrality  mechanism.  They  are  cer- 
tainly less  important,  however,  than  any  of  the  other  neutrality  factors 
mentioned.  (5}  Another  mechanism  which  might  have  some  importance 
is  the  conversion  of  creatine  to  creatinine.  The  latter  being  the  stronger 
base  has  much  greater  powers  of  neutralizing  acid  than  has  creatine. 
To  what  extent  creatine  thus  plays  a  part  in  regulating  the  acidity  of 
muscle  cannot  be  said.  If  it  does  play  any  considerable  part  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  an  interesting  example  of  how  the  balance  of  living 
matter  is  preserved  or,  as  Hering  puts  it,  how  the  need  produces  the 
satisfying  of  the  need;  of  how,  in  other  words,  living  matter  shows  its 
wonderful  powers  of  adaptation  to  circumstances.  The  acid  creates  the 
base  which  saturates  the  acid. 

Does  ike  nucleus  play  a  part  in  contractionf  A  very  interesting  but 
entirely  unsolved  problem  is  the  possible  involvement  of  the  nucleus 
in  the  processes  of  contraction  and  energy  metabolism.  On  stimulation 
of  the  muscles  of  amphibia  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  fall  in  the  total 
purine  nitrogen  of  the  muscle  of  about  9-17  per  cent,  of  that  present 
at  the  start  (Scaffadi).  Burian  states  that  on  stimulation  the  hypoxan- 
thine  at  first  increases.  These  facts,  scanty  as  they  are,  indicate  the 
possibility  that  the  nuclei  are  not  the  passive  spectators  of  muscular  con- 
traction that  they  are  often  imagined  to  be.  Perhaps  they  actively  inter- 
vene. Histological  studies  of  the  great  cells  of  Necturus  might  throw 
light  on  this  problem. 

The  mechanism  of  the  contraction. — During  contraction  of  muscle 
carbohydrates  disappear,  heat  is  liberated^  carbon  dioxide  is  given  oft 
and  lactic  acid  appears.  No  change  in  the  bodies  containing  nitrogen 
is  known  to  occur,  except  a  slight  increase  in  the  ammonia  and  the 
changes  in  the  purines  which  have  been  described.  Work  does  not 
increase  the  nitrogen  output  in  the  urine.  We  may  now  ask  the  ques- 
tion: How  is  the  contraction  produced?  Like  all  the  other  fundamental 
questions  of  physiolog3^  this  question  cannot  be  completely  answered 
at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  we  can  do  but  little  more  than  conjecture. 
The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  are  the  following: 

The  machinery  or  contractile  engine  in  the  muscle  is  certainly  pro- 
tein in  nature  and  doubly  refracting.  The  muscle  sarcostyles  consist 
of  a  very  dense  or  concentrated  gel  and  these  gel  particles  are  in  very 
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small  units,  so  that  their  surface  is  very  large  compared  to  the  bulk. 
Protein  gels  have  the  peculiarity  of  swelling  greatly  and  very  rapidly 
in  the  presence  of  acid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gel  particles  in 
protoplasm  are  arranged  mechanically  in  very  fine  fibrils  and  that  a 
more  fluid  gel  or  a  liquid,  the  sarcoplasm,  is  about  them.  When  the 
nerve  impulse  sweeps  over  the  muscle  it  causes  in  some  unknown  way 
the  combustion  of  the  carbohydrate,  which  in  part  at  least  is  probably 
built  into  the  machinery,  and  this  combustion  produces  acids  such  aa 
lactic  acid  and  succinic  acid.  Heat  is  liberated  at  the  same  time* 
Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  the  acidity  these  gel  particles  at 
once  absorb  water  from  their  surroundings  and  swell.  Being  confined 
in  tubes,  or  the  molecules  being  oriented  in  a  certain  way,  as  in  a  crystal, 
the  swelling  does  not  take  place  uniformly  in  all  directions,  but  they 
broaden  and  shorten  in  length.  They  swell  in  a  direction  transverse 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle  and  thus  cause  a  shortening  in  the  other 
direction.  This  produces  the  contraction.  But  almost  at  once  the 
lactic  acid  is  burned  or  recombined  and  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes  from 
the  muscle ;  the  acidity  is  quickly  reduced ;  the  affinity  of  the  con- 
tractile elements  for  water  returns  to  the  normal ;  and  water  passes  out 
of  the  sarcostyles,  which  thus  return  to  their  normal  size.  The  elastic 
properties  of  the  muscle,  which  Kite  has  described,  help  it  to  regain 
its  normal  condition.  On  this  view,  then,  the  essential  cause  of  the 
shortening  is  the  production  of  acid.  Everything  follows  as  a  result  of 
this.  Of  course,  the  heat  liberated  will  also  assist  in  the  process.  There 
are  various  additional  circumstances  which  may  be  urged  in  support 
of  this  view.  If  it  is  correct,  then  if  the  oxidation  or  removal  of  the 
lactic  acid  could  be  prevented  the  muscle  should  remain  permanently 
shortened-  Just  this  is  what  happens,  according  to  many  observers  in 
"  rigor  mortis/*  Muscles  after  death  go  into  a  condition  of  extreme 
contracture  and  hardness,  Tliey  become  rigid  and  this  rigor  persists 
for  some  time.  A  muscle  which  has  been  stimulated  for  some  time  just 
before  death  becomes  rigid  at  death  much  quicker  than  one  which  has 
been  at  rest.  Certain  poisons  of  the  picric  acid  group,  which  cause 
great  fever  in  mammals,  cause  rigor  to  appear  immediately  after  death. 
If  a  little  acid  is  added  to  a  fluid  which  is  being  perfused  through  muscle, 
its  rigor  coraes  on  much  earlier  than  normal ;  whereas,  if  alkali  is  added, 
rigor  is  delayed  or  may  be  prevented  entirely.  The  beginning  of  rigor 
can  be  checked  or  entirely  prevented  by  alkaline  Ringer *s  solution. 
Furthermore,  since  oxj^gen  in  the  presence  of  the  muscle  destroys  lactic 
acid  or  causes  it  to  recombine,  oxygen  should  prevent  rigor,  and  such 
is  the  case.  If  muscles  are  placed  in  atmospheres  of  compressed  oxygen 
80  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  is  present  all  the  time,  they  take 
much  lomgesr  to  become  rigid  or  they  may  not  go  into  rigor  at  all.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  frogs  placed  in  hydrogen  become  rigid 
unusually  soon.  All  of  these  facts  agree  with  the  hypothesis  that  acid 
is  the  direct  cause  of  the  miisele  contraction  and  that  in  contraction  we 
are  dealing  with  a  swelling  or  imbibition  phenomenon  of  protein  col- 
loids. Another  fact  which  points  in  the  same  direction  is  that  muscles 
placed  in  salt  solutions  containing  small  amounts  of  acid  take  up  more 
water  and  increase  in  weight  much  faster  than  if  the  muscle  is  in  a  neu* 
tral  salt  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  certain  objections  which  may  be  urged 
to  this  view.  The  first  objection  is  the  very  great  speed  of  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  wing  muscles  of  insects.  These  may  con- 
tract (bees)  as  many  as  400  times  per  second.  It  has  seemed  to  many 
physiologists  that  it  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  such  rapid  imbibi- 
tion and  syneresis  could  occur.  They  have  suggested  as  an  alternative 
view  that  the  change  can  only  be  one  which  affects  the  surface  of  the 
fibril,  like  a  change  in  surface  tension,  so  that  the  change,  whatever  ita 
nature,  need  not  penetrate  any  distance.  The  insurmountable  objection 
to  this  view,  or  at  least  it  seems  insurmountable  at  the  present  time,  is 
that  the  interior  of  the  muscle  where  these  changes  are  taking  place  is 
probably  not  a  liquid,  but  is  a  gel  and  elastic  and  tough.  (Perhaps  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  liquid  crystal.)  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
phenomena  of  rapid  change  of  form  under  the  influence  of  surface  ten- 
sion can  occur  in  such  a  so: Id  material  where  the  molecules  are  not  free 
to  move  readily.  It  is  only  in  mobile  liquids  that  surface  tension  changes 
of  form  can  occur.  The  objection  that  the  rapidity  of  the  process  is 
too  great  in  insect  wing  muscles  to  permit  of  this  explanation  may  be 
met  as  Hofmeister  met  it,  when  he  tried  his  first  experiments  in  this 
direction,  by  the  reply  that,  if  the  elements  are  small  enough,  the  imbi- 
bition can  take  place  very  rapidly.  The  velocity  is  a  function  of  the 
amount  of  surface.  Now  it  is  just  in  these  insect  nuiscles  that  the 
structure  of  the  muscle  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  and  the  sar- 
costyle  elements  are  extremely  small.  On  the  other  hand,  histological 
research  has  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  dearly  and  in  a  convincing 
manner  that  the  necessary  machinery  really  exists  in  muscle  which  ifl 
required  by  this  explanation. 

Another  suggestion  was  made  by  Englemann,  who  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  double  refraction  and  contractility  go  together.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  muscle  fibrils  absorbed  water  heeanse  of  fhf^  heat  of  the 
combustion.  It  is  possible  to  make  an  artificial  muscle  by  taking  a  cat- 
gut string,  which  is  also  doubly  refracting,  passing  a  wire  about  it 
and  suspending  it  in  water  or  salt  solution.  If  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  wire  so  that  the  water  is  warmed  about  the  string,  it  at  once  takes 
up  water  and  contracts.    On  cooling  it  expands  again.    The  phenomena 
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of  the  contraction  resembled  in  many  particulars  that  of  muscle.  The 
difficulty  in  this  theory  in  the  minds  of  many  is  the  improbability  of 
the  differences  in  temperature  within  the  muscle  in  minute  dimensions 
being  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  whole  process,  but  undoubt- 
edly tlie  heat  of  the  contraction  does  facilitate  the  contraction.  There 
is  no  contradiction  between  this  view  and  that  of  imbibition  due  to  acid. 
Very  great  differences  in  temperature  within  minute  distances  may 
momentarily  occur,  since  temperature  is  only  molecular  kinetic  energy. 

It  seems  that  the  imbibition  theor>^  is  the  most  probable  theory  of 
muscle  contraction  which  we  have.  It  is  very  suggestive  that  the  myosin 
which  is  obtained  from  muscle  is  extremely  sensitive  to  very  minute 
amounts  of  acid.  Thus  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  it  is  ammonium 
chloride,  which  by  hydrolytic  dissociation  produces  small  amounts  of 
acid.  One  reason  why  this  explanation  of  muscle  contraction  is  satis- 
factory is  that  other  living  phenomena,  such  as  those  of  secretion^  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  maoner.  In  secretion  we  have  also,  probably, 
a  rhythmical  imbibition  and  sj-neresis  on  the  part  of  the  secreting  cell, 
only  in  this  ease  the  cell  acts  as  a  whole  and  when  the  water  leaves  the 
protoplasmic  gel  it  leaves  it  in  a  different  direction  from  that  in  which 
it  entered  it.  There  is  thus  a  regular  pumping  of  water  through  the 
cell,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  absorption  of  water  from  the 
intestine,  or  in  the  secretion  of  liquid  from  the  salivary  and  other  glands. 
In  this  case,  too,  acid  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  process.  One  could 
picture  the  process  of  secretion  as  follows:  Let  us  suppose  that  a  nerve 
impulse  first  impinges  on  the  base  of  the  ceil  and  passes  through  it  to 
the  lumen  end.  As  it  passes  down  the  cell  it  causes  an  explosive  wave 
of  oxidation  by  which  acid  is  set  free.  This  acid  at  once  directly,  or 
indirectly,  increases  the  affinity  for  water  on  the  part  of  the  cell  colloids. 
The  protoplasm  at  the  base  of  the  cell  first  takes  the  water  from  the 
capillary  and  the  lymph  space  about  it.  It  swells.  The  oxidation  of 
the  acid  in  this  part  of  the  cell  causes  it  to  lose  its  affinity  for  water, 
but  the  next  succeeding  segment  of  the  cell  is  now  acid  and  has  a  great 
affinity  for  water  so  that  it  imbibes  that  which  is  lost  from  the  base.  The 
water  is  tlius  handed  on  from  one  part  of  the  cell  to  the  next  until  it 
reaches  the  lumen  end  of  the  cell,  where  it  escapes  more  or  less  loaded 
with  soluble  substances  into  the  gland  lumen. 

Not  only  are  secretion  and  muscle  contraction  shown  to  be  identical 
in  principle  upon  this  hypothesis,  but  other  processes,  such  as  ciliary 
movement  and  even  amoeboid  movement,  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  By  the  production  of  acid  at  some  point  in  the  interior  of  an 
amoeba  water  is  absorbed  here,  the  protoplasm  becomes  more  mobile  or 
fluid,  the  internal  or  osmotic  pressure  is  increased  and  the  firm  ectosarc 
yielding  at  some  point  it  bursts  and  the  fluid  contents  stream  in  this 
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direction.  Thus  the  amoeba  actually  appears  to  flow  through  itself* 
Tliere  are  facts  which  indkate  that  the  movcmcBts  are  not  due  to  sur- 
face tension,  as  they  were  once  supposed  to  be,  but  that  the  beginning 
of  the  process  is  in  the  interior*  And  if  in  a  eilium  either  in  the  basal 
granule  or  along  the  ciliura  there  was  a  rhythmic  absorption  by  one  side 
of  the  granule  or  ciliura  its  bending  might  be  understood.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  red  blood  corpuscles  the  slight  change  of  acidity  produeetl 
by  the  entrance  of  so  weak  an  acid  as  carbonic  acid  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  corpuscle  to  swell.  On  losing  carbonic  acid  it  shrinks  again.  Per- 
haps the  sarcostyles  act  in  the  same  manner. 

But  while  so  many  facts  find  on  this  hypothesis  a  natural,  simpk 
explanation,  so  far  without  serious  contradiction,  yet  experience  teaches 
us  to  be  cautious  and  the  theory  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved.  It  is 
not  proved  that  the  change  in  acidity  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
change  in  imbibition.  It  is  rather  at  present  to  be  looked  upon  as  & 
guiding  hypothesis  helping  us  to  see  and  experiment.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  acids  do  much,  enzymes  do  more.  Hydrochloric 
acid  alone  will  cause  the  swelling  and  solution  of  fibrin,  but  hydro- 
chloric acid  plus  pepsin  causes  a  much  more  powerful  effect.  It  is,  hence, 
not  improbable  or  unlikely  that  if  the  tlieory  prove  true  in  its  essentials, 
namely,  that  the  contraction  is  of  the  nature  of  an  imbibition  of  liquid 
by  an  organized  protein  substance,  it  may  be  found  that  the  imbibition 
is  not  induced  directly  by  the  acid,  but  that  this  only  indirectly,  by  set- 
ting free  enzymes  which  may  cause  a  reversible  change  in  the  proteins, 
affects  the  imbibition.  Or  it  might  be  that  the  organized  living  matter 
itself  may  in  some  other  way  have  its  affinity  for  water  directly  changed. 
It  might  be,  for  example,  that  living  matter  itself  was  composed  of 
large  colloidal  aggregates,  or  biogens  which  were  really  the  irritable  sub- 
stances. These  biogens  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  protein,  oxygen, 
carbohydrate  and  possibly  lipin  material,  and  to  have  a  certain  affinity 
for  water  witli  which  they  are  in  union.  On  stimulation  it  might 
happen  that  the  oxygen  combines  with  and  burns  the  carbohydrate,  and 
by  this  process  the  biogen  itself  at  once,  by  its  change  in  composition, 
might  acquire  a  greater  affinity  for  water  and  absorb  more  of  the  latter. 
The  biogen  molecule  at  once  reconstitutes  itself,  uniting  with  more  oxy- 
gen and  carbohydrate,  thus  changing  to  its  former  water-holding  power. 
The  irritable  complex  is  re-established  and  relaxation  occurs.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  es.sential  explanation  of  the  imbibition  as  the  cause 
of  the  contraction  remains  unaltered,  but  acid  no  longer  plays  the  part 
of  the  sole  or  chief  cause.  This  view  is  in  its  essentials  that  of  Hermann. 
who  proposed  it  many  years  ago ;  the  hypotlietical  substance  here  called 
a  biogen  being  called  by  him  '*  inogcn.'*  By  Ihe  former  hjrpotheaw 
the  contractile  substance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lifeless  protein  similar 
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to  SO  many  connective  tissue  fibrils  which  absorb  and  lose  water  under 
the  infiueuce  of  acid;  by  the  latter  view  the  contractile  matter,  while 
still  colloidal  and  having  the  properties  of  colloids,  is  the  living  matter 
itself.  The  former  view  has  a  certain  naivete  which  is  at  the  same 
time  its  charm  and  its  weakness.  In  the  former  view  the  toiling  spirit 
of  life  weaves  the  contractile  web,  remaining  itself  outside  of  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  fate  of  the  web;  and,  according  to  the  latter  view,  the 
web  is  itself  the  organized  living,  self-perpetuating  material  which  con* 
tracts  because  of  its  physical  properties.  Ignorance  does  not  permit,  as 
yet,  a  choice  between  these  divergent  views. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  CONNECTIVE,  OB  SUPPORTING,  TISSUES.    THE  BONES. 
CAKTILAGE.    TEETH.    CONNECTIVE  TISSUE, 


The  chemistry  aod  metabolism  of  the  supporting  tissues  of  the  body 
present  several  points  of  general  interest.  In  plants  these  tissues  are 
carbohydrate  in  nature.  In  the  invertebrates  the  harder  parts  of  the 
supporting  tissues  are  chitin,  which  is  a  polymerized  acetylated  glu- 
cosamine and  the  composition  of  which  has  already  been  discussed  on 
page  325.  In  the  vertebrates  these  tissues  are  composed  of  an  organic 
matrix  which  is  always  of  a  protein  nature  and  in  it  is  often  deposited] 
more  or  less  inorganic  material  of  the  nature  of  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates of  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  connective  tissues  consist  of 
both  living  and  lifeless  matter.  These  tissues  are  true  tissues  consisting 
of  cells,  but  these  cells  have  formed  a  large  amount  of  intercellular, 
protein,  lifeless  matter  which  is  generally  of  a  fibrous  nature  and  always 
tough  and  resistant  to  most  reagents.  There  are  several  kinds  of  con- 
nective tissue  proper  and  we  may  distinguish  the  yellow  connective 
tissue,  which  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  ox; 
white  connective  tissue,  of  which  the  tendon  of  Achilles  is  a  good  exam- 
ple ;  and  reticular  connective  tissue  found  in  lymphatic  glands  and  else- 
where in  the  body.  The  yellow  elastic  tissue  contains  elastic,  tough, 
yellowish  fibers.  It  occurs  not  only  in  the  tendons,  but  in  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels,  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  consists 
largely  of  a  protein  called  elastm.  The  white  fibrous  tissue  is  also  found 
generally  throughout  the  body  in  the  connective  tissues  as  well  as  in 
the  tendons  of  muscle.  Bone  also  contains  fibers  of  white  tissue.  Bone 
is  indeed  connective  tissue  in  which  mineral  salts  have  been  deposited. 
The  character  of  the  cells,  and  of  course  the  character  of  the  ground- 
work in  which  the  fibers  are  embedded,  differ  in  Ihe  various  connective 
tissues.  Cartilage  is  closely  related  to  the  white  connective  tissues.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  structures  is  largely  owing  to  the 
work  of  Gies  and  his  collaborators  in  this  country  and  to  Momer. 

1.  Composition  of  white  connective  tissue.  Tendo  Achillis.— 
The  tendo  Aehillis  consists  chiefly  of  white  connective  tissue  and  ita 
composition  is  given  by  Buerger  anrl  Gies  as  follows: 
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Composition  of  Tendo  AcHn.Lis  of  the  Ox. 


Conatltnenta 


Preih  tfSBiie 


Water    

Solids   

Inorganic  matter 

SO, -- 

p_o. 


t   a 
CI    , 


Organic  matter 

Fat  (ether-sol.  matter)    .... 

Albumin,  globiii 

Mucoid  

Elastin  ,..»..*. 

Collagen    (gelatin) 

Extractives  and  undetermined 


Calf 


67.51% 
32.40 
0.61 


31,88 


Ox 


02.8709? 

37.130 
0.470 
0.031 
0.030 
0.147 

36.660 
1.040 
0.220 
1.283 
2.633 

31.588 
0.BD6 


Dry  tli«iia« 


Cstf 


1.88 


03.12 


Ox 


1.266 
0.084 
0.106 
0..'?D7 

98.734 
2.801 
0.503 
3,455 
4.398 

85  074 
2.413 


Ash 


Ok 


6.05 

8.34 

31.37 


2.    Composition  of  yellow  connective  tissue.    Ligamentum  nuchae. 

— The  ligamentum  nucJiae  of  tlie  ox  consists  for  the  most  part  of  yellow 
connective  tissue  and  its  composition  was  found  by  Vandegrift  and  Gies 
to  be  as  follows : 

Composition  op  Ligamentum  Nuch^e  of  the  Ox.    In  Feb  Cent. 


Conetitaenta 

FrcjJli  ligament 

Dry  li^nmcift 

A«tl 

Calf 

Qt 

Ciir 

Ox 

01 

Water 

60.10 
34.00 

o.ac 

57.670 

42.430 
0.470 
0.02rt 
0.035 
0.136 

41.000 
1.120 
0.610 
0.525 

31  670 

LOO 
!>8.10 

LlOi, 

0.002 

0.081, 

0.31V 

98,000; 

2,(U0 

1.452 

1.237 

74.041 

17,C4C 

1.8S3 

Solids .... 

Inorganic   matter 

SO     

'y.U 

i6 

r.39 

cf  * 

28.95 

Orffunio  innttGr          .« • 

34.24 

Flit  (ether-soL  matter }    ..................... 

Albumin,  globulin   

Mucoid 

Elnsttn .....*.              

Collagen    (gotatin) 

7.230 

o.im 

Extractives  and  undetermined • ,  • . 

1 

By  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  tendons  consists  of  protein  material 
and  that  the  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter  is  low.  The  dry  matter  in 
each  case  consists  of  from  1-3  per  cent,  of  mucoid.  In  white  elastic  tissue 
85  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter  consists  of  collagen  which  yields  gelalio 
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on  heating  witJi  water;  in  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  some  17  per  cent,  of  collagen  in  the  dry  matter,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  dry  matter,  namely  74,64  per  cent.,  consists  of 
eJastin. 

The  composition  of  the  mucoid  from  the  tendons  has  already  been 
discussed  on  page  324,  This  mucoid  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  tendon 
or  ligament  into  small  parts  and  then  boiling  with  half-saturated 
Ca(0n)2  and  precipitatiug  the  mucoid  by  acidification  with  acetic  acid. 
This  mucoid  differs  from  true  mucin  apparently  in  several  properties. 
It  does  not  form  the  very  stringy,  sticky  masses  characteristic  of  mucin ; 
it  is  less  soluble  in  0.1  per  cent.  HCI;  and  it  contains  about  twice  as 
much  sulphur.  The  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  tendon  mucoid  is  about 
2.3  per  cent.,  whereas  in  submaxillary  mucin  it  is  a  little  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  mucoid  of  tendon  contains  chondroitic  acid  which 
relates  it  to  the  constitution  of  cartilage.  Mucin  and  mucoid  resemble 
each  other  in  the  fact  that  both  yield  a  reducing  sugar,  either  glu- 
cosamine or  galactosamine,  on  hydrolysis.  Both  are  glycoproteins.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  call  these  mucoids  chondroproteins,  m  TTnm- 
marsten  does,  to  indicate  that  they  contain  a  conjugated  cho!Tl  '  u* 
acid.    This  acid  will  be  discussed  presently. 

The  composition  of  the  gelatin,  or  collagen  from  which  it  is  derived, 
has  already  been  given  in  the  table  on  page  129  and  on  page  110.  It  is 
remarkable,  first,  for  its  powers  of  gelatiaization.  It  is  a  protein  which 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  glycocoll  and  which  lacks  tyrosine  and 
tryptophane.  Collagen  yields  with  tannic  acid  an  insoluble  resistant 
substance,  which  docs  not  putrefy  readily,  and  this  peculiarity  is  the 
of  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Elastin  is  a  very  resistant,  elastic  protein,  of  which  the  composition 
IS  given  on  page  129,  It  consists  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  glycocoll  and 
differs  from  collagen  in  the  very  much  larger  proportion  of  leucine  in 
it,  namely  21.38  per  cent.,  as  contrasted  with  2.1  per  cent.  The  three 
simple  amino-acids,  glycine,  alanine  and  leucine,  make  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  molecule.  Elastin  is  easily  digested  by  pepsin.  It  contains  0.1- 
0.3  per  cent.  S,  but  none  which  is  split  off  by  alkali. 

Elastin  is  readily  prepared  from  the  ligaraentum  nuchaa.  It  is  first 
thoroughly  extracted  with  5  per  cent.  NaCt  under  thymol  for  3-4  days 
to  remove  albumins  and  globulins,  and  then  repeatedly  boiled  with  water 
to  convert  all  the  collagen  into  gelatin  and  remove  it,  so  that  the  filtrates 
give  only  a  very  slight  turbidity  with  t*:nnic  acid.  The  undissolved 
residue  is  thoroughly  waslied  with  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether  and  dried  at  110*. 

Both  of  these  tissues  yielded  some  extractive  matter.  Creatine  and 
purines  were  recognized  qualitatively  in  the  extractives. 

;  i 
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The  genera]  composition  of  several  connective  tissues  is  given  in  the 
following  table  compiled  by  Buerger  and  Gies: 


ConstitDentA 


Fresh  tissue 
Water  . . . 
Solids  ... 
Organic  . , 
Inorganic 

Dry   tissue 
Organic  . . 
Inorganic 


Ten<JoQ 

IJg»uieni 

Vilre- 

Co»Ut 

Bone 

OUtt 

cArll- 

^Ith 

Calf 

Ox 

Calf 

Ox 

liumor 

lig« 

marrow 

67.51 

62.87 

05  JO 

57.57 

98,64 

67.67 

50.00 

31.88 

37.13 

34.90 

-12,43 

1.36 

32.33 

50.00 

0.61 

36.66 

34.24 

4L90 

0.48 

30.13 

28.15 

32.49 

0.47 

0,C« 

0.47 

0.88 

2.20 

21.85  j 

08,12 

98.71 

93,10 

98Jjn 

35.2f> 

93.20 

66.30 

L88 

L29 

LOO 

LJO 

64J1 

0.80 

43.70 

tIflflM 

kidoir 


4.30 

95.70 

05.51 

0.19 

99.80 
0«0 


II.  Composition  of  cartilage. — Cartilage  forms  the  internal  skele- 
ton of  the  lowest  or  cartilaginous  fishes  antl  in  the  higher  forms  it  ii 
generally  laid  down  first  and  is  later  changed  into  bony  tissue.  In  the 
cartilages  of  the  trachea,  and  in  particular  of  the  lar^mx,  it  never  under- 
goes transformation  to  hone,  but  remains  cartilage  throughout  life.  Car- 
tilage is  not  found  in  any  of  the  invertebrates,  except  in  the  cephalopoda 
and  the  artliropods.  The  cartilage  of  these  forms  is,  however,  related 
to  chit  in  rather  than  to  true  cartilage. 

Histology.  Cartilage  consists  of  cells  which  are  embedded  in  a 
homogeneous,  or  slightly  fibrous,  matrix.  This  matrix  has  in  it  some 
blood  vessels  for  the  nourishment  of  the  cells  and  channels  for  the  pene- 
tration of  food  materials  to  the  cells.  But  the  amount  of  blood  supply 
must  be  extremely  little  and  the  penetration  of  the  lymph  would  appew 
to  be  very  slight.  Most  of  the  food  materials  find  access  to  the  cells  pos- 
sibly by  soaking  through  the  intcrceikilar  substance.  This  intercellular 
substance  is  secreted  or  formed  by  the  cartilage  cells.  The  cartilage  cells 
arise  from  the  mesodermal  layer  in  embryonic  development. 

Chemistry,  If  cartilage  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  in  water 
for  a  long  time,  or,  better,  heated  in  water  under  pressure,  the  organic 
matrix  of  the  cartilage  slowly  (lisRolves  and  there  is  left  a  mass  of  cell 
bodies  and  connective  tissue  fibers  and  blood  vessels.  The  cell  bodies 
consist,  for  the  most  pari,  of  coagulable  protein  so  that  they  are  resistant 
to  this  treatment.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  organic  matrix  Moroer 
found  that  it  consisted,  or  rather  that  it  yielded  on  decomposition,  the 
following  substances : 

1,  Chondromucoid. 

2.  Collagen. 
Albuminoid. 
Chondroitic  acid 
Inorganic  salt^. 


8. 

4. 
5. 

The  chondromueoid  is  in  all  essential  respects  like  that  isolated  by 
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Gies  and  Buerger  from  tendonE  and  it  has  already  been  described. 
Choadromucoid  lias  the  composition  C,  47,30;  H,  6,42;  N,  12.58;  S,  2.42; 
O,  31.28.  It  contains  sulphur  both  in  an  oxidized  and  an  unoxidized 
form.  A  part  is  split  off  as  sulphide  when  boiled  with  alkali,  a  part  as 
sulphate.  This  chondromucoid  yields  chondroitie  acid.  It  is  a  white, 
acid-reacting  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  very  dilute 
alkali  and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  iron  alum, 
lead  acetate  and  ferric  chloride,  but  it  ia  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 
It  gives  the  usual  reactions  of  the  proteins. 

2.  Chondroitie  acid,  or  cartilage  acid,  is  sometimes  called  chondroit- 
sulphurie  acid,  but  as  chondroitie  acid  is  shorter  and  was  the  name  first 
given,  it  should  be  adopted  and  the  awkward  name  of  chondroit-sulphuric 
acid  dropped.     This  acid  has  already  been  described  in  part.     It  will 

■  be  recalled  tliat  it  splits  on  hydrolysis  into  sulphuric  acid,  a  hexosamine 
(chondrosamine),  acetic  acid  and  glycuronic  acid.  It  is  a  paired  sul- 
phate. Some  of  it  is  apparently  free  in  the  cartilage  or  attached  through 
bases  to  the  protein,  since  it  may  be  extracted  easily  from  the  cartilage 
by  Momer's  method  by  extracting  with  alkali  and  removing  the  proteins 
by  neutralizing  and  precipitating  the  peptone  by  tannic  acid.  The  salts 
of  chondroitie  acid  are  nearly  all  soluble.  The  composition  of  chondroitie 
acid  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  the  statements  in  the  literature  still 
being  somewhat  contradictory,  (Fraenkel,  AnnaL  d.  Chem,  w.  Pkarm., 
351.)  It  will  be  recalled  that  tlie  composition  of  this  acid  is  of  consid- 
erable interest,  since  the  presence  in  it  of  an  acetylated  hexosamine  allies 
it  at  once  with  ehitin.  It  is  either  identical  w^th,  or  very  similar  to,  the 
glucothionic  acid  isolated  from  tendomucoid  by  Levene.  A  possible 
graphic  formula  is  given  on  page  325. 

3.  Albuminoid. 

■  Chondroalbuminoid  is  very  closely  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with, 
the  osseoalbuminoid  of  bones.  It  is  the  albuminous  substance  which 
remains  after  extraction  of  the  osseoalbuminoid  and  the  nucleoproteins, 
and  the  prolonged  treatment  of  the  cartilage  with  hot  water.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  boiling  0.1  per  cent.  KOH  and  also  in  boiling  5  per  cent.  KOH. 
By  the  former  it  is  hydrolyzed  into  various  derived  products.  This  sub- 
stance is  present  in  the  cartilage  in  very  small  amounts.  It  is  believed 
to  form  the  lining  of  the  tubules  in  the  cartilage  and  bones.  By  some 
authors  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  keratin,  but  it  is  more  closely  related 
to  elastin.    It  was  prepared  in  the  following  way,  according  to  Hawk 

■  and  Gies: 
The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  nasal  septum  of  the  ox  were  used, 
Sereral  pounds  of  these  were  hashed  in  a  machine  after  removal  of  the 
outer  membranes;  the  hash  washed  in  running  water;  mucoid,  nucleo- 
L    proteins,  etc.,  were  extracted  by  several  treatments  with  dilute  alkali 
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after  a  preliminary  treatment  with  0,1-0.2  per  cent.  HCl, ;  the  alkali 
washed  out  and  the  residue  hydrated  iu  boiling  water  for  several  days. 
The  final  product  was  extracted  first  with  0.1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate 
and  then  0,5  per  cent  HCl  in  which  it  was  insoluble.  Tlie  albuminoid 
remains  undissolved.  The  composition  of  this  substance  and  that 
derived  from  bone,  or  osseoalbuminoid,  was  as  follows : 

[  C         H         N  S         0 

'         Clioiidroalburainoid     50.46     7.05     14.95     1.86     26.80 

Osscoiilbuminoid 60.16     7.03     10.17     1.18     25.46 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  organic  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  collagen, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  quantitative  determination  of  the 
amount  present. 

III.  The  bones. — ^The  bones  also  consist  of  cells  and  intercellular 
substance,  but  as  in  cartilage  the  intercellular  substance  is  far  in  excess 
and  determines  the  character  of  the  tissue.  The  intercellular  substance 
is  formed  by  the  cellular.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  of  an  organic  basis 
of  an  albuminous  nature  in  \vhich  a  great  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is 
deposited.  The  cells,  it  will  be  recalled,  have  to  be  nourished  and  the 
nourishraeot  is  arranged  for  by  a  series  of  clianncls,  the  cells  being 
grouped  in  concentric  rings  about  the  blood  vessels  and  having  ^e 
branching  clianncls  penetrating  the  bone  in  all  directions. 

The  organic  iiitercelhdar  suhstonce.  This  resembles  strongly  the 
organic  matrix  of  cartilage.  It  consists  of  osseomucoid,  the  composition 
of  which  has  just  been  given  ;  and  of  osseoaUiuminoid,  which  is  present  in 
only  small  amounts,  and  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  similar 
Bubstanee  in  cartilage  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  lining  of  the  Haversian 
canals.  The  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  here  as  in  cartilage  and 
in  white  connective  tissue  is  collagen^  which  yields  gelatin  on  cooking 
with  water. 

The  bones  are  many  of  them  hollow  and  contain  marrow  in  their 
cf^nters.  This  marrow  is  of  two  kinds,  being  in  part  yellow  in  color 
and  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  fat;  and  in  part  it  is  red  mar- 
row, the  red  color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  erythroblasts. 

The  composition  of  the  osseomucoid  and  some  other  mucoids  is  given 
in  the  following  table  taken  from  Cutter  and  Gies: 

C  H         N  S        O 

Chondromiicoid   (^inrncr)    47.30  6.42  12.58  2.42  3L29 

Tpiidomucoid  (Chitl^-nden  and  Gies)   43.76  6  53  1 L75  2.33  30.03 

Tendomucoid    (PuttcT  and  Cins)    47.47  6.68  I2.M  2.20  31,07 

Osst'omwokl   (Hawk  and  Gies)    ..,,....     47.07  6.60  1L98  2.41  31.86 

The  composition  of  the  gelatin  from  bone  was  found  by  Fremy  to  be 
C,  50.0  per  cent.;  H,  fi.5  per  cent;  N,  17.5  per  cent.;  0  and  S,  26,0  per 
crnt.    The  following  table  is  given  by  Richards  and  Giea: 
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^^f                                                                             O  H         N  8        0 

^^^    Ligament  gelatin  { Richards  and  Giea)    ».  50.49  6J1  17.90  0.67  24.33 

■  Teailuu  gduiiu    (Van  Nauie) 5U.U  <I.5<J  17.81  0.20  25.24 

■  Commerciiil  geiutint Chi ttendeD  and  Solly)  49.38  C.81  17.97  0.71  25.13 

™  The  inorganic  cotiniituents  of  hone.  These  make  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  dry  residue  of  the  bone,  60  per  cent,  being  organic.  In  bone  with- 
out the  marrow  the  relations  are  just  about  reversed.  The  inorganic 
material  is  diietly  calcium  pliosphate  and  carbonate,  but  there  is  (i 
little  magnesium  and  there  is  also  present  a  trace  of  fluoride  and  chloride. 
The  composition  of  the  inorganic  materials  is  about  as  follows: 

B  Cukiura  pbosphaLe   , 86% 

^M  Magnesini  pUf»apl»at€ * 1.5 

^^^^^  Calcium   lluoridc 0.3 

^^^^B  Calcium  chloride    ......                               .  C.2 

^^^^  CulciuTiT   carbonate 10.0 

■  Alkali  salts 2 

Hoppe-Seyler  pointed  out  that  the  relation  of  Ca  to  phosphoric  aeid  is 
about  the  same  as  in  apatite,  namely,  10  Ca :  GPO^.  There  are  about 
three  molecules  of  triealciuin  phospliate  to  one  molecule  calcium  car- 
bonate. The  relationships  remain  the  same,  altliough  the  bone  may  be 
gaining  or  losing  its  inorganic  compounds. 

■  Practically  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  nature  of  the  processcb 
by  which  the  .salts  are  deposited  in  the  organic  basis  of  bone.  It  seems  not 
impossible  either  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  the  precipi- 
tation of  this  double  phosphate  and  carbonate  here,  or  else  that  either 
the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  calcium  is  united  by  one  bond  to  the 
organic  matrix,  while  with  the  otiier  they  unite  with  phosphoric  aeid 
or  calcium  brought  from  the  blood  so  as  to  precipitate  and  so  hold  it. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  deposition  on  the  basis  of 
an  adsorption,  but  the  relations  are  so  regular,  quantitatively,  that  it 
seems  perhaps  as  probable  that  the  union  is  a  tnie  chemical  union. 

The  growth  of  the  bones  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  internal 
secretion  of  both  the  thyroids  and  the  hypophysis.  In  case  the  hypophy- 
sis is  extirpated  in  puppies,  the  bones  do  not  grow  normally,  they  remain 
in  the  state  of  youth  and  the  epiphyses  remain  open.  Normal  growth 
of  the  bone  is  absent  if  the  thyroids  do  not  develop  properly.  The  bones 
are  also  closely  related  to  the  reproductive  organs.  Castration  of  young 
animals  nearly  always  causes  the  production  of  large-boned  animals; 
and  in  osteomalacia  of  women  it  is  not  uncommon  to  remove  the  ovaries^ 
the  condition  of  the  bones  changing  at  that  time.  Changes  occur  in  tlie 
bones  and  teeth  in  pregnancy.  In  fact,  the  bones  are  hy  no  means  a 
fixed  tissue.  They  are  alive  with  their  own  metabolism  and  the  calcium 
may  be  laid  down  or  again  removed.  We  cannot  for  lack  of  time  enter 
here  into  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  pathological  changes 
!      which  occur  in  bones  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  produ ve 
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rickets  or  other  bone  diseases  artificially.  That  the  proper  formation 
of  both  bones  and  teeth  is  dppendeot  on  a  projier  supply  of  rnlcMiim  in 
the  diet  is  perhaps  self-evident.  How  largely  the  eomposition  of  the 
bones  may  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  diet 
15  shown  in  the  following  fibres  from  RohlofT: 

In  growing  dogs  fed  one  on  calcium  rich,  the  other  on  calcium  poor 
food,  the  composition  of  the  shoulder  blade  was  as  follows,  the  amounts 
being  in  10  ex.  of  bone : 


OiL't 

Dry  substance 

Aeh 

CaO 

Phn»pharic  »cld 

Ca   poor. 

Shoulder  blade   » 

....      2.6T8 

1.17S 

0.638 

0.4<>9 

Ca  rich. 

t4                              41 

....      9,021 

5.240 

2.801 

2.211 

Similar  and  more  extensive  figures  are  given  by  Aron  and  Sebauer. 
Teeth. — Teeth  are  composed  of  several  parts:  namely^  enamel,  den- 
tine and  cement.  The  cement  is  identical  with  bone  in  its  structure 
and  composition.  The  dentine  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  tooth  and 
in  its  chemical  composition  is  practically  identical  with  bone,  although 
its  structure  is  somewhat  different.  The  enamel,  however,  ia  the  product 
of  an  epithelial  tissue.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  body  and  con- 
tains the  smallest  per  cent,  of  water.  It  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  composition  of  the  enamel  of  human  and  calves*  teeth  is^ 
as  follows  (Bertz) : 

TTutnan 
Organic  aubatance 0.82 


CaO ^*.^  50.22 

MgO    .1  0.73 

P  O . .  40.69 

3     0 


Calf 

16.56 

44.24 

0.06 

37.02 


91  per  cent,  consists,  therefore,  of  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary to  what  widely  different  uses  this  interesting  and  common  mate- 
rial, calcium  phosphate,  is  put  in  the  body.  Here  we  find  it  called  on 
to  make  the  hardest  and  most  resistant  structure  of  the  body,  while  it 
was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  we  found  it  assisting  in  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  and  in  activating  the  enzyraeSj  invertin  and  trypsinogen. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CRYPTORRHETIC  TISSUES.    THE  THYROID,    PARATHY- 
ROID.     SUPRA-RENAL.     HYPOPHYSIS.     REPRODUCTIVE 

GLANDS. 


The  cryptorrhetic  tissues  and  organs, — Tliere  are  quite  a  number  of 
organs  in  the  body  which  do  not  play  a  part  in  movement  and,  while 
they  are  more  or  less  glandular  in  nature,  they  either  have  no  ducts  for 
the  discbarge  of  their  secretions  to  the  exterior  or,  if  tbey  have  such 
ducts^  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  form  a  hidden  secretion 
which  is  passed  back  to  the  blood.  Of  course  all  organs  form  such 
substances  which  come  back  to  tbe  blood,  but  in  the  cryptorrhetic  organs 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  formation  of  such  substances  is 
their  main  function.  They  are  sometimes  called  glands  of  internal 
secretion.  I  have  given  them  the  name  "  Cryptorrhetic  organs,''  from 
two  Greek  words — krypios,  concealed;  and  rhota,  flow,  They  are  the 
tissues  of  hidden  flowing.  Among  these  organs  the  thyroid,  paralh^^roids, 
ovaries  and  testes,  pancreas,  hypophysis  and  supra-renals  are  the  most 
important. 

THE    HYPOPHYSIS. 

Among  the  organs  more  particularly  designated  as  those  of  internal 
secretion,  the  hypophysis  is  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  and 
important. 

Structure.^ — In  human  beings  this  organ  is  about  as  large  as  a  pea, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain  with  the  optic  chiasraa  just  in  front 
of  it.  The  hypophysis  cerebri  (G.  hypo,  below)  is  also  often  designated 
as  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  third  ventricle  of  tlie 
brain  in  the  thalamus  by  a  narrow  stalk  called  the  infundibubira,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  lining  the  ventricles.  The  hypophysis 
proper  is  easily  separated  into  tlivee  main  parts:  an  anterior  lobe,  com- 
posed of  glandular  tissue  and  which  is  the  larger  part;  a  posterior  lobe, 
composed  of  nervous  tissue,  and  a  pars  intermedia,  which  resemblcB 
the  infundibulura  ( ?).  These  different  parts  have  quite  different  struc- 
tures, compositions  and  functions. 

Anteriorly,  the  hypophysis  is  closely  adherent  to  the  tuber  cinereum 
of  the  brain^  and  its  separation  from  this  in  operations  is  a  matter  of 
great  diflienlty.  This  fact  greatly  complicates  operations  on  tbe  hypophy- 
sis, since  any  injury  to  this  part  of  tbe  brain  is  very  serious. 
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By  means  of  the  mfundibulura  the  organ  is  in  direct  connection  with 
live  brain  ventricles,  its  secretions,  if  any,  may  be  discharged  into  tliem, 
and  when  cut  the  ventricular  fluid  may  escape  from  it.  The  hypopliys  s 
is  thus  essentiaUy  a  dowugrowth  from  the  central  nervous  system  lovvaid 
the  palate. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  organ,  both  phylogenetically  and  embryologically 


sspy- 


Kto.  57. — FDder  Furface  of  the  dog'a  IjralQ  Bbowtog  the  hypopbyala,  Byp.  F.,  Jaal 
behind  the  optic  chlasma  (Ascbber). 

is  found  to  be  very  old.  It  is  found  in  all  the  vertebrates  without  excep- 
tion, except  possibly  in  amphioxus,  in  which  indeed  the  glandula  sub- 
neural  is  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  homologous  with  it  Even  in  the 
invertebrates  a  somewhat  similar  tissue  has  been  described  in  worms, 
raolhisks.  and  even  in  Echinoderms,  although  whether  this  tissue  is 
homologous  in  nature  and  analogous  in  function  is  quite  unknown. 

Embr>'ologically  the  organ  is  derived  in  part  (posterior  lobe)  from 
the  nervous  system  by  a  downgrowth  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  in  part  from  tlie  alimentary  canal  (anterior  lobe)  by  a  proliferation 
of  cells  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  buccal  cavity.  It  arises  very  early 
in  embryologieal  history.  From  all  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  very  old  organ  and  one  probably  correlated  with  the  most 
fundamental  processes  of  tlie  body. 

The  pbylogenetic  explanation  of  this  organ  generally  accepted  is 
that  formerly  the  neural  canal  connected  at  this  point  with  the  alimen- 
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tary  canal.    A  probable  and  almost  the  only  explanation  of  this,  though 

an  explanation  almost  universally  rejected  by  zoologists,  is  that  of  Gas- 
kell,  who  has  maintained  tliat  the  vertebrate  alimentary  canal  is  a  new 
structure,  and  that  the  old  invertebrate  canal  is  the  present  neural  canal. 
The  infundibulum,  on  this  view,  would  correspond  to  the  old  inverte- 
brate cesophagiis,  the  ventricle  of  the  thalamus  to  the  invertebrate 
stomach,  and  the  canal  originally  connected  posteriorly  with  the  anus. 
TJie  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  could  then  correspond  to  some 
glandular  adjunct  of  the  invertebrate  canal,  and  the  nervous  part  to  a 
portion  of  the  original  eircumcesophageal  nervous  ring  of  the  inverte- 
brates. 

The  hypophysis  has  always,  even  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  attracted 
attention  and  many  guesses  were  early  made  as  to  its  nature,  some  of 
them  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  its  connection  with  the  third  ventricle 
led  Diemerbroeck  in  1686  to  the  conclusion  that  it  made  a  secretion 
which  was  poured  into  the  third  ventricle,  a  view  on  the  whole  sub- 
stantiated by  modern  work;  another  view  was  that  it  was  the  source  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  another  that  it  secreted  tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
into  the  blood,  Engel  called  attention  in  1839  to  the  pathological  cor- 
relations between  the  hypophysis,  pineal  gland  and  the  tliyroid  and  to 
the  commonness  of  pathological  changes  in  the  sexual  glands  when  these 
glands  were  diseased.  He  called  the  hypophysis  a  secreting  gland.  The 
American-French  physiologist,  Brown-Sequard,  in  1869  definitely  placed 
it  among  the  organs  of  internal  secretion  analogous  to  the  thyroid.  Thi8 
he  did  because  of  its  structural  resemblance  (presence  of  colloid)  to  the 
thyroid,  a  resemblance  now  known  to  be  physiological  as  well  as 
anatomical 

The  modern  view  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary  dates  mainly,  how- 
ever, from  the  work  of  Pierre  Marie  and  Marie  and  Marinesco  in  1886- 
1889.  Marie,  studying  the  disease  knowTi  as  acromegaly,  a  form  of 
gigantism  of  the  extremities  (Gr.  akron,  extremity;  megaSf  large),  called 
attention  to  the  invariably  pathological  state  of  the  liypopliysis  in  this 
disease  and  in  true  gigantism,  and  concluded  that  the  abnormal  hypophy- 
sis was  the  primary  cause  of  the  growth  changes  involved  in  acromegaly, 
A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  since  then  been  done  by  pathologists 
which  has  confirmed  JIarie'a  findings;  though  opinions  are  not  unani- 
mous whether  the  connection  between  the  glands  and  the  bones  and  other 
growing  tissues  is  direct,  or  indirect  through  its  influence  on  the 
thyroids,  thymus  and  sexual  organs.  Pathologists  have  also  shown  that 
in  several  true  dwarfs  the  gland  is  rudimentary  or  almost  lacking.  The 
relation  to  the  sexual  organs  is  very  close.  Thus  during  pregnancy  the 
hypophysis  undergoes  a  characteristic  metamorphosis,  in  common  with 
the  thyroid  and  some  other  organs. 
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The  pathological  correlation  between  the  hypophysis  and  disturb- 
ances of  growtii^  aiul  in  the  sexual  organs  {dysplasia  adiposQ  genitalis) 
in  the  deposition  of  fat,  many  years  ago  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
hypophysis  was  Luncerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  growth  and 
metabolism  of  the  body,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  inter- 
vened through  the  nervous  system,  or  directly  by  an  internal  secretion. 
The  general  conclusion  was  the  latter  and  that  it  was  the  anterior  lobe 
which  particularly  intervened  in  growth.  The  exact  function  of  the 
organ  could  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Such  experiments  were  early  undertaken,  but,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  operating,  the  evidence  obtained  has  been,  until  very 
recently,  contradictory  and  confusing.  The  experimental  difficulties 
arise  from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  organ;  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
freeing  the  gland  from  the  brain  wdthout  injury  to  the  tuber  cinereum 
and  surrounding  parts,  since  a  very  slight  injury  here  may  be  fatal ; 
to  the  contraetioo  of  scar  tissue  putting  tension  on  these  parts  which  may 
result  in  killing  the  animal  after  several  months ;  in  part  to  the  danger 
of  too  great  loss  of  spinal  fluid  and  fatal  results  from  opening  the  third 
ventricle;  and  in  part  also  to  the  danger  of  infection.  The  resistance 
to  infection,  particularly  to  skin  infections,  is  said  to  be  somewhat  re- 
duced and  animals  not  infrequently  die  from  these  infections  or  from 
pneumonia. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  which  were  obtained  in  the  early  experiments 
w^ere  undoubtedly  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  rather  than  to  absence 
of  the  hypophysis.    In  nearly  all  of  the  early  experiments  extirpation  of 
the  organ  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  animal  within  two  to  three 
days  or  weeks;  and  death  was  accompanied  by  pronounced  nervous  symp- 
toms: cramps,  coma,  etc.    A  few  animals  lived  without  any  apparent 
change  for  several  months;  but  in  these  instances  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  survival  was  due  to  some  tissue  being  left  in.    Thus 
in  Vasale  and  Saechi's  experiments  the  gland  was  destroyed  either  by 
thermocautery  or  acid.     The  animals,  cats  or  dogs,  always  died  io  a 
Blew  days,  or  hours,  show^ing  psychic  depression,  apathy,  motor  disturb- 
^Bnces,  fall  in  body  temperature,  polyuria,  cramps,  polydipsia,  anorexia 
and  loss  of  weight     Paulesco  and  Horsley  got  practically  the  same 
results.     These  symptoms  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  injury  to  the 
H^rain  tissue,  not  to  the  hypophysis.     On  the  other  hand,  Kreidel  and 
Ifeiedel  in  1898  and  Friedman  and  Mass  conclude  that  animals  can  live 
a  long  time  without  an  hypophysis.     The  American  surgeon,  Cushing, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  prove  that  definite  metabolic  changes  occur  after 
the  partial  extirpation  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  in  dogs, 
■particularly   in    young    dogs.      There   was    a    great    increase    in    fat 
Bd  the  body  everywhere,  fatty  degenerations  of  the  internal  organs, 
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response.  Tf  the  operation  takes  plaee  after  10  weeks  of  age,  the  re- 
tarnation  of  growth  is  still  marked,  but  not  so  extraordinary  as  when 
performed  on  younger  dogs. 

It  seems,  therefore,  from  Cushing's  and  Aschner's  experiments  and 
the  pathological  evidence,  that  the  hypophysis,  like  the  thyroid,  is  nec- 


FiQ,  69. — Section,  of  ibe  tfslU  of  aortnuJ  dug  nt  ten  moiitbi  of  age.  Notice  ti*« 
OumerouB  sperm    (A»»cbner). 

eaeary  for  the  growth  and  development  of  animals.  The  body  weight,  the 
development  of  the  sexual  organs,  bones,  etc.,  may  be  called  seeondary 
characters  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 

The  experiments  of  feeding  or  injecting  extracts,  or  preparations, 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  gland  (Pitnitriniim  glandulje)  confirm  these 
results.  Schaefer  has  obtained  a  slight  increase  of  growth  by  feeding 
Biich  tablets  to  normal  puppies;  Magnus  rje\y  and  Solomon  reported  an 
increased  gas  exchange  after  taking  hypoph3'sis  tablets;  Falta  found  that 
an  injection  of  the  extract  caused  an  increase  of  protein  decompositioD 
and  a  greatly  increased  glycosuria  and  increase  of  other  reactions  fol- 
lowing adrenaline. 

We  may  sum  up  the  facts  just  presented  as  follows:  In  the  absenca 
of  the  anterior  lobe  in  young  animals  growth  is  checked,  an  iucreaw 
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of  fatty  deposit  occurs  and  a  persistent  infantilism,  such  as  infantile 
sexual  organs,  persistent  thymus,  long  retention  of  puppy  hair  and  milk 
teeth ;  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  remain  open  ;  there  is  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  susceptibility  to  adrenaline ;  lack  of  brain  development  and  intel- 
ligence; a  lowered  body  temperature;  a  lowered  respiratory  exchange,* 


Fro.  B9A. — Section  of  the  testis  of  tbe  brother  of   the  doi;  whose  testis  Is  shown  In 
ThilB    dc^    bad    the    hypophysts    extirpates]    early    in    life.      Note    the    atuencft    off 
spermatozoa.     Tbese  two  dogs  were  the  same  age. 

a  lowered  nitrogen  decomposition  of  the  tissues.  In  adults  there  is  no 
marked  change,  except  an  increase  in  fat;  a  lowering  of  temperature; 
lowered  nitrogen  output;  and  lowered  sensitiveness  to  adrenaline.  There 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  eosinophile  cells  of  the  blood  and  a  diminution 
of  vital  resistance,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  skio.  Feeding  tablets 
of  the  hypophysis  brings  about  the  reverse  change.  These  conclusions 
arc  supported  by  pathology,  Hyperfnnction  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
hypophysis  is  aceompanied  by  gigantism,  true  or  acromegalous.  Hypo- 
fxinction  is  accompanied  by  persistent  infantilism. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  as  probable  that  the  ante- 
rior lobe  furnishes  an  internal  secretion  necessary  for  normal  growth 
and  metabolism  and  which  acts  much  as  the  thyroid  acts.     How  this 
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internal  secretion  acts,  and  where;  whether  by  direct  action  on  the  tis- 
sues, or  indirectly  by  trophic  changes  of  the  brain,  thymus,  sexual 
organs  or  in  some  other  manner,  is  still  an  open  question*  Castration  of 
the  young  generally  leads  to  the  production  of  an  abnormally  large 
animal.  Castrated  animals  deprived  of  the  hypophysis  are  less  retarded 
in  growth  than  those  deprived  of  the  hypophysis  alone.  The  nature  and 
point  of  attack  of  the  secretion,  whether  it  goes  into  the  blood,  lymph 
or  cerebrospinal  fluid,  are  questions  needing  further  examination. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  quite  distinct  anatomically,  phylogenetically, 
embryologically  and  physiologically.  No  disturbance  of  growth  takes 
place  when  it  alone  is  taken  out.  The  sole  change  noted  was  one  by 
Cushing:  i.e.,  the  increase  of  sexual  desire.  This,  however,  was  not 
observed  by  Aschner  in  any  of  his  experiments  and  may  possibly  have 
been  due  to  slight  injury  to  the  brain  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
lo^pophysis.  Indeed,  it  must  be  again  emphasized  that  these  parts  are 
extremely  important,  injury  to  them  being  followed  by  glycosuria, 
poiyiiria.  and  clianges  in  the  sexual  organs;  and  stimulation  of  them  by 
contraction  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  etc.  The  connection  with  the 
vagus  is  very  close.  Experiments  by  S.  A.  Matthews  show  tlmt  in  very 
careful  extirpation  of  the  posterior  lobe  by  Aschner's  method  there  is 
often  an  enormous  polyuria,  or  diabetes  insipidus.  A  dog  of  4  kilos 
may  secrete  as  much  as  3  liters  per  day.  This  diabetes  insipidus  is  not 
aeeompauied  by  any  lowering  of  ihe  sugar  tolerance,  nor  is  the  opcratioD 
followed  or  accompanied  by  glycosuria. 

The  posterior  lobe  contains  a  substance,  pituitrine,  which  raises  the 
blootl  pressure  like  adrenaline,  but  its  effect  is  not  so  transient  as  adren- 
aline, the  blood  pressure  remains  high  for  a  considerable  time;  it  may 
cause  polyuria ;  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  it  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
stances which  causes  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  mammary  glands.     This 
last  observation  of  the  American  physiologists,  Ott  and  Scott,  is  extremely 
interesting,  since  only  one  or  two  other  substances  have  such  an  actioa* 
namely,  the  extract  of  tJie  reabsorbing  uterine  wall  and  the  extract  of 
the  corpus  luteum.    If  extract  of  the  hypophysis  is  injected  into  a  preg- 
nant  or  parturient  cat,   a  continuous  stream   of  milk  may   often  he 
expressed  from  the  lacteal  glands.     The  total  quantity  of  milk  is  not 
increased.    The  substance  raising  the  blood  pressure  has  not  yet  b^» 
chemically  isolated  and  identified.     Its  presence  allies  this  lobe,  ptT- 
haps,  to  the  chromafiine  tissues  of  the  body.    In  other  respects  it  acts  like 
adrenaline,    lis  preparation  should  provide  a  valuable  remedly  to  medi* 
cine.    The  presence  of  pituitrine  in  the  body  and  the  resemblance  of  i^^ 
actions  to  those   of  adrenaline   makes  it   always  somewhat  doulitfu! 
whetlier  such  a  substance  in  the  blood  has  come  from  the  hypophysis  or 
the  snpra-renals. 
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Among  its  oilier  physiological  actions  may  be  mentioned  its  action  on 
the  uterus  and  bladder.  It  causes  in  each  prolonged  tonic  contractions. 
It  seems  lo  act  directly  on  smootli  muscle  regardless  of  the  innervation, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  adrenaline. 

Tiie  composition  of  the  active  principle  of  the  gland,  or  pituitrine, 
is  not  yet  known.  It  is  apparently  a  base  ajid  is  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungslic  aeid  (Engeland  and  Kutscher).  The  solutions  of  the  active 
principle  give  a  very  strong  histidine  reaction  wilh  p-diazobenzene  sul- 
phonic  acid  (Fuhner;  Aldrieh).  It  would  appear  from  this  to  be  pos- 
sibly a  histidine  derivative  and  in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that 
/3^-imidazolyletliylaniine  also  causes  eontraetion  of  the  uterus  like  pitui- 
trine. It  is  destroyed  by  trypsin,  but  slowly  by  pepsin,  from  which  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  polypeptide.  It  is  very  unstable  in  alkali  and 
liberates  a  volatile  amine.    Aldrieh  obtained  a  crystalline  pierate. 

Pituitrine,  whatever  its  nature^  is  apparently  allied  in  its  action 
to  the  digitalis  group,  A  substance  of  somewhat  similar  properties  has 
been  found  in  the  skin  glands  of  toads.  In  the  latter  case  the  substanee 
is  an  oxycholesterol  There  is  also  a  pressor  substanee  in  the  anterior 
lobe,  but  it  is  in  small  amounts  and  its  presence  is  masked  by  a  depressor 
substance  which  may  be  separatt^d  by  its  solubility  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  facts  that  are  here  presented  show  that  in  its  actions  on  general 
metabolism  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  strongly  resembles  tl;e 
thyroid.  Its  action  on  metabolism  is  less  pronounced.  It  is  clear,  from 
its  relation  to  glycosuria,  the  chromaffine  tissue  and  the  sexual  organs, 
that  the  hypophysis,  thyroids,  sexual  glands,  adrenals  and  thymus  ar^' 
a  closely  related  series  of  organs  which  mutually  influence  each  other \s 
growth.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  these  into  a  general 
scheme  among  themselves  by  Eppinger,  Falta  and  Rudinger  and  later 
hy  Aschner.    Such  a  scheme  is  tliat  below. 


Thyroid. 


PancreaSt  ov&ries,parathyroid8    X 
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Chromaffiiie  system 
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TThus  the  thyroid  and  hypophysis  stimulate  the  chromaffine  tissue,  the 
latter  inhibits  the  pancreas,  ovaries  and  parathyroids;  the  latter  inhibit, 
Or  are  inhibited  by;  the  thyroids  and  hypophysis.  Such  a  scheme, 
vrh'ile  useful,  is  too  restricted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  meta- 
bolic co-ordination  or  correlation  of  the  body  embraces  every  organ  in  it. 
The  body  is  an  organic  whole  and  these  so-ealled  eryptorrhetie  organs, 
organs  of  internal  secretion,  are  not  unique,  but  the  bones,  muscles. 
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Bkin,  brain  and  every  part  of  the  body  are  furnishing  internal  secretions 
necessary  to  the  development  and  proper  functioning  of  al!  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  Such  a  sehomej  to  be  complete,  must  embrace  every 
organ  J  only  the  barest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  study  bo  im- 
portant, so  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  development  and  inherit 
tance.  Problems  of  development  and  inheritance  cannot  be  solved  until 
these  physiological  questions  are  answered. 

The  following  table  expresses  the  action  of  some  of  these  organs: 


StfttmlaHnig 

Thyroid 
Hjrpophysis 
ChroraafTme  system 
Ovaries,  Teatea. 


FAvomble  to 


On  protein  metttbollsm. 


On  calcium  retention : 


Inhibiting 
Pnncroas 
Parathyroids 


InblUt 


UyjMjphysia 

Thyroids 

Parathyroids. 


Sexual  gl&ndB 


The  internal  secretions  appear  to  the  author  to  constitute  strong 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  siieh  things  as  unit  characters  and  ■ 
inheritance  by  means  of  structural  units  in  the  germ,  which  represent 
different  characters.  We  see  in  the  internal  secretions  that  every  char- 
acter in  the  body  involves  a  large  number  of  factors,  The  shape  and 
size  of  the  body;  the  enarscncss  of  the  hair;  the  persistence  of  the 
teeth;  tendency  toward  fatness,  may  easily  depend  on  the  hypophysis, 
on  the  thyroid  and  the  sexual  organs ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  but 
the  expression  of  other  influences  played  upon  them  by  their  surround- 
ings and  their  own  constitution.  An  accurate  examination  shows  tlie 
untrustworthiness  of  any  such  simple  or  naYve  view  as  that  of  unit 

characters. 
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PARATHYROIDS. 

The  parathyroids,  or  epithelial  bodies,  as  they  have  been  also  rather 
badly  named,  are  some  small,  pale,  glandular  masses  eithur  embedded 
in  the  thyroids,  or  lying  elose  to  them  or  attached  to  the  thymus  gland. 
There  are  in  many  eases  four  of  these  bodies,  two  within  the  thyroid 
called  the  internal  parathyroids,  and  two  withont,  or  e.xternal 
parathyroids;  but  particularly  in  herbivora  there  are  often  aeee.ssory 
parathyroids. 

For  a  long  time  these  bodies  were  confused  with  the  thyroids  and 
results  of  their  extirpation  w^erc  attributed  to  the  thyroids.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  thyroid  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  tetany 
and  death  after  9-10  days  originally  ascribed  to  thyroidectomy  are  in 
reality  due  to  the  extirp  ation  of  the  parathyroids. 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  parathyroids  is  generally  followed  by  a 
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remarkable  set  of  symptoms.  Morel  has  described  these  veiy  wel 
A  dog  2-3  years  of  age  which  has  undergone  parathyroidectomy  at  first 
presents  no  appreciable  sjTnptoms.  The  symptoms  begin  on  the  second 
day.  The  animal  then  becomes  sad  and  restless;  it  moans  and  moves 
about.  It  eats  no  more,  but  drinks  abundanlly.  From  the  second  to  the 
third  day  it  seems  stiff  in  its  movements;  a  fleeting  twitching  of  ita 
muscles  analogous  to  that  of  a  horse  bitten  by  a  fly  may  be  observed. 
There  is  fibrillary  twitchiog  of  the  tongue.  On  the  4th  day  it  is  worse. 
The  animal  makes  a  miserable  appearance.  It  retires  to  a  dark  corner; 
it  seems  to  suffer  much  and  cries  out  at  the  least  touch.  Stiffness  or 
rigor  increases  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  movements;  the  tremblings 
become  general,  more  ample  and  less  discontinuous^  Conv^ilsions  throw 
the  dog  on  the  floor,  with  feet  in  extensor  tetanus  and  head  bent  back; 
at  times  disordered  movements  come  on,  the  feet  beating  the  air  and  the 
face  grimacing.  At  the  same  time  respiration  is  quickened,  the  heart 
accelerated  and  the  temperature  increases.  The  attack  is  prolonged 
several  minutes ;  tlien  the  dog  comes  to  itself,  gets  on  its  feet  and  stag- 
gers about*  The  attack  reappears  after  some  hours,  either  spontaneously 
or  under  some  stimulus  such  as  a  light,  touch  or  noise.  The  attacks 
increase  in  number  and  intensity  and  tend  to  become  continuous.  Re- 
fusing all  food,  or  vomiting  the  little  it  has  taken,  the  animal  rapidly 
becomes  cachesic  and  gives  out  a  putrid  odor.  Toward  the  8th  day  it 
enters  on  the  terminal  phase  of  the  malady,  the  convulsive  seizures 
are  repeated,  but  their  violence  diminished.  Thin  and  without 
strength,  the  dog  lies  on  one  side.  He  asphyxiates  little  by  little 
and  the  temperature  falls.  The  respirations  become  few,  deep  and 
irregular.  Then  the  animal  dies.  Death  comes  on  the  9th  or  10th 
day. 

But  while  death  generally  follows,  certain  cases  have  been  described  in 
cats  and  other  animals,  in  which  recovery  took  place  and  no  symptoms 
followed  parathyroidectomy;  and  on  autopsy  no  accessory  parathyroids 
could  be  found,  Su{?h  cases  are  most  common  in  cats.  Whether  they 
are  to  be  explained  by  undiscovered  accessory  parathyroids,  by  the 
getting  into  frinction  of  some  other  organ  usually  workinjr  with  the 
thyroids,  for  example  the  hypophysis,  or  whether  there  is  spontaneoqs 
cure  by  immunity,  cannot  be  positively  stated.  M 

The  tetany  can  be  entirely  done  away  with  or  greatly  reduced  by 
the  giving  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  alkalies,  or  by  bone  injury,  or  by 
grafting  parathjToid  into  a  bone,  or  by  calcium  salts,  but  the  length  of 
life  is  little  if  at  all  prolonged  thereby,  provided  all  the  parathyroids 
have  been  taken  out.  If,  however,  a  small  amount  has  remained  in,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  the  animal  alive  and  free  from  tetany,  then  the 
injection  of  calcium  salts  is  said  to  permanently  save  the  animals.     It 
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appears  tliat  the  tetany  is  not  the  cause  of  death,  but  an  indirect  result 
of  some  pral'ound  ciiaiige  underlying  it. 

With  the  paratliyroids,  as  with  all  other  organs  of  internal  secretion, 
we  have  to  ask  ihe  question  whether  they  are  acting  by  an  internal  secre- 
tion»  or  by  a  process  of  detoxication.  Of  course  both  processes  may 
coexist.  In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tetany  is  due  to  a 
poison  of  some  kind  circulaliug  in  the  blood  of  the  parathyroidectoraized 
animals.  It  has  been  shown  that  bleeding  and  the  injection  of  fresh 
blood  or  salt  solution  relieve  the  tetany.    Furthermore  the  injection  of 

■  the  serum  of  animals  in  tetany  may  produce  similar  symptoms  in  other 
animals.  The  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  some  that  the  normal  func- 
tion of  the  gland  is  to  remove  this  substance  from  the  blood.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however,  is  not  justilied.  It  may  very  easily  be  that  thia 
poison  is  uot  normally  found  in  the  body  when  the  parathyroids  are 
there.  It  may  be  formed  as  the  result  of  their  falling  out  of  function. 
Methyl  guanidine,  a  poison,  has  been  isolated  from  the  urine  of  dogs 
dead  of  tetany.    Both  gimnidine  and  methyl  guanidine  produce  tetany. 

The  symptoms  of  this  tetany  are  similar  to  those  which  sometimes 
follow  an  Eck  fistula  when  a  dog  is  fed  on  meat.  A  bread  and  milk 
diet  relieves  them;  meat  predisposes  to  them.  Substances  appear  to  be 
fonncd  in  the  digestive  tract,  either  as  the  result  of  bacterial  decomposi- 
tion of  meat  or  of  digestion,  or  to  pre-exist  in  the  meat,  which  produce 
tetany  and  which  the  liver  ordinarily  removes.  Similar  acting  sub- 
stances  of  unknown  nature  and  unknown  origin  appear  also  during  para- 
thyropriva  and  it  has  aceordingly  been  suggested  by  Morel  that  the 
parathyroids  are  necessary  for  the  liver  to  function  normally;  in  their 
absence  the  liver  is  no  longer  able  to  detoxicate  the  body.  Others  have 
attempted  to  show  that  the  liver  has  lost  the  power  of  holding  back 
ammonia  and  that  the  tetany  is  an  ammonia  tetany,  but  their  methods 
have  generally  been  too  inexact  and  their  conclusions  accordingly  not 
dependable.  It  is  not  sure,  also,  whether  the  substances  causing  the 
tetany  are  the  cause  of  death  or  an  indirect  result  of  the  raorbifi  • 
process.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  an  acidosis  follows  parathyro- 
priva.  Among  the  otlier  suggestions  made,  again  badly  founded,  was 
that  in  parathyropriva  there  was  a  hypersecretion  of  calcium  and  tetany 
as  the  result  of  this.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  although  there  is 
no  doubt  that  by  calcium  salts,  as  by  several  other  ways,  the  tetany  may 
be  prevented.  The  way  in  which  the  parathyroids  act  is,  therefore,  still 
obscure.    It  is  certain  that  there  are  serious  disturbances  of  digestion. 

One  very  interesting  result  of  parathyropriva  is  the  action  on  the 
dentine  of  the  teeth  and  on  the  bones.  Neither  bones  nor  teeth  calcify 
properly,  so  that  in  rats  conditions  analogous  to  rachitis  and  osteo- 
malacia are  produced. 
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THYROID*  1 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a  small,  highly  vascular^  ductless  gland,  lying 
in  the  neck  close  to  the  larynx.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  large  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx,  the  thyroid,  or  thyreoid  cartilage,  so  called  from 
its  shield-like  shape.  (Gr,  ikyreos,  shield.)  In  most  of  the  higher 
vertebrates  the  gland  is  composed  of  three  parts,  two  lobes  lying 
close  to  the  larynx  one  on  each  side  and  a  little  to  the  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  an  isthmus  of  connecting  glandular  tissue  which  extends 
across  the  trachea  in  front.  The  organ  is  largest  relative  to  the  body 
weight  in  the  mammalia  and  smallest  in  the  fishes.  The  gland  is  found 
in  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  but  in  the  fishes  and  cyclostomes  it  is  rep- 
resented only  by  some  small  diffuse  glandular  patches  little  larger  than 
the  heads  of  pins,  which  extend  along  the  aorta  on  the  ventral  side  and 
out  a  little  way  along  each  gill  arch.  The  gland  is  larg#  and  fairly 
compact  in  amphibia  and  reptiles,  but  still  small.  The  histological 
structure  in  all  forms  from  the  fishes  up  is  the  same  and  quite  character- 
ifitic.  In  amphioxus,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  represented  by  the  neural  groove,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
about  this  homology.  The  only  organ  of  the  invertebrate  which  has  been 
homologized  with  it  is  a  gland  of  scorpions  and  arachnids.  This  gland 
has  a  stnicture  very  similar  to  that  of  the  thyroid  of  the  cyclostomes 
(Gaskel!).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  if  this  homology  is  correct, 
and  few  if  any  zoologists  would  admit  its  correctness,  the  vertebrate 
thyroid  represents  an  accessory  sexual  organ  of  the  invertebrate.  This 
is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  close  connection  physiologically  between 
the  sexual  organs  and  the  thyroids  of  vertebrates  of  which  we  shall 
presently  apeak. 

The  thyroid  is  a  very  vascular  gland.  Relative  to  its  weight  a  very 
large  amount  of  blood  passes  through  it,  and  in  goiter  this  vascularity 
becomes  still  greater  and  the  carotid  arteries  supplying  the  gland  are 
generally  enlarged,  sometimes  to  double  their  normal  size.  So  great  is 
the  blood  supply  that  dilation  of  the  arterioles  of  this  gland  alone  may 
lower  the  general  blood  pressure  many  millimeters  of  mercury. 

The  nerve  mipply  of  the  thyroid  is  from  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves.  These  nerves  carry  vasomotor  and  probably  afferent 
and  secretory  fibers  for  the  gland. 

The  thyroid  is,  therefore,  pre-eminently  a  vertebrate  gland.  It  has 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  vertebrate  characteristics  of  a  dry, 
hairy  skin  instead  of  a  moist,  mucus-bearing  or  chitinous  skin ;  with  a 
great  development  of  the  brain  and  intelligence;  with  nn  internal  bony 
skeleton  and  a  large  skull.  It  may  almost  be  called  the  vertebrate  gland 
par  excellence,  for  ^s  we  shall  presently  see  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  these  three  fundamental  vertebrate  characteristics.    Indeed,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  be  related  in  a  causal  way  with  these  organs,  so  that  these  typi- 
cally vertebrate  characters  might  almost  be  called  secondary  thyroid 
characters,  just  as  the  horns  of  cattle  may  be  secondary  sexual  char* 
aeters.  Injury  to  the  thyroid;  particularly  in  growing  animals,  is  asso- 
ciated with  profound  retrogressive  changes  or  cessation  of  development 

skin»  internal  skeleton  aud  nervous  system. 

Embryology.  The  thyroid  gland,  although  ductless  in  its  adult  state, 
arises  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryonic  oesophagus. 


FiO.  QQ. — Section  of  the  normal  tbyroW  of  a  cat   (Vincent  and  JolyJ. 
epItheliQm  wJtb  the  coUold  material  tn  the  center  of  tbe  alveolus. 


Note  tbe  low 


It  is  hence  hypoblastic  in  origin.  Another  such  outgrowth  is  the  lungs. 
It  corresponds  on  the  ventral  side  to  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis, 
which  grows  out  of  the  dorsal  side,  and  there  is  some  connection  and 
similarity  between  the  functions  of  these  two  organs.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, connection  of  the  thyroid  with  the  cesophagus  is  lost ;  the  gland  is 
encapsulated  with  connective  tissue  and  has  no  duct  for  the  discharge  of 
its  secretion. 

Histology,  Histologically  the  gland  consists  of  closed  alveoli  con- 
taining a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  and  with  the  center  of  the  alveolus 
(Figure  60),  consisting  of  colloid  material,  which  stains  strongly  in 
eosin.  This  colloid  is  believed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  gland.  A 
similar  colloid  is  found  in  the  hypophysis  formed  by  the  pars  intermedia 
and  discharged  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  by  means  of  the 
infundibulum.  How  the  colloid  escapes  from  the  thyroid,  whether  it 
goes  into  the  lymph  or  into  the  blood,  or  whether  it  is  dissolved  by  some 
ferment  which  splits  it  into  a  soluble  substance,  osmosable  and  passing 
into  t-he  blood,  is  still  unknown.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  likely  that  such  an 
enzyme  exists  in  the  gland  and  the  coDoid  does  not,  as  such,  find  its 
exit  from  tlie  gland. 

Ftmction.  The  function  of  this  gland  was  until  recently  obscure  and 
even  now  not  all  the  details  of  its  action  are  known.  The  gland  was 
classed  as  an  organ  of  internal  secretion  by  the  great  physiologist, 
Brown -Sequard.     Knowledge  of  its  function  was  derived  first  from 
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pathology  and  then  from  surgery.  It  was  found  by  surg^eons  that  extir- 
pation of  the  gland  was  followed  by  very  grave  syraptonis  in  human 
beings ;  and  the  pathologists  observed  its  eonneetion  with  certain  peculiar 
changes  in  the  skin  and  skeleton. 

(aj  Creiini^m,  If  the  gland  fails  to  develop  or  atrophies  or  de- 
velops insufficiently  in  embryonic  life,  a  cretin  is  the  result.  Growth 
is  retarded,  and  a  dwarf  is  produced,  with  a  protuberant  abdomen,  low 
intelligence^  or  imbecility  j  the  hair  is  coarse  and  scanty ;  the  skin  thick 
and  dry  with  mucin  in  it.  These  cretins,  or  dwarfs,  are  found  generally 
in  regions  where  goiter  is  endemic,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Styria,  If, 
while  very  young,  they  are  given  sheep 's  thyroids,  or  extracts  of  thyroids, 
growth  begins  again  and  the  abnormal  symptoms  more  or  less  completely 
disappear.  The  thyroids  must  be  taken  constantly,  however,  or  rayxoe- 
dematoiia  symptoms  recur.  It  is  then  clear  that  arrested  mental  and 
physical  development  is  a  result  of  thyroid  insufficiency.  The  proper 
development  of  the  brain  and  skull  and  various  other  structures  of  the 
body  depend  upon  the  secretions  of  this  gland, 

(b.)  Myxadema,  Extirpation  or  atrophy  of  the  gland  in  adults  is 
followed  by  the  symptoms  of  myxocdema,  so  called  from  the  deposit 
of  mucin-yielding  material  in  the  thickened  skin.  (Gr.  myxa^  mucin; 
oidema,  swelling.)  The  skin  becomes  thick,  dry,  the  connective  tissue 
is  increased  and  yields  mucin  when  extracted  with  alkali.  The  hair 
becomes  scanty  and  coarse;  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  of  the  sexual 
function ;  intellectual  apathy  and  disinclination  to  exertion  of  any  kind 
result.  A  general  obesity  may  also  develop.  The  body  temperature  falls 
about  1*  below  norioal  and  the  oxygen  consumption  and  nitrogen  metab- 
olism are  reduced.  (Compare  with  results  of  extirpating  anterior  lobe 
of  hypophysis.) 

(c.)  Basedow's  disease.  On  tlie  other  liand,  if  the  thyroid  is  tea 
active,  exophthalmic  goiter,  so  called  from  the  protuberance  of  the  eyes 
which  commonly  occurs,  or  Basedow's  disease,  results.  In  this  case  tho 
symptoms  are  generally  just  the  reverse  of  those  in  thyreopriva,  or 
diminished  function.  The  heart  is  very  fast  and  often  irregular  (tachy- 
cardia) ;  instead  of  a  low  temperature  the  temperature  is  high,  one  or 
two  degrees  above  the  normal ;  there  is  great  nervous  irritability  in  place 
of  nervous  shiggisliness ;  nitrogen  metabolism  and  oxygen  consumption 
are  increased,  instead  of  diminished;  and  patients  are  thin  instead  of 
fat.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  are  ameliorated  by  reducing  the  activity 
of  the  gland  by  tying  some  of  its  arteries  or  partial  extirpation.  The 
gland  may  or  may  not  be  larger  than  fhe  normal,  although  it  is  generally 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  it  is  generally  found  to  contain  but  little  colloid 
and  more  of  the  secretory  epithelium. 

From  this  pathological  evidence  it  is  clear  that  this  small  organ  b 
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m  enormoiifily  important  in  the  proper  development  of  bone,  teeth,  skull, 

■  brain  and  skin  of  the  body ;  that  its  absence  is  attended  by  retrogressive 
changes  in  these  tissues  and  organs ;  and  that  when  it  overfunetions  it 
stimulates  metabolism  and  nervous  activity.  The  gland  obviously  has 
a  very  close  relation  to  the  nervous  and  the  vascular  systems  throughout 
the  vertebrate  phylum. 

(d.)  Extirpation  of  the  gland  in  animals.  The  results  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  gland  differ  in  different  animals.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  thyroid  contains  often  in  it  the  parathyroids,  for  example  iu 

>dogs  and  cats;  whereas  in  rabbits  and  the  herbivora  generally  there 
are  external  parathyroids  lying  outside  of  the  thjToids.  The  results  of 
taking  out  the  parathyroids  are  very  different  from  those  of  taking  out 
the  thyroids  alone.  Since^  in  the  beginning,  the  importance  of  the 
parathyroids  was  not  recognized,  many  apparent  contradictions  resulted 
in  the  effects  of  the  operation.  Here  only  the  effects  of  taking  ojit  the 
thyroids  proper  will  be  considered. 

If  the  thyroids  alone  are  taken  out,  or  if  the  thyroids  and  internal 
parathyroids  only  are  extirpated^  leaving  the  external  parathyroids 
intact,  no  very  obvious  symptoms  follow  at  once.  But  in  adults  dis- 
turbances in  metabolism  shortly  begin  to  appear  and  the  symptoms  of 
myxtrdema  develop*  The  animals  live  for  months  or  years  (dogs,  cats, 
rabbits).  The  hair  falls  out.  They  are  apt  to  become  mangy;  their 
nitrogen  metabolism  diminishes;  they  do  not  so  easily  develop  adrenaline 
glycosuria  when  adrenaline  is  injected;  the  excitability  of  the  vagus, 
depressor  and  other  nerves  is  diminished;  animals  become  apathetic  and 
tend  toward  obesity,  somewhat  as  they  do  after  extirpation  of  the 
hypophysis.  Their  sexual  life  is  also  less  intense.  If  the  parathyroids 
are  also  removed  tetany  and  death  iu  9-10  days  nearly  always  result. 

In  young  animals  the  consequences  of  extirpation  of  the  thyroids 
are  far  more  serious.    Growth  is  checked ;  myxoedematous  symptoms  de- 

Ivelop  and  intelligence  remains  very  low. 
(e.)  Effect  of  extirpation  on  the  excitability  of  nerves.  It  was  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  results  of  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  that  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general  what  are  known  as  the 
autonomic  nerves^  namely,  those  which  regulate  the  visceral  as  distinct 
from  the  voluntary  system  of  the  body,  are  less  active  on  stimulation 
than  they  were  before.    Now,  in  the  ease  of  the  supra  renals  there  is  no 

■  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  glands  is  due  to  an  internal  secretion,  a 
substance  of  known  composition,  adrenaline,  which  comes  from  the  gland 
to  the  blood.  It  is,  hence,  not  unlikely  that  the  thyroids  also  have  an 
internal  secretion.  Physiologists  have,  accordingly,  sought  for  evidence 
that  such  an  internal  secretion  is  produced  by  the  gland.  Such  experi- 
jnentB  were  tried  by  von  Cyon  many  years  ago.    He  proved  tliat  stimu- 
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lation  of  the  thyroid  branches  coming  from  the  superior  and  inferior 
larj'ngeal  nerves  caused  a  great  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
gland,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  stimulation,  or  of  tlie  injection  of 
thyroid  extracts,  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  irritability  of 
the  vagus  nerve  and  the  depressor  nerves.  Stimulation  of  the  vagus 
was  far  more  effective  in  stopping  the  heart;  and  the  depressor  effect 
was  far  more  sensitive  after  stimulation  of  the  gland  nerves  or  after 
the  injection  of  the  extract  of  the  gland  than  before.  On  the  other 
hand^  when  the  thyroid  was  reduced  in  activity,  as  in  some  goiters,  or 
when  it  was  extirpated,  there  was  a  remarkable  diminution  in  excita- 
bility of  the  vagus  and  depressor  mechanisms.  Both  of  these  nerves 
are  inhibitory  nerves  and  are  acting  in  an  antagonistic  manner  to  the 
sympathetics.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  several  observers. 
They  appear  to  be  well  substantiated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  power 
of  the  splanchnics  to  raise  blood  pressure  on  stimulation  by  weak  eur- 
rentS'ia  also  greater  when  the  thyroid  nerves  are  stimulated  at  the  same 
time.  This  experiment  is  of  importance,  since  the  short  time  necessary 
to  produce  an  effect,  i.e.,  ninety  seconds,  would  indicate  that  the  thyroid 
secretion  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  lymph,  but  directly  into  the 
blood,  A  direct  action  of  the  thyroid  is  thus  shown  to  be  upon  the  vaso- 
motor apparatus  and  sympathetic  system,  including  .the  internal  muscles 
of  the  eye.  This  effect  is  presumably  partly  peripheral  arid  in  part 
direct.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  interpreting  the  sj^mptoms 
of  exophthalmic  goiter,  where  such  hypersensitiveness  is  marked. 
In  thus  increasing  the  excitability  of  the  autonomic  system  tlie  in- 
ternal secretion  of  the  thyroids  appears  to  act  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  supra-renals.  But  the  thyroid  extract  does  not  itself  cause  a  rise 
of  blood  pressure;  it  is  much  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  latter 
organs. 

(f,)  Action  of  extracts  of  the  thyroid.  Blood  pressure  and  vascular 
system.  While  nearly  all  are  agreed  that  extracts  of  the  thyroid.  in< 
eluding  thyreoglobulin,  which  is  obtained  from  the  colloid  matter, 
and  iodothyrin,  formed  from  the  globulin  by  liydrolysis,  influence 
the  excitability  of  the  vasomotor  apparatus  and  the  sympathetic  system, 
very  contradictory  effects  on  blood  pressure  have  been  obtained  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  injection  of  extracts  of  the  gland.  These  contradic- 
tory results  appear  to  be  due  (a)  to  the  use  of  anesthetics,  curare  and 
morphine  in  some  cases  but  not  others;  and  (b)  to  different  methods  of 
making  the  extract.  Drugs  often  cause  very  different  actions  on  the  cir- 
culations of  anesthetized  and  non-anesthetized  animals.  Thj^roidco- 
tomized  animals  generally  have,  after  a  time,  a  low  blood  pressure.  The 
serum  of  such  animals  is  also  hypotensic.  Jeandelize  and  Perisot  ob- 
tained the  following  results:    Rabbits  were  operated  on  when  8  daya 
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old  and  tested  after  several  months.    The  blood  pressure  in  the  controls 
and  the  thyroidectomized  animals  compared  as  follows: 


Blood  pfeoflure  in  cmi.  Hg. 

Time  from  ©iteration 

CdQlmla 

Thy  r  oidectorD  ized 

2  monthe  18  days 

6       "                        

11.5 
11 

8J 
6.6 

The  effect  of  injecting  extracts  of  the  gland  is  not  uniform.  Von 
Cyon  and  Asher  got  no  direct  action  of  extracts  of  the  gland  on  blood 
pressure.  Nearly  all  observers,  however,  have  obtained  a  fall  in  blood 
pressure  following  the  injection  of  aqueous,  glycerol  or  acid  extracts 
of  the  gland.  It  was  suggested  that  this  was  due  to  choline.  Popielski 
showed  that  if  the  depressor  substance  was  first  removed  from  the  gland 
extract,  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  resulted  on  the  subsequent  injection  of 
the  extract*  The  amount  of  choline  in  the  extracts  is  said  to  be  too 
small  to  produce  the  result.  The  depressor  substance  in  the  acid  extract 
of  the  gland  is  vasodilatin,  according  to  Popielski.  This  extract  causes 
all  the  typical  symptoms  produced  by  this  substance,  namely,  socretion 
of  the  pancreas,  fall  in  blood  pressure,  abolition  of  the  coagulability  of 
the  blood.  This  substance  would  appear  to  be  either  imidazyletby! amine 
or  some  similar  amine.  The  recent  work  of  Hunt  on  the  great  activity  of 
some  of  the  esters  of  choline  suggests  that  possibly  some  of  these  may 
be  present. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  which  produces  the 
change  in  excitability  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves,  experiments 
indicate  that  it  is  either  the  colloid,  namely  the  iodine  containing 
thyreoglobulin,  or  some  derivative  of  this,  such  as  iodotbyrin,  or  some 
proteose  from  the  globulin.  The  experiments  of  Popielski  indicate  the 
probability  that  there  are  also  in  the  gland  basic  substances  which 
may  act  directly  on  the  blood  pressure.  The  whole  matter  is,  how- 
ever, in  such  an  uncertain  state  that  more  work  will  have  to  be  done 
before  the  relation  of  the  gland  to  the  vascular  system,  a  relation  which 
no  one  doubts,  is  cleared  up. 

(g.)  Effect  of  feeding  thyroids  or  extracts  of  thyroids  on  metabolism. 
The  relation  of  the  thyroid  to  metabolism  is  shown  veiy  clearly  by  the 
cessation  of  growth  and  proper  development  on  its  removal.  Moreover, 
feeding  experiments  give  very  positive  results.  If  human  beings  or 
carnivora  (the  effects  on  herbivora  are  doubtful)  eat  thyroids  or  take 
extracts  of  the  gland,  there  results  a  stimulation  of  their  nitrogen 
metabolism.  It  is  as  if  the  protein  oxidation  had  been  stimulated.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised,  just  as  it  is  by  the  ingestion  of 
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protein.  Tlie  protein  is  rapidly  oxidized.  There  is  an  increased  con 
sumption  of  oxygen  and  production  of  CO.  and  nitrogen  excretion  h 
increased.  A  diminution  of  the  fat  in  the  body  results,  so  that  thyroirl 
tablets  are  recommended  or  used  often  for  reducing  fatness.  TIi«» 
nervous  and  heart  symptoms  produced  are,  however,  unpleasant.  Very 
similar  effects  are  produced  on  metabolism  by  the  ingestion  of  ven' 
liirge  amounts  of  protein. 

The  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  the  gland,  which  is  thus  active? 
is  still  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  colloid  matter 
in  the  cells.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  nervous  symptoms  and  tbe 
metabolic  symptoms  are  due  to  different  substances.  The  way  in  whicli 
Ihe  active  principle  acts  is  still  quite  obscure;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  acts  directly  on  the  cells  of  the  body,  or  indirectly  by  its  action  on 
the  nerves.  Further  work  in  this  direction  will  be  needed.  The  indi^a- 
tions  are,  however,  from  the  work  which  follows,  that  it  is  the  iodine- 
containing  substance  which  is  active. 

(h.)  Nitrilc  reaction.  A  very  remarkable  and  curious  reaction^ 
making  an  almost  incredibly  delicate  biological  test  for  thyroid  tissue,  ia 
the  nitrile  test  of  Reid  Flunt.  If  so  little  as  0.1  mg.  of  dried  thyroid 
tissue,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  thyroglobulin,  per  gram  of  body 
weight  is  fed  to  a  white  mouse  on  a  cracker  diet  each  day  for  10  con- 
secutive days,  no  visible  change  occurs  except  a  loss  of  weight ;  but  it 
is  found  that  such  a  mouse  will  survive  as  much  as  10  times  the  amount 
of  acetonitrile  given  subcutaneously,  which  would  have  killed  his  brother 
or  sister  under  conditions  identical  with  the  foregoing,  except  the  tliyroid 
feeding.  White  rats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rendered  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  acetonitrile  by  this  treatment.  This  test  is  the  most  delicate  test 
for  thyroid  tissue  which  we  have.  All  of  this  activity  of  the  gland 
is  found  in  the  thyroglobulin  of  the  gland  and  also  in  the  raetaprotein 
derived  from  it  by  acid  hydrolysis;  also  in  the  iodine  containing  protal- 
bumose  formed  from  the  metaprotein  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The  amount 
of  activity  computed  on  the  iodine  present  in  these  preparations  remains 
what  it  was  in  gland  substance  containing  the  same  amount  of  iodine 
By  further  hydrolysis  iodothyrin  is  formed,  and  while  this  is  active,  it  is 
not  so  active  per  mg.  of  iodine  as  the  original  substance.  The  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  this  reaction  and  the  fact  that  the  nit  riles  generally  kill 
by  their  action  on  the  respiratory  center  strongly  indicate  that  the 
thyroid  extract  produces,  in  mice  and  rats,  a  change  in  this  center,  in  the 
one  ease  causing  an  increase,  in  the  other  a  decrease  in  its  sensitiv^ 
to  acetonitrile. 

(i.)     Nature  of  the  internal  secrriion  of  the  thyroid.    This  proW 
is  not  yet  solved.    The  thyroid  is  peculiar  among  all  the  glands  of  the 
body  because  it  normally  contains  iodine.    No  other  tissue  normally  can 
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tains  iodine  in  more  than  traces,  except  possibly  the  pituitary,  and  here 
the  evidence  is  doubtful.  The  fact  that  the  thyroids  contain  iodine 
naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  peculiarity  of  the  gland's 
action  is  due  in  some  way  to  this  fact  and  that  the  active  principle  is 
also  an  iodine  compound.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  this  to 
be  a  fact,  and  some  reasons  for  doubting  it.  The  connection  of  iodine 
with  the  thyroid  was  long  known  empirically.  It  was  found  that  iodide 
taken  internally,  or  iodine  painted  on  the  outside,  was  beneficial  in 
goiter,  and  reduced  the  goiter.  It  was  early  stated  that  the  gland  con- 
tained iodine  and  that  regions  in  which  goiter  was  endemic  were  marked 
by  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  iodine  in  the  water.  These  results, 
however,  were  not  generally  accepted  until  Baumann,  in  1895,  sh£iwed 
that  iodine  was  present  in  the  gland. 

The  amount  of  iodine  in  the  gland  is  extremely  variable  and  is  much 
increased  by  various  forms  of  medication  by  iodine,  iodides  or  iodine- 
containing  materials.  The  gland  has  the  power  of  picking  out  iodine 
from  the  blood  and  storing  it  in  organic  union.  Iodine  is  found  in 
combination  with  a  globidin  which  occurs  in  the  colloid  of  the  gland 
and  is  called  thyreoglohuUn.  All  of  the  iodine  present  is  in  this  sub- 
stance and  certainly  the  effect  of  the  gland  on  the  nitrile  susceptibility 
of  mice  is  due  exclusively  to  this  substance.  Glands  which  contain  no 
colloid  contain  no  iodine  either;  those  which  have  much  colloid  usually 
contain  also  much  iodine.  As  a  rule  the  thyroids  of  persons  living  in 
goiterous  regions  contain,  per  gram  of  dry  substance,  less  iodine  than  is 
common  in  other  localities.  The  rule  has,  however,  many  exceptions. 
In  a  lot  of  human  thyroids  from  the  Stiermark  (Styria),  a  goiterous 
region,  von  Rositzky  found  that  the  fresh  weight  of  the  glands  of  adults 
varied  from  29  to  231  grams,  and  the  diy  substance  from  5.2-67  grams. 
In  1  gram  of  dry  substance  the  amount  of  iodine  varied  from  0.077  to 
3.85  mgs.  of  iodine.  The  last  figure  was  obtained  in  a  ease  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  total  amount  of  iodine  in  the  whole  gland  varied  from  0.99 
to  54.67  mgs.  In  children  from  birth  to  IV'2  years  of  age,  Bauraann 
found  from  0.09  to  0,342  mg.  of  iodine  in  the  whole  glands.  In  animal 
thyroids  the  amount  of  iodine  usually  runs  from  1-1.5  mgs.  of  iodine  in 
a  gram  of  dry  substance,  but  pigs  may  have  less.  In  sheep  there  appears 
to  be  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  amount  of  iodine,  perhaps  correlated 
with  tlie  character  of  the  food.  In  Sweden  in  human  adults  the  average 
amount  found  by  Jolin  was  11.20  mgs,  of  iodine  in  the  whole  glands. 
It  ia  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  iodine  content  of  human  thyroids 
is  subject  to  very  wide  fluctuations  and  these  may  be  due  in  part  to 
medication,  disease,  diet  and  other  unknown  causes.  In  esopthalmic 
goiter,  when  the  colloid  may  be  much  reduced  in  amount,  the  iodine  is 
reduced  also.    Some  have  interpreted  these  facts  to  mean  that  the  gland 
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simply  stores  iodine  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  some  organs  store  copper  and 
arsenic.  But  this  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  studies  of  Kocher,  Os- 
wald, Hunt  and  F.  C.  Koeh. 

Thyreoglobulin.  This  is  the  iodine-containing  constituent  of  the 
gland  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  colloid  matter*  It  may  be 
extracted  by  carefully  drying  the  ground  glands  at  room  temperature, 
after  previously  sei>aratiug  them  as  far  as  possible  from  connective 
tissue^  extracting  tiie  dried  glands  with  gasoline  to  remove  the  lipins, 
removing  the  gasoline  by  evaporation  at  room  temperature,  and  grind- 
ing  the  iipin-free  material  in  a  mill  and  passing  the  powder  through  a 
fine  sieve.  The  globulin  is  then  extracted  from  the  fine  powder  with 
dilute  salt  solution.  The  globulin  is  purified  by  the  usual  methods  of 
precipitating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  resolution,  and  reprecipitation 
by  dialysis.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder.  The  per  cent,  of  iodine  ia 
variable,  generally  ranging  from  0.34-1  per  cent.  Oswald  found  L6 
per  cent.  The  activity  is  proportional  to  the  iodine  content.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  may  be  due 
to  some  other  constituent  of  the  gland.  The .iodiue-f ree  globulin  is  in- 
active on  the  blood  pressure,  and  does  not  affect  the  irritability  of  the 
vasomotor  apparatus  and  sympathetic  systems.  The  iodine-containing 
globulin  is  active  in  these  particulars  and  Koch  found  that  all  the 
activity  of  the  gland  in  the  nitrilc  susceptibility  was  due  to  this  cod- 
stituent.  There  is  then  no  doubt  that  thyreoglobulin  is  one  of  the  active 
substances  of  the  gland.  l^Tiether,  however,  it  is  the  only  active  sub- 
stance and  whether  it  gets  into  the  blood  as  such  is  doubtful.  Koch 
found  that  full  activity  persisted  in  some  of  the  first  digestive  products 
of  tlie  globulin.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  tliat  there  is  in  the  gland  an 
enzyme,  whicli,  under  nerve  influence  or  other  stimulation,  digests  some 
of  the  protein,  setting  free  in  the  blood,  not  thyreoglobulin,  but  an 
iodine  containing  digestion  product  and  this  produces  the  action  on  the 
nervous  system  and  possibly  on  the  other  cells  of  the  body.  It  has  not 
yet  been  shown,  however,  that  any  such  enzyme  exists  in  the  gland  and 
is  active  id  this  way  and  it  is  not  known  in  what  form  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  discharged  from  the  gland.  If  such  a  process  as  that  just  men- 
tioned occurs  the  gland  would  resemble  the  liver^  which  stores  glycogen; 
the  latter  is  not  poured  into  the  blood  as  such,  but,  by  digestion,  glucose 
is  formed  from  it.  Basedow's  disease  might,  on  this  supposition,  be 
due  to  the  too  great  conversion  of  thyreoglobulin  into  its  absorbable 
digested  products  and  as  a  result  the  gland  strives  to  manufacture  more, 
just  as  the  body  makes  glucose  in  diabetes.  It  is  as  if  a  brake  had  been 
removed.  The  small  content  of  colloid,  the  activity  of  the  gland,  the 
thyroffimia  all  point  in  this  direction,  The  condition  would  be  analogous 
to  diabetes,  only  it  is  a  protein  diabetes,  not  a  carbohydrate. 
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The  other  constituents  of  the  gland  are  those  of  eells  in  general,  such 
as  lip  ins,  nucleic  acid,  probably  guanylic  acid,  cholesterol,  choline,  albu- 
mins and  extractives.  The  normal  gland  is  said  to  contain  small  amounts 
of  arsenic,  but  whether  this  plays  any  role  in  the  gland,  or  whether  it  is 
useful  or  harmful,  is  unknown.  We  are  constantly  taking  minute 
amounts  of  arsenic  in  the  foods  and  it  is  possible  that  its  presence  in 
the  gland  is  accidental.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  not  certain  that  it  may 
not  be  useful. 

lodotkyrin.  By  acid  hydrolysis  of  the  gland  Bauraann  and  Ross 
isolated  a  brownish,  amorphous  substance  containing  from  2-14  per  cent, 
of  iodine.  This  iodothyrin  gives  no  protein  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in 
dilute  alkali  but  not  in  weak  acids,  and,  indeed,  looks  and  behaves 
somewhat  like  melanin.  It  has  been  found  that  this  substance  has  an 
action  on  goiters,  cretins,  myxcedematous  patients  and  in  modifying  the 
irritability  of  nerves  like  the  action  of  the  gland  itself  but  weaker  than 
the  latter,  if  the  amount  of  action  is  compared  with  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  the  iodothyrin  and  in  the  dried-gland  substance.  That  is  an 
amount  of  iodothyrin  containing  a  milligram  of  iodine  is  less  active  than 
an  amount  of  the  dried  gland  containing  an  equal  amount  of  iodine. 
Computing  its  activity  in  comparison  with  the  iodine  content  it  is  only 
about  one-tenth  as  strong  as  thyreoglobulin  in  rendering  mice  resistant 
to  nitrile  poisoning  (Koch). 

SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

Anatomy* — The  supra-renal  capsules  are  two  small  glandular  organs 
lying  like  caps  on  the  upper  poles  of  the  kidneys,  whence  their*  name. 
They  are  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves  and  together 
they  weigh  in  an  average  adult  about  6-7  grams.  In  youth  and  fetal 
life,  in  common  with  most  of  the  glandular  organs  of  the  body,  they  are 
relatively  larger.  They  are  supplied  with  blood  from  two  small  arteries 
from  the  dorsal  aorta  and  wide,  short  veins  empty  directly  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  to  which  the  organs  are  closely  attached.  The  amount 
of  blood  passing  through  them  is  very  large  compared  to  their  size.  The 
nerves  which  govern  both  the  blood  vessels  and  the  tissue  of  the  gland 
i'self,  being  both  secretory  and  vasoconstrictor,  come  from  the  two 
splanchnics,  the  left  splanchnic  supplying  only  the  left  gland,  but  the 
right  sending  a  branch  to  the  left  as  well  as  to  the  right. 

Histology .^ — The  gland  is  composed  of  two  different  kinds  of  tissue, 
making  respectively  the  cortex  and  the  medulla.  The  boundary  between 
these  layers  is  not  sharply  delimited,  strands  of  cortex  tissue  penetrating 
here  and  there  down  into  the  medulla,  particularly  along  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  These  two  tissues  differ  in  their  histological,  chemical  and 
physiological  characters  and  in  their  epabryonic  origin. 
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Cortex.  The  cortex  is  composed  of  three  regions,  an  external  zone, 
a  reticular  and  a  glomorular  zone,  the  differences  between  them  being 
not  sharp.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  a  reticulum  with  blood  spaces 
between.  There  are  no  endollielial  cells  on  these  cell  strings  and  the 
circulation  is  of  that  extra  capillary  kind  described  by  Minot  in  the 
liver  and  characteristic  for  most  invert ebrates.  Hence  the  blood  comes 
directly  in  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  tissue.  The  cortex  does  not 
stain  in  bichromate  of  potash  and  the  cells  are  simply  protoplasmic  cells, 
containing  some  vacuoles  and  granules.  During  pregnancy  and  par- 
ticularly just  after  parturition,  this  layer  undergoes,  in  the  guinea  pig, 
a  rapid  cell  proliferation  and  degeneration,  the  significance  of  which  is 
not  yet  understood. 

Medulla.  The  medulla  is  composed,  in  part,  of  nerve  cells,  but  in 
large  measure  of  granular  protoplasmic  cells,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  staining  yellow  when  the  gland  is  fixed  in  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  formol.  This  yellow  stain  is  taken  by  some  other 
cells  also  and  tissue  so  staining  is  called  chromafjlne  tissue.  The  stain- 
ing power  appears  to  be  dependent  upon,  or  correlated  with,  the  presence 
of  adrenaline,  the  active  principle  of  the  organ,  since  the  content  of 
adrenaline  and  the  depth  of  stain  rise  and  fall  together.  The  stain  is 
not,  however,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  adrenaline,  for  other  aromatic 
reducing  bodies  will  probably  be  found  to  give  the  reaction  also»  How- 
ever adrenaline  content  and  chromaflfine  reaction  often  go  together. 
Thus  such  tissue  is  found  in  the  poisonous  skin  glands  of  toads  and 
these  contain  an  unusually  large  amount  of  adrenaline.  The  supra- 
renals  have  no  ducts.  If  they  be  called  glands  their  secretion  is  dis- 
charged (eryptorrhesis)  into  the  blood  stream,  so  that  they  are  truly 
organs  of  hidden  flowing. 

Comparative  anatomy. — The  supra-renals  are  found  in  all  classes 
of  vertebrates  and  besides  the  organs  themselves  ehromaffine  tissue  is 
found  outside  the  glands.     In  all   the  mammals  the  glands  are  well- 
developed  and  in  monkeys  and  huinau  beings  they  are  surrounded  with 
strong  capsules.     In  fishes,  in  which  the  pronephros  or  head  kidney 
pfTsists,  chromafTine  tissue  resembling  that  of  supra-renals   is  found 
in  the  hpad  end  of  the  kidney*    In  the  frog,  in  which  the  mesoncphros 
I  leftists,  the  supra-renals  are  represented  by  small  masses  of  tissue  just 
above  the  kidneys.    In  mammals,  besides  the  supra-renals,  little  accessory 
masses  of  ehromaffine  tissue  are  found  along  the  trunk  of  the  great 
sympathetic,  sometimes  in  the  kidneys  also,  and  one  large  mass  in  par- 
ticular is  called  Zuckerkandl's  paraganglion.    Nothing  definite  is  knowni 
of  the  function  of  these  accessory  masses,  but  they  are  believed  to  acfl 
as  accessory  medullary  substance.     Whether  ehromaffine  tissue  exifitJ 
iu  the  so-called  carotid  glaud  is  doubtful.    The  quite  general  occur- 


rence  of  cliromafiine  tissue  outside  tlie  supra-renals  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  it  be  true  that  many  cells  normally  form  small  amounts  of 
adrenaline  when  the  nerve  impulses  strike  them,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Sherrington, 

Embryology. — The  cortex  and  the  medulla  have  different  sources  in 
the  embryo.  The  cortex  is  derived  from  the  mesoderm  which  gives  rise 
to  the  kidney;  the  medullary  portion  contains  many  sympathetic  cells 
and  appears  to  be  a  modified  mass  of  sympathetic  nerve  cells. 

Functions* — The  functions  of  these  small  organs  have  only  been  par- 
tially discovered  and  that  within  the  past  few  years.  As  was  the  case 
in  so  many  of  the  cryptorbetie  tissues,  attention  to  them  was  directed  by 
Browu-Scquard,  who  classed  them  as  organs  of  internal  secretion  many 
years  ago  and  stated  that  they  were  essential  to  life.  Pathology  first  in- 
dicated their  function.  It  was  found  that  io  Addison's  disease  the 
autopsy  constantly  showed  lesions  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  These 
lesions  are  generally  tubercular  in  nature.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease are  a  peculiar  bronze  coloration  of  the  skin;  a  marked  lassitude; 
lowered  blood  pressure;  and  emaeiatton.    In  no  other  disease  is  this  pig- 

tientation  found,  except  in  connection  with  the  supra-renals.  By  this 
bservatioD  a  connection  was  supposed  to  exist  between  skin  pigmen- 
ation,  the  general  tone  of  the  body  and  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

Exiirpaiion.  The  consequences  of  extirpating  the  glands  differ  in 
different  animals.  In  man  the  quick  death  following  lesions,  hemor- 
rhages, pus  formation,  etc.,  in  the  glands  leads  us  to  believe  that  their 
absence  could  not  be  long  survived.  They  have  been  extirpated  in 
monkeys.  The  following  protocol  of  one  of  Kahn's  experiments  will 
show  the  general  course  of  events  after  adrenalectomy.  The  extirpation 
is  easier  in  monkeys  than  in  most  animals  because,  in  monkeys,  the 
glands  do  not  lie  so  near  the  vena  cava  and  they  are  encapsulated.  A 
female  Maeacus  monkey,  weight  about  2,000  grams  and  fed  on  fruit. 
Right  supra-renal  removed  under  ether  November  9,  1911:  The  wound 
heals  quickly.  On  the  4th  December,  25  days  after  the  operation,  when 
the  weight  was  1,850  grams,  took  out  the  left  supra-renaL  On  the  5th 
the  animal  is  very  well  and  eats  heartily.  On  the  6th  she  eats  with 
normal  appetite.  Is  active.  There  is  a  little  oedema  at  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  On  the  Tth  normal.  On  the  8th  normal,  but  appetite  a  little 
less.  On  the  9th  at  9  a.m.,  is  fairly  weak,  lies  stretched  out  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cage;  no  appetite;  wound  in  best  state.  At  9 1 12  a*m,  great 
increase  in  prostration.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  points  of  exit  uf 
the  sciatics  prochices  no  effect.  Direct  stimulation  of  muscle  effective. 
Apathetic.  The  eyes  are  open  and  look  about.  At  1 :  45  p.m.,  being 
nearly  moribund,  was  killed  with  chloroform  and  the  liver  examined 
for  glycogen,  only  a  trace  being  found.    The  animal  lived  5  days.    For 
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4  (lays  it  could  not  be  told  from  a  normal  animal.  The  sudden  onset 
of  the  symptoms  of  extreme  depression  has  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
toxication. 

Rabbits  have  an  accessory  paraganglion  on  the  aorta  and  they  sur- 
vive total  extirpation  for  at  least  a  year  without  any  symptoms.  Rata 
also  will  survive  for  about  three  weeks,  but  dogs  and  cats  rarely  live 
more  than  24  hours,  tlie  symptoms  being  again  those  of  intense  depres- 
sion. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  carnivorous  animals  die  most  rapidly, 
and  that  the  herbivora  die  with  the  same  symptoms  when  their  supplies 
of  glycogen  are  exhausted  and  the  animal  must  presumably  call  upon  its 
protein  for  food. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  survival 
of  monkeys  for  4  days  quite  normally  would  seem  to  indicate  that  death 
was  not  due  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  something  necessary  for  the 
body.  The  indications  are,  rather,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  supra- 
renals,  poisons,  pcssibly  protein  degradation  products,  are  formed  or 
not  destroyed.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  organs  are  essential  to  life  in  most  animals.  The  symptoms 
following  adrenalectomy  are  little,  if  at  all,  alleviated  by  the  injection 
of  extracts  of  supra-renals.  The  extirpation  is  followed  by  the  almost 
complete"  disappearance  of  glycogen  in  rats,  dogs  and  monkeys  from 
both  liver  and  muscles.  This  is  a  point  of  some  interest  in  connection 
with  diabetes. 

The  glands  have  a  particular  relation  to  blood  pressure.  Oliver 
and  Schacfer  discovered  that  an  extract  of  these  glands  made  with  f^-7 
per  cent.  NaCl,  when  injected  intravenously  into  cats  or  other  mammals, 
causes  a  very  quick,  intense  rise  in  blood  pressure,  the  effect  passing  off 
rapidly.  The  substance  producing  this  action  was  found  to  be  in  tli« 
medulla  and  not  in  the  cortex.  It  was  isolated  by  Abel  as  a  bcDZoyl 
compound,  which  he  called  epinephrine,  by  extracting  the  glands  with 
weak  acid  and  benzoylating  the  extract.  Unfortunately  the  crystalline 
substance  Abel  obtained  was  not  the  active  principle  itself,  but  tb€ 
benzoylated  active  principle.  A  benzoyl  group  remained  attached  to  it 
Aldrich  and  Takaminc,  who  followed  Abel,  obtained  the  free  base  which 
was  named  adrenaline.  Adrenaline  may  be  readily  , prepared  by  tii« 
following  method  (Abel) : 


The  ground  organs  are  extracted  with  nn  eqiinl  amount  of  3.5%  trichlonicctif 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  shaken  and  filtered.  The  concentrated  flltrato  forms  a  micro* 
crystalline  prpcipitate  of  adrenaline  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Tlie  precipit*** 
contains  about  10%  of  ash.  To  purify  it  the  cn'stab  in  a  little  water  are  irtu^ 
with  some  oxalic  acid  and  then  alcohol-ether  mixture  added.  The  oxalate  remain' 
undiaeolved.  It  ia  converted  into  the  ncetnte.  taken  up  in  alcohol-ether  «nJ  P^^ 
Hpitated  with  ninmonm,    v    Fllrih  lian  another  method. 
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"       Chemical    nature    and   properties    of    adrenaline.    Adrenaline    or 

suprareuifi  or  epiiieplirine,   as   it  is  also   called,   is   dihydroxyphenyl- 

H  hydroxyetliyl-methyl  amine.    It  is  a  derivative  of  pyroeatechin,  with  the 

■  following  formula : 

I  HOC  =  CH  H     H 

^^H  H      H  OHH 

^It  is  seen  to  be  related  on  the  one  hand  to  choline,  or  oxyethyl  amine, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  tyrosine,  of  which  it  is  possibly  a  derivative. 
The  natural  adrenaline  is  levo-rotatory  and  is  far  more  toxic  and  aetive 
than  the  dextro  synthetic  product.     It  has.  been  synthesized.       U*}T= 

»— 50.72'  (Abderhalden  and  Guggenheim)  ;  —51.30  (Abel  and  Macht). 
It  gives  an  emerald  green  in  an  acid  solution  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
carmine  red  in  au  alkaline  solution.    It  is  crystalline  and  precipitated 

■  from  solution  by  ammonia. 
Adrenaline  is  an  unstable,  weak  base,  decomposing  rapidly  when  in 
solution  in  the  free  form,  but  being  fairly  stable  as  the  dry  free  base  and 
as  the  hydrochloride,  in  which  form  it  is  generally  sold.  Its  decomposi- 
tion is  hastened  by  alkalies  and  light.  It  is  a  reducing  substance  and 
oxidizes  spontaneously,  if  left  in  an  alkaline  solution  exposed  to  oxygen. 
The  oxidation  products  are  physiologically  inactive.  The  d  adrenaline  ia 
I  more  stable.  By  oxidation  with  iodine,  peraulphate,  mercuric  chloride 
and  other  oxidizing  agents,  a  red  color  is  formed.  It  is  distinguished 
readily  by  the  green  coloration  it  gives  with  ferric  chloride.    It  is  prob- 

■  ably  the  substance  which  gives  the  yellow  color  to  the  medullary  sub- 
stance when  the  organs  are  fixed  with  bichromate.  It  gives  a  red  color 
with  I2KI  and  IlgCla.  It  is  thermostable  in  an  acid  solution.  It  dis- 
solves in  strong  alkali,  NaOH,  and  probably  forms  a  sodium  salt. 

Quantitative  estimation.     The  amount  of  adrenaline  in  the  glands 
i     may    be    estimated    chemically    by    colorimetric    and    by    physiological 
H  methods.    The  latter  methods  are  the  more  delicate  and  extremely  small 
amounts  may  be  delected.    For  the  colorimetric  method,  see  page  1010, 
experiment  224.    For  the  physiological  methods,  i.e.,  t!ie  frog  eye,  blood- 
pressure,  uterus  strip  methods,  reference  must  be  made  to  other  works. 
The  free  base  is  so  aetive  that  as  little  as  .000002  gram  intravenously 
i     will  produce  a  noticeable  efiTect  on  blood  pressure. 

H  Amount  of  adrenaline  in  the  glands,  Bullock's  supra-renals  contain 
W  about  0.3  per  cent.  (Abel)  or  0.25  pe^  cent  (Hunt)  of  adrenaline. 
Folin,  Cannon  and  Denis  determined  the  amount  in  the  adrenals  of  cata 
to  be  about  0.15  per  cent.;  in  cattle  and  rabbits,  0.3  per  rent.;  in  dogs 
and  monkeys,  0.2-0.25  per  cent.  From  human  adults  suddenly  killed 
the  supra-renals  contained  about  0,1  per  centt 
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Ftinciions  of  adrenaline.  The  discovery  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  glnnd  has  given  to  the  physician  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  drug^. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  loeal  styptics.  It  causes  contraction  of 
the  arterioles  and  it  has  proved  invaluable  io  diminishing  iniammatiou 
when  a  weak  solution  is  dropped  in  the  eye ;  in  reducing  hemorrhages, 
as  in  operations  on  the  nose;  in  checking  oozing  hemorrhages  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  in  cases  of  shock  with  low  blood 
pressure  it  stiinulates  the  heart  and  raises  blood  pressure  both  by  its 
central  action  on  the  central  nervous  system  and  by  its  peripheral 
action  on  the  blood  vessels.  When  snbciitaneoasly  injected  in  human 
beings  it  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  asthma.  Here  it  causes  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles  of  the  bronchioles,  upon  which  it  has  a  remark- 
able action.  It  has  besides  many  other  actions.  Injected  intravenously, 
and  sometimes  when  injected  subctitaneously,  it  causes  glycosuria;  in 
very  minute  doses  it  checks  the  rhylhinic  peristalsis  of  the  intestine. 
It  causes  contraction  of  tlio  pregnant  cat's  uterus,  but  not  of  that  of  the 
■virgin  cat.  In  large  doses  in  rats  it  causes  the  erection  of  the  hair, 
relaxation  of  the  bladder,  dilation  of  the  iris  and  all  the  symptoms  which 
ordinarily  accompany  fright  or  anger.  It  will  cause  secretion  of  saliva 
and  tears,  but  not  of  the  pancreas  or  stomach.  In  fact  we  may  at  once 
say  that  it  acts  pre-eminently  on  all  the  functions  innervated  by  the 
sympathetic  system.  Its  action  on  any  organ  is  always  the  same  as  is 
produced  by  stimulation  of  tlie  synipathotic  nerves  to  that  organ  and 
in  different  animals  the  effect  may  vary,  since  in  some  stimulation  of  a 
sympathetic  nerve  may  cause  activity,  while  in  others  it  causes  inhibition 
of  activity. 

But  while  adrenaline  thus  acts  on  all  the  sympathetic  end  organs, 
its  action  is  not  limited  to  these.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  general 
protoplasmic  stimtilant  and  in  large  doses  it  acts  on  all  cells  of  all  kinds 
of  animals.  Thus  it  checks  the  development  of  eggs  of  all  kinds  and  in 
smaller  doses  produces  monsters;  it  stops  ciliary  movement;  and  may 
poison  the  heart  It  may  make  processes  of  repair  slow.  But»  never- 
theless, while  thus  acting,  its  main  elfect  in  small  doses  is,  as  stated,  on 
the  organs  innervated  by  the  sympathetic  nerves.  It  has,  however,  an 
action  also  on  skeletal  muscle,  helping  it  to  recover  from  fatigue  and  in 
the  perfused  heart  it  strengthens  the  beat. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  effects  of  adrenaline  is  its  power 
of  producing  h>'perglycDcmia,  which  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by 
glycosuria.  This  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  mammals.  At  first  it  was 
believed  that  the  action  was  on  the  pancreas,  a  gland  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  body.  Hertcr  re- 
ported that  painting  adrenaline  on  the  pancreas  produced  gl;."^osuria 
very  readily  and  he  and  Richards  described  changes  in  the  islands  of 
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Langerhans  as  a  result  of  this  application.  He  and  Wakeman  found 
also  that  the  glucosuria  following  pancreatectomy  disappeared  afler 
extirpation  of  the  adrenals.  The  general  result  of  all  the  work  has  been, 
however,  to  indicate  clearly  that  tlie  substance 'acts  by  producing  a 
stimulation  of  the  liver  and  other  cells  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  s^nnpathctic  nerves   (Figure  61),     Claude  Bernard 


Flo.   61. — SectJoD    of   a    lobule   of   niammalliaD    liver  showing   central    necrosis   of   the 
loliule  produced  by  repeated  iajcctious  o(  adrenaline    (Drummoad). 


discovered  long  ago  that  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  the  so-called  sugar  puncture,  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
glycosuria,  particularly  apparent  in  rabbits;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Eckhard  proved  that  this  only  happened  if  the  splandinie  nerves  wen.' 
intact  and  if  there  was  glycogen  in  the  liver.  It  has  been  found  by 
MacLeod  that  stimulating  the  splauchnic  nerves  increases  the  per  cent, 
of  sugar  in  the  blood.  It  was  not  for  a  long  time  imagined  that  the 
sugar  puncture  could  involve  the  supra-renals,  but  it  was  reeontly 
suggested  that  possibly  the  splanclinics  caused  glycosuria,  not  by 
direct  action  on  the  liver,  but  indirectly  through  the  action  of  the  nerv<'s 
on  the  supra-renals,  causing  them  to  discharge  more  adrenaline  into 
the  blood  and  so  to  produce  an  adrenaline  glucosuria.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  the  case.  The  amount  of  adrenaline  in  the  blood 
is  too  small   to  produce  such  a  glucosuria.     Furthermore,   MacLeod 
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found  that  stimulation  of  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  aplanchnics  still 
caused  hyperglycaemia,  whereas  when  the  plexus  about  the  veins  was 
destroyed,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnies  no  longer  had  this  effect.  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  two  factors  enter  into  this  hyper- 
glycaemiar  stimulation  of  the  splanchnies  acting  directly  upon  the  liver 
and  causing  glycogenolysis ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  setting  free  adrena- 
line. Adrenaline  appears  to  be  necessary  for  stimulation  of  the  liver 
tissues  by  the  nerves,  either  because  it  acts  upon  the  sympathetic  nerves 
themselves,  or  their  terminations,  increasing  their  excitability  or  their 
effectiveness ;  or  because  by  direct  action  on  the  gland  cells  the  latter  are 
rendered  so  much  more  sensitive  that  they  will  respond  to  nerve  stimula- 
tion ;  or  because  in  some  other  way  the  nerve  is  modified.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, as  suggested  elsewhere,  that  normally  the  nerve  excites  its 
terminal  organ  by  causing  the  formation  in  that  organ  of  either 
adrenaline  or  some  similar  hormone  and  that  the  amount  formed  by 
direct  action  of  the  nerve  is  not  quite  effective  without  the  addition  of 
that  derived  from  the  adrenals.  MacLeod  suggests  that  the  adrenaline 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  nerve  stimulation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  this  problem  of  the 
manner  in  which  adrenaline  stimulates  is  that  tissues  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  system  and  which  have  been  denervated  by  cutting  the 
nerves,  or  extirpating  the  ganglia^  become  hypersensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  hormone.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
and  is  the  explanation  of  the  so-called  *'  paradoxical  *'  dilation  of  the 
pupil.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  causes  dilation  of 
the  pupil  by  stimulation  of  the  dilator  or  radiating  fibers  of  the  iris.  If 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  removed  on  one  side,  say  the  left,  the 
pupil  on  that  side  at  once  contracts,  owing  to  the  tonic  action  of  the 
sphincter  muscle.  After  a  few  days,  however,  if  a  little  adrenaline  is 
injected  subeutaneously,  or  intravenously^  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pupil  of  the  operated  side  suddenly  dilates,  whereas  that  of  the  normal 
side  does  not.  Furthermore,  if  the  cat  is  excited,  or  frightened,  or 
etherized,  dilation  of  the  pupil  on  the  operated  side  occurs  before  that 
of  the  other  side.  This  experiment  was  at  first  supposed  to  mean  that 
the  sympathetic  carried  inhibitory  as  well  as  stimulatory  fibers  to  the 
iris,  but  was  recognized  by  Langley  as  due  to  hyperexcitability  and 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Anderson.  The  hyperexcitability  of 
denervated  tissue  is  not  confined  to  the  iris,  but  all  denervated  tissue 
ordinarily  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  becomes  hypersensitive  to 
adrenaline  after  degeneration  of  its  nerves.  This  fact  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  but  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  lack  of  function  rendering  the 
cell  temporarily  more  unstable.  There  is  perhaps  an  accumulation  in 
the  cell   of  substances  with   which   the  adrenaline  usually  unites  to 
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produce  its  action,  and  hence  the  cell  is  more  than  usually  sensitive. 
Possibly  the  so-caUcd  paralytic  secretions  which  occur  after  division  of 

B  gland  nerves  may  have  a  similar  explanation. 
This  fact  of  the  hypersensitiveness  of  denervated  tissue  may  be  made 
use  of  in  detecting  the  presence  of  minnte  quantities  of  adrenaline  in 
the  blood.  Thus,  during  anesthesia  of  a  cat,  the  pupil  of  the  side 
on  which  the  cervical  ganglion  has  been  previously  taken  out  dilates 
widely,  whereas  the  normal  one  does  not.    This  indicates  the  presence 

*of  adrenaline -in  smal!  amounts  in  the  blood  at  the  beginning  of  anes- 
thesia, a  deduction  confirmed  by  other  experiments  of  which  we  shall 
shortly  speak.     Section  of  the  splanrlinics  a  few  days  before  renders 

>  rabbits  more  easily  glycosuric  on  adrenaline  injection*  Similarly  the 
difference  in  behavior  of  the  virgin  and  pregnant  uterus  may  also  be 
thus  explained.     Adrenaline  adiled  to  blood  intensifies  the  absorption 

»  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin,  (Menten.) 
The  parathyroid  glands  have  functions  in  many  ways  eompleraentary 
to  the  supra-renals.  The  absence  of  the  parathyroids  renders  the  or- 
ganism very  resistant  to  adrenaline.  No  longer  will  glycosuria  appear 
on  its  injection  and  the  various  symptoms  of  adrenaline  poisoning  re- 
f[uire  much  heavier  doses  for  their  production. 

Tliat  the  supra-renal  glands  are  constantly  discharging  adrenaline 
into  the  blood  stream  is  now  hardly  doubtful.  Thus  Dreyer  first  showed 
that  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  made  the  blood  from  the  supra-renal 
veins  more  acMve  in  raising  blood  pressure  than  it  was  before;  this 
observation  has  now  been  confirmed  both  by  direct  and  indirect  experi- 
ment. During  anesthesia  the  glands  are  very  largely  drained  of  their 
adrenaline,  as  is  shown  by  making  extracts  of  the  gland  at  the  end  of 
anesthesia  and  comparing  the  amount  of  adrenaline  with  that  found  in 
similar  normal  non-anesthetized  glands,  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  loss 
of  the  chromafline  reaction  in  the  anesthetized  gland.  This  discharge 
of  the  adrenaline,  which  is  physiologically  so  important,  is  due  to  a 
central  stimulation,  since  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  it  no 
longer  takes  place.  During  anger  or  fright,  in  cats  at  any  rate,  a  sub- 
■  stance  having  the  properties  of  adrenalme  is  discharged  into  the  blood 
in  more  than  normal  amounts  and  may  be  detected  in  the  vena  cava 
blood  at  the  level  of  the  supra-renal  veins.  The  dilation  of  the  pupil, 
erection  of  the  hairs,  etc.,  are  all  produced  by  adrenaline.  The  dis- 
charge may  be  so  pronounced  that  a  glucosuria  may  be  produced,  a 
glucosuria  which  does  not  occur  if  the  glands  are  extirpated,  or  if  one 
gland  in  extirpated  and  the  veins  of  the  other  temporarily  compressed, 
so  that  the  secretion  cannot  get  into  the  general  blood  stream.  These 
observations  are  of  the  greatest  interest  as  indicating  the  remarkable 
participation  of  the  glands  in  the  emotions.    It  must  not  be  incorrectly 
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inferred,  however,  that  tJie  emotion  of  fright  depends  on  the  supra- 
renal glands,  or  that  the  manifestation  of  this  emotion  necessarily  so 
depends.  The  fact  is  probably  quite  otherwise.  The  central  ner\'0U8 
system  is  responsible  both  for  emotion  and  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  systeraj  only  the  sympathetic  stimulates  the  supra-renala 
to  secrete  adrenaline,  which  in  its  turn  makes  the  sympathetic  innerva- 
tion more  efficacious.  It  is  like  a  process  of  autocatalysis ;  the  sympathetic 
system,  as  it  is  stimulated,  automatically  raising  the  efficacy  of  its  own 
stimulation.  Similar  processes  probably  obtain  in  the  nervous  system 
itself,  and  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of  learning  and  habit  formation, 
processes  which  also  resemble  autocatalysis. 

The  amount  of  adrenaline  in  the  supra-renals  varies  at  different 
ages  and  in  different  conditions  of  health.  It  is  found  in  large  amounts 
in  those  young  animals  born  in  an  advanced  age,  such  as  lambs,  colts 
and  calves.  These  animals  are  able  to  run  about  when  bom  and  their 
adrenals  contain  normal  quantities  of  adrenaline.  In  human  beings  this 
is  not  the  case.  Some  observers  have  not  found  adrenaline  in  children "S 
adrenals  except  in  very  small  amounts  up  to  one  year  of  age.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  disease  may,  in  these  cases,  have  caused  a 
discharge,  or  diminution,  before  birth  or  before  death.  A  man  and  a 
horse  are  not  at  the  same  physiological  age  at  birth.  In  comparison 
with  their  total  span  of  life  a  horse  is  as  old  at  birth  as  a  human  being 
at  two  years.  And  a  child  at  birth  is  as  old  physiologically  as  a  horse 
fetus  at  four  months. 

The  amount  of  adrenaline  in  the  glands  is  greatly  reduced  in  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  mercury. 

Conclusion. — The  supra-renal  glands  then  have  the  very  important 
function  of  manufacturing  and  secreting  into  the  blood  stream  the  active 
principle  adrciialiiie.  This  substance  is  1,  2,  dihydroxyphenyl,  4, 
hydroxyethyl  methyl  amine. 

OH 
C 

HOC^     tH 

I  II 

HC        C— CHOH— CHj^— NH(CH^). 

\' 

H 

This  substance  is  presumably  formed  from  tyrosine,  or  phenyl  alanine, 
though  there  is  as  yet  no  direct  proof  of  this.  A  3.4  dioxyphenyl 
ainnine  has  recently  been  isolated  by  Guggenheim  from  Vicia  faba. 
Kuhstancea  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  animal  king- 
dnm  tban  in  the  supra-renal  glands.  Chromaffine  tissue  is  found  in  the 
skin  glands  (parotid  gland)  of  poisonous  toads  and  much  adrenaline  is 
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found  there  also  (Abel  and  Macht  in  Bufo  agua) 

active  principles  is  hydroxyphenylethylamine. 

OH 
C 

HC  CH 

Hci  Hh 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation  of 
adrenaline.  This 'substance  is  formed  from  tyrosine  by  carboxylase 
splitting  off  carbonic  acid.  By  oxidation  and  methylation  this  substance 
may  be  made  into  adrenaline.  Similar  substances,  called  by  Kutscher 
by  the  group  name  aporrhegmas,  are  formed  from  other  organs  of  the 
body  and  many  of  them  are  physiologically  very  active.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  adrenaline,  or  related  substances,  may  be  formed  in  all 
cells  on  the  advent  of  the  nerve  impulse  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  these 
active,  or  hormone,  substances  that  the  cell  is  roused  to  activity.  Adren- 
aline  ia  an  unstable,  easily  oxidized  substance,  passing  readily  iuto  a 
reddish  and  brown  pigment  matter.  It  is  secreted  into  the  blood  stream 
from  the  glands  and  its  function  appears  to  be  to  reinforce  the  action 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  thus  increasing  vasomotor  tone,  sym- 
pathetic tone^  the  tone  of  the  digestive  system,  the  bladder  and  uterus^ 
and  all  other  structiires  innervated  by  the  sympathetic.  It  may  also 
act  on  tissues  not  innervated  by  the  sympathetic,  but  in  small  amounts 
its  action  is  confined  chiefly  to  that  system.  It  also  affects  the  central 
nervous  system  and  it  may  play  a  part  in  the  saturation  of  oxyhemo- 
globin. 

The  action  of  the  suprarenals  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  com- 
pletely elucidated  by  these  striking  facts.  We  have  as  yet  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  sudden  death  of  carnivorous  animals  following 
their  extirpation  and  the  later  death  of  other  animals.  These  have  all 
the  symptoms  of  an  intoxication,  and  the  injection  of  adrenaline  has 
very  little  action  in  prolonging  their  life.  It  is  not  probable  that  death 
is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  production  of  adrenaline.  The  complete  loss 
of  general  irritability,  skeletal  as  well  as  that  of  the  sympathetic  ays* 
tern,  is  too  gi'eat  to  be  thus  explained.  The  result  might  be  indirect.  It 
is  certainly  possible  that  other  factors  come  into  play;  the  glands  may 
have  a  detoxicating  action.  Further  work  on  the  cause  of  death  follow- 
ing adrenalectomy  is  needed ;  nor  is  there  any  explanation  of  the  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease. 

The  functions  of  the  cortex  of  the  gland  are  still  entirely  obscure. 
It  has  only  a  slight  action  on  blood  pressure,  extracts  causing  a  light 
fall.    In  fetal  life  the  cortex  is  most  developed  and  in  the  guinea  pig  it 
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undergoes  marked  hypertrophy  during  pre^ancy,  followed  by  rapid 
retrogression  after  birth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  elaborates  the 
early  stages  of  adrenaline,  but  this  is  not  substantiated  by  any  evidence. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  known  of  its  function.  It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible 
that  the  adrenaline  is  made  in  t!ie  cortex  and  stored  in  the  medullary 
cells.  These  medullary  cells  are  modified  sympathetic  nerve  cells  and 
they  may  have  been  elaborated  to  act  simply  as  storehouses  for  adrena- 
line, tbis  substance  having  always  a  marked  predilection  for  sympathetic 
tissue.  Something  analogous  to  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the 
hypophysis.  Pituitrioe  is  found  chiefly  in  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is 
nervous  tissue,  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  may  be 
made  in  the  anterior  lobe,  which  is  glandular  in  nature.  This  matter, 
however,  will  need  further  investigation.  Pi tui trine  resembles  epine- 
phrine closely  in  its  action,  but  appears  in  many  ways  more  nearly  like 
d-adrenaline  than  the  physiological  1 -adrenaline. 

Besides  producing  adrenaline  the  supra-renals  are  remarkable  chem- 
ically because  of  their  very  large  lipin  content.  Tirey  contain  more 
phospholipins,  and  other  lipins  of  the  general  nature  of  those  found  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  than  any  other  non-nervous  tissue  of  the 
body.    They  have  also  a  very  intense  metabolism. 
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THE    SEXUAL   GLANDS. 

That  the  ovaries  and  the  testes  have  a  vei*y  marked  effect  on  the 
growth  and  metabolism  of  the  body  has  long  been  known.  Indeed,  these 
were  the  first  tissues  of  which  the  cryptorrhetic  powers  were  generally 
recognized.  Castration  has  been  practised  for  a  very  long  time  with 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  body  form  and  temperament.  That  the 
effects  were  not  due  simply  to  cutting  the  nerves  was  easily  shown. 
The  reproductive  organs  give  off  either  from  the  germ  or  interstitial  cells 
substances  which,  circulating  in  the  blood,  change  the  growth  of  the  horns 
and  bones  in  cattle,  the  development  of  the  hair  and  mammary  glands 
and  genitals  in  human  beings,  and  profoundly  modify  the  general  p.syeho- 
logical  properties.  There  are  a  large  number  of  so-called  secondary  sexual 
characters  which  depend  upon  the  internal  secretions  of  these  organs. 

The  nature  of  the  secretions  thus  formed  is  unknown,  and  this  book 
is  already  so  long  that  we  can  give  no  more  here  than  a  brief  notice  J 
of  some  of  the  recent  interesting  work  in  connection  with  the  corpus  B 
luteura.  It  will  be  remembered  that  w^hen  an  o\nim  is  discharged  from 
the  Graafian  follicle  of  the  ovary  there  is  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
corpus  luteum,  a  yellow,  glandular  structure  which  after  a  time 
atrophies.  It  has  been  found  tliat  tlie  extract  of  this  corpus  lutenm 
determines  the  growth  of  the  mammary  glands  which  occurs  during 
pregnancy.    In  some  animals  the  ova  are  only  discharged  and  corpora 
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lutea  formed  after  copulation.  If  copulation  is  performed  by  a  sterilized 
male,  so  that  pregnancy  does  not  follow,  the  corpora  lutea  are  formed 
as  usual.  The  other  symptoms  of  pregnancy  follow,  althougli  there 
is  no  pregnancy.  Thus  dogs  and  cats  will  in  such  cases  develop  milk 
in  the  mammary  glands,  often  they  will  proceed  to  prepare  a  nest 
for  the  litter*  Marsupials,  in  similar  conditionSj  show  some  of  the  same 
phenomena;  they  have  been  observed  to  clean  out  the  pouch  at  the  time 
when  the  young  should  normally  appear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corpora  lutea  be  taken  out,  then  these  symptoms  do  not  follow. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  corpora  lutea  play  a  very  important  part 
also  in  preparing  the  uterus  for  the  fixation  of  the  ovum.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  extracts  of  the  corpus  luteum  might  be  of  value  in  checking 
abortion,  or  in  aiding  the  implantation  of  the  ovum.  It  has  no  relation 
to  est  r  us. 

That  the  ovary  has  also  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  skeletal 
system  is  indicated  by  the  healing  effects  of  ovariotomy  in  osteomalacia, 
and  by  the  large  size  of  the  bones  of  castrated  cattle. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  facts, 
however,  a  further  discussion  of  this  extraordinarily  important  subject 
will  not  be  taken  up  here.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  further  study 
of  this  subject  may  confirm  or  demolish  some  of  the  present  theories 
of  inheritance. 

THYMUS  GLANDS. 

These  glands  also  are  cryptorrhetic  organs,  but  their  function  is 
still  unknown,  or  at  least  there  is  little  that  is  clear-cut  and  definite 
to  say  about  them.  By  many  observers  they  have  been  brought 
into  relation  with  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  the  calcium  excretion, 
but  the  evidence  is  contradictory.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  richness  in  nuclear  material.  The  chemistry 
of  the  nucleic  acid  and  histone  found  in  them  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  That  they  have  an  important  function  in  the  young 
animal  can  hardly  be  doubted* 

PINEAL  GLAND. 
This  is  also  a  rudimentary  organ  in  the  brain  corresponding  in  a 
general  way  on  the  upper  surface  to  the  hypophysis  on  the  lower. 
The  function  of  this  organ  is  still  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  sexual  organs.  Tumors  involving  the  pineal  body  are 
often  accompanied  by  an  extraordinarily  early  development  of  sexual 
maturity  with  all  the  secondary  sexual  characters.  Somewhat  similar 
observations  have  been  made  for  tumors  involving  the  cortical  parts 
of  the  supra-renals.  Feeding  pineal  glands  to  young  chicks  or  guinea 
pigs  accelerates  their  development  (McCord), 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
THE  EXCBETIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 


THE  URINE. 

It  will  appear  from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  different  tissues  of  tlie  body  how  fragmentary  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  transformations  undergone  by  the  food  mate- 
rials after  their  absorption.  For  example,  the  simple  proteins  of  the 
foods  are  reduced  by  digestion  to  the  amino-acids.  Some  of  these  amino- 
acids  are  dearaidized  by  the  action  of  bacteria,  or  the  enzymes  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  amino-acids  enter  the  blood  of  the 
portal  sj'stem  partly  as  amino-acids,  partly  as  ammonia  and  ketonic 
acids,  and  to  some  extent  possibly  in  other  decomposition  products  not 
yet  recognized.  In  the  blood  they  circulate  dissolved  in  the  plasma  aad 
as  they  pass  the  various  tissues  each  tissue  removes,  it  is  believed,  those 
amino-acids  in  the  quantity  which  it  needs  for  its  own  metabolism;  and 
it  builds  up  its  own  protein  from  them.  It  remains  for  physiological 
chemistry  to  follow  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  amino-acids  through 
tlie  complex  chemistry  of  each  organ  of  the  body,  discovering  what 
proportion  is  synthesized  into  the  cell  proteins;  how  rapidly  they  are 
broken  up  and  what  decomposition  products  arise  from  them ;  and  fol- 
lowing, also,  the  fate  of  the  amino-acids  not  synthesized  into  protein, 
but  broken  up  directly  by  the  cell  into  products  of  great  importance  to 
the  cell  or  its  neighbors.  This  task,  however,  is  beyond  our  powers  at 
present  and  is  indeed  a  vastly  difficult  task,  since  each  organ  has  a  dif- 
ferent metabolism  and  must  be  studied  by  itself.  We  know  scarcely 
anything,  for  example,  about  the  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these 
organs  and  particularly  little  about  the  master  tissue  of  the  body,  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  we  cannot  proceed  directly  to  each  organ  and 
describe  just  what  chemical  changes  occur  in  it.  We  must  of  necessity 
take  a  roundabout  course  and  follow  the  path  which  the  science  has 
actually  followed  in  its  development.  Having  followed  the  foods  into 
the  blood,  the  internal  medium  of  the  body,  we  turn  to  see  in  what  form 
the  various  substances,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  leave  tlie 
body;  and  by  working  backward  from  the  excretions  gradually  narrow 
down  the  problem  to  the  metabolisir  of  the  variou.^  organs.  We  shall 
_   turn  now  to  study  the  composition  of   he  various  excretions  of  the  body. 
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These  excretions  are  those  of  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  the  lungs  and  the 
alimentary  canal. 

The  total  amount  of  the  excretory  material  varies  with  the  amount 
of  food  and  drink  consumed  and  the  amount  of  work  done.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  metabolism  experiment  on  page  292  it  will  be  seen  that  a  roan 
doing  prettj''  hard  muscular  work,  so  that  he  expends  5.500  calories  of 
energy  per  day,  excreted  about  1,000  c.c.  of  water  per  day  in  his  urine, 
about  240  ex.  per  day  in  the  feces,  aod  about  4,000  grams  per  day  in 
the  respiration  and  perspiration.  The  total  output  of  wafer  amounted, 
therefore,  to  about  5,240  grams  per  day.  For  a  person  not  working  the 
amount  is  less  than  this  and  about  3,000  c,c.  The  relative  loss  through 
the  lungs  and  skin  can  be  determined  by  the  very  ingenious  method  of 
Lombard,  He  placed  a  man  naked  oo  one  pan  of  a  delicate^  balance,  the 
opposite  pan  of  which  had  a  lever  attached  to  it  so  that  it  traced  a  curve 
on  a  moving  drum  covered  with  smoked  paper.  Under  these  circura- 
stanees,  of  course,  since  the  man  is  constantly  losing  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin  and  by  the  exhalation  of  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  the  lungs,  he  grows  constantly  lighter  and  the  pointer 
traces  a  fairly  uniform  falling  line  on  the  revolving  drum.  Thp  man 
visibly  evaporates  before  one's  eyes.  The  loss  in  this  case  is  Inifh  by 
the  skin  and  lungs.  The  slope  of  the  curve  tells  how  rapidly  the  change 
of  weight  is  occurring.  Now  wliile  this  curve  is  being  taken,  if  the  man 
simply  holds  his  breath  there  is  no  longer  any  loss  through  the  lungs, 
but  tliere  is  a  continuous  loss  through  the  skin.  The  slope  of  the  curve 
for  this  period  shows  how  rapid  the  loss  is  through  the  skin  alone.  By 
this  means  and  by  other  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  by  respira- 
tion there  is  lost  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  water,  by  the  skin  17  per 
cent,  and  by  the  urine  about  50  per  cent.  These  figures  are  subject  to 
wide  variation.  In  the  experiment  just  quoted  the  loss  through  the  skin 
and  lungs  was  at  least  double  that  through  the  urine,  and  it  may  be  a 
still  larger  proportion  during  exercise  on  a  hot  day.  In  the  lungs  there 
is  lost,  also,  about  1,700  grams  of  carbon  dioxide  per  day.  Water  ami 
carbon  dioxide  pass  ont,  then,  in  large  measure  through  the  lungs.  The 
skin  carries  out  chiefly  the  water  in  the  perspiration;  but  there  are  also 
present  some  salts  and  some  nitrogen  substances,  anch  as  urea.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  lost  through  the  skin  is  variously  estimated.  It  is 
generally  determined  by  collecting  the  perspiration  in  some  form  of 
cotton  underclothing,  washing  this  out  and  determining  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  wash  water.  The  method  is  not  exact.  The  nitrogen 
loss  through  the  skin  is  undoubtedly  larger  in  hot,  dry  climates  than  in 
moist,  cold  ones.  It  may  be  estimated  as  about  one-half  gram  of  nitro- 
gen  daily,  but  it  m^y  be  nearly  a  gram  a  day.  The  feces  have  been  con- 
sidered already.    They  contain  on  the  average  about  1-2  grams  of  nitro- 
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gen  per  day»  All  the  rest  of  the  nitrogen  ezcreted,  except  small  por- 
tions lost  in  hair  and  the  wear  of  the  skin,  passes  through  the  kidneys 
into  the  urine.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  urine  of  such  great 
interest.  The  urine  also  contains  various  carbon  compounds  free  from 
nitrogen  and,  iu  small  quantities,  a  great  Dumber  of  substances  which 
have  escaped  from  the  metabolism  of  the  body.  The  composition  of  these 
substances  is  often  of  great  interest  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  intermediate  metabolism  of  the  body. 

The  urine. — The  urine  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  In  man  and  mam- 
malia these  are  two  organs,  more  or  less  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  weighing 
in  male  adults  about  130  grams  each,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column,  behind  the  peritoneum  at  about  the  level  of  the  first  three 
lumbar  vertebne.  They  are  of  mesodermic  origin  and  develop  in 
embryonic  life  from  the  geni to-urinary  ridge,  a  ridge  of  mesoblastic  tis- 
sue extending  from  head  to  tail.  They  are  very  long  organs  in  the 
fishes,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the  body  cavity  from  far  forward 
in  the  head;  amd  are  called  pronephros  or  head  kidneys.  In  amphibia 
the  middle  region  of  the  ridge  gives  rise  to  the  kidneys,  which  are  called 
the  mesooephros,  and  in  mammalia  only  the  posterior  region  or  caudal 
portion  thus  develops  into  a  more  compact  organ,  the  raotanophros  or 
true  kidneys.  In  the  invertebrates  somewhat  similar  excretory  organs 
are  the  segmental  nephridia  of  the  annelids  and  arthropods.  The  kid- 
neys lie  very  close  to  the  dorsal  aorta,  receiving  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  blood  by  very  large,  short,  straight  arteries  which  deliver  the 
blood  under  high  pressure  into  a  number  of  capsules  of  capillaries,  each 
capsule  inclosed  in  a  very  fine  endothelial  membrane.  The  resistance 
to  the  flow  in  the  capillaries  must  be  high.  The  glomerulus  is  supposed 
to  function  as  a  filtering  apparatus  (see,  however,  the  recent  work  of 
Brodie)  and  from  it  a  large  amount  of  liquid  containing  salts  and  other 
soluble  constituents,  and  at  times  protein,  is  believed  to  be  filtered  into 
the  head  of  the  kidney  tubule.  From  these  glomeruli  the  filtrate  passes 
along  contorted  tubules,  the  kidney  tubules,  making  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  kidney  substance  and  which  are  lined  by  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  supposed  to  secrete  the  various  nitrogenous  and  other  constituents 
of  the  urine  and,  perhaps,  to  reabsorb  some  of  the  water.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  the  mechanism  of  secretion  of  the  urine  is  as  yet 
in  many  particulars  clear.  The  secretion  is  under  the  control  of  the 
blood  flow;  a  more  rapid  blood  flow,  a  higher  pressure  in  the  gloraernli, 
other  conditions  remaining  normal,  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  secretion 
of  urine. 

Amount.  The  amount  of  urine  secreted  ^qt  day  is  extremely  vari- 
able for  different  individuals,  depending  on  diet,  external  temperature, 
amount  of  water  drunk  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  individual.    Thus 
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in  warm  weather,  or  wlien  a  restricted  diet  is  being  taken  or  little  water 
drunk,  it  may  be  as  little  as  600-700  c.c.  per  day*  In  cold  weather  it  is 
always  larger  and  also  on  a  heavy  diet.  An  average  abstemious  Ameri- 
can student  in  tlie  Northern  States  secretes  about  1,200-1,500  c.c.  per 
day.  The  drinking  of  tea,  coffee  or  beer  increases  the  amount  in  part 
because  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  in  part  because  of  the  presence 
of  diuretics  in  these  beverages.  Some  individuals,  generally  of  a  nerv- 
ous temperament,  secrete  larger  amounts,  from  2,000  3,000  c.c.  The 
cause  of  this  mild  polyuria  (diabetes  insipidus)  is  still  obscure,  but  it 
may  be  produced  artiiicially  by  some  injury  to  the  part  of  the  brain 
about  the  infundibular  body.  It  may  be  due  to  slight  pressure  in  this 
region. 

Specific  graviti/.  The  specific  gravity  varies  usually  inversely  with 
the  amount  secreted  from  1.008-1.030.  The  color  is  generally  a  darker 
yellow,  or  brown  the  more  concentrated  the  nrine.  In  polyuria,  hys- 
teria and  some  nervous  affections  the  urine  is  often  almost  colorless. 

Reaction,  Normal  human  urine  is  usually  acid  to  litmus,  though  it 
may  at  times  be  alkaline.  It  is  most  acid  on  a  meat  diet;  on  a  vegetable 
diet  it  may  be  neutral  or  alkaline.  Its  acidity  is  greatly  reduced  during 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  so 
that  shortly  after  a  meal  an  alkaline  reaction  may  be  had.  There  is  at 
that  time  an  alkaline  tide  in  the  body  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  (page  376).  The  urine  of  carnivorous  animals  is 
usually  acid ;  that  of  herbivorous,  such  as  cows  and  horses,  is  alkaline 
except  during  fasting,  when  it  may  be  acid.  The  reason  whj"  the  urine 
is  acid  when  on  a  meat  diet  and  alkaline  on  a  herbivorous  is  that  b 
protein  there  occur  sulphur  in  an  unoxidized  condition,  and  esters  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  nucleic  acid,'phosphoproteins  and  in  lecithin.  Dur- 
ing metabolism  these  are  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  or  set  free  as  phos- 
phoric acid*  It  is  this  acidity  which  accounts  for  the  acidity  of  the 
urine.  Nitrogen  from  the  proteins  is  eliminated  in  the  unoxidized  form 
as  urea,  for  the  most  part,  but  this  is  a  very  weak  base,  practically  neu- 
tral in  reaction,  and  hence  not  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acid  pro- 
duced. There  are  also  some  organic  acids  formed  from  the  oxidation 
of  parts  of  the  protein,  such  a^  phenyl  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  uric 
acidj  nrocanic  acid  and  so  on,  which  also  contribute  to  the  nrine  acidity. 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  vegetables  and  fruits  contain  acid  salts  of  dibasic  acids, 
or  polybasic  acids,  or  other  carboxylic  acids,  such  as  acid  potassium 
malate,  citrate,  acetate,  tartrate  and  so  on.  On  oxidation  in  the  body 
these  are  burned  to  carbonates.  Some  of  the  carbonic  acid  finds  its 
exit  through  the  lungs,  leaving  the  associated  base,  generally  sodium 
or  potassium,  with  the  very  weak  acid,  carbonic  acid,  to  find  its  way  inte 
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the  urine.  The  carbonates  have  ao  alkaline  reaction  owing  to  their  f  onii- 
ing  some  free  alkali  by  hydrolysis.  It  seems  paradoxical  at  first  sight 
that  by  drinking  an  acid  citrate  the  urine  should  be  made  alkaline,  but 
it  is  explained  in  the  way  just  stated. 

The  amount  of  acid  which  can  be  titrated  in  the  urine  by  alkalies 
with  phenol jihthalein  as  an  indicator  amounts  in  a  day  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  from  150-400  c,c.  of  N/10  acid.  It  is  about  equivalent  to  N/40th 
acid  by  titration.    It  varies  greatly  and  is  often  less  than  this. 

The  real  acidity  of  the  urine,  that  is  the  number  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  it  contains,  can  be  determined  either  by  the  gas-chain  method 
described  on  page  539  or  by  the  indicator  method.  A  recent  extensive 
investigation  of  the  acidity  by  the  latter  method  by  Henderson  has 
shown  that  the  acidity  is  about  equal  to  NXlO"**  hydrogen  ion.  It  may, 
for  short  periods,  rise  to  about  NXlO"^*  or  become  as  alkaline  as 
NXIO"^*.  As  a  rule  the  total  acidity  as  determined  by  titration  and 
the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  go  parallel.  This  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  following  case: 


a 


It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  great- 
est and  NX  10-^'°  the  total  acidity  is  highest,  i.e.,  1010. 

There  are  no  characteristic  variations  of  the  acidity  in  disease  thus 
found,  except  that  in  cardio-renal  disease  the  mean  acidity  is  somewhat 
higher  than  normal,  H  ion=NXlO~*'^'^,  but  this  is  not  higher  than  may 
occur  in  normal  urine.  It  appears  to  be  Easier  to  develop  high  acidity 
in  disease  than  greater  alkalinity.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  serious  disease  the  diet  is  generally  restricted  and  the  patient  may 
become  more  purely  carnivorous,  the  body  calling  on  its  own  reserves. 
While  all  the  acids  of  the  urine  contribute  to  this  acidity,  phosphoric 
acid,  on  account  of  its  greater  quantity,  predominates  in  producing  the 
effect.  It  is  a  weak  acid  and  such  strong  acids  as  sulphuric  will  satisfy 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  alkali  metal  bound  to  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  case  the  total  acidity  is  increased,  the  ammonia  generally  rises, 
but  not  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  acid  produced.  The 
amount  of  protein  eaten,  or  other  variations  in  the  diet,  such  as  the 
amount  of  fruit  and  so  forth,  determine  whether  the  acid  produced  will 
be  neutralized  more  by  ammonia  or  by  the  fixed  alkalies. 

By  the  ingestion  of  acid  and  bicarbonates  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
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may  bo  either  inci'eased  or  dimiTiislied.  Four  hours  after  the  ingest  ion 
of  10  grams  of  monosodium  phosphate  the  aoidity  of  the  urine  had  risen 
from  NXlO"^'*"  to  NX  10"^*^  in  an  experiment  by  Henderson  and 
Palmer,  In  one  experiment  12  graras  of  sodium  bicarbonate  were 
ingested  at  10,00  a.m.  when  the  acidity  of  the  urine  was  NXlO~^'^^.  At 
12  o'clock  the  acidity  had  fallen  to  NXIQ-^^^  The  urine  was 
then  strongly  alkaline*  It  remained  at  this  alkalinity  for  several 
hours. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  the  nrine.  Tlie  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  blood.  This  means  that  the  kidney  must 
do  work  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine  and  the  amount  of  work  done  can 
be  determined  from  the  dilTerenee  of  osmotic  pressure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  secretion  is  not  a  simple  filtration,  but  that  the  vital  activity 
of  the  cells  enables  them  to  do  this  work.  The  work  is  done  either  in  the 
reabsorption  of  water  by  the  tubules,  thus  concentrating  the  filtrate  from 
the  glomeruli,  or  more  probably  in  the  secretion  of  the  urea  and  other 
substances  into  the  urine.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  freezing-point  method  described  on  page  201.  The  freezing 
point  of  the  urine  varies  from  about  — 0.65'  to  — 2.71°.  The  latter  rep- 
resents an  osmotic  pressure  (see  page  201)  of  32.4  atmospheres.  The 
freezing  point  of  the  blood  is  about  —0.6*',  which  is  an  osmotic  pressure 
of  only  7.23  atmospheres.  If  the  difference  in  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
blood  and  the  urine  amounts  to  25  atmospheres  and  there  is  secreted 
1  liter  of  urine  per  day,  the  kidneys  would  have  to  do  25  liter  atma'?- 
pheres  of  work.  1  liter  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  1.0132X10°  ergs,  or 
2.4211X10  small  calories  (15*").  In  a  day,  therefore,  the  kidneys  would 
do  25  liter  atmospheres  or  605  small  calories  of  work.  This  would  be 
0.605  large  calories.  As  the  total  output  of  energy  of  the  body  per  day 
is  about  2,500  to  3,000  large  cnlories,  the  work  of  the  kidney  represents 
a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  The  burning  of  something  less  than  0.7 
gram  of  glucose  would  yield  this  amount  of  energy.  The  osmotic  pres- 
sure of  the  urine  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  blood  the 
more  rapid  the  secretion ;  during  e.xertion  on  very  hot,  dry  days  the 
freezing  point  may  be  still  lower  than  —2.71*  and  may  go  below  — 3.0", 
Bugarsky  has  found  a  formula  of  fairly  general  applicability,  express- 
ing the  relation  between  the  osmotic  pressure  (freezing  point  or  A) 
and  the  specific  gravity:  a^75(s — 1),  where  s  is  the  specific  gra\"ity. 
In  certain  circumstances  the  urine  may  have  a  freezing  point  of  only 
— ^.2**,  as  after  drinking  large  quantities  of  beer. 

General  composition  of  the  urine. — The  following  table  illustratea 
the  average  composition  of  human  urine  on  an  average  diet  containing 
120  grams  of  protein  per  day»  The  amount  of  solids  and  water  are 
course  widely  variable. 
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Total  Ubine  pes  Day  1500  ac.    Total  Solids  61  Grams. 

Inorganic  solids 22.7  grama. 

Sodium    diloride    14     grams. 

HgPO^ 2.0 

H^SO*  2.6 

K^O 3.0 

MgO  and  CaO  0.9 

Residual  inorganic 0.2 


Organic  solids  .  , 

. . .     38.2  grama. 

Ureii 

...     32 

Uric  acid , . 

...       0.7 

Creatinine  » » 

1.8 

AiiiiiiQTiia    . .  ........ 

0.7 

lljppiiric  acid    

. . .       0.8 

liusiiJual  yrgiinic  . . . . 

...       2,2 

38.2  22.7 

Nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine. — The  nitrogeoous  constitu- 
ents found  in  the  urine  are  urea,  uric  acid,  ammonia,  creatinine  and 
creatine,  amino-aeids,  allantoine,  hippuric  a<!id  and  a  great  number  of 
basic  and  otiier  nitrogenous  substances  found  in  very  small  quantities. 
But  wbile  present  in  small  quantities  many  of  these  are  of  very  great 
interest,  since  they  undoubtedly  represent  intermediate  products  in  the 
course  of  the  transformations  of  the  amino-acids  in  the  body.  In  addi- 
tion there  may  be  found  in  pathological  conditions  proteins,  or  derived 
proteins,  of  various  kinds.  In  human  urine  urea  makes  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances.  Normally  from  85-92 
per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  in  the  form  of  urea  nitrogen; 
but  on  a  diet  containing  a  minimum  quantity  of  protein  food  the  pro- 
portion of  urea  nitrogen  -falls,  so  that  it  may  be  not  more  than  68-80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  urinary  nitrogen.. 

In  a  group  of  about  25  normal  young  men  in  the  course  of  an 
extended  metabolism  experiment,  Uie  average  excretion  of  nitrogen  per 
24  hours  was  as  follows: 
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Urea,    Chemistry. — Urea  is  the  diamide  of  carbonic  acid,  CO  ( NHJ , 

NH 

I  ' 

0  =  0 

I 

Urea. 

may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  carbonic  acid  as  follows 
OH  NE 


0  =  0    +    m  -0  =  C    -f    HO 

I  I 

OH  OH 

Carbamic  acid. 
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NH  NH 

NH, — -0  =  0    + 


H.O 


NH, 

Urea. 


0  =  C    + 

I 

OH 
Carbnmie  odd. 

According  to  this  formula  urea  should  be  a  very  faintly  basic  sub^ 
stance,  and  acids  should  have  some  power  of  union  with  the  amino 
groups,  as  they  do  have.  If  a  urea  solution  is  heated,  however,  it  seta 
free  some  hydrogen  ions  and  behaves  as  an  ackL  This  is  probably  due 
to  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecule  in  the  direction  of  the  imide  form, 
and  some  molecules  liaving  the  imide  constitution  probably  exist  in  all 
solutions  of  urea.    The  imide  form  is  tlie  following: 


0=0 

I 
NH. 
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NH 


HO— 0 

II 
NH 

Imide   form. 
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-H^O 


NH 

Carbodiiraide. 


NH^— CD— NH^ 
.  Urea. 


N 
Urea.  Imide   form.  Carbodiiraide.       Cyanamide. 

Urea  may  be  synthesized  by  heating  ammonium  cyanate  which  under- 
goes a  rearrangement  into  urea: 

Nil  ^0— c  =  N      — 
Arainonium  CYiiuaie. 

Urea  has  no  taste.  It  is  colorless  and  odorless  and  crystallizes  in 
long  prisms,  ra.p.  132-133".  It  may  be  puriiietl  by  recrystallization 
from  amyl  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
with  difficulty  in  cold  acetone.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  salts 
with  acids,  and  the  oxalate  and  nitrate,  CHtN.O.IINOa,  are  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  urea  itself.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalies  it 
is  split  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  and  the  same  change  occurs  on 
heating  with  water.  Dry  urea  heated  forms  biuret,  eyanuric  acid  and 
the  amide  of  cyanunc  acid,  or  ammelide: 

COH 


NB. 


2C0    —  NH 
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NH, 
Urea. 


-CO 

I 

NH— CO—NH^ 
Biuret 


NH, 

I 
3  CO  —  3NHj 

NH 


n/\ 


.  II  1 

HOC       COH 

Y 

Cyanuric  acid. 


Oxidized  by  hypobromite  or  nitrous  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into 
irbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  gas,  some  carbon  monoxide  and  nitric  oxide. 
le  greater  part  of  the  decomposition,  however,  leads  to  the  formation 
of  nitrogen  gas  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  reaction  ia  used  for  the 
clinical  estimation  of  urea* 
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CO  (NH^)^-f  2HN0j 
CO  (NH^lj%3NaOBr 


—  COj  -I-  2Nj  +  3HjO 

—  CO,  +  3NaBr  +  2HO  +  N 


tJrea  will  also,  like  the  amino-acids,  form  molecular  compoundfi  with 
salts.  Thus,  if  a  solution  is  evaporated  with  sodium  chloride,  prisms 
of  C0.(NH3)j.NaCLH20  crystallize  out.  Urea  is  decomposed  into 
ammonium  carbonate  by  an  enzyme,  urease,  found  in  the  Soy  bean,  in 
several  bacteria  and  in  other  plant  and  animal  tissues.         ^        '     - 

Amount, — The  amount  of  urea  secreted  by  the  kidneys  per  day 
is  very  variable  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  food. 
For  a  person  eating  an  average  diet  containing  about  120  grams  of 
protein  per  day,  the  urea  excretion  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
grams;  but  on  a  low  protein  diet  the  amount  of  urea  is  greatly  reduced. 
"With  a  diet  containing  50  grams  of  protein  per  day,  or  8  grams  of 
nitrogen,  the  urea  will  be  only  about  8  to  10  grams  a  day.  No  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  is  more  variable  than  the  urea.  Ordinarily,  when 
the  protein  intake  is  high,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  is  in  the  form  of  urea  nitrogen;  but  on  a  low  protein  diet  the 
proportion  of  urea  nitrogen  falls  in  the  urine  to  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  750  taken  from  one  of 
Folin^s  experiments. 

The  explanation  of  this  variation  of  urea  with  the  diet  is  that  when 
more  protein  is  eaten  than  is  necessary  to  replace  that  decomposed  in 
the  vital  processes  in  the  body,  the  body  does  not  store  the  excess,  since 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  storage  of  an  excess  of  protein,  except  in 
relatively  small  quantities.  Instead  of  storing  the  excess,  the  nitrogen 
is  split  off  from  the  amino-acids,  converted  into  urea  and  excreted, 
while  most  of  the  carbonaceous  part  of  the  araino-acid  molecule  is  con- 
verted into  glucose,  or  fat,  and  stored  in  that  form.  Ilence,  when  a 
very  heavy  protein  diet  is  consumed,  the  amount  of  urea  increases 
enormously  and  proportional  to  the  protein  consumption. 

The  fact  that  there  is  only  a  very  limited  storage  of  protein  in  the 
body  is  of  very  great  significance.  It  indicates  that  the  proteins  play 
a  different  role  from  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  probably  because  tlie 
proteins  make  part  of  the  living  matter  of  the  cells.  It  is  impossible 
to  Increase  very  much  this  vital  matter  without  at  the  same  time  incrcas* 
ing  the  surface  of  the  body,  increasing  its  supply  of  oxygen  and  in 
_    other  ways  providing  for  its  needs.     Lifeless  protein  for  storage  evi- 

■  dently   does   not  exist  in  the   body,   except  in   limited   amounts  i   for 

■  example,   in  the  connective  tissue  fibers,  possibly  the  proteins  of  the 

■  blood,  and  some  other  supporting  tissues. 

I  Origin  of  the  urea  in  mammals. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  urea 
I  found  in  the  urine  f  In  what  organ  is  it  formed  t  One  turns  first  to 
I    the  kidneys.    Do  the  kidneys  form  the  urea  or  do  they  only  excrete  it! 


r>.<^ 
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A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is  obtained  by  extirpating  the  kid- 
neys and  examining  the  urea  content  of  the  blood  before  and  after 
extirpation.  If  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  or  sole  producers  of  the  urea, 
then  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  after  the  extir- 
pation of  these  organs;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  simply  excrete  the 
urea  wbieh  is  formed  elsewhere  in  the  body  and  brougrht  by  tiie  blood 
to  them,  then  urea  will  accumulate  in  the  blood,  if  there  is  no  other 
organ  which  can  take  over  the  excretion.  These  experiments  were  tried 
by  von  Schroeder  and  some  other  experimenters.  They  showed  that 
there  'was  always  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  cats,  dogs 
and  other  animals  after  kidney  extirpation.  Mammals  survive  loss  of 
the  kidneys  for  about  three  days.  The  cause  of  death  which  ensues  is 
not  yet  certain.    Von  Sehroeder  and  others  got  the  following  results : 
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Dog 

0.020 

■|  O.093    (48       "      ) 
(  0.097   (61       "     ) 

Voit 

Rabbit 

.... 

0.388    (60       "      ) 

These  experiments  showed  that  in  the  absence  of  the  kidneys  urea 
accumulates  rapidly  in  the  blood,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  longer 
the  animal  lives  the  greater  the  accumnlation  becomes.  A  similar 
accumulation  has  been  observed  in  human  beings  who  have  had  anuria 
following  or  accompanying  nephritis.  When  the  kidneys  fail  to  elimi- 
nate urea  and  it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  the  amounts  in  the  other 
secretions  greatly  increase.  Thus  it  may  erj^stalljze  out  on  the  skin  on 
the  evaporation  of  perspiration ;  urea  goes  also  into  the  saliva,  and 
particularly  into  the  secretions  of  the  duodenum  and  the  intestine, 
since  the  intestine  is  one  of  the  most  important  excretory  organs  of 
the  body.  In  prolonged  diarrhea  or  vomiting  in  nephreetomized  ani- 
mals the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

From  these  observations  we  may,  conclude  that  the  kidneys  are  not 
the  chief  organs  for  the  production  of  urea  and  that  it  must  be  formed 
elsewhere  in  the  body. 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  easy  to  solve  a  problem  of  this  sort, 
since  it  would  appear  only  necessary  to  examine  the  amount  of  urea 
in  the  blood  before  and  after  passing  an  organ  in  order  to  tell  whether 
urea  was  produced  there.    If  the  blood  coming  away  from  the  organ 
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"  has  more  urea  than  that  going  to  it,  it  must  be  formed  in  it.  Actually, 
however,  this  method  is  seldom  feasible,  since  the  blood  goes  so  rapidly 
tlirough  an  organ  as  to  take  up  at  any  one  passage  a  very  minute  amount 
of  the  substance  sought,  an  amount  so  small  as  to  lie  within  the  limita 
of  experimental  error.  But  while  the  amount  taken  away  from  any 
organ  at  any  one  circuit  may  be  small,  the  total  for  the  day  may  be 
large.  Nor  can  we  solve  the  problem  by  simply  analyzing  the  organs 
and  determining  the  amount  of  urea  they  contain,  concluding  that  the 
organ  with  the  highest  urea  content  i>robably  is  the  source  of  the  sub- 
stance. In  the  first  place,  the  determination  with  accuracy  of  minute 
amonnts  of  substances  in  such  an  albuminous  fluid  as  the  blood,  or  in 
any  organ,  is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  IMoreover,  with  such  a  soluble 
substance  as  urea  which  passes  in  and  out  of  cells  with  ease,  and  which 
does  not  apparently  form  a  union  with  the  colloids  of  the  cell,  there  is 
little  accumulation,  the  stuff  being  excreted  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced. 
But  could  we  send  the  blood  repeatedly  through  a  single  organ,  the 
blood  passing  through  the  organ  again  and  again,  we  might  finally  secure 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  the  metabolic  products  of  that  organ 
in  the  blood*  This  we  may  do  in  the  following  way  by  perfusion;  By 
taking  the  still  living  organ  out  of  the  body  and  establishing  through 
it  an  artificial  circulation  of  defibriiiated,  warm,  arterial  blood,  the  same 
blood  passing  through  the  organ  again  and  again,  we  may  finally  secure 
so  great  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  any  metabolic  substances  the 
organ  may  form  that  tlieir  nature  may  be  determined.  For  such  obser- 
vations the  organ  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  chamber 
and  as  quit^kiy  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  body  an  artificial 
circulation  of  defibrinated  blood,  which  has  been  artcrialized  by  shaking 
with  air,  is  sent  through  it.  The  blood  is  collected  from  the  vein,  shaken 
with  air,  warmed  and  injected  over  and  over  again,  and  this  is  repeated 
for  many  hours.  "We  can,  if  desired,  add  certain  substances  to  the 
blood  and  see  how  they  are  affected  in  passing  through  the  organ  and 
thus  get  an  idea  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  organ. 

This  method,  which  looks  so  simple,  is  by  no  means  without  its 
^  drawbacks  and  difBculties.  In  the  first  place,  many  organs  withstand 
^  very  badly  deprivation  of  their  normal  blood  supply  even  for  so  short 
a  time  as  twenty  minutes.  The  intestines  appear  to  be  particularly 
sensitive  in  this  regard,  and  the  brain  is  also.  A  far  more  serious 
trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  organs  are  cut  off  from  the  nerve 
impulses  which  normally  constantly  impinge  upon  its  cells  and  adjust 
the  amount  of  blood  coming  to  each  part  of  the  organ  to  the  needs  of 
that  part.  For  no  organ  functions  as  a  whole.  Every  gland  has 
usually  some  alveoli  in  activil^^;  some  at  rest.  The  circulation  is 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  each  sdveolua.    The  same  is  true  of  smooth 
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muscle  which  is  constantly  active,  such  as  that  of  the  intestine.  The 
fibers  take  turns  working  and  resting,  so  that  at  any  instant  of  time 
some  are  at  rest,  others  at  work.  Now  in  an  organ  taken  out  of  tlie 
body,  the  blood  vessels,  as  a  rule,  dilate  and  there  is  no  control  of  the 
blood  supply.  The  gland  or  other  organ  swells;  it  is  apt  to  become 
opdematous;  the  circulation  becomes  smaUer  and  smaller  and  finally  stops 
entirely,  or  there  may  be  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  tissue.  It 
has  been  found  advantageous,  also,  to  cause  a  rhythmic  motion  in  the 
perfused  blood  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural  conditions. 
Then,  too,  defibrinated  blood  is  abnormal  blood.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  may  be  to 
regulate  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  an  organ,  and 
this  regulation  will  be  lacking  in  the  blood  when  it  is  defibrinated.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  perfusion  method,  which  at  first  glance  promises  so 
much  for  the  study  of  the  metabolism  of  individual  organs,  is  subject 
to  serious  drawbacks  and  requires  to  be  perfected. 

With  all  its  drawbacks,  however,  the  method  has  thrown  some  light 
on  the  chemical  possibilities  of  many  organs  of  the  body  and  wiU  no 
doubt  do  far  more  when-  it  is  made  a  method  of  as  great  precision  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  made.  Perfusion  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  by  von  Schroeder,  Salomon  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  deter* 
mining  the  origin  of  Uie  urea.  The  foUowiBg  experiment  illustrates 
the  results  obtained: 

Blood  Feb  Cent,  of  ITbea. 

Before  perfu§iou  After  porfoAlon 

Kidneys  " 0.0402  0.039 

MuBcIes  0.014  0.0337 

Liver   0.045  0.0812 

0.0538  0.1177  (3  hours  perfusion) 

0J253   (5  hours  "        ) 

Liver  0.0193  0.0230  {   No  { NH^ )  ^CO^  added) 

0.0509    (    iNH^J^CO^  added) 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  neither  the  kidneys  nor  the  muscles 
added  urea  to  the  blood  during  perfusion;  but  the  liver  did,  and  par- 
ticularly when  ammonium  carbonate  had  been  added  to  the  blood  before 
perfusion.  The  blood  after  passing  the  liver  is  uniformly  richer  in 
urea  than  when  it  entered  it.  This  experiment  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  liver  has  the  power  of  forming  urea  and  that  it  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming ammonium  carbonate  into  urea. 

One  cannot  conclude  from  this  experiment  that  the  other  organs 
have  not  the  power  of  making  urea.  A  positive  result  is  oon\nneing, 
but  a  negative  result  may  mean  many  things.  It  might  bo.  for  example. 
that  the  liver  happened  to  have  a  larger  amount  of  precursors  of  urea 
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in  it  than  the  other  organs  and  that,  if  the  proper  forerunners  of  urea 
had  been  added  to  the  blood,  the  other  organs  also  would  be  found  to 
have  this  power  of  urea  formation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  that  other  organs  than 
the  liver  can  make  urea, 

A  second  method  of  attacking  a  problem  of  tliis  kind,  and  a  very 
important  method  in  physiological  chemical  research,  consists  in  leaving 
the  organ  in  the  body,  but  in  some  way  shunting  the  blood  about  it  so 
that  very  little  or  no  blood  enters  the  organ  and  then  examining  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  or  the  excretions 
of  the  body.  For  the  liver  such  experiments  are  difficult  to  perform. 
If,  for  example,  the  liver  is  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  mammal  it  dies 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  cause  of  tlie  death  is  still  unknown 
and  would  probably  well  repay  study.  The  liver  has  a  double  blood 
supply,  getting  arterial  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  venous  blood 
from  the  portal  vein,  which  has  gathered  the  blood  from  all  the  intestine 
and  its  glandular  annexes.  About  one-third  of  the  blood  from  the  liver 
is  estimated  to  go  through  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
through  the  portal  system.  The  first  question  which  we  will  ask  our- 
selves is;  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  urea  excretion  of  cutting  off 
the  blood  supply  coming  through  the  portal  vein!  This  supply  cannot 
be  cut  off  in  mammals  by  simple  ligature  of  the  vessels  and  have  the 
animals  live  for  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  The  blood  accumulates 
in  the  intestinal  area,  there  being  no  way  for  it  to  get  back  to  the  heart. 
It  is  necessary  to  so  arrange  the  blood  vessels  as  to  send  the  blood  around 
the  liver  and  back  into  the  circulation.  Such  a  result  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  so-called  Eck  fistula. 

Eck  fistula.  The  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  run  side 
by  side  before  the  former  enters  the  liver.  If  one  makes  a  slit  in  the 
adjoining  sides  of  the  veins  and  sews  together  the  edges  of  the  slits, 
the  two  veins  are  united  and  the  blood  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
through  the  hole,  or  fistula.  This  is  called  the  Eck  fistula,  from  its 
inventor.  With  modem  technique  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  operation 
to  perform  in  dogs.  After  the  fistula  is  made  the  portal  vein  beyoml 
the  fistula  is  ligatured  and  now  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  region 
no  longer  passes  through  the  liver,  but  crosses  through  the  opening  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava  and  back  to  the  heart  through  that  vessel.  Ani- 
mals so  operated  upon  may  live  for  montlis  or  years.  The  liver  still 
has  its  circulation  through  the  hepatic  artery.  The  results  of  this  opera- 
tion on  the  liver  cells  is  striking,  since  they  shrink  in  size  and  look 
quite  abnormal  under  the  microscope. 

As  a  result  of  this  operation  the  blood  from  the  intestine  no  longer 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  liver,  but  passes  directly  to  the  body 
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cells  and  to  the  kidneys.  The  urine  should  show  some  change  in  com- 
position. If  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver  and  in  the  liver  alone  from 
raw  materials  brought  from  the  intestine,  marked  changes  in  the  excre- 
tions should  result,  Pawlow  and  Nencki  and  Ilahn,  who  early  studied 
this  question,  reported  a  marked  change  in  the  proportion  of  urea 
and  ammonia  nitrogen  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  making  an  Eck 
fistula.  They  recorded  the  following  ratios  of  ammonia  and  urea  nitro- 
gen in  various  experiments : 

Ratio  of  NH^  to  Ueba  in  Dog's  Ubinb, 
Before  ^e  Eck  ^stula  After  the  Eck  fistula 


1  :73 


33 

24,6 

16.1 

7.e 

9.9 


There  was,  in  other  words,  a  great  decrease  in  the  urea  nitn 
and  an  increase  in  the  ammonia  nitrogen  of  the  urine.  They  found 
in  the  blood  and  urine  of  their  Eck  dogs  ammonium  carbamate,  NH,^ — 
0 — CO — NHa-  There  seemed,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
body  to  convert  ammonium  compounds  and  carbamic  acid  into  urea. 
In  some  of  the  experiments  the  changes  were  not  so  pronounced  as 
those  given  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  operated  dogs  when  fed  meat 
seemed  to  be  poisoned.  They  became  excitable,  attempted  to  climb  up 
the  sides  of  the  cages  and  showed  symptoms  like  those  of  ammonia 
poisoning.  The  following  experiment  quoted  from  these  observers  will 
illustrate  this: 

An  Eck  fistula  was  made  in  a  bitch  on  the  23d  of  January,  1892. 
She  weighed  23.674  kilos.  On  March  11  her  weight  was  14.169  kilos,  a 
loss  of  9  kilos.  She  had  been  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk,  On  March 
1  she  was  given  1,200  c.c.  of  milk  and  200  grams  meat  powder.  A 
stage  of  excitation  ensued  on  the  evening  of  this  day ;  she  turned  con- 
stantly in  the  cage  and  tried  to  climb  up  the  wall  and  bit  objects  near 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  blind.  The  next  day  she  received  no  meat.  The 
weakness  of  the  muscular  system  continued  and  the  uncertain  and 
irregular  gait.  The  animal  appeared  to  feel  no  pain.  In  three  days 
on  a  bread  and  milk  diet  the  pathological  symptoms  disappeared,  but 
on  repeating  the  experiment  the  animal  died.  The  urine  was  very 
alkaline. 

The  authors  go  on  to  say:  **  We  have  observed,  therefore,  an 
undoubted  and  very  characteristic  fact:  dogs  in  whom  the  blood  has 
been  shunted  around  the  liver  by  means  of  the  Eck  fistula,  so  that  it 
flows  directly  from  the  intestine  without  going  through  the  liver,  can- 
not stand  meat  without  showing  serious  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
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system  wlxich  may  often  result  in  death.  It  appeared  from  these 
experiments  that  one  function  of  the  Liver  was  to  detoxicate  the  blood ; 
to  take  out  of  it  ammonia  which  if  it  passed  the  liver  would  be  extremely 
harmful/'  These  experiments  also  indicated,  like  those  of  von 
Schroeder,  that  the  liver  was  the  chief  source  of  the  urea  of  the  urine, 
since,  when  the  blood  supply  was  reduced,  urea  diminished  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  the  carbamate  of  ammonium.  Eck  fistula  dogs  do 
not  always  show  these  symptoms.  Sometimes  they  live  hearty  and  well 
for  months,  particularly  if  care  is  taken  to  provide  them  with  bones. 
A  diet  of  bread  and  milk  is  not  normal  for  a  dog ;  they  develop  diarrhea 
on  it.  Dogs  may  live  normally  Without  loss  of  weight,  or  only  slight 
loss  after  the  Eck  fistula  if  fed  bread,  meat  and  bones.  Adhesions 
always  form  in  these  operations,  and  in  the  adhesions  small  blood  vessels 
may  grow  into  the  liver  from  the  pancreas  or  intestine,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  nerves  may  at  times  be  involved  in  the  adhesions  so  that 
the  interpretation  of  results  is  not  always  easy.  As  far  as  they  go,  how- 
ever, the  experiments  cited  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  forms 
a  good  part  of  the  urea  of  the  body. 

Urea  formation  after  corrosion  of  the  liver  and  disease.  If  the  liver 
cells  could  be  injured,  the  metabolism  might  be  changed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  whether  the  liver  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  urea.  The  liver  cells  may  be  thus  damaged  in  various 
ways  either  by  disease  or  by  the  injection  of  corrosive  or  poisonous  sub- 
stances into  the  bile  ducts.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
interstitial  hepatitis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
degeneration  of  the  liver  cells.  In  all  of  these  cases  there  is  a  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  and  an  increase  in  the  ammonia  con- 
tent. The  change,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  one  would  expect  were 
the  liver  the  sole  source  of  the  urea.  In  phosphorus  poisoning  one 
may  have  a  great  increase  in  the  ammonia  and  a  decrease  in  the  urea. 
But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  cause  and  effect.  For 
whenever  there  is  a  production  of  acid  in  the  body,  there  is  always  aii 
increase  in  the  ammonia  of  the  urine,  even  though  the  liver  cells  be 
intact.  In  fJhosphorus  poisoning  there  is  such  an  acidosis.  In  acute 
yellow  atrophy  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  70  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  urea,  whereas  normally  it  is  not  more 
than  7  per  cent.  These  experiments  also  indicate,  then,  that  the  liver 
is  an  important  source  of  urea. 

Experiments  have  also  been  tried  of  giving  ammonium  carbonate 
or  citrate  to  patients  suffering  from  liver  disease,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  concordant.  It  seems,  however,  that  except  in  the  last  hours 
of  life  in  such  eases  the  body  is  still  able  to  convert  the  ammonia  thu^ 
ingested  into  urea. 
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Experiments  in  the  corrosion  of  the  liver  by  the  injection  of  buI- 
phuric  acid  into  the  bile  ducts  of  dogs  have  been  tried  by  Pick.  The 
liver  cells  are  injured,  but  the  circulation  persists.  Dogs  thus  treated 
remain  apparently  norraal  for  24  hours ;  they  then  become  comatose  and 
die  in  some  six  hours  more.  An  analysis  of  the  urine  of  do^  thus 
treated  gave  the  following  results: 


Before  corroi»Jon 

Aifer  corroAloa 

Urluarj  N  per  ceni.  m  ON^  K 

Per  cent,  as  urea  N 

Percent,  **Nn,N 

rer  cenl.  a«  are«  H 

LSI 

08,23 

3.93 

82.6     . 

6.21 

81.88 

_               2.17 

75.42 

3.62 

84,12 

■              5.01 

7flJl 

5.4 

76.65 

■              4.59 

81 

9.37 

60.29 

S.6 

3.3G 

2.95 

1.51 

As  a  rule,  me  per  cent,  of  urinary  nitrogen  as  ammonia  increased  after 
the  corrosion,  but  the  difference  was  not  marked. 

ExUrpatioH  of  birds'  livci's.  Now,  although  in  mammals  the  liver 
cannot  be  removed  witliout  causing  speedy  death,  nor  can  the  liver  cells 
be  killed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  yield  sharp  and  certain  results, 
it  is  possible  in  birds  and  reptiles  to  remove  the  liver  without  leading 
to  the  immediate  death  of  the  animal.  It  happens  that  in  birds  there 
ia  a  connection  between  the  portal  and  tiie  renal  circulation  so  that 
blood  can  go  back  to  the  circulation  from  the  intestine  after  removal 
of  the  liver.  Geese  thus  operated  ppon  recover  very  quickly.  They 
set  at  once  to  smooth  their  feathers  and  eat  readily.  After  fifteen  to 
twenty  hours,  however,  or  even  earlier,  symptoms  of  serious  trouble  set 
in.  The  animals  stagger,  become  comatose  and  soon  die.  They  live  long 
enough,  however,  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  happens  to  the 
metabolism  when  the  liver  is  gone.  In  birds  and  reptiles  the  urea  of 
the  urine  is  replaced  by  uric  acid.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
urea  excreted,  hut  the  urine  consists  of  damp  masses  of  crystallized 
urates.  It  has  been  shown  by  other  observers  that  the  uric  acid  of  birds 
ia  formed  from  the  same  substances  as  the  urea  of  the  mammal.  Thus, 
if  urea  is  fed  to  birds,  it  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  uric  acid.  Ammonium 
compounds  also  are  formed  into  uric  acid.  The  uric  acid  of  birds  is, 
then,  fairly  commensurate  in  metabolism  with  the  urea  of  the  mammal, 
and  presumably  it  is  formed  by  the  same  organs  of  the  body.  Minkowski 
extirpated  the  livei*s  of  geese  and  studied  the  changes  produced  in  the 
urine  with  the  following  result: 

Per  cent,  of  total  N  m 
Uric  Acid  N  Ammonlii  Tf 

Before 60-70                           10-18 

After 3-6                              4660 

Before 60 

Af  tfir , 3.6 
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From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  seen  that  after  removal 
of  the  liver  from  birds,  uric  acid  disappears  from  the  uriue  to  a  small 
remnant  and  is  replaced  by  ammonia*  The  small  amount  of  uric  aeid 
which  appears  after  the  extirpation  may  be  the  residue  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  body  and  is  slowly  excreted.  There  is  no  doubt, 
from  this  experiment,  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  bird's  liver  and 
not  elsewhere  in  the  body  in  any  amount.  Since  the  uric  acid  of  birds 
cldfrly  corresponds  to  the  urea  of  mammals,  this  is  an  additional  indi- 
cation of  urea  formation  by  the  liver. 

Olker  sources  of  urea.  The  liver  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  urea, 
however,  for  dogs  having  an  Eck  fistula  and  with  the  hepatic  artery 
ligated  still  have  the  power  of  increasing  their  urea  output  when  amino- 
acids  are  injected  under  the  skin  (S.  A.  Matthews).  Some  of  the  other 
organs^  perhaps  all  of  them,  certainly  have  the  power  in  these  animals 
of  forming  urea.  Nevertlieless,  the  evidence  is  that  the  liver  is  the  main 
source  of  the  urea  of  the  urine* 

The  precursors  of  urea. — From  what  substances,  then,  is  urea 
formed?  In  the  first  instance  it  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  ammonia.. 
Not  only  does  ammonia  appear  in  the  urine  in  larger  amounts  than 
normal  in  the  total  or  partial  absence  of  the  liver,  but  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  ammonia  of  the  blood  before  and  after  passing  the  liver 
shows  that  this  substance  is  removed  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  protein  absorption  and  diges- 
tion some  ammonia  is  split  from  the  proteins.  A  part  of  this  ammonia 
is  split  from  the  amide  linkings  of  the  proteins  during  digestion  and 
by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  the  intestine;  a  part  is  formed  from 
the  partial  deamidization  of  the  amino-acids  during  the  process  of 
absorption;  still  another  portion  may  arise  in  the  liver  itself  by  the 
action  of  the  deamidizing  enzymes  which  probably  occur  there.  The 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  rich  in  ammonia.  This  ammonia  comes  in 
part  from  the  intestine  and  in  part  from  the  pancreas,  which  also  has 
a  very  large  amount  of  ammonia  in  it.  The  relative  amounts  of 
ammonia  in  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Mas.  KH    PER  100  GaAMS  Blood.     {Fawlow,  Nencki,  Skber.) 


Portal  vmn 
3.6 
8.4 
6.0 
12.0 
4.0 
3.5 


Qepailc  vein 
1.5 

i.i 

1.9 
1.8 
1.9 


The  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  portal  blood  is  very  much  more  than 
that  in  the  hepatic  blood,  showing  that  the  liver  removes  ammonia  from 
the  blood.  ■ 
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Various  tissues  bad  the  following  amounts  of  ammouia  in  nogs,  per 
100  grams  of  fresh  tissue : 


Intratlae 

Btumuch 

ItitcBtitmt 

Slomrtcli 

Lun5» 

MufeCl« 

Liver 

niucoea 

mucued 

content* 

ConteiitB 

r»tt€rea« 

1.1 

0.2 

22,8 

23 

37.1 

42.41 

10.4 

8.8 

10.4 

21,2 

4S.9 

43.2 

22.4 

0.0 

7JI 

41.7 

52.8 

40.2 

24.3 

le 

The  very  high  figures  for  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  will  be  noticed. 
It  always  contains  more  than  the  contents.    The  intestinal  contents  mxi 
erally  have  more  ammonia  than  the  mucosa.    Blood  from  various  parts 
of  the  body  had  the  following  amounts  of  ammonia: 

Moa.  Ammonia  in  100  Obams  op  Blood  ob  Dbg  an. 

Hepatic  vein  PurUl  vein  Funi^rcaltc  vein  Liver  Stumacli  muc 


L8 

4.0 

8.2 

12.2 

44.9 

1.5 

3.5 

0.25 

13.7 

31.8 

The  carotid  artery  blood  of  a  dog  on  a  meat  diet  contains  1.5  m^, 
of  ammonia  per  100  grams  of  blood.  On  fasting  it  may  fall  to  0.3?^ 
mgs. 

Nencki,  Sieber  and  Pawlow  condude  their  article  with  the  following 
words;  **  The  liver  is,  therefore,  the  true  guardian  of  the  organism, 
which  changes  the  poisonous  subslances  coming  from  the  alimentary 
canal  into  harmless  substances-  .since  that  which  is  true  of  ammonia 
may  be  assumed  to  be  tnie  also  for  the  substituted  ammonias,  such 
as  various  plant  alkaloids,  bacterial  poisons,  etc.*' 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  organs  contain  more 
ammonia  than  the  blood.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  probably  escapes  from 
them  in  this  form  to  the  blood.  Experiments  show  that  when  the 
ammonium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  fed  to  animals  they  increase  the 
urea  excretion.  But  ammonia  is  not  the  only  substance  which  can 
serve  els  a  precursor  of  urea.  The  same  is  true  of  any  ami  no-acid  and 
many  other  substanccf?  which  contain  amino  nifroprcn.  The  following 
results  wpre  ob'ained  by  von  Kniercra  in  the  e.Kcretion  of  uric  acid  in 
hens  when  Ihcy  were  on  a  con.'^tant  diet  and  fed  an  additional  ration 
of  various  substances  shown  in  the  table: 


I 


I 


Sflhsr&nce  ndded  tn  lhi»  diet 


t>ic  acid  rzrrrrrd  in  CTBina 


ABparagitiG  .. 
Aftpartic  acid 
Gljeocoll    .... 

leucine    

NH  CI    

(NH*^)^SO^  .., 


B«for« 

After  dddlnirt/t  dm 

0.7601 

2.4382 

O.Ofi73 

15506 

i.:ioi2 

LRCID 

LOO] 

1.02^2 

l.«f»fK» 

l.pr2« 

i.l40 

l.lftO 
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Very  closely  similar  results  were  recorded  by  Schulzen  and  Nencki 
after  feeding:  dogs  glycocoll  or  leucine.  The  urea  excreted  rose  from 
3.8  grams  per  day  to  8.3  grams  per  day  after  gl^^eoeoll  was  fed  ;  a  similar 
rise  occurred  with  tyrosine  and  ammonium  carbonate  and  formate. 

Anotlier  precursor  of  urea  in  the  mammal  is  arginine.  This  amino- 
acid  may  be  split  by  an  enzyme,  arginase,  found  in  the  liver  and  intes- 
tine, but  not  in  muscle,  into  urea  and  ornithine. 

NH.^C— NH— CH.— CH,  — CH,— CHNH  — COOH  +  H  0^— 
II 


IfH 


NH^— CO 


Arginine* 


im. 


Urea, 


NH^CH^—  CH^—CHj— CHNH^-COOH 


Ornithine. 


In  some  animals,  too,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  occurs  in  man, 
there  is  an  oxidation  and  hydrolysis  of  uric  acid  to  urea.  This  is 
probably,  if  it  occurs,  an  unimportant  source  of  human  urea. 

Summary.  In  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  of  protein 
food  large  amounts  of  ammonia  are  set  free.  This  ammonia  is  liberated 
in  part  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of  the  digestive  juices; 
in  part  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  and  in  part,  during 
the  process  of  absorption,  from  the  amino-acids  of  the  proteins  of  the 
food.  The  ammonia  thus  liberated  accumulates  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  whence  it  is  gradually  removed  by 
the  blood  and  carried  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood.  The  liver  con- 
verts at  least  part  of  it  into  urea  and  the  kidney  eliminates  it  from 
the  body.  Another  portion  of  ammonia  is  set  free  in  the  liver  itself 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  amino-aeids  brought  to  that  organ  in 
the  portal  blood,  and  the  carbon  moieties  of  those  molecules  are  converted 
in  part  into  glucose  and  glycogen.  A  relatively  large  fraction  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  thus  never  becomes  part  of  the  living  protein  of  the 
body  at  all,  but  is  converted  into  urea  and  thrown  out  of  the  body.  On 
a  meat  diet  the  amount  of  nitrogen  thus  converted  into  urea,  so  called 
superfluous  nitrogen,  is  relatively  large.  It  is  not  certain  just  how 
large  it  is,  but  it  probably  is  at  least  a  third  of  all  the  nitrogen  in  the 
urea,  since  on  fasting  the  urea  drops  at  once  to  about  two-thirds  its 
former  value.  Certainly  with  an  output  of  35  grams  of  urea  per  day 
this  digestive  nitrogen  will  represent  at  least  ten  grams  of  urea. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  origin  of  the  urea.  The  tissues  are  also 
capable  of  tearing  their  protein  to  pieces  and  deamidizing  the  amino- 
acids.  For  example,  if  a  muscle  has  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate to  supply  its  energy,  it  will  tear  its  protein  to  pieces  to  get 
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the  energy.  This  is  always  accompanied  by  a  process  of  oxidation  which 
forms  a  ketonic  acid  from  the  araino-acid  and  amnion ia  is  set  free  in  the 
way  mentioned  on  page  123.  Lactic  acid  is  formed  in  muscles  during 
their  work;  some  ammonia  probably  escapes  from  the  muscles  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  lactate  and  this  is  in  part  made  into  urea.  The 
endogenous  urea  has,  therefore,  a  very  varied  origin,  coming  from  the 
different  organs  in  the  form  of  a  variety  of  nitrogenous  substances  which 
are  somewhere,  possibly  in  the  liver,  made  jn  part  into  urea.  Even  on 
the  mi^nimum  protein  diet  of  only  three  or  four  grams  of  nitrogen  intiike 
per  day  the  urea  still  makes  60  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  nitrogen 
in  the  urine. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  observation  that  when  large  amounts  of  benzoic 
acid  are  fed  to  animals  the  excretion  of  urea  is  reduced  and  in  place 
of  the  urea  there  appears  the  glyeocoll  of  hippuric  acid.  Now  the  fact 
that  under  these  circumstances  glyeocoll  takes  the  place  of  urea  has 
Fed  some  to  think  that  possibly  ammonia  is  synthesized  into  glyeocoll 
normally  before  it  goes  into  urea.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
Glyoxal,  COH.COII,  and  glycol  aldehyde,  Cn.OH.COH,  are  probably 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates.  With  the  former 
ammonia  will  condense  as  follows  to  form  glycocoU: 
H— C=0  H-^C  =  NH 


4-    NH.    ^ 


H— 0  =  0 
Glyox&h 

B— C  =  XH 

I 
CO,OH 


I 
H— C=0 


-1-0    — . 


+    H     — ^ 


H— c— : 


NH. 


COOH 

GlycoeolL 

Other  processes  which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  urea  have, 
however,  been  suggested.  Dreehsel  suggested  that  it  is  formed  in  part 
from  ammonium  carbamate  by  an  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction 
and  he  synthesized  it  in  this  manner  by  means  of  a  very  rapidly  alter- 
nating electrical  current. 

o 


L    NH 


2.    NH  O— CO.NH       4- 

3  3         ' 


Salkowski  has  suggested  that  it  in  formed  by  the  transformation 
cyanamide : 

NH  — C  =  N    4-    H  0  — *  NH  — CO,NH„ 

2  '3  2  8 

Cyanamioe*  Ureiu 
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It  18  probable  that  it  originates  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  and 
in  other  tissues  as  well  as  the  liver. 

Pkydological  action  of  urea.  Urea  has  several  quite  important 
physiological  actions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  natural  diuretic  and 
whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  the  urea  excretion  there  is  always,  other 
things  being  equal,  an  inerease  in  the  amovmt  of  urine.  A  person  on  i\ 
heavy  protein  diet  will  excrete  per  day  between  1,000  and  2,000  c.r. 
of  urine,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when  there  is  a  great  loss  oi^ 
water  through  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  having  a  small 
intake  of  protein,  and  so  a  small  excretion  of  urea,  will  secrete  not  more 
than  300-500  ex,  per  day.  When  one  observes  in  a  patient  a  small 
secretion  of  urine,  it  is  always  desirable  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  diet  before  concluding  that  the  kidneys  need  stimulating  and  giving 
a  diuretic.  Many  people  secrete  tliis  small  amount  of  urine  for  years 
without  any  indication  of  urcemia  or  other  symptoms  indicative  of 
abnormal  secretion.  Whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  a  low  or  a 
high  secretion  of  urine  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  possible 
that  by  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  urine  the  drinking  of  more 
water  results  and  a  kind  of  catharsis  of  the  cells  of  tlie  body  might  be 
produced  which  might  be  either  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to 
them. 

Urea  has  also  a  very  definite  function  in  the  cells  of  the  elasmob ranch 
fishes  and  possibly  in  the  mammalia  also.  It  is  one  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  cell  and  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  and 
since  these  cells  have  for  long  years  of  time  been  selected  to  work  with 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  this  urea-containing  raedillm^  it  is 
found  that  the  addition  of  a  little  urea  to  artificial  perfusion  solutions, 
when  one  is  perfusing  the  heart  or  other  organs,  is  as  a  rule  advan- 
tageous. The  effect  of  such  an  addition  to  the  salt  solutions  used  to 
sustain  the  heart-beat  of  fishes,  both  teleosts  and  e!asraobranchs,  is  very 
marked.  Tissues  live  much  longer  in  the  presence  of  some  urea  than 
in  its  absence.  The  effect  on  mammalia  is  much  less  marked,  since  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  of  mammals  is  very  small,  .02- .04  per  cent. 
The  effect  prodviced  by  the  addition  of  urea  to  the  artificial  salt  solu- 
tions in  the  elasmobranehs  is  that  of  a  stimulation  and  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate. It  is  possible  that  in  these  animals  there  may  be  some  conversiou 
of  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  effect  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  neutralizing  acids. 
Urea  is  not,  then,  entirely  inert. 

Creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  urine. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  nitrogenous  substances  found  in  urine  is  creatine  and  its  anhy- 
dride, creatinine,  creatine  being  methyl -guanidine  acetic  acid.     In  the 
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nnne  of  the  average  human  adult  there  is  present  hetween  0.8  and  2 

grnms  of  creatinine  a  day.  Creatine  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  men 
only  in  very  small  amounts,  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent  if  no  creatine 
is  taken  in  the  food,  but  it  is  found  in  larg^er  quantities  in  tlie  urine  of 
women  and  children  even  when  they  are  taking  no  creatine  in  the  food, 
iind  in  men's  urine  the  amount  is  increased  by  fasting  and  in  disease. 
Doth  creatine  and  creatinine  occur  in  the  urine  of  other  mammals. 
Tlie  amount  of  creatinine  excreted  daily  by  human  beings  varies  with 
tlic  wcijrht.  muscular  development,  state  of  health,  sex  and  age,  and 
slifrhtly  with  the  creatinine  and  creatine  intake,  h^tf  j>  almost  or  quite 
til  dependent  of  the  protein  intake  of  the  body.  These  facts  show  that 
creatine  and  creatinine  have  a  very  different  si^ificanee  from  urea 
and  that  they  stand  in  a  very  special  relation  to  the  fundamental 
metabolism  of  the  body. 

Chemistry,     Creatine,     Creatine    (Greek    krraa.    flesh)    is    methyl- 
guanidine-acetic  acid  and  has  the  formula  C^H^N^O.  or: 

NH,— C   — N   ^CH„— c— OH 

II  I  II 

NH   CH^  0 

Creatinine  is  the  anhydride  of  this:  i.e.,  C^HtNsO,  or 

NH— CO 

I        I 
NH  =  C       I 

I        I 


CH^N 


— CH. 


Creatine  is  thus  related  on  the  one  hand  to  arginine,  which  is 
tf -guanidine-tf-araino- valerianic  acid;  from  which  it  might  possibly  b€ 
derived  by  oxidation  and  methylation ;  and  on  the  other  hand  creatinine 
may  be  regarded  as  an  imidazole  derivative.  It  is  thus  allied  to  histidinc 
fliid  to  the  purineSj  both  of  which  contain  imidazole  rings.  Creatine  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  ureide  of  methyl  glycocoU  (amino-acetic  acid), 
or  sarcosine,  which  relates  it  to  the  betalines.  methylated  glycocoll 
derivatives  found  in  many  plants  and  represented  in  an  extreme  form 
of  methylation  by  choline  in  animals.  Creatine  is  also  methyl-glyco- 
cyamine,  glycocyamine  being  guanidine-acetic  acid.  It  may  be  syn- 
thesized with  great  ease  by  the  direct  union  of  cyanamide,  NH^.CN. 
with  methyl-amino-acetic  acid,  or  sarcosine.  If  a  strong  aqueous  sohi> 
tion  of  amino-acetic  acid  and  cyanamide  is  made  sliprhtly  ammoniacal 
at  room  temperature,  glycocyamine  crystallizes  out.  The  reaction  is  as 
follows : 


1 
i 


NH  .CN     4 
CTyanamide. 


H,N.CH,— COOH  = — "  NH^-'C(=rNTT)— NH— CH^— COOH 
GIjcocoU.  Gljcocyamine. 
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The  same 
creatine. 


reaction   carried   out  with   methyl -amioo-ace tic   acid   givea 


NH^.CN 


^   HN(CH^)-CH^— COOH^-* 
KR^'-C   { =  NH )  — N  ( Cn  J  — CH J— COOH 
Creatine. 


■  It  Will  be  noticed  that  cyanamide  is  an  anhydride  nrea  and  can  be 
prepared  from  urea  by  the  action  of  sodium;  and  cyanamide  yields  urea 
when  treated  with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  It  would  seem  possible 
that  urea  might  give  a  similar  synthesis  with  amino-aeetic  acid : 


NH^^-CO— NHj 


8,  NHj— C==NH 

OH 
Urea. 


■*      >;Hj— 0  =  NH 

OH 
NH  ( CHj )  — CH^— COOH 
Sarcoaioe. 


NHj— C  ( ^  NH )  — N  t  CH^ )  — CH  j— COOH  +  H^O 

Creatine. 


I  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  small  quantities  of  cyanamide  may 
I  be  present  in  urea  solutions  and  this  synthesis  is  one  which  might  pos- 
sibly occur  in  the  body  where  both  urea  and  sarcosine  are  to  be  found. 

Creatine    is    a   colorless,    bitter,    biting   substance   crystallizing    in 
rhombic  prisms  witli  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  lost  by  heating 

I  to  100^»  the  crystals  then  becoming  white  and  opaque.  It  dissolves  in 
74.4  parts  of  water  at  18*,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are 
neutral  in  reaction.  It  occurs  not  only  in  the  urine,  but  in  most  organs 
and  especially  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle  of  vertebrates 
and  some  invertebrates.  It  has  been  isolated  also  from  the  blood,  brain, 
liver,  testis,  transudates  and  the  amniotic  fluid.  It  has  a  stimulating 
action  on  the  central  nervous  system,  and  methyl-guanidine,  one  of  its 
decomposition  products,  is  very  toxic. 

By  hydrolysis  with  boiling  barium  hydrate  creatine  yields  methyl- 
hydantoic  acid,  urea,  methyl-amino-acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Probably  it  forms  first  by  hydrolysis  of  an  amino  group  the  intermediary 
substance,  HO— C{=;KH)— N(CH,)— CH,— COOH,  which  by  molecu 
lar  rearrangement  is  transformed  into  methyl-hydantoic  acid,  NH, — • 
CO — N(CH,) — CHj — COOH.  By  oxidation  by  permanganate  or  hydro- 
gen peroxide  it  forms  urea  and  methj^l-amino-acetic  acid,  or  sarcosine. 
Arginase  does  not  decompose  it.  By  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  it 
reduces  the  latter  to  metallic  mercury  and  the  creatine  is  oxidized  to 
methyl-guanidine  and  oxalic  acid.  Creatine  has,  therefore,  some  reduc- 
ing action,  but  it  is  far  less  marked  than  that  of  creatinine.    It  is  pre- 
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cipitaled  in  neutral  solution  by  mercuric  nitrate.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  cadmium  chloride,  phosphotungstic  acid,  or  by  lead  acetate.  For- 
maldehyde converts  creatine  to  dioxymethylene  creatinine. 

Creathmie,  Creatine  goes  over  spontaneously  into  its  anhydride 
form  of  creatinine,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  the  transformation  of 
glycocyamine  to  glyeocyamidine. 

]SH  — C(=:N11)— N(CH  )— CH  — COOH Nil— CO 

I 


NH  =  C 
CH.— N— CH. 


H^O 


a  2 

This  reaction  is  hastened  by  various  tissue  extracts,  but  it  occurs 
ail  aqueous  solution  of  the  creatine  is  boiled,  or  by  the  action  of  acid, 
A  solution  of  creatine  in  half -normal  hydrochloric  acid  heated  in  an 
autoclave  for  30  minutes  to  117*  goes  over  almost  quantitatively  into 
creatinine  (Benedict).  The  synthesis  of  creatinine  from  creatine  is  a 
synthesis  of  an  amino  and  carboxyl  group  similar  to  the  synthesis  of  a 
polypeptide  from  the  amino-acids.  The  power  of  making  such  syntheses 
U  au  attribute  of  all  living  matter  without  exception.  This  synthesis  is 
also  instructive  as  illustrating  the  formation  of  a  ring  compound  from 
an  aliphatic.  A  similar  synthesis,  that  of  proline  from  glutamic  acid, 
has  already  been  discussed  on  page  124.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  the 
formation  of  the  pyrrollidine  ring  from  glutamic  acid  by  a  union  of  a 
carboxyl  and  amino  group,  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  ring  which 
thus  is  rendered  stable.  The  proline  ring,  like  that  of  glycocyamidine, 
is  also  often  methylated  to  form  alkoloids  of  the  type  of  stachydrine, 

CH^  CH— CO 


^^- 


/  \ 

CH.  CH. 

Stachydrine. 

which  occur  in  plants.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  creatinine 
ring  in  tiie  body  to  form  the  imidazole  ring  is  still  unknown.  The 
creatinine  ring  being  thus  an  oxidized  ring  is  unstable  and  creatinine 
in  an  alkaline  solution  is  less  stable  than  creatine  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Creatinine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  monoelinie  prismatic  crystals. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  with  zinc  chloride  a  good  crys* 
tallizing,  not  very  soluble  compound  by  which  it  may  be  identified^ 
(C4H^N30)2ZnCL.  It  is  a  strong  base,  the  aqueous  solution  being  alka- 
line; stable  in  acid  solution,  but  not  in  alkaline.  It  is  a  reducing  sub- 
stance, reducing  alkaline  solutions  of  copper,  silver  and  mer^^uric  salts, 
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but  not  reducing  bismuth  oxide.  It  reduces  picric  acid  to  the  reddish 
picramic  acid  iu  alkaline  solution,  and  it  is  determined  quantitatively 
colorimetrically  by  means  of  this  reaction.  See  page  962. 
■  Origin  and  significance  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine  of  the  urine. 
The  origin  and  significance  of  the  one  or  two  grams  of  creatinine  and 
the  few  milligrams  of  creatine  secreted  daily  have  been  keenly  inves- 
tigated of  recent  years,  but  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  complete 
solution.  Creatine  is  found  in  a  great  many  organs  of  the  body.  Ii 
was  discovered  by  Liebig  as  a  constant  constituent  of  voluntary  muscle. 
It  and  creatinine  are  fou'nd  in  Liebig's  beef  extract,  there  being  usually 
about  twice  as  much  creatine  in  it  as  of  creatinine.  Recent  analyses  by 
Beker  have  yielded  the  figures  shown  in  the  table. 

Amounts  or   Cbeattne  and   Cbeatinine   Found   in  Vabious  Aniicaxa. 


1              A,       , 

Mgi.  cremtinp  and  creatitiloe  compuLt^d  m 

■            Animtl 

OrgM 

creatiuine  ;h:i'  100  gmtad  of  tbc  oricmD 

■  ox  

Liver 

25.3-37.24 

1  Cftif    

26.54 

I  Rabbit    

IT 

18.9-21.2 

'   Cat   

U 

20.6 

Goat 

H 

11,2 

Pig   

U 

15.72-17.46 

Ox 

Pancreos 

12.5 1-10. 82 

Dog  ........ 

ft 

I2.9-10.ia 

Pig   

« 

10.6014.2 

Ox  

Tlijroid 

11.4 

Ox 

Kidneys 

12.26-17.6 

Dog 

II 

10.28-16.34 

Pl|  .,-..... 

(f 

15.2 

Ox 

Spleen 

14.67 

Do« 

13.28-ia.5 

Calf    ....... 

Tbrmua 

9.76 

Bun    

Testis 

70.4-97.2;    181,   dog   te«tia,   Janney   and 
1$  hither  wick. 

1  Ox 

Brain 

51.4-63;     112,    dog    brain,    Janney    and 

1 

BlatUerwick. 

■ 

Wbite  matter 

47.9-66.2 

m.^ 

Cerebi?11uiii 

64.2-71.3 

■fe 

Brnin 

54.6-67.5 

■F^^ 

Voluntary  muscle 

403                 (Average  of  20  determinationi) 
314                          •*      "     6 

Dog.... 

Pi»r   

u 

338                          «       "     3               " 

Rnbbit    

\Miit«  mim«1e 

451                           «       «     4 

it 

Red  muscle 

326 

mOA 

<• 

354 

■tfwt 

M 

316 

^mm, 

Heart 

220 

mm 

228-257.4 

■WR.it   

Tntestinnl  muscle 

M 

l.f»ri?p  intt»«»ttTie 

32.5 

M 

Small  intestine 

23.4 

Ox     

l.'t<?ru8 

«4 

20.9-43 

Pig         ..             ,, 

29.9-31.2 

Ox 

Blood 

1.93  2.68 

Dog 

4i 

LSfi.2.44 

Pig 

2.00-2.08 
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A   fundamental   and  si^ifieant   fact  concerning  the   excretion   o^V 
creatine  and  creatinine  is  that  the  amount  of  these  excreted  in  the  urine   ■ 
per  day  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  protein  taken  in  the  food  and   H 
is  wonderfully  constant  for  each  individuaL     This  fundamental  obser- 
vation by  Folin  has  been  the  starting  point  of  the  modern  investiga- 
tion  of  these  substances.    It  shows  clearly  that  creatinine  has  a  different  ■ 
si^ificance  in  metabolism  from  urea,  of  which  the  excretion   varies 
directly  with  the  protein  intake.     A  second  fundamental  fact  is  that 
the  excretion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  adult  men  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  creatine  intake,  and  that  creatinine  taken  in  the  food 
appears  in  large  measure  in  the  urine  as  such.    The  third  fact  is  that 
age,  sex,  state  of  health  and  starvation  profoundly  affect  the  excretion    ■ 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  amount  of  creatinine  excreted  varies  directly  ^ — 
with  the  weight  of  the  body—at  least  within  certain  limitations  this  is 
true.     The  significance  of  this  latter  fact  will  be  apparent  if  it  be 
remembered  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  true  of  urea,  since  a  very  small 
person,  if  he  eats  much  meat,  may  excrete  more  urea  than  a  large  one 
on  a  more  restricted  diet.    These  facts  show  that  creatine  and  creatinine 
are  products  of  the  endogenous  metabolism  of  the  body. 

That  the  excretion  of  creatinine  in  male  adults  is  independent  of  the 
amount  of  the  protein  ingested  is  shown  by  the  following  observations  fl 
by  Folin.  The  figures  represent  the  excretion  of  an  individual  on  two 
occasions,  once  when  on  an  ordinaiy  protein  diet  containing  about  120 
grams  of  protein  per  day;  and  the  other  time  on  a  restricted  protein 
diet  when  only  about  20  grams  of  protein  are  ingested.  h 

Ueneil  protein  intake  Low  protein  Intake  ^^^^| 

Vol.  of  urine 1 170                             385      c.c.  ^^H 

Total   N    15.8                               3.60  gr.  ^^H 

Urea  N 14  J                                2.20  ^^M 

CreBtinine  N    0.53(3.00%)             0.60  (17.2% >  ■ 

The  creatinine  excretion  remained  practically  the  same,  although  the 
protein  was  reduced  so  enormously.  The  contrast  with  the  urea  excre- 
tion is  profound.  The  creatinine  nitrogen  made  in  the  one  case  3.6 
per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen  •  and  17.2  per  cent,  in  the  other.  M 

But,  while  the  total  amount  of  creatinine  secreted  is  independent  of    ™ 
the  protein  intake,  it  is  closely  dependent  on  the  bodyweight  and  chiefly 
upon  the  muscular  development  of  the  body,  although  other  factors    fl 
affect  it  also.     The  average  creatinine  excretion  of  Dr.  H„  weighing  H 
87  kilos,  was  1.6  gram;  Dr»  A.,  weighing  56  ks..  eliminated  1,15  gram;   | 
and  F.,  who  weighed  70  kg.,  but  is  rather  short  and  corpulent,  excreted 
1.4  gram.    The  analytical  data  indicate  that  moderately  corpulent  per-    ^ 
sons  (adults)  eliminate  per  24  hours  about  20  mgs.  creatinine  per  kilo  f 
bodyweight;  while  lean  perf^ons  yield  about  25  mgs.  per  kilo.    The  num- 
ber of  milligrams  of  creatinine  excreted  in  24  hoars  per  kilo  bodyweight 
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is  called  tlie  creatinine  coefficient.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  milligrams  of  crtiatioine  nitrogen  per  kilo  bodyweight.  Shaffer 
found  that  the  ereatinioc  coefficient  in  the  latter  sense  had  a  value  of 
between  8.141 ;  for  children  it  usually  lies  between  3.3  and  €.5. 

But  while  the  creatinine  excretion  is  independent  of  the  protein  of 
the  food  it  is  affected  by  the  intake  of  creatine  or  creatinine.  The 
ingestion  of  creatinine  is  followed  by  the  reappearance  of  most  of  it 
in  the  urine.  The  following  figures  from  Shaffer  show  both  how  con- 
stant the  creatinine  excretion  is  from  hour  to  hour  and  how  it  is 
increased  by  the  ingestion  of  creatinine.  The  urine  was  passed  each 
two  hours.  The  average  excretion  in  grams  of  creatinine  per  hour  in 
successive  two-hour  periods  was  as  follows:  .066;  .062;  .057;  .065;  .068. 
From  6.30  to  12  at  night  the  average  was  .053 ;  from  12  to  9  a.m.,  while 
sleeping,  it  was  .056  j  from  9  to  11.15  a.m.  it  was  .062.  The  amount, 
therefore,  is  less  at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  Creatinine  does  not 
then  undergo  the  wide  hourly  variation  which  uric  acid  does.  At  10.40 
A.M.,  while  his  hourly  excretion  was  .067  gr.  per  hour,  he  took  250 
c.e.  of  water  containing  0.70  gram  of  pure  creatinine.  Prom  10.15- 
11.15  the  hourly  excretion  of  creatinine  rose  to  .084;  11.15-12,15  it  was 
,174;  12.15-2,15,  .138;  2.15-5.15,  .101;  5.15-12.06  a.m.,  .084;  12.06-7.20 
A.M.  it  was  .073.  In  this  experiment  76  per  cent,  of  the  ingested 
creatinine  had  been  excreted  in  21  hours. 

The  ingestion  of  creatine  leads  to  a  very  small  increase  in  the 
creatinine  and  is  generally,  but  not  always,  followed  by  the  excretion 
of  a  small  amount  of  creatine.  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  controversy,  Folin  made  the  extraordinary  observation 
that  ingested  creatine  did  not  increase  either  the  creatinine,  creatine 
or  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine.  The  creatine  disappeared  and  lie  believed 
it  to  be  metabolized  in  the  body  and  retained  there.  It  was  afterwards 
suggested  by  Mellanby  that  it  had  been  retained  by  the  bacteria  of  the 
intestine  and  he  isolated  from  the  intestine  a  bacterium  which  would 
metabolize  the  creatine  of  a  solution.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  certain 
what  has  become  of  the  ingested  creatine.  Further  experiment  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  children  and  w^omen, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  men  on  the  other,  as  regards  their  power  of 
metabolizing  ingested  creatine.  Men  u.sually  destroy  nearly  all,  or  all 
of  that  ingested,  so  that  no  increase  of  the  creatine,  or  creatinine, 
occurs.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  very  small  increase  in  the 
creatinine.  This  is  perhaps  the  rule,  and  occasionally  some  creatine 
appears  in  the  urine  unchanged. 

Amount  of  creatine  excrHted  under  various  conditions.  Any  discus- 
sion of  the  excretion  of  creatine  in  the  urine  must  be  prefaced  by  the 
statement  that  the  creatine  is  not  determined  directly,  but  by  difference. 
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The  preformed  creatinine  is  determined  by  Folin's  colorimetrical  method, 
and  then  tlie  creatine  present,  if  any,  is  converted  into  creatinine  by 
heating  the  urine  with  acid,  and  the  creatinine  is  then  redetermined. 
This  is  called  the  total  creatiBine.  It  is  sometimes  larger  than  tJie 
figures  first  obtained  and  the  difference  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
conversion  of  some  creatine  to  creatinine.  The  difTercnce  is  hence  called 
creatine.  It  is  obvious,  liowever,  that  there  is  a  considerable  uncer-  ■ 
tainty  about  determinations  made  in  this  way,  and  it  involves  (he 
assumption  that  the  heating  with  acid  has  not  in  any  way  changed  the 
urine,  so  that  it  will  affect  the  creatinine  determination,  except  by 
the  conversion  of  creatine  to  creatinine.  Wheo  it  is  remembered  that  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  creatinine  itself  is  made  by  measuring 
its  reducing  action,  a  property  which  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  clear 
that  inferences  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  creatine  in  the  urine 
must  be  very  cautiously  drawn.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  recently 
been  alleged  that  the  appearance  of  the  presence  of  creatine  is  really 
due  to  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  aeetoaeetic  acid^  which  in  the 
unlieated  urine  make  the  creatinine  determination  somewhat  lower  than 
it  should  be.  This  acid  is  destroyed  by  heating  the  urine  with  acid, 
80  that  the  second  determination  of  creatinine  is  larger.  It  is  just 
this  difference  which  is  usually  called  creatine.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  ^ 
circumstance  that  most  of  the  methods  which  are  supposed  to  increase  ■ 
creatine  excretion  are  just  those  which  are  known  to  increase  aeetoaeetic 
acid  excretion.  As  it  is  at  present  controverted  whether  the  aeetoaeetic 
acid  present  will  account  for  the  whole  of  the  so-called  creatine  or  not, 
the  excretion  of  creatine  is  treated  here  as  if  it  certainly  occurred.  It 
may  be  that  the  so-called  creatine  is  really  creatine. 

ExcBETiow  OF  Creatine  in  HEALTirY  Children.    Grams  Per  Day. 

8as  Ago  Unno  c  c.  Toinl  N.       CreaUmnn  N.  Creatine  N, 

Boy 6       020  6.10  .112  .025 

Boy 8       710  7.20  .183  0 

Boy... 15  1150  11.97  .378  0 

Boy 11       400  5.31  J67  0 

Boy 12       680  4.19  ,086  0 

Boy 2       300  3.00  .025  ,023 

Bny  . 3        580  5.48  .067  .022 

Boy 16       625  8.10  .268  0 

1120  11.70  .374  0 

Girl 6       600  4.20  .069  .005 

Girl e       500  2,33  »032  .003 

Girl 7       830  0.75  .167  .09« 

Girl 10       825  8,50  .147  .020 

Girl  12       610  8.68  .201  .011 

1000  6  JO  .224  .042 

Creatine  is  found  in  the  urine  of  most  if  not  all  mammals.  In 
human  beings  it  occurs  in  large  amounts,  relative  to  creatinine,  in  the 
urine  of  children,  but  in  small  amounts  only  in  the  urine  of  adultt, 
except  under  special  conditions  of  siclmesa,  or  diet,  when  the  amount 
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of  creatine  may  be  at  least  half  of  the  total  creatiDine  and  creatine 
together.  The  results  included  in  the  table  on  page  708  show  the 
excretion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  healthy  children  (Krauae)  when 
on  a  creatine-free  diet 

From  this  table  it  ia  seen  that  on  a  creatine-f  ree  diet  boys  stop  secret- 
ing creatine  at  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  before  this  age  the 
amount  of  creatine  secreted,  which  in  the  first  years  of  life  has  been  about 
equal  to  the  creatinine,  becomes  relatively  and  absolutely  smaller  until 
it  disappeai-s.  Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  secrete  creatine 
until  puberty,  and  with  women  it  reappears  in  the  urine  at  each  monthly 
sexual  cycle.  It  will  be  noticed,  furthermore,  that  the  absolute  amount 
of  creatinine  secreted  increases  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  there 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  creatinine  nitrogen  in  mgs.  per 
kilo  bodyweight.  This  last  factor,  the  "  creatinine  coeflicient,"  in  adults 
on  a  creatine-free  diet  is  8,1  to  about  11.  In  the  experiments  just  quoted 
the  creatinine  coefficient  is  higher  in  children  of  12  than  in  those  of  5, 
The  coefficient  at  ages  of  13  to  16  is  only  3.6  to  4.1,  In  infants,  Amberg 
and  Morrill  have  found  creatinine  coefficients  still  lower.  At  7  to  14 
days  old  the  coefficient  was  L8  to  3.3.  The  increase  in  the  creatinine 
coefficient  thus  goes  pari  passu  with  the  relative  development  of  the 
mu.sculature.  In  infants  tlie  brain  and  liver  and  other  organs  make 
relatively  a  larger  proportion  of  the  body  weight  than  later  in  life.  Not 
only  does  creatine  appear  in  the  urine  of  children,  but  it  has  been  shown 
(Krause)  tliat  fheir  power  of  metabolizing  crt-atine  is  less  than  that 
of  adults.  By  feeding  creatine  to  children  on  a  creatine-free  diet  it  was 
found  that  the  younger  the  child  the  less  ingested  creatine  was  retained. 

Per  c*ol.  IngMtef!  cri»tlue 
Sex  Agt  excreted  as  creatine 

Girl G  56 

Bojr 8  43 

Girl   11  31 

In  the  case  of  women  creatine  is  often  absent  from  the  urine,  but  reap- 
pears during  menstruation,  and  during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery 
it  occurs  there  for  several  days,  Benedict  and  Meyers  found  consid- 
erable quantities  of  creatine  in  the  urine  of  insane  women  when  on  a 
milk  diet,  or  a  creatinine  and  creatine-free  diet.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  ranged  from  19  to  95  years  and  the  amount  of  creatine 
excreted  per  day  ranged  from  70-200  mgs.,  while  the  creatinine  was 
from  292  to  700  mgs.  per  day. 

The  ingestion  of  creatine  causes  in  children  and  women  always  an 
increase  in  the  creatine  of  the  urine  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
creatinine-  In  men,  however,  large  quantities  of  creatine  may  be 
taken  by  the  mouth  without  causing  any  increase  in  the  creatine 
in  the  urine  or  indeed  In  the  total  nitrogen  excreted.    This  ia  particu- 
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larly  noticeable  when  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  food  is  low.  This 
fact  was  discovered  by  Folin,  who  on  successive  days  took  several  grama 
of  creatine  with  no  oliauge  in  the  creatine  or  creatinine  in  the  urine. 

Krausc  in  various  experiments  on  two  male  adults  of  26  and  36 
on  a  creatine-free  diet  and  with  a  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  of  from 
3.2713.44  grams,  gave  .052-.126  grs.  creatine  nitrogen  per  day  without  any 
creatine  appearing  in  the  urine.  The  creatinine  was  only  very  slightly 
increased,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all  increased.  The  total  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  not  only  did  not  increase,  but  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  decrease.  Thus  it  fell  in  three  of  the  four  experiments  from  3.27 
to  3-14,  from  13.44-12.55  and  from  13.30-12.07.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  the  case  of  children,  except  that  in  them  a  part  of  the 
creatine  ingested  reappeared  as  such  in  the  urine. 

Weber  ingested  meat  extract  and  found  a  greater  increase  in  the 
creatinine  than  was  taken  in  the  extract,  so  that  some  of  the  creatine 
had  gone  over  into  creatinine.  Van  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verploegh,  Plum- 
mer,  Dick  and  Lieb  always  got  a  small  part  of  the  creatine  as  creatinine. 
Pekelharing  and  van  Hoogenhuyze  found  that,  if  they  gave  dogs  and 
rabbits  creatine  subcutaneou.sly  in  small  amounts,  it  always  increased 
both  the  creatine  and  creatinine,  but  if  tliey  gave  it  all  at  once  they 
got  an  increase  only  in  the  creatine.  Towles  and  Voegtlin  also  found 
a  transformation  of  some  of  the  creatine  to  creatinine.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  observations  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  show  that 
creatine  is  turned  into  creatinine  in  the  body  and  hence  indicate  that 
the  creatine  of  the  body  is  probably  the  source  of  the  creatinine. 

Fasiing  causes  a  decrease  in  the  creatinine,  but  an  increase  in  the 
creatine,  so  that  the  total  is  very  Httle  affected.  Even  in  men  who 
do  not  normally  excrete  creatine  in  the  urine  it  appears  there  if  they 
fast.  In  women  the  amount  normally  present  is  increased.  A  very 
interesting  case  of  this  sort  was  reported  by  Benedict  and  Diefendorf. 
The  patient  was  an  elderly  woman  having  a  religious  mania  so  that  she 
fasted  periodically.    One  such  period  is  that  contained  in  the  following 


I 
I 
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Total  crpittlnlne  Pr«r»rined  Preformed 

Date  Total  N  — gr.  creMiriino— gr.          creAtine— gr. 

Nov.  18    6.56  0.50  0.50  0,00 

19    6.49  0.66  0.61  0.05 

20    6.66  0.63  0.60  0.03 

21     6.00  0.67  0.61  €.08 

22 6.45  0.68  6.05  0,03 

Begins  to  fast.     First  three  days  no  water. 

23    4.19  0.65  0.61  0.04 

24    6.05  0.66  0,57  0.09 

25    6.3S  0.01  0.54  0.07 

26    0.93  0.60  0.44  0.06 

27    6.16  0.65  0.40  0.16 

28 4.41  0.49  0.34  0.1« 
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End  of  fast. 

Total  creatinine 

Preformed 

Pre  f  aimed 

-KT. 

creaiiuiue— gr. 

creaiiiM;-  gr. 

(0.34) 

(0.23) 

(.11)  Some  loss 

0.07 

0.56 

M     No  food 

0.55 

0,50 

0,05 

U.&4 

o.ei 

0.03 

0.61 

o.ao 

0.01 

Date  ToUl  N 

Nov.  29 (3.04) 

30 4.87 

Dec.     1  3.17 

2 5.00 

3 6.05 

The  great  increase  in  the  creatine  on  the  27th  and  28th  will  be 
noticed  as  well  as  the  wonderful  constancy  of  the  total  of  creatinine  and 
creatine.  The  falling  off  in  the  creatinine  is  illustrated  also  in  the 
following  results  on  the  professional  fasting  woman,  Flora  Tosea  (van 
Hoogeohuyze  and  Verploegh)  • 


Before  the  fast 


Toul  N 


13.90 


8.76 

8.38 
10.73 
9.40 
7.87 
7.73 
6.11 


Great) Dine  per  day 
ID  grumn 

1.087 


Fasting 


0.904 

577 

581 

.*. 634 

.033 

500 

469 

(In  this  case  the  creatine  was  not  determined.) 


ToUlN 

6.70 

7.35 
6.80 
6.14 
0.97 
5.62 
4.08 
4.38 


Fasting  continued 

Creatinine  jjef  day 
In  grHDVB 

689 

715 

602 

453 

566 

548 

426 

715 


Broke  fast 
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The  reappearance  of  the  creatine  in  the  urine  of  fasting  men  and 

the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  creatinine  seems  to  be  an  interesting 
casting  back  of  their  metabolism  to  the  type  of  the  juvenile  metabolism. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  appear  that  the  metabolism 
is  rejuvenated  by  fasting.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  other  signs 
of  rejuvenescence  are  to  be  found;  to  see,  for  example,  if  allantoine 
would  reappear  in  the  urine  of  fasting  men.  Fasting  rabbits  also 
increase  the  creatine  at  the  expense  of  the  creatinine.  The  creatine 
quite  disappears  if  the  animals  are  given  carbohydrate  food,  but  not  if 
fed  fat  or  protein.  It  may  be  that  the  change  in  metabolism  has  affected 
chiefly  the  liver  and  muscles  and  particularly  the  former  and  that  the 
exhaustion  of  the  carbohydrate  of  the  liver  has  affected  its  power  to 
change  creatine  into  creatinine.  By  some  authors  the  increase  in  the 
creatine  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  unusual  protein  catabollsm,  but  the 
small  amount  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted  and  the  slight  decrease  in 
the  total  creatine  and  creatinine  is  against  such  an  interpretation. 

Influence  of  carbohydrate  food  on  creatine  excretion.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  deficiency  of  carbohydrate  food  in  the  diet  produces 
creatinuria.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  this 
fact.  Thus  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  creatine  appears  as  the  result 
_  of  the  abnormal  catabolism  of  flesh  in  the  body  consequent  on  the 
I     withdrawal  of  carbohydrate;  or  owing  to  an  impairment  of  the  fuiiQ- 
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^1           tion  of  the  liver.     Thus  creatinuria  often  accompanies  diabetes  botJi     H 
^1           natural  and  phlorizin.    The  amount  of  creatine  and  creatinine  together     H 
^m           in  these  cases,   however,  is  not  larger  than  normal,  so  that  creatine     1 
^m           appears  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  power  of  the  body  to  change  creatine     | 
^M           to  creatinine.    As  was  stated  at  the  outset,  however,  the  reported  creatine 
^P           may  not  have  been  creatine,  but  acetoaeetic  acid.                                              _ 
^B'                Influence  of  ihe  thyroid  on  creatine  excretion.    The  thyroid  has  a     | 
^B           marked   but   unexplained    influence   on   the   metabolism   of  the   body. 
^m           Injection  of  thyroid  extract  causes  a  stimulation  of  the  protein  cataba^ 
^M           lism  of  the  body.    It  is  interesting  that  it  also  ca^ises  an  increase  in 
^H           the  creatine  excretion  {acetoaeetic  acid?).    Just  how  this  result  is  pro- 
^H            duced  it  is  imposaible  to  say.     It  might  be  that  the  thyroid  extract 
^m           caused  directly  or  indirectly  the  discharge  of  creatine  from  the  muscles 
^m            so  that  the  excretion  is  increased.    It  may  be  that  the  creatine  acts  bs 
^m           a  brake  on  the  protein  cataboli.sm  and  its  removal  results  in  an  abnormal     ^ 
^m            catabolism  of  proteins,                                                                                         f 
^m                 Origin  of  creatinine.    The  foregoing  facts  show  that  the  creatine  and 
^m            the  creatinine  of  the  urine  have  the  same  origin,  and  that  creatinine  is     ^ 
^m            derived  from  the  creatine  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.     There  is  in  the     ■ 
^1            body  of  an  average  adult  something  more  than  120  grams  of  creatine.     I 
^M            That   this  creatine  gives  rise  to  the  creatinine  of  the  urine  is  indi*     ™ 
^H            cated  not  only  by  the  facts  cited,  but  also  by  the  following  observa- 
^m            tions  of  Meyers  and  Fine:                                                                                M 

^^^       Rabbit 

^^H               Man ............. 

mu»clL>  [rerccDt 

Creatinine— 
cu«fDcieDt 

Ratio— 
miiiCfB  creatine 

Ratio-                ■ 
cot'fllcietitt             H 

0.62 
0.3© 
0.27 

14.3 
9.0 

8.4 

1.4 

1.05 

1.0 

,,     1 

1.07               ■ 

"     1 

H               Dog... 

^^^I            Origin  of  creatine.    From  what  substances  then  does  the  body  form     ■ 
^^»           the  creatine  found  in  the  tissue?    Where  is  the  creatine  changed  into     1 
^^r           creatinine?    How  much  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine  is  destroyed?          1 
^^^P             There  are  several  possible  sources  of  creatine.    It  might  be  formed     I 
^^^^        from  arginine,  which  is  guanidine-amino-valerianic  acid.    By  oxidation 
^m            this  might  be  turned  to  guanidine-amino-acetic  acid  and  by  methylation 
^m            this  changed  to  creatine.    An  ingestion  of  arginine  does  not  increase 
^B            the  output  of  creatinine.    But  Inouye  found  in  autolysis  of  the  liver 
^H             to  which  he  added  some  arginine  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
^m            creatine  and  creatinine.    The  change  was,  however,  smalh    Jaflf^  showed    U 
^m             that  the  ingestion  of  guanidine  acetic  acid  is  followed  by  a  slight  in- 
H             crease  in  the  excretion  of  creatine  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  others, 
^M             He  found,  also,  that  tlie  ingestion  was  followed  by  an  increaae  in  the 
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creatine  content  of  muscle.  The  greater  part  of  the  guanidine  acetic 
acid  was  excreted  unchanged,  only  5-8  per  cent,  having  been  changed 
over.  The  ingestion  of  guanidine  caproic  acid  and  guaaidine  butyric 
gave  no  better  results.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  find  glycocj'amine 
in  the  metabolism  of  the  body  and  it  is  accordingly  very  doubtful 
if  it  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation  of  creatine.  Another 
possibility  is  that  creatine  is  formed  from  choline  or  some  similar  product 
of  the  phospholipins,  Koch's  experiments  gave  no  increase  in  creatinine 
after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  lecithin  or  choline.  Another 
possibility  is  that  the  synthesis  might  be  made  with  methyl  guanidine  as 
the  intermediate  body.  Methyl  guanidine  has  been  found  both  in  muscles 
and  in  the  urine  (Kutscher).  Experiment  has  shown,  however,  that  this 
is  a  very  toxic  substance  and  Jaffe  and  others  have  got  no  increase  in  the 
creatinine  after  injecting  it.  The  synthesis  might  be  made  using  urea 
and  methyl  amino-acetic  acid.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  addition  of  urea  to  autolyzing  liver  completely  prevents  the 
destruction  of  creatine  by  the  liver  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  organs. 
It  would  appear  that  in  some  way  urea  is  concerned  in  the  metabolism 
of  creatine.  The  ultimate  origin  of  creatine  is  thus  uncertain.  The 
presence  of  sarcosin  and  glycocoU  so  frequently  in  the  muscles  of  in- 
vertebrates  may  be  significant. 

The  transformation  of  creatine  into  creatinine  is  probably  carried 
out  in  many  different  tissues.  For  example,  the  creatine  of  the  blood 
slowiy  changes  to  creatinine,  and  the  liver,  kidney,  muscle,  spleen  and 
lungs  have  the  same  power,  due  possibly  to  an  enzyme  they  contain.  It 
is  even  possible  that  this  enzyme  occurs  in  the  urine  since  creatine  turns 
to  creatinine  in  the  urine  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  hydrogen 
ions  present  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Perfusion  experiments  also  show 
dearly  that  the  liver  and  muscles  have  the  power  of  destroying  and 
of  making  creatinine  out  of  creatine.  Creatine  is  destroyed  also  in  many 
tissues,  but  it  is  not  known  what  becomes  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  first  turned  into  creatinine  and  then  destroyed,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  If  one  extirpates  the  kidneys  the  amount  of  creatine  in  the  blood 
increases  from  about  2  mgs.  per  hundred  grams  to  8  in  the  course  of  48 
hours.  In  six  hours  there  is  no  noticeable  change,  a  fact  that  indicates 
that  the  power  of  the  body  to  destroy  creatine  is  very  great.  Thai 
one  place  of  transformation  of  creatine  to  creatinine  is  in  the  Hver  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  if  the  liver  is  poisoned  by  phosphorus  or 
hydrazine,  creatine  replaces  creatinine  in  the  urine.  An  Eck  fistula, 
however,  does  not  cause  creatine  to  appear  in  the  urine.  Even  heated 
blood  serum  is  more  powerful  in  transforming  creatine  to  creatinine 
than  is  water.  Blood  contains  the  following  amounts  of  creatine  and 
creatinine  in  100  grams: 
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Carotid  de(lbm..ted  b/cod  ^'^^^^^  ^g,"*" 

Cat   I  young  female )    0.85  2.44 

Dog   (young  feraale)    .»..,., ,  , .     0.72  1.54 

Adult    ( male   dog)     0J8  2.92 

Methylaiion,  Creatine  is  a  methylated  amino-aeid.  This  is  a  point 
of  much  interest,  since  none  of  the  amino-acids  of  the  proteins  are 
known  to  be  methylated.  The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  Uie  mechan- 
iam  of  raethylatioD,  the  plaee  where  it  oecurs,  its  significance  and  what 
substances  may  be  methylated  in  the  body.  This  general  problem  of 
methylation  may  ^'ery  well  be  treated  here  in  connection  with  creatine 
and  creatinine  which  are  the  most  important  methylated  substances  in 
the  urine. 

The  power  of  forming  methyl-amino  derivatives  is  very  widespread 
in  nature  and  many  of  such  derivatives  are  of  very  great  physiological 
and  pharmacological  importance.  Choline  and  its  more  active  rela- 
tives, neurine  and  muscarine,  are  methyl  derivatives,  the  former  being 
the  trimeth^^-oxyethyl  ammonium  hydroxide;  neurine,  trimethyl- 
vinyl-ammoniura-hydroxide  and  muscarine  is  supposed  to  be  the  alde- 
hyde of  choline.  Neurine  and  elioiine  occur  in  the  animal  organism. 
Adrenaline  is  a  methylated  amine,  being  dioxyphenyl-oxyethyl-methyl- 
amine.  In  plants  the  bctaines  and  similar  compounds  are  common,  and 
trigone! lin,  and  stachydrin  are  examples  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

It  has  been  found  that  liuman  and  other  mammalian  organisms 
have  the  power  of  introducing  methyl  groups  into  various  substances 
ingested.  The  methyl  derivatives  arc  fotind  iil  the  urine.  Thus  ingested 
pyridine  is  excreted  by  dogs  as  methyl  pyridine  (His)  ;  tellurium  salts 
are  excreted  as  methyl  tellurides  (Hofmcister)  ;  and  naphthalene  also 
appears  as  the  methyl  derivative  (Cohn).  But  rabbits  do  not  methylate 
pyrifline  but  excrete  it  unchanged,  the  earnivora  and  herbivora  showing 
important  differences  in  this  respect. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  this  methylation  is  produced  is  not  clear, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  plants  at  any  rate,  it  comes  from  the 
union  of  formaldehyde  with  amino  groups.  It  will  be  recalled,  from 
the  discussion  of  the  Sorensen  titration  method,  that  formaldehyde  unites 
with  amino  groups  to  form  methylene  derivatives.  By  reduction  these 
methylene  amines  can  be  changed  to  metbyl  amines.  This  seems  the 
probable  method  of  their  formation.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  for- 
maldehyde is  an  intermediary  product  of  metabolism  in  animals,  but  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  it  is  not  impossible  that  small 
quantities  may  arise  and  that  this  formaldehyde  is  the  source  of  the 
methylation.  This  view,  however,  can  have  no  solid  basis  until  the 
presence  of  formaldehyde  in  animal  tissues  is  unequivocally  established. 

Concerning  the  place   in  which   such  formation  of  formaldehyde 
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might  occur  one  turns  naturally  to  the  two  organs  of  the  body  most 
concerned  in  carbohydrate  metabolism,  the  liver,  where  the  carbohy- 
drates may  be  formed  from  pi-oteius  and  stored,  and  the  muscles,  the 
tissues  in  which  carbohydrate  is  torn  to  pieces  and  the  fragments 
burned  for  the  production  of  muscle  energy.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
likely  that  it  is  in  the  muscles,  where  decomposition  of  carbohydrate 
occurs,  that  small  amounts  of  formaldehyde  may  be  produced  and  tliere 
the  synthesis  of  methyl  glycocoll  take  place.  Certainly  in  some  of  the 
invertebrates  glycocoll  is  found  in  large  amounts,  not  methylated,  in 
the  muscles.  Formaldehyde  is  itself  very  toxic  and  possibly  glyeo- 
coll,  which  serves  in  other  instances  as  a  means  of  making  toxic  sub- 
stances harmless,  may  also  thus  function  in  the  muscle,  thus  forming 
sarcosine. 

Relation  of  creatine  and  creatinine  excretion  to  muscular  metabolism. 
But  while  the  muscles  are  the  organs  in  which  creatine  is  found  in  the 
largest  amounts,  and  while  the  muscles  are  able  to  form  creatine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  creatine  metabolism  does  not  play  a  part  in  muscular 
contraction.  While  the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory  on  the  be- 
havior of  muscle  creatine  in  tetanus  or  during  muscle  contraction,  it  is 
certain  that  doing  muscular  work  does  not  increase  creatinine  excretion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  creatinine  excretion  is  larger  during 
the  day  than  at  night  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed^  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  creatine  is  concerned  in  the  tonic  contraction  of  muscles. 
Thus  standing  in  a  rigid  military  position  is  said  to  increase  creatinine 
excretion.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  this  fundamental 
distinction  in  kind  between  what  is  known  as  tonic  contraction  and  the 
ordinary  contraction  of  muscle.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  creatine  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  formative  metabolism 
of  muscle  which  involves  the  making  of  muscle  substance  and  its  ma- 
chinery. It  represents  rather  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  than 
consumption  for  purposes  of  obtaining  energy*  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  reasonable  view  of  creatine  and  it  explains  why  all  organs  have  and 
produce  creatine.  It  is  evidently  not  a  substance  having  to  do  with  a 
particular  function,  like  that  of  contraction,  but  some  function,  like 
growth,  common  to  all  cells. 

It  is  probable  that  creatine  of  muscle  is  not  free,  although  it  is  so 
easily  extracted  with  water,  but  that  it  is  combined  with  the  colloids  of 
the  muscle.  Otherwise  it  would  most  probably  escape  from  the  cells. 
How  much  of  it  is  actually  given  off  from  the  muscles  in  the  course  of 
the  day  cannot  be  said.  Safe  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  off  from  the  muscles  to  perfusion  liquids,  for  the 
condition  of  perfused  tissues  is  generally  far  from  normal.  Most  ob* 
servers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  creatine  is  de- 
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stroyed  in  the  body  and  tliat  only  a  small  portion  escapes  in  the  form 
of  creatinine. 

Summary.  The  principal  results  and  conclusions  of  the  chapter 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  is  excreted  in  the  urine  of  human  male  and  female  adulta 
about  1  to  2  grams  of  creatinine  a  day.  The  amount  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  protein  intake,  but  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  creatinine, 
most  of  which  reappears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  The  ingestion  of 
creatine  increases  creatinine  only  very  slightly  and  it  may  not  increase 
it  at  all ;  it  may  increase  somewhat  the  creatine  excretion.  What  be- 
comes'of  the  greater  part  of  the  creatine  thus  ingested  is  unknown. 
Creatine  is  found  only  occasionally  and  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine 
of  adult  men,  a  few  mgs*  per  day,  but  it  occurs,  or  is  supposed  to  occur, 
in  larger  amounts,  60-100  mgs.  per  day,  in  the  urine  of  women  during 
menstruation,  in  the  first  few  days  after  childbirth,  and  during  preg- 
nancy.  It  is  usually  present  in  children  s  urine,  particularly  in  girls', 
and  may  make  from  one-tenth  to  one-third  the  amount  of  the  creatinine. 

The  amount  of  creatinine  exereted  in  adults  both  male  and  female 
is  roughly  proportional  to  the  body  weight ;  about  7-11  mgs.  of  creatinine 
nitrogen  per  kilo  body  weight  being  excreted  in  24  Iiours.  This  figure  is 
called  the  creatinine  co-efficient.  The  combined  creatine  and  creatinine 
undergoes  little  change  during  fasting,  but  the  amount  of  creatinine 
diminishes  and  that  of  creatine  increases,  if  the  method  of  determina- 
tion of  creatine  is  correct.  The  same  result  occurs  in  carbohydrate 
starvation,  in  diabetes,  both  natural  and  phlorizin,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  wasting  di^^eases  such  as  fevers,  muscle-atrophy,  etc.  These 
facts  all  show  that  creatinine  has  an  endogenous  origin  and  that  unlike 
urea  it  is  unaifected  by  the  intake  of  protein. 

There  is  found  in  the  voluntary  museles  about  0,35-.48  per  cent,  of 
creatine  and  large  amounts  are  found  also  in  the  liver,  the  involuntary 
and  heart  muscle,  in  the  brain,  testes  and  other  organs.  The  total 
amount  of  creatine  in  the  body  is  thus  about  120  grams.  This  creatine 
of  the  body  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine  of 
the  urine.  The  muscles  have  the  power  of  forming  creatine  from 
giycocyaminc  and  they,  and  other  organs,  can  turn  creatine  to  creatinine. 
Extracts  of  the  organs  have  this  same  power  which  is  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  ferment.  Probably  the  kidneys  are  active  in  changing  the 
creatine  arriving  by  the  blood  to  creatinine,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  not  the  only  organs  having  this  property.  The  tissues  are  also 
able  to  destroy  creatine,  but  what  is  formed  from  it  is  unknown. 

The  increase  of  creatine  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  and  carbohydrate 
starvation,  or  after  the  injection  of  thyroid  extract,  is  ascribed  by  Folrn, 
Shaffer  and  others  to  the  increased  catabolism  of  the  tissues,  but  it  is 
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also  possible  that  it  is  due  to  the  setting  free  of  the  creatine  from  the 
combination  in  which  it  is  in  the  muscles.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  function  of  creatine  in  the  muscles  and  the  other  organs ;  whether 
it  is  primarily  a  waste  product,  or  whether,  by  its  preseuee,  it  affects 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues.  Further  investigations  are  very  necee- 
sary  on  this  point.  \MiiIe  all  the  really  important  questions  about  the 
origin  and  siguificanee  of  creatine  and  creatinine  still  remain  unan- 
[iwered  it  appears  that  these  substances  hold  a  very  important  place  in 
metabolism  and  the  constancy  of  the  excretion  of  creatinine  indicates 
that  it  is,  as  Folin  suggested,  an  index  of  the  real  eatabolism  of  the 
vital  machinery  of  the  body  proper,  in  distinction  from  that  eatabolism 
which  increases  the  free  energy. 

Purine  bodies  and  allantoine  in  the  urine. — The  most  important 
purine  found  in  human  urine  is  uric  aeid,  but  there  is  also  present  about 
30-50  mgs.  of  purine  bases,  xanthioe,  hypoxanthine,  guanine  and  adenine. 
The  first  two  are  the  more  abundant.  Allantoine  is  present  in  adult 
human  urine  in  extremely  small  amounts,  not  more  than  14  mgs.  per 
day;  but  in  other  mammalia  it  may  be  present  in  very  much  larger 
amounts,  25-30  grams  a  day  being  secreted  by  cows.  While  allantoine 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  purine,  it  represents  in  many  mammalia  the 
end  product  of  purine  metabolism  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
with  the  purines. 

Uric  acid. — Probably  no  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  urine  has  been 
more  studied  than  uric  acid.  It  is  present  in  human  urine  only  in  small 
quantities,  the  excretion  varying  from  0.3-L2  gram  per  day  in  the 
human  adult,  the  average  amount  being  about  0.6  gram.  The  amount 
varies  with  the  diet,  state  of  health  and  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  is  excreted  as 
uric  acid  nitrogen.  But  though  present  in  small  quantities,  this  acid  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  and  physiologists  *)ecause  of 
the  problems  involved  in  its  origin,  its  significant  variation  in  disease, 
its  insolubility,  which  causes  it  to  form  part  of  the  sediment  of  the 
arine,  and  above  all  because  of  its  deposition  in  the  joints  in  the  form 
of  crystalline  insoluble  salts  in  arthritis  and  gout. 

While  in  the  mammalia,  amphibia  and  fishes  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  excreted  in  the  urine  is  small  and  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  nitrogen  outgo,  in  birds  and  reptiles  this  substance  takes  the  place 
of  urea  and  in  these  animals  most  of  the  nitrogen  excretion  is  in  this 
lorm.  In  the  invertebrates,  also,  in  the  arthropods  and  particularly  in 
hhe  mollusks,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  any 
rate,  is  in  the  form  of  the  purine  bases  and  uric  acid. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  uric  acid  for 
urea  as  the  form  of  nitrogen  waste  in  reptiles  and  birds  is  an  adaptation 
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fitting  them  to  a  diy  diraate,  the  particular  object  of  the  change  being 
the  conservation  of  the  water  of  the  hody.  Uric  acid  has  very  little 
ailfinity  for  water  and  is  almost  insoluble;  and  the  acid  salts  are  also 
insoluble;  hence  uric  acid  is  not  excreted  in  bird's  urine  in  solution,  but 
in  the  form  of  masses  of  crystals,  very  little  water  being  excreted  at  the 
'same  time.  Urea,  on  the  other  band,  is  a  very  soluble  substance;  it  has, 
a  very  great  affinity  for  water  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  it  out  of  the  bodj 
when  it  is  excreted.  It  is  a  good  diuretic.  The  birds  were  evolved  from 
the  reptiles  and  the  reptiles  from  the  amphibia  which  have  urea  as  the 
nitrogen  end  product.  The  reptiles  were  probably  formed  or  evolved  in 
some  arid  region,  since  in  all  the  particulars  of  their  bodies  they  show  this 
same  adaptation.  Thus  they  have  replaced  the  moist  skin  of  tho 
amphibia  by  the  scaly,  hard,  dry  covering  of  the  reptile,  which 
prevents  loss  of  water  through  the  skin.  Possibly  if  their  lungs 
were  examined  they  would  be  found  to  allow  of  less  water  pass- 
ing through  than  is  the  case  with  the  amphibian  or  mammalian 
lung. 

Chemical  nature,    Urie  acid  is  2,  6,  8  tri^oxy  purine. 


0=C    C— NH 


H- 

Uric  acid. 


"^0  =  0 


N=C— OH 

I 


(2}H0— G    O-NH 


NH 

Lactam  form. 


C— OH  (8) 


Lactim  form. 


The  formula  is  usually  written  in  the  form  first  given,  but  another 
form  is  possible  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  has  an  acid  nature 
and  that  it  forma  two  series  of  salts*  This  second  form,  the  lactim 
form,  is  probably  in  equilibrium  with  the  ordinary  or  ketone  form. 
According  to  the  latter  formula  the  acid  should  be  a  tribaaic  acid, 
but  only  two  series  of  salts  are  known.  It  is  probable  that  the  third 
hydrogen  ion  dissociation  would  be  very  weak.  Intermediate  forms 
between  the  lactam  and  the  laetim  probably  exist  in  which  only  one 
hydroxj'^l  is  present.  The  lactam  form  is  the  less  stable.  The  hydrogen 
in  the  2  and  8  positions  may  be  f:ubstituted,  making  possible  two  series  of 
salts.  Of  these  safts  the  acid  salts  are  the  less  soluble  and  parti(?ularlv 
the  free  acid  and  the  raono-amraoniiim  salts  are  very  insoluble.  The 
solubility  of  the  free  acid  in  water  is  one  part  in  39,480  parts  at  18' 
and  1  in  15.505  parts  of  water  at  37'  (Gudzent). 

It  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder  or  crystalline  substance,  composed 
ot  rhombic  prisms  or  plates  (Figure  62).  As  it  comes  down  in  the 
urine  it  is  combined  with  or  associated  with  a  red  coloring  matter, 
uroerythrin,  and  the  crystals  are  colored  red,  or  brown*    The  forms  are 
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very  various,  the  so-called  whetstone  shape  being  common.  Dumb-bell 
and  other  sliapes  oecur.  Tlie  acid  urates  also  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  little  soluble,  but  the  dibasic  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  are  more 
soluble.  The  acid  may  precipitate  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  the 
acid  sodium  or  ammonium  salt  in  balls  of  needle-like  crystals,  of  a 
brownish  red  color,  or  having  irregular  slmpes.  The  solubility  of  the 
monobasic  sodium  salt  is  0.8328  gram  of  the  salt  in  a  liter  of  water  at 
18%  and  0.4141  gram  of  the  ammonium  salt.    At  37"  it  is  respectively 
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1.5043  and  0,7413  grams  per  liter.  According  to  Gudzent  these  solu- 
bilities are  only  true  of  the  fresh  solution,  since  the  solubility  gradually 
diminishes  due  to  the  transposition  of  the  lactam  to  the  less  soluble 
lactim  form.  One  part  of  the  normal  sodium  salt  dissolves  in  77  of 
water  at  18'.  The  normal  potassium  salt  dissolves  in  44  parts  of  cold 
water;  the  normal  calcium  salt  in  1500  parts  and  the  acid  lithium  salt  in 
60  parts  of  water  (Ralfe) .  The  acid  piperazine  salt  is  much  more  soluble 
than  the  alkali  salts.    It  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  water  at  17"  C. 


> 


NH 


The  methylglyoxalidine  salt  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  water  (Ladenburg. 
Ber.  27.  2952). 

In  acid  solution  uric  acid  is  very  stable.  It  may  be  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without  being  destroyed,  and  from  this 
solution  it  may  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  water.  In  alkaline  solu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unstable,  breaking  up  rather  rapidly 
and  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  oxidizing  itself.  Folin  and  Denis 
state  that  0.5  per  cent.  Na^CO^  solution  boiled  three  minutes  with 
10  mgs.  of  uric  acid  in  20  c.c.  destroyed  12  per  cent,  of  the  acid 
present.  In  alkalies  it  probably  breaks  into  dialuric  ncid  and 
urea. 
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HN— CO 

I      I 
OC    C— NH 

HK— C— MI 

Uric  acid. 


4-     2     H  O 


CO 


HN— CO 

I       I 
OC    CHOH 


HN— CO 
Dial  uric  utid 


Urea. 


Uric  acid,  being  autooxidizable  in  alkaline  solution,  is  a  reducing 
snbstajice  and  reduces  Feliliog's  solution,  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate, 
phospliotungstic  acid  and  other  oxidizing  substances.  It  is  readily 
oxidized  also  by  permanganate  and  it  can  be  titrated  and  its  amount 
qoantitatively  determined  in  this  way.  See  page  964.  When  oxidized 
it  forms  various  substances,  such  as  alloxan,  or  oxahiric  acid,  urea, 
oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  tartronic  acid,  allantoine  and  uroxanie 
acid,  CsH.N.O^, 


NH— C  =  0 

0=C       C^O 

NH— C  =  0 
Alloxan   (Mesoxalyl  urea) . 


NH— C  =  0 

OH 


o=i  ki 


-urn 

^TI— C— NH 


\ 
OH 
Intermediate  form. 


NH— C  — 0 
0  =  C        CHOH 

NH— 0  =  0 

Diahirle    acid. 
(Tartronyl  urea,) 

0  =  0— OH 

I 
H  — C— OH 

t 
O  — C— OH 
Tflrtrofijc  aeid. 

ReacU&ns  of  uric  acid,  Murexide  reaction.  The  crystals  moistened 
with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dr,>Tiess  on  the  water  bath  on  a 
porcelain  plate  at  first  dissolve  and  are  partially  oxidized,  a  red 
residue  being  finally  obtained.  On  moistening  this,  after  cooling,  with 
ammonia  a  purple  red  develops,  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonium 
purpurate,  or  murexide.  It  is  called  the  murexide  test  because  am- 
monium purpurate  is  the  scarlet  substance  in  the  dye  obtained  from  tlie 
sea-snail,  murex.  If  caustic  soda  is  used  in  place  of  ammonia  a  deeper 
blue  is  obtained,  and  the  color  disappears  quickly  on  warming.  Some 
other  purines  give  this  reaction.  With  xanthine  and  guanine  the  color 
does  not  disappear  on  heating.  The  formation  of  purpurate  of  am- 
monia is  probably  as  follows: 

By  the  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  dialuric  acid  and 
alloxan  are  formed.  These  condense  to  form  alloxantin  which,  in  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  forms  ammonium  purpurate  or  murexide.  The 
reactions   are   as   follows  ^ : 

'  The  fonnuliiB  of  alloxftntin  and  purpuric  acid  are  still  uncertain.  It  if  prob- 
ible  that  those  giTen  hcr^  are  not  correct,  hmt  they  ore  simpler  than  some  others 
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Origin  of  uric  acid.  It  was  long  believed  that  uric  acid  in  mam- 
malian urine  was  an  intermediary  product  of  protein  metabolism, 
which  was  usually  almost  complelely  oxidized  by  the  body  to  urea.  The 
occurrence  of  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine 
was,  hence,  supposed  to  mean  that  the  oxidative  powers  of  the  body 
were  impaired  in  sorae  way.  While  this  view  has  certain  elements  of 
truth  in  it,  it  was  in  its  essentials  quite  erroneous,  as  we  now  know. 
Uric  acid  does  not  come  from  the  ordinary  protein  metabolism.  The 
end  product  of  that  metabolism  is  urea;  but  it  comes  from  the  metab- 
olism of  the  nucleins,  both  of  those  of  the  food  and  those  of  the  tissues. 
The  nucleins,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain  nucleic  acid^  and  nucleic 
acid  contains  purines,  which,  when  oxidized,  form  uric  acid.  Uric  acid 
is,  hence,  of  very  particular  interest  because  of  its  relation  to  nuclear 
metabolism. 

That  uric  acid  came  from  the  nucleins  either  of  the  food  or  the 
tissiies  followed  directly  from  Kossel's  discovery  that  the  nucleins  were 
the  mother  substances  of  the  nuclein,  or  xanthine,  bases  as  they  were 
called,  adenine,  guanine,  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine.  These  bodies  are 
now  called  purines  following  the  suggrestion  of  Emi!  Fischer,  being  re- 
garded as  all  derived  from  purine.  Uric  acid  was  known  to  belong  to 
the  same  group  of  substances  and  to  be  simply  oxidized  xanthine.  Kossel 
suggested,  therefore,  that  uric  acid  in  the  mammalian  urine  did  not  come 
from  the  proteins  in  general,  but  only  from  the  nucleins.  When  nucleic 
acid  was  discovered  by  Altmann,  this  theory  was  made  still  more  precise, 
the  uric  acid  coming  from  this  constituent  of  the  nucleins. 

The  fact  that  uric  acid  comes  from  the  metabolism  of  nucleins  was 
shown  in  the  first  instance  by  feeding  experiments.    If  one  determinea 

whieh  have  been  proposed.  The  union  between  nlloxan  and  dialune  acid  may  ba 
through  an  oxygen  aiom^  being  of  the  nature  of  an  oxonium  salt  (Richter,  Stieglits 
and  othera). 
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the  amoimt  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  in- 
creases when  there  is  an  increase  in  the  nucleic  acid  ingested,  but  it  does 
not  increase  nearly  as  much  if  there  is  an  increased  intake  of  proteins 
which  do  not  contain  nucleic  acid.  Glandular  organs  generally  contain 
a  good  dea!  of  nucleic  acid,  so  that  a  diet  of  such  organs  in  place  of  meat 
means  an  increase  in  the  miclein  intake.  In  all  such  diets  the  excretion 
of  uric  acid  is  increased.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  protocols 
(Jerome) : 

Uric  icld  excreted  per  day — ipnns. 

Unuil   diet .  0,554 

«           " O.iSO 

«           ••      0.590 

Nuclein    diet.    Testiclea    of    herring 0.740 

«        "              "            "        "         1,010 

"        "              "            "        *'         0.754 

After   period.     Usual    diet    ,,.....  0,452 

"          "              •*            "     0.402 

Nuclein  diet.     Pancreas  period   0.606 

**            **               "             " 0,820 

««            "              **            "        .... 0.612 

Alter  period.     Uaual   diet-... 0.446 

*•          "               **            '*     0,474 

Nuclein  diet     ThymuB  period  L54ft 

**            "             *'              " 0.740 

Diininished  nuclein   period 0.398 

The  usual  diet  was  a  fairly  hearty  diet.  The  breakfast  consisted  of 
two  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  porridge,  malt  coffee,  railk  and  saccharine. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  milk  or  rice  pudding, 
bread  and  butter,  fruit,  and  two  dessertspoonfuls  of  whisky,  or  a  pint 
of  champagne;  lunch  of  fish,  bread  and  butter,  apples. 

It  will  be  obsen^ed  that  whenever  glandular  organs  rich  in  nucleins 
were  ingested  then  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  was  increased.  On  a 
nucleinfree  diet,  a  starch  and  cream  and  egg  diet,  for  example,  the 
excretion  fell  to  a  minimum  of  about  0.4  gram  per  day.  The  same  re- 
sult has  been  obtained  by  many  observers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ingestion  of  nucleins  increases  the  excretion  of  uric  acid ;  and  the 
elimination  of  nucleins  from  the  diet  decreases  the  excretion  to  a  cer- 
tain minimum,  but  does  not  abolish  it  entirely.  For  a  nuclein-free  diet 
eggs,  milk,  sugar,  starch  and  cream  furnish  an  admirable  diet  almost 
purine  free.  On  a  diet  of  cream  and  starch  Polin  reduced  his  daily 
output  of  uric  acid  to  about  0.3  gram  and  others  under  his  direction  .did 
the  same. 

The  increase  in  the  uric  acid  excreted  after  the  ingestion  of  nucleins 
might  be  either  a  direct  or  indirect  result.  That  is  the  nucleins  of  the 
diet  might  directly  in  the  course  of  theii'  decomposition  give  rise  to  tlie 
uric  acid  of  the  urine,  or  indirectly  they  might  stimulate  uric  acid 
production.  It  is  believed  that  they  act  in  the  first  manner  and  we 
accordingly  say  that  some  of  the  urie  acid  of  the  urine  has  an  erogtnoni 
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source,  meaning  that  it  comes  from  outside,  from  the  nucleins  of  the 
food,  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  nucleins  of  the  body,  but 
are  decomposed  and  part  of  the  molociilo  split  olT  and  excreted  as  uric 
acid.  The  details  of  tliis  process^  however,  are  very  badly  known.  It 
is  known  that  the  nucleins  of  the  food  are  digested  by  the  juii^es  of 
the  intestine  and  its  accompanying  glands,  such  as  the  pancreas,  and  the 
purine  bases  are  set  free.  In  most  tissues,  taken  as  foods,  tlie  bases  In 
the  nucleins  have  already  been  partially  oxidized,  while  still  in  the 
nuclein  molecule,  by  the  action  of  the  auto-  digestive  and  oxidizing 
enzymes  of  the  tissue,  so  that  they  get  free  in  the  intestine  in  a  partially 
oxidized  form ;  in  the  form  of  hypoxan thine  and  xanthine,  as  well,  prob- 
ably, as  guanine  and  adenine.  These  bodies  are  at  least  in  part  ab- 
sorbed. Their  absorption  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  some  uric 
acid  in  the  urine,  but  if  it  be  asked  where  the  oxidation  of  these  sub- 
stances occurs,  whether  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  or  whether  in  the 
liver  or  some  other  tissue,  and  whether  th^  have,  or  have  not,  been 
part  of  the  living  inatter  when  they  were  oxidized,  or  whether  they  were 
only  dissolved  in  the  cell  sap  and  never  incorporated  in  the  living  mat- 
ter of  the  cell ;  and  whether,  indeed,  they  may  not  have  acted  by  dis* 
placing  some  of  the  bases  already  in  the  cell, — to  these  questions  very 
imperfect  answers  can  be  given,  or  none  at  all. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  total  purine  ingested,  but 
a  small  part  reappears  in  the  urine  as  uric  acid.  Some  of  the  re- 
mainder is  probably  destroyed  in  the  intestine  by  the  action  of  the 
bacteria,  but  some  is  probably  destroyed  in  the  tissues  or  retained  there 
for  the  time  being.  The  per  cent,  of  purine  nitrogen  in  the  thymus 
gland,  according  to  Burian,  is  0.482.  This  would  correspond  to  about 
1.2  grams  of  purine  in  100  grams  of  the  fresh  tissue.  If  one  eats  two 
hundred  grams  of  sweetbreads  it  should,  therefore,  increase  the  uric- 
acid  excretion  by  2.4  grams,  m^^ing  in  all  nearly  3  grams  per  day  of 
uric  acid.  The  actual  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is,  however, 
not  more  than  half  this  required  amount,  showing  that  the  purines 
either  had  not  been  absorbed,  or  that  tliey  had  been  retained,  or  that 
they  had  been  destroyed.  This  fact  of  the  destruction  of  uric  acid  in 
the  human  body  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  experiment  of  Tay- 
lor and  Rose,  For  three  days  the  subject  was  on  a  purine-free  diet,  con- 
sisting of  milk,  eggs,  starch  and  sugar;  then  for  three  days  a  part  of  the 
total  nitrogen,  10  grams  per  day,  was  substituted  in  the  form  of  sweet- 
breads, so  that  of  the  10  grams,  7  grams  were  in  egg  and  milk  and  3 
grams  in  the  sweetbreads;  for  the  next  four  days,  six  grams  of  nitrogen 
of  the  eggs  and  milk  were  replaced  by  sweetbread  nitrogen;  and  for 
the  next  four  days  the  purine-free  diet»  containing  10  grams  of  nitro- 
gen, was  restored. 
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lilt  p.Tiod 
^U^Ill^-f^eediet 

toll  period 

3rd  [letinti 

4(h  (feriofl 
Purine- fire  diet 

Total  urinary  N  , 

I  rt^a  N  and  XH^ 

rrpotinine   N 

Purine  N   (Totel) 

LVic  acid  N 

8.9 

7.S 
0.58 

o.n 

0.09 
0.91 

8J 

7.1 

0.55 

0.17 

0J4 

0.98 

9.1 

7.1 

0.56 

0.26 

0.24 

LIS 

8.8 
7.05 

0.47 

OJO 
0.07 

Remuinder  N    .♦..,...* 

LIS 

The  intake  of  purine  N  in  the  2d  period  was  0.17  and  in  the  3d,  0.34 
grams  per  day.  The  inerease  in  uric  acid  excreted  accounted  for  less 
than  half  of  that  ingested.  The  purine  base  N  in  the  urine  remained 
constant.  That  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  purine  nitrogen  is 
eilher  not  absorbed,  or  else  is  retained  or  destroyed,  is  shown  by 
Weintraud,  who  calculated  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  which  was 
excreted  after  a  nuclein  diet  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  more  tlian 
one -fifth  of  the  amount  computed  that  there  should  be  from  the 
increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  excretion. 

Time  of  excretion.  The  study  of  the  outpuc  of  uric  acid  from  hour 
to  hour  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  very  curious  and  unexpected 
facts.  Hopkins  and  Hope  found  that  taking  food,  even  when  it  was  free 
from  nuclein,  led  in  an  hour  or  two  to  a  great  increase  in  uric  acid 
excretion,  which  was  at  a  maximum  3-4  hours  after  the  meal,  while  the 
urea  maximum  was  about  6-7  hours  after  eating.  After  fasting  6 
hours  a  meal  of  bread  and  potatoes  was  eaten  at  1 :  30  and  the  urea  and 
uric  acid  measured  in  the  urine  each  hour. 


Time 

UrBjt— RTiinft 

tJric  odd— mgB 

10— 11 

LOT 

26 

11—12 

L13 

27 

12—1   P.M. 

1.07 

24 

l--'2  (meal) 

0.64 

21 

2-3 

1,12 

22 

S— 4 

1.16 

38 

4—5 

0.84 

40 

6—0 

1.16 

56 

6—7 

1.20 

39 

7—8 

IJT 

30 

8—9 

1.47 

33 

9—10 

IM 

24 

10—11 

1.83 

23 

These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Smetanka,  who  showed  tliH 
eating  purine-free  meat  and  even  carbohydrates  causes,  2-3  hours  later, 
a  marked  increase  in  uric  acid  excretion.  This  increase  is  not  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  the  uric  acid  excretion  which  occurs  even  in  fasting, 
the  morning  excretion  beinp:  always  greater  than  the  afternoon,  as  in 
the  experiment  following  from  Smetanka: 
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Time 

WbeafaDling 

6—7  P.M. 

9.6 

7—8 

11.7 

8— » 

12.2 

ft— 10 

11.6 

10— u 

10.7 

11—12 

10.5 

12—1  A.M. 

lO.d 

1—2 

11.4 

2—3 

lU 

3—4 

UJ 

4—6 

13.6 

6—6 

12.9 

Hou^T  ExcsirrioN  of  Ueio  Acid  in  Mo8. 

\Vb«D  Kt  9p  M. 

830  If  r^ui«  uf  CASisln 

10.2 

0.7 

M 

9.7 

17.9 

19J 

19.7 

10.2 

19.2 

17.5 

17.6 

17.5 


Increaie 


7.2 
9.2 
8.6 
7.8 
7.5 
6.8 
4.0 
4.6 


Total        54.7  tnga. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase!  It  cannot  come  from  the  diet. 
It  might  come  from  syntliesized  uric  acid,  but  Smetanka  believes  that 
it  comes,  as  J\Iare(;  thought  in  1887,  from  the  work  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  glands.  It  would  seem  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  due 
to  a  reabsorption  of  uric  acid  precursors  from  the  intestine,  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  bacteria  there  and  the  increased  blood  supply, 
causing  an  increased  reabsorption  when  digestion  begins. 

Endogenous  uric  acid.  But  by  cutting  the  nucleins  completely  out 
of  the  food,  or  by  starving,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppress  the  uric  acid 
excretion  entirely.  There  is  still  excreted  about  .3-.5  gram  uric  acid 
per  day.  The  amount  varies  in  different  individuals.  This  residual 
uric  acid  evidently  must  have  its  origin  either  in  the  body  tissues  or 
else  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Since  there 
is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  nuclei  of  the  body  cells  are  undergoing 
metabolism,  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  uric  acid  takes  its  origin, 
largely  at  least,  from  the  nucleins  of  the  tissue  nuclei,  and  the  bacteria 
of  the  intestine  are  not  supposed  to  play  any  important  part  in  its 
formation.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  uric  acid  excretion,  which 
accompanies  the  activity  of  the  intestine,  an  increase  just  noted,  wouhJ 
make  a  careful  investigation  of  this  possible  source  of  uric  acid  desirable. 
The  uric  acid  which  is  still  produced  in  the  body  after  the  nucleins 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  foods  is  called  endogenous  uric  acid,  meaning 
formed,  or  generated,  within, 

Variatimi  with  disease.  The  endogenous  uric  acid  wiU  be,  then,  an 
indication  of  the  nuclear  metabolism  of  the  body  and  may  be  expected 
to  mcrease  when  that  catabolism  increases,  and  to  decrease  when  it 
decreases.  Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  the  uric  acid  would  increase 
during  embryonic  development,  or  during  growth,  when  much  nuclear 
material  is  being  formed.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  excre- 
tion of  uric  acid  per  gram  body  weight  from  pregnant  women,  and  also 
from  children  at  different  ages.    The  per  cent,  of  uric  acid  nitrogen  in 
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the  urine,  computed  on  the  total  nitrogen,  is  also  greater  at  this  time, 
showing  that  the  nuclear  metabolism  is  greater  relative  to  other  metab- 
olisms. 

In  diseases  involving  tissue  decomposition  uric  acid  excretion  is  also 
increased.  Thus  after  the  crisis  in  pneumonia,  when  the  ejtudate  of 
the  lungs  containing  a  large  amount  of  leucocytes  is  being  digested  by 
autolysis  and  reabsorbed,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  uric  acid  excretion. 
A  similar  increase  is  seen  in  leuciemia  (leucoeythemia),  a  disease  in 
which  the  number  of  white  blood  cells  is  much  increased  above  the  nor- 
mal and  their  decomposition  is  probably  greater  than  the  normal 
amount.  After  extensive  burns  of  the  skin  causing  marked  destruction 
of  tissues  and  their  reabsorption,  there  is,  similarly,  an  increase  of 
uric  acid. 

Source  of  the  endogenous  acid.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  are 
the  steps,  what  the  processes  and  in  what  organs  the  endogenous  acid 
is  produced.  The  first  steps  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  were  taken 
by  Marer^and  Horbaczewski.  The  latter  first  succeeded  in  deriving  uric 
acid  from  a  mammalian  tissue  by  autolysis.  By  grinding  dog's  spleen 
in  a  meat  chopper  and  then  with  sand,  mixing  the  spleen  pulp  with 
blood  well  aerated  and  kept  at  body  temperature,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  uric  acid  was  formed  from  some  elements  of  the  tissue  or  from 
nucleic  acid  added  to  the  pulp. 

From  these  experiments  Horbaczewski  concluded  that  uric  acid  was 
produced  by  the  oxidative  decomposition  of  the  body  nucleins.  Of  the 
various  cells  of  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  the  leucocytes  or 
white  cells  of  the  blood  were  those  most  obviously  disintegrating,  Hor- 
baczewski suggested  that  most  of  the  uric  acid,  namely,  that  following 
digestion,  pneumonia,  leucoeythemia,  came  from  the  nucleins  of  these 
cells  and  the  uric  acid  excretion  was  an  index  mainly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, of  leucocytic  decomposition.  He  suggested,  also,  that  the  rise  in 
uric  acid  following  nuclein  ingestion  was  not  due  to  the  direct  trans- 
formation of  nucleins  of  the  food  into  uric  acid,  but  was  an  indirect 
result  of  the  digestive  Icucocytosis  and  decomposition.  Subsequent  re- 
search  has  shown  this  view  not  to  be  strictly  true.  Leucocytosis  may 
occur  for  a  short  period  without  an  increase  in  uric  acid,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  a  long  continued  leueocytosis,  involving  as  it  does  an 
increased  decomposition  of  leucocytes,  always  increases  uric  acid.  Jhe 
parallelism  is  between  the  amount  of  leucocytic  decomposition  and  uric 
acid  excretion,  not  between  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  and 
uric  acid  excretion. 

Further  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  nucleic 
acid  in  the  body  has  led  to  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  various 
steps  in  its  formation  in  mammals.    There  are  In  nearly  all  cells,  and 
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possibly  in  all  cells,  autolytic  or  endocellular  enzymes,  or  nucleases, 
wliicli  decompose  nucleic  acid  into  its  various  constituents.  The  decom- 
position of  the  nucleic  acid  may  occur  in  various  ways,  1.  There  may 
be  a  cleavage  into  mono-nucleotides,  such  as  guanylic  acid.  This  acid 
consists  of  guanine,  d-ribose  and  ortho-phosphoric  acid.  Such  nucleases 
exist  probably  in  yeast  where  guanylic  acid  and  adenosine  have  been 
found.  They  occur  also  in  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  (Jones).  The 
enzyme  which  thus  splits  nucleic  acid  into  horizontal  slices,  as  it  were,  is 
called  polynucleotidase.  2.  A  second  nuclease,  phosphonuclease,  ^lits 
off  phosphoric  acid  either  from  the  mono-  or  polynucleic  acids,  leaving 
the  nuclein  base  and  the  carbohydrate  united  as  they  are  in  guanosine 
and  adenosine.  3.  Still  another  cleavage  separates  the  nuclein  bases 
from  tlie  molecule,  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  joined  to  the  carbo- 
hydrate radicle. 

These  various  cleavages  appear  in  the  autolysis  of  different  cells 
and  are  believed  to  be  due  to  different  nucleases.  At  any  rate  the 
purine  bases  are  set  free  in  most  autolyses.  Before  being  set  free,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  oxidized  or  dearaidized  and  then  split  free  from  the 
sugar.  Thus  in  some  organs  during  autolysis  guanine  is  not  set  free  as 
such,  but  as  xanthine  by  an  hydrolysis  as  follows: 


HN— C  =  0 

I       ' 

NH  — 0    C— NH 

JiX„> 

Guanine. 


H,0 


-f  (Guanaae.) 


CH 


HN— 0  =  0 

0  — C     G— NH 

XaB  thine. 


CH 


+  NH, 


Adenine  may  be  converted  into  hypoxanthine  by  hydrolysis  by  adenase 
and  tht^n  by  oxidation  to  xanthine.  The  xanthine  may  then,  if  oxygen  i? 
present,  be  converted  by  oxidation  through  the  agency  of  the  ferment 
2«nthineoxidase  to  uric  acid. 


'T  =  C— KH^        HN— C  =  NH 


HN— C  — 0 


lie     C— NH  —  HC    0  — NH  -j-  H  0  +  (AdeoMe.)  -^  HC    O— NH     +  NH 

Hypoxanthine. 


iCH 


N 
Adenine. 


Imlde  form. 


HN-^C^O 


Hypoxan  thine. 


NH  -j-  O  -(-  (Hypoxantbinooxidaae 
^CH 


HN  — C  =  0 

.)— oi      C  — NH 


Xantbino, 
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HN  — C  =  0 

OO      C  — NH 

XnTjtJiine. 


-1-0^-    (Xanthinoxidflse.)  = 


cn 


I    ' 

DC     C  — NH 

I    11      -- 

N-^  — XH 


HN 
Uric  ncid 


The  following  list  of  enzymes  concerned  in  nucleic  acid  decomposi- 
tion has  been  given  by  Jones  and  Amberg: 

1,  PliosplintHK-lunse.  6, 

2.  Purine  nuoleaae.  7. 
3;  GuauQgjne  desamtdase.  8. 
4.  AdcnoBine  desamidase.  9. 
6.   Adenase,  10. 


Cuanase. 

Xantho&in  hydrolase, 

iBoaine  hydrt>laBe. 

Xantliinoxidase. 

UrJcase. 


The  phosphonuelease  splits  of!  phosphoric  acid  from  nucleic  acid ;  while 
the  purine  nuclease  splits  oiT  the  purines,  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
sugar  group  united.  Tiiis  is  quite  similar  to  the  splitting  of  raffinose  by 
the  two  enzymes  emulsin  and  invertin.  Raffinose  is  fructose- glucose* 
galactose.  Invertin  splits  oiT  fructose,  leaving  raelibiose,  or  glucose- 
galactose.  Emulsin  splits  off  galactose,  leaving  saccharose.  By  the 
action  of  these  various  enzymes  uric  acid  will  be  formed  from  the  catab- 
olized  nucleic  acid. 

The  distribution  of  these  various  enzymes  in  different  organs  differs 
in  different  animals.  They  are  found,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas  and  thymus.  It  is,  on  the  w^iole. 
probable  that  some  members  of  the  group  of  enzymes  are  found  in  all 
tissues  of  the  body,  since  the  partial  destruction  of  nucleic  acid  and  the 
conversion  of  guanine  and  adenine  in  their  nucleic  acids  to  hypoxan- 
thine  and  xanthine  on  autolysis  appears  to  be  a  very  common,  if  not  a 
universal  phenomenon.  The  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  various  enzjnnes  in  different  organs  in  vitro  is  subject  to 
various  sources  of  error.  Thus  there  may  be  inhibitory  substances 
present,  or  the  enzymes  may  be  present  at  times  but  not  at  others,  or 
diet  may  play  a  part  in  their  appearance.  The  statements  in  the  litera- 
ture are,  therefore,  in  part  contradictory.  Negative  evidence  is  not 
worth  a  great  deal.  Wells  has  compiled  the  results  and  from  his  state- 
ment the  following  excerpt  has  been  made : 

1.  Nuclease.    Present  in  all  cells  investigated. 

2.  Adenase.  Present  in  all  cells  and  tissues  examined,  including 
bacteria,  except  human  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  kidney  and  lung,  the 
human  fetus  of  three  months,  tissues  of  the  fetal  dog  until  birth. 

3.  Guanase.  Present  in  tissues  and  cells  investigated,  except  human 
spleen,  spleen  and  liver  of  the  pig  and  the  pancreas  of  the  dog. 

4.  Xanthine-oxidase.  Present  in  the  spleens  of  dogs,  ox,  horse,  but 
absent  from  the  spleen  of  man  and  the  pig;  present  in  the  liver  of 
men,  cows,  pig,  rabbit,  mi  possibly  the  dogj  present  in  bovine  muscle. 
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intestine  and  lung,  but  not  in  the  thymus  and  blood  of  cattle,  nor  in 
the  lungs,  pig's  pancreas,  dog's  pancreas  and  human  placenta.  It  is 
lacking  in  the  chief  human  tissues  except  the  liver. 

Destruction  of  uric  acid.  Uricolysis.  Uric  acid  is  an  easily  oxidized 
and  hydrotyzed  subslance.  It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  whai 
appears  in  the  urine  is  only  that  portion  whicli  lias  escaped  destruction. 
By  oxidation  allantoice  is  easily  formed  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
substances  formed  in  the  bodies  of  most  mammalia  as  a  result  of  uri- 
colysis. The  human  body  alone  and  that  of  the  chimpanzee  appears  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  destroying  uric  acid.  If  uric  acid  is  gi\^en  by 
the  mouth  only  a  small  portion  of  it  reappears  in  the  urine  as  such. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  renjainder  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  tissues,  but  it  now  seems  more  probable  either  that  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  bacteria  in  the  intestine  or  not  absorbed.  Its  fate  is 
unknown.  In  most  of  the  mammalia  the  purines  are  excreted  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  allantoine,  urie  acid  is  the  next  most  important  substance 
and  the  bases  are  excreted  in  very  small  amount ;  but  in  other  mammals 
the  bases  may,  at  times,  surpass  the  uric  acid  excretion.  In  human 
beings,  as  has  been  said,  all  observers  except  Croftan  have  failed 
to  find  any  uricolysis  by  the  extracts  of  human  organs  and  allantoine  is 
present  in  such  small  amounts  in  human  urine  that  the  opinion  is 
generally  accepted  that  human  tissues  have  lost  the  power  of  destroying 
uric  acid.  On  the  other  hand  allantoine.  taken  by  human  beings  by  the 
mouth,  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  urine  (Minkowski). 

This  destruction  of  uric  acid  is  brought  to  pass  chiefly  in  the  liver 
or  kidneys,  which  contain  in  mammals  except  man  and  the  primates  a 
uric  acid-destroying  enzyme  or  uricoljiic  enzyme,  called  uricase. 

The  first  thorough  study  of  the  destruction  of  uric  acid  was  made 
by  Croftan,  who  found  that  urie  acid  is  destroyed  chiefly  in  the  liver  by 
eamivora,  in  the  kidney  by  herbivora,  and  by  both  these  organs  in 
omnivorous  animals,  men  and  pigs.  He  succeeded  in  isolating  a  sub- 
stance from  these  organs,  an  albumose-like  body  and  a  nuclein,  which 
were  inert  when  separate,  but  wliich  were  actively  uricolytic  when 
united.  His  results  have  been  criticised  by  various  workers  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
by  alkali  and  air  alone,  but  in  view  of  his  controls  the  criticism  appears 
to  the  author  to  be  unfounded  and  subsequent  investigations  have  con- 
firmed nearly  all  of  his  findings.  According  to  Schittenhelm  and 
Wells,  human  liver  does  not  contain  uricase.  It  has  been  found  in  mon- 
key's liver,  but  not  in  that  of  the  chimpanzee.  Croftan 's  positive  find- 
ing of  uricase  in  human  liver  remains,  as  yet,  unexplained.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  under  different  conditions  of  disease,  or  possibly  of  diet,  tb< 
uricase  may  vary  in  amount 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  Croftan  in  the  destruction  of 
uric  acid  by  the  ground-up  dried  organs  after  they  had  been  extracted 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  uric  acid  was  dissolved  in  weak  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  organ  powders  were  suspended  in  this  and  a  stream 
of  air  passed  through. 


• 

Anlmml 

On^an 

Flwk  1. 
Urio  Mid  de- 
termined mt  oDce 

Fkik  3, 
Dotted  and  then 
4fl  hour*  at  38^ 

Plwk8. 
Not  boiled  at 

«8boart 
Losfl  percent 

Dog 

Liver 

0.327 

0.325 

0.225 

3LI 

Kidney 

0.319 

0.319 

0.312 

2.4 

Myack 

0.330 

0.326 

0.303 

8.2 

Blood 

0.321 

0.317 

0.313 

2.5 

Spleen 

0.327 

0.320 

0.319 

2.4 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Schittenhelm,  Wiechowski  and 
other  observers. 

Chemistry  of  the  destruction  of  uric  acid,  AllcLutoine.  In  most 
mammals  allantoine  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  Certainly 
in  the  dog  all  of  the  uric  acid  appeal^  to  go  into  allantoine^  but  whether 
this  is  always  the  case  in  other  mammals  or  not  is  very  doubtful.  In 
most  experiments  in  which  uric  acid  has  been  ingested  or  injected  only 
a  portion  of  the  uric  acid  thus  ingested  has  been  recovered  as  allantoine. 
What  becomes  of  the  rest  is  unknown.  In  human  beings  the  allantoine  is 
not  increased  by  uric  acid  ingestion  or  injection,  but  the  uric  acid  is  in 
part  excreted  as  such.  In  fowls  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Ascoli  that 
certainly  a  portion  of  uric  acid  is  hydrolyzed  in  the  liver  to  form 
dialuric  acid,  as  shown  on  page  736,  Perhaps  this  happens  in  other 
animals.    This  question  must  be  left  for  further  investigation. 

According  to  Sundwik,  the  oxidation  to  allantoine  by  permanganate 
probably  goes  through  uroxanic  acid  as  follows: 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

00        C-NH     -f    HOfl     +    0 — ►00        C(OH)NH -j-    NaOH •- 

I     I    >  I     I       >«» 

NH— C— NH  NH— CfOH)  NH 

Uric  acid.  Intermediate  form. 
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I      /^ 

NH— C{OH)NH 
Uroxaoie  acid 
(sodium  salt). 


NH^ 


by  acid 


oh 
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CO— NH 

!      \co 


+    CO, 


NH— CH— NH 
Allantoine. 
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The  oxidation  in  dogs  and  other  mammak  may  follow  a  similar 
course, 

Disirihution  of  nitrogen  hetween  different  purine  bodies  in  different 
mammalia.  In  most  of  tlie  mammalia  79-98  per  cent,  of  the  uric  acid 
formed  in  the  body  is  converted  into  allantoine.  In  man  80-100  per 
cent,  appears  to  escape  destruction.  The  proportion  of  uric  acid  and 
bases  also  varies  widely.  The  following  table,  taken  from  Hunter  and 
Givens'  work,  illustrates  this  variability  in  different  mammalia.  The 
figures  under  total  purine  nitrogen  are  simply  average  figures  added 
from  their  other  tables  to  give  some  idea  of  the  total  nitrogen  appear- 
ing per  day  in  the  form  of  purines,  including  allantoine.  This  total  is 
very  variable  and  depends  in  part  on  diet,  since  many  vegetables  con- 
tain allantoine. 


0rd«r8  and  Bpecles 

nliragetj  — 

Por  cent,  of  purine-nlliintolne  ntirogen 

UrkolTtic 
index 

Pnritle 

AllHfltoTnfl 

Uric  aeid 

BBt4U 

CocfflcicDt 

Marsupiaiiii 

Oposaum 

Rodentia 

Rabbit 

Guinea   pig. . 

Rat 

0.04 

0.2-0.0 

1-0 

8.0 

1.6 

0.3 

0.25 

0.1-0.3 

0.15 

0.045 

0.2 

76.0 

91.0 

93.7 

64.0 
81.0 
02.1 
88.0 
92.3 

92.8 

9tJ.9 

07.1 

1        05.0 

66.0 

2.0 

19.0 

0.0 
3.7 

16.0 
7.0 
7.3 

12.0 

1.8 

5.4 
1.9 
1.9 
2.6 

8.0 

00.0 

6.0 

3.0 
2.7 

20.0 

12.0 

0.7 

0.5 

5.8 

2.0 
L2 

L3 
1.8 

20.0 

8.0 

79 

05 
94 
96 

80 
92 
93 

88 
98 

95 
08 
98 
97 

89 
0 
2 

4.1 

26,0 
27.0 
37.0 

UnguJAtA 

Sheep 

Goat. 

8.a 

17.0 

Cow...    .... 

Horse 

^      V« 

Carnivora 

Rri  ccoon 

Badger ,..,... 
Dog 

IS.O 

3J 

12.0 

16.0 
28.0 
20.0 

Coyote 

Primates 

Monki'y .... 
Cliimpanzee.  . 
Man 

23.0 
4*5 
2.5 

The  foregoing  table  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
purine  metabolism  of  man  and  the  chimpanzee.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  monkey  and  some  other  mammalia  the  proportion  of 
purine  base  nitrogen  may  be  larger  than  that  of  uric  acid.  The  fact  that 
in  man  uric  acid  is  so  much  greater  than  the  allantoine  has  led  to  thej 
conclusion  that  man  has  no  power  of  destroying  uric  acid,  and  this  ?8 
in  Harmony  with  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  uricase  from  his  tissues. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  small  purine  coefficient  arou.ses  the  sris- 
picion  that  some  of  his  purine  catabolisra  is  represented  in  othc  form?? 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  question  whether  man  does  or  does  not  destroy  uri(J 
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acid  or  other  purines  caimot  be  said  to  be  definitely  settled.  The  purine 
coefficient  in  the  above  table  represents  the  milligrams  of  purine- 
allantoine  nitrogen  secreted  per  day  per  kilo  body  weight; 
the  uricolytic  index  is  the  ratio  of  allantoine  nitrogen  to  the  sura 
of  allantoine  and  uric  acid  nitrogen  only.  '*  It  is  taken  as  the 
measure  ol  the  animal  *s  capacity  to  oxidize  uric  acid  arising  interme- 
diarily," 

With  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  uric  acid  we  have  not,  by  any 
means,  exhausted  tbe  subject.  Uric  acid  is  but  one  of  the  purines, 
purines  are  important  constituents  of  the  most  important  constituent  of 
living  matter,  namely,  the  chromatin  of  tlic  cell  nuclei.  The  very  preg- 
nant question  remains  behinil,  namely,  can  the  animal  organism  make  its 
purines  from  other  nitrogenous  material  of  a  non-protein  kind,  or  must 
it  depend  entirely  on  purine  materials  in  the  food?  If  it  does  make 
purine  from  amino-aeids,  why  may  not  some  of  the  uric  acid  have  this 
origin!  Wliy  must  it  be  formed  altogether  from  the  nucleins  of  the  food 
or  from  those  of  the  body  cells?  The  question  thus  raised  is  susceptible 
of  but  partial  answer  at  this  time,  A  recent  observation  of  Taylor  and 
Rose,  in  which  a  man  on  a  purinc-free,  egg,  starch  and  sugar  diet  in- 
creased the  nitrogen  intake  from  about  6  to  40  grams  of  nitrogen  per 
day  with  an  accompanying  increase  of  uric  acid  excretion  from 
about  0.3  to  0.82  gram  per  day  would  indicate  that  the  uric  acid  of 
the  urine  may  be  synthesized  in  part  from  non-purine  precursors. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  rise  may  be  due  to  a  stimulated  nuclein 
cataholism. 

Synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  hirds  and  reptiles.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sauropsida,  the  birds  and  reptiles,  are  able  to  form  purines  and 
uric  acid  from  non-purine  forerunners.  Thus,  if  they  be  fed  on  proteins 
poor  in  nuclein,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitrogen  appears  in  the 
urine  in  tlie  form  of  uric  acid.  Similarly,  if  their  livers  be  perfused 
with  blood  containing  various  amino-acids,  uric  acid  is  formed.  They 
convert  ammonium  lactate  into  uric  acid.  Purine  synthesis  is  for  them 
very  easy  of  accomplishment.  Moreover  all  the  invertebrates,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  examined,  are  found  to  secrete  their  nitrogen  largely 
in  the  form  of  purine  nitrogen.  They  must  manufacture  their  uric  acid 
also  from  non-purincs.  All  plants  have  this  power.  Assuredly  so 
greneral  a  property  of  living  matter  is  not  lacking  in  the  mammals.  All 
mammals  live  during  the  first  months  of  life  chiefly  on  milk,  which  is 
almost  free  from  purines,  and  at  this  very  time  they  are  manufacturing 
and  catabolizing  nucleins  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  the  developing  bird*3 
egg  the  porine-free  proteins  of  tlie  yolk  and  white  are  in  part  con- 
verted rapidly  into  nucleic  acid. 

The  power  of  synthesizing  purines  from  non  purine  precursors  ap- 
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pears,  therefore,  to  be  a  universal  attribute  of  living  cells.    It  is  not  at 

all  probable  that  this  power  is  lost  in  the  adult  mammalia,  for  no  evi- 
dence has  thus  far  been  obtained  that  purines  are  necessary  in  the  food 
to  make  good  purine  waste.  With  the  mammalian  organism  having  this 
power  of  synthesis  of  purines  which  are  converted  so  readily  by  the 
purine  oxidases  into  uric  acid,  it  would  appear  surprising  if  some  of 
the  uric  acid  was  not  formed  directly  from  purine  thus  produced,  be- 
fore it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  nucleic  acid.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  it  is  so  produced,  and  it  might  he  that  the  synthesis 
took  place  only  in  the  nucleus  of  which  the  membrane  might  permit  the 
passage  inward  of  raw  materials,  but  prevent  the  passage  outward  of 
the  synthesized  purines  before  they  were  incorporated  in  the  chromatin 
or  nuclein.  The  fact  that  the  nuclear  wal!  is,  in  many  cases,  derived 
from  or  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  chromatin,  through  which  the 
purine  must  pass  before  escaping  to  the  cytoplasm,  might  be  a  device 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  uric  acid  to  be  set  free  from  these  purines. 
The  purine  oxidases,  perhaps,  are  in  the  cytoplasm,  rather  than  in  the 
nucleus,  and  so  act  only  on  those  purines  which  escape  from  the 
nucleus. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  what  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  from  which  pyrimidine  and  purine  might  be  formed.  Thia 
matter  has  been  discussed  already  on  page  183.  The  presence  in  the 
sperm  head  of  such  large  amounts  of  the  basic  amino-acids,  bistidine, 
lysine,  and  arginine,  draws  attention  to  these  substances  as  the  possible 
precursors.    Moreover,  arginine  has  guanidine  already  in  its  molecule. 

Not  only  does  the  dog  and  ox  liver  have  the  power  of  destroying 
uric  acid,  but  it  will  also  resynthesize  it  if  the  conditions  are  changed 
(Ascoli  and  Izar).  The  same  fact  is  true  of  the  livers  of  birds,  although 
their  behavior  in  this  respect  appears  to  vary  with  the  diet.  Thus  hens 
fed  in  the  laboratory  resynthesized  uric  acid  without  difficulty  (Izar), 
and  behaved  both  in  regard  to  uricolytic  powers  and  resyntheses  like 
dog's  liver,  whereas  little  resyn thesis  was  obtained  from  the  livers  of 
hens  bought  in  the  market.  Brunton  and  Bokenham  showed  long  since 
that  the  power  of  resyn  thesis  was  lacking  in  livers  of  dogs  which  have 
fasted  72-192  hours;  such  dogs  have  also  a  much-reduced  power  of 
urieolysis,  a  fact  of  importance  in  understanding  the  contradictory 
results  obtained  with  human  Hvers.  If  blood  was  added  which  had  been 
taken  from  a  dog  fed  shortly  before,  the  power  of  synthesis  retumed- 
The  following  protocol  illustrates  this. 
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EXPBBIMENT    TlLUSTBATINO    THE    DEPENDENCE    ON    DiET   OF   UBIO    ACID    DeSTBUCTIOW 
AND  SYNTHESra   BY   Dog'S   LIVEB  : 

160  grams  of  sieved  liver  pulp  of  a  liog  5  days  fasting  plus  1400  c.c.  0.85%  NaCl 
pluB  948.0  mgs.  urlo  acid  in  200  c.c.  Li  CO  (1:90)  solution.  3  days  autolyzed  with 
air  drawn  through  and  then  divided  into  4  equal  parts. 

Uric  acitl  recovered 
A.     Coagulfitrd  im mediately 149.5  mgs. 


Added  100  c.c.  NaCl  solution 

"         "     ■•    defibrmaled  blood  of 

dog  fasting  72  hours ^. .  . . 

Added  100  c.c.  defibrinated  blood  of 

dog  fed  12  hours  before  


then 

72  hours 
autolysii 
under  CO. 


147-3 


164.3 


226.22 


It  will  be  seen  that  under  CO.  the  autolysis  for  72  hours  caused  no 
reformation  of  uric  acid  except  when  blood  had  been  added  from  a  fed 
dog.    The  uric  acid  increased  in  this  case  77  mgs. 

UBIC01.Y81S    AND   ReQENEBATION   OF  UllC   AciD   IN   THE   LtVERS  OF   HeXS,   GeESE   AND 

Turkeys. 


TO  per  ciMH, 

,   Uric  acid  fonod 

tJrfc  odd  found 

Liver  of 

aibved  liver 

Honri 

Adfled  nric 

afri't  72  hours 

alter  «  further  7% 

pulp 

faAtlug 

Acid— mgs. 

autolysis  aoder 

bours  flQtoljraia 

c.  c. 

«ir 

ander  COj 

Hen       1 

180 

3 

441 

60.2 

322.8 

2 

IGO 

48 

u 

* 

223.4 

242.4 

3 

190 

72 

*t 

210.3           1 

334.9 

4 

290 

6 

391.2 

30.2 

314.7 

*'         5 

220 

48 

417.0 

254.6           1 

300.0 

a 

350 

3 

790 

258.4 

635.8 

Turkey  ) 

1250 

10 

640.7 

87.8 

666.1 

*•       2 

1010 

120 

817,4 

752.6 

740.2 

"       3 

1140 

4 

767.2 

136.6 

741.8 

"       4 

1380 

10 

970.1 

188.0 

814.2 

"      6 

1170 

06 

832.1 

654.2 

708.2 

■V.    "       « 

1240 

48 

847.4 

550,2 

622.8 

■fiooae     1 

1430 

10 

811.1 

34.2 

738.8 

r^      2 

1000 

10 

817.4 

168.6 

784.2 

"        S 

1750 

48 

1014.0 

966 

982.2 

4 

1730 

96 

800 

830.0 

804.6 

8 

1540 

48 

1034.0 

802.0 

879.4 

6 

1150 

102 

013 

870.0 

868.0 

These  experiments  show,  first,  that  birds'  livers  have  great  powers 
of  uricolysia  and  this  power  is  enormously  reduced  by  previous  fasting ; 
and,  second,  that  tlie  uric  acid  reappears  if  autolysis  is  continued  for 
72  hours  under  CO,.  If  the  uric  acid  is  really  destroyed,  it  would 
appear  that  when  oxygen  is  present  uric  acid  is  destroyed  or  hydrolyzed 
and  resynthesized  by  reduction  or  when  COj  is  abundant.  The  quantity 
reappearing  is  in  all  cases  proportional  to  that  which  disappears.  The 
resjTi thesis  depends  here,  also,  on  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  thermo- 
labile  en2yme,  and  an  alcohol-soluble,  heat-stable  component  in  the 
liver,  but  this  cof erment  is  not  present  in  the  kidney.    Hen 's  blood  alone 
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destroys  uric  acid  very  fast.  The  ferment  is  not  specific,  that  is  the 
ferment  in  dog's  blood  wOl  act  in  the  case  of  the  hen's  liver.  A 
further  investigation  showed  that  in  the  presence  of  COj  liver  forms 
uric  acid  out  of  dialuric  acid  and  urea.  On  the  other  hand  lactic, 
paralactic,  tartronie,  acrylic,  oxalic,  raesoxalic  acids  or  their  salts  caused 
no  uric  acid  formation.  Allantoine  had  no  effect.  Izar  was  unable  to 
isolate  the  intermediary  substance.  It  would  seem  probable  from  these 
observations  that  the  liver  decomposed  uric  acid  to  dialuric  acid  and 
urea  and  resynthesized  them  under  conditions  of  reduction  and  possibly 
of  a  change  in  reaction  due  to  the  COj.  Recent  work  makes  these  results 
doubtful. 


NH— C  ^  O 

0-=C       C 


HOH 


NH— C  =  0 
Dialuric  acid. 


NH 
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J>CO 

mi 
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Urea. 


NH— C  =  0 


NH 


— ^^ 


CO 


Uric  acid 


Allantoine. — C^HeN^Oi,  Allantoine  is  the  diureide  of  glyoxylic  acid. 
This  acid  will  unite  with  urea  through  each  of  its  hydroxy!  groups  to 
form  a  diureide  according  to  the  following  equation  t 


CO 
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Utco. 
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HO^C  ^  0 
Glyoxylic  acid. 


H  N 


CO 

I 
H,N 
Urea. 


NH_^H— NH— CO— NH 

I         1 
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I         I 
NH— 0  =  0 
Allantoine. 


+  3H,0 


Boiling  with  alkalies  decomposes  it  by  hydrolysis  into  urea  and 
glyoxylic  acid. 

Allantoine  is  easily  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with 
lead  peroxide  and  the  allantoine  of  the  urine  arises  certainly  in  part 
from  the  oxidative  decomposition  of  the  purines  as  already  discussed. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 

By  boiling  water  allantoine  is  hydrolyzed  into  urea  and  allanturic 
acid  as  follows: 


NH— CH— NH— CO— NH 
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I 

OC       I 

I     I 

NH— CO 

AllBntoine. 


HO 


NH— CH— OH 

I         t 
00        I  + 

I    I 

NH— CO 

Allanturic  acid. 


H^N---CO— NH^ 


Urea. 


If  allanturic  acid  is  reduced  it  yields  hydantoine,  C^^NaOj,  which 
when  hydrolyzed  goes  over  into  hydantoic  acid  (glycol  uric  acid)  and 
finally  to  glycocoll  and  ammonium  carbonate. 
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Allanturic  acid* 
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Hydantoine. 
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NH^— CO— NH— CH  — COOH     —^ 
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Hjdantpoic  acid. 


GlycocolL 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ring  in  hydantoine,  except  for  the  double 
bonds,  is  the  imidazole  ring.  AHantoiDe  is  thus  related  to  the  base 
histidine.  It  is  also  related  to  cyanuric  acid,  CaHgNaO.^.  AUantoine 
crystallizes  from  urine  in  sheafs  of  plate-like  crystals,  but  when  pure  in 
clumps  of  prisms,  m.p.  231-232. 

AUantoine  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  and  carnivo- 
rous animals;  in  calves*,  cows*  and  sheep  urine  and  in  that  of  the  dog,  cat 
and  monkey.  It  was  first  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  calf,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  not  found  in  the  urine  of  human  adults,  except  that  it 
has  been,  at  times,  found  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  and  nursing  women. 
It  is  said  to  occur,  however,  in  the  urine  of  children  in  the  first  week  of 
life.  Human  adults  are  said  to  be  able  to  destroy  allantoine  taken  by 
the  mouth,  but  tlie  lower  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and  the  carnivora, 
are  not  able  to  do  so,  nor  can  a  young  child.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
human  adults  really  have  the  power  of  destroying  the  substance. 

In  the  lower  animals  and  monkeys  allantoine  appears  to  be  a  ter- 
minal product  of  the  purine  metabolism  and  allantoine,  given  by  the 
mouth,  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine.  In  man,  however,  allantoine 
taken  by  the  mouth  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  urine  (Minkowski). 
It  is  apparently  oxidized  but  the  products  of  its  oxidation  have  not  been 
found.  It  is  possible  that  the  destruction  occurs  in  the  intestine.  Allan- 
toine may  be  prepared  from  the  urine  of  cows  which  secrete  20-30  grams 
a  day.  The  method  for  its  quantitative  separation  from  the  urine  ia 
complicated  and  described  on  page  970. 

Since  purines  are  found  in  plants  as  well  as  animals  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  as  showing  how  closely  similar  the  chemical  processes  are  in  the 
two  divisions  of  the  living  kingdom,  that  allantoine  is  also  found  there. 
It  occurs  in  sprouting  wheat  seedlings  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  bruise- 
wort  or  slippery  root,  Symphytium  officinale. 

Hippuric  acid. — This  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, such  as  horses  or  cows,  in  large  amount,  but  only  about  .7  gram 
per  day  occurs  in  human  urine.    It  is  of  especial  interest  because,  unlike 
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all  the  substances  discussed  hitherto^  it  represents  one  of  the  chemical 
methods  of  defense  of  the  organism  against  toxic  substances  and  is 
formed  in  the  kidney  itself,  or  at  least  part  of  it  is.  From  both  these 
points  of  view  it  will  well  repay  a  careful  study.  The  name  connects  it 
with  horse  urine.  (Gr.  hippos,  horse;  and  ouron,  urine.) 
Chemistry.    Hippuric  acid  is  benzoyLglycin,  CaHgNOj, 

0 


H<1 


NH— CH^—COOH 


CH 

II 
CH 

nippuric  add. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalies,  by  bacterial  action,  by  boiling 
acids,  or  by  an  enzyme  of  the  kidney  (histozym^e)  into  glycocoll  and 
benzoic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  fragile,  rhombic,  foiip-sided  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  600  parts  of  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot,  readily 
in  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether,  but  readily  in  acetic  ester ;  but  which  are 
not  soluble  in  benzene,  petroleum  ether  or  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
melting  point  is  190.2**  (187.5°?)  and  by  farther  heating  the  crystals 
form  a  red  mass,  which  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  an  odor  of 
hay  and  then  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  benzoic  acid.  Hippuric  acid  may 
be  recognized  by  the  odor  of  nitro-benzene  obtained  on  evaporating  it 
with  nitric  acid  and  heating  the  residue,  a  reaction  given  also  by  benzoic 
acid.  It  is  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid  by  the  insolubility  of  hip- 
puric acid  in  petroleum  ether.  The  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  salts  are 
soluble  in  water:  the  silver  salt  is  less  readily  soluble. 

Occurrefice,  Ilippuric  acid  occurs,  not  only  in  the  urine  of  cows, 
horses,  pachyderms,  carnivora  and  man;  it  has  been- found  in  the  sweat 
after  heavy  doses  of  benzoic  acid;  in  the  urine  of  turtles  and  some 
insects;  but  not  in  bird's  urine.  In  the  urine  of  birds  one  finds  in  place 
of  hippuric  acid  ornithtiric  acid,  a  compound  of  benzoic  acid  with 
diamino-valerianic  acid,  or  ornithine,  CaHi^NaOs,  in  place  of  glycocolL 
It  is  said  by  Baumann  that  hippuric  acid  completely  disappears  from 
dog 's  urine  if  there  is  no  putrefaction  in  the  intestine. 

Amount.  The  amount  contained  in  the  urine  varies  with  the  diet 
On  a  diet  containing  much  fruit  or  vegetables  the  excretion  by  human 
beings  may  rise  to  two  grams  a  day.  Herbivorous  animals  excrete  a 
great  deal  more  than  carnivorous.  Its  variation  in  disease  has  not  yet 
been  studied. 

Origin,  The  wide  variation  of  the  excretion  with  the  diet  indicatei 
at  once  that  part  at  least  of  the  hippuric  acid  must  be  derived  from  the 
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food  and  this  has  been  conSrmed  by  experiment.  An  increase  in  the 
intake  of  benzoic  acid,  or  of  substances  which  can  form  benzoic  acid  in 
the  body,  causes  a  marked  increase  in  the  hippuric  acid  excreted.  An 
increase  in  glycocoll  intake,  however,  produces  no  change  in  the  output 
of  hippuric  acid.  Glycocoll  is  supplied  by  the  body,  benzoic  acid 
mainly  from  the  foods.  Since  benzoic  acid  is  more  toxic  than  hippuric 
acid,  the  conversion  is  evidently  a  process  of  detoxication,  a  means  of 
defense  of  the  organism  against  poisons.  We  find,  indeed,  that  not  only 
does  the  organism  defend  itself  against  benzoic  acid  by  pairing  it  with 
glycocoll,  but  also  against  other  aromatic  substances,  such  as  phenyl 
acetic  acid,  cresole  and  phenols,  the  same  means  of  defense  is  used.  The 
formation  of  glycoeholic  acid  in  the  bile  may  be  a  similar  process,  since 
cholic  acid  is  decidedly  toxic.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  other  substances  than  glycocoll  may  be  used  for  pairing 
purposes,  namely,  sulphuric  and  glycuronic  acids. 

Toxic  substances  owe  their  toxicity  to  two  peculiarities:  first,  they 
possess  a  large  amount  of  available  potential  energy,  being  generally 
unstable  compounds  which  liberate  energy  on  decomposing;  and,  second, 
they  are  abnormal  substances  not  used  in  the  normal  metabolism  of 
the  cells  in  question.  The  organism  protects  itself  against  such  sub- 
stances in  several  different  ways.  It  may  oxidize  them  and  thus  make 
tJiem  more  stable;  or  by  making  them  unite  with  other  compounds 
which  are  stable  and  inert  they  are  rendered  indifferent  to  the  body.  It 
may  happen  that  oxidation  renders  substances  unstable  rather  than 
more  stable  and  an  organism  may  in  this  way  increase  the  toxicity  of 
substances.  Benzene,  for  example,  which  is  not  very  toxic,  is  converted 
by  oxidation  into  the  toxic  phenol ;  and  some  nitriles,  like  the  propio- 
nitrile,  may  be  oxidized  to  the  lacto-nitrile,  which  is  much  more  re- 
active and  poisonous. 

We  may  take  advantage  of  this  property  of  the  body  of  pairing  some 
of  its  metabolic  substances  with  unstable  toxic  substances  to  study 
the  intermediate  metabolism  of  the  body,  as  will  be  shown  in  discussing 
cysteine  (page  815),  By  giving  a  toxic  substance  there  may  be  com- 
bined with  it,  and  thus  brought  into  the  urine»  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance not  normally  found  there  or  found  in  very  small  amount.  Gly- 
curonic acid  and  cysteine  are  substances  of  this  kind. 

Place  of  origin  of  hippuric  acid.  The  formation  of  hippuric  acid 
from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  is  of  the  general  type  of  amino-acid  con- 
densations, tike  that  of  creatinine,  and  the  ppwer.of  making  such  conden- 
sations is  an  attribute  of  all  living  matter.  The  work  of  Bunge  and 
Schmiedeberg  proves  that  in  the  dog  the  perfused  kidney  can  bring 
about  this  synthesis,  but  in  the  rabbit,  and  probably  other  animals  as 
well,  other  tissues  may  do  it  also  (Salomon).    The  synthesis  depends. 
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like  all  such  syntheses,  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  and  Drecl 
considered  it  to  be  probably  an  oxidation-reduetion  synthesis. 

Source  of  the  hnizoic  add.  We  not  only  take  benzoic  acid  itself  in 
small  amounts  in  fruits  and  berries,  particularly  in  cranberries,  but 
grass  and  vegetables  often  contain  other  aromatic  compounds,  such  as 
quinic  acid,  which  by  digestion,  fermentation  by  bacteria  or  by  OTci- 
dation  yield  benzoic  acid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  fruit  or  vegetable 
diet  increases  the  hippurie  acid  secretion.  Benzoic  acid  or  bonzoates  are 
often  used,  also,  as  preservatives  in  canned  fniit,  catsup,  or  other  food 
products,  and  even  in  milk,  so  that  the  consumption  of  such  preserved 
foods  leads  to  the  consumption  of  benzoic  acid.  But  the  proteins  them- 
selves  may  also,  by  bacterial  decomposition,  give  rise  to  benzoic  acid. 
Thus  phenyl  alanine  by  oxidation  goes  over  into  phenyl  pyruvic  aeid^ 
C«n,.CH,.CO.COOH,  which  by  further  oxidation  is  converted  into" 
phenyl  acetic  acid  and  this  into  phenyl  carbonic  or  benzoic  acid.  It  is 
probable  from  Banmann's  observations  that  this  latter  process  only 
occurs  with  the  intermediation  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  in- 
testine. 

Source  of  the  ghjcocolL  The  question  naturally  arises  how  mucl 
glycocoU  the  body  has  at  its  disposal  to  neutralize  toxic  matters  lik« 
benzoic  acid  and  what  is  the  origin  of  this  glyeoeoll.  Does  it  come  froni' 
the  protein  or  is  it  synthesized  in  the  body?  Concerning  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  glyeoeoll  which  the  body  can  supply  for  purpose^^ 
of  detoxication,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  herbivora  have  quite^ 
remarkable  powers  in  this  respect.  Thus  Ringer  found  tliat  a  goat 
might  take  25  grams  of  benzoic  acid  a  day  and  excrete  it  as  hippunc 
acid.  Magnus-Levy  found  in  sheep  and  rabbits  that  after  ingesting  ben- 
zoic acid  27.8  per  cent,  of  the  urinary  nitrogen  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  hippurie  acid  nitrogen ;  and  Wiechowski  that  50  per  cent,  might  tbus^ 
appear.  There  is  only  a  slight  diminution  in  the  other  nitrogen  con<^ 
stituents  of  the  urine,  except  possibly  a  diminution  in  the  uric  acid 
(Weiss  and  Levin).  This  would  indicate  that  the  glyeoeoll  nitrogen 
was  supplied  in  addition  to  that  which  would  normally  have  been 
eliminated.  In  earnivora,  and  probably  in  man,  the  conditions  appear 
to  be  different.  No  more  glyeoeoll  is  in  them  available  for  pairing  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposition  of  their  body  or  food  pro- 
tein. Ahderhalden,  Gigon  and  Strauss  found  that  in  carnivora.  herbiv* 
ora  and  hens  the  entire  amount  of  glyeoeoll  in  the  whole  body,  exclusive 
of  fat,  feathers  and  intestinal  contents,  was  only  2.33-3.34  per  cent,  of 
the  total  proteins.  This  amount  is  far  too  little  to  admit  of  the  explana* 
tion  that  the  glycocoU  in  herbivora  is  derived  simply  from  the  body  pro- 
teins. It  might  come  in  small  part  from  the  purines  which  may  yield 
glyeoeoll  on  certain  decompositions  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
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glycocoll  is  present  in  considerable  amounts  in  tlie  muscle  of  pec  ten  and 
other  moliusks.  It  would  seem  probable  either  that  glycocoll  is  syn- 
thesized in  the  body  from  ammonia  and  glyoxylic  acid  by  reduction,  or 
else  the  hippuric  acid  may  be  formed  in  part  by  the  benzoic  acid  pairing 
with  other  amino-acids  of  a  longer  carbon  chain,  as  happens  in  birds  in 
ornithuric  acid,  and  these  longer  chains  are  afterwards  partially  oxi- 
dized to  amino-acetic  acid.  The  former  explanation  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  probable,  since  glyoxylic  acid,  or  its  aldehyde,  is  easily  derived 
from  the  carbohydrates  and  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  and,  the  aldehyde 
to  glycocoll  very  probably  occurs  in  the  body,  although  demonstrative 
proof  of  this  has  not  yet  been  found.  It  is  not  impossible  that  glycocoll 
may  be  formed  in  this  way  normally  as  one  of  the  precursors  of  urea 
in  the  transformation  of  ammonia  to  urea.  Whether  the  use  of  glycocoll 
to  detoxieate  benzoic  acid  reduces  the  amount  of  glycocholic  acid  in 
the  bile  should  be  investigated. 

No  definite  answer  can,  however,  be  given  as  yet  to  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  large  quantities  of  the  glycocoll  in  herbivora  until  the 
matter  has  been  more  extensively  studied. 

Method  of  isolation.  Hippuric  acid  is  readily  obtained  from  fresh 
horse  or  cow  urine  by  first  boiling  it  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering  off 
the  phosphates,  evaporating  to  about  half  its  original  volume,  cooling 
and  adding  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  plainly  acid  reaction.  The 
hippuric  acid  crystallizes  out.  The  crystals  are  separated  by  suction, 
pressed  as  dry  as  possible  in  filter  paper,  rcdissolved  in  milk  of  lime 
and  recrystallized  by  the  addition  of  acid.  They  may  then  be  recrystal- 
lized  from  hot  water,  being  decolorized  if  necessary  by  charcoal. 

Quantitative  determination.  The  method  formerly  used  is  that  of 
Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg,  which  is  veiy  cumbersome  and  by  no  meana 
exact.  The  urine,  very  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  is 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  thoroughly  with 
strong  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  the  dry 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  transferred  to  a  separatory  funnel,  the  solu- 
tion acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  by  thorough  agitation 
repeatedly  (five  or  more  times)  with  acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether 
solution  of  hippuric  acid  is  now  shaken  repeatedly  with  water  in  a 
separatory  funnel,  the  acetic  ether  evaporated  and  the  residue 
extracted  with  petroleum  ether  to  remove  benzoic  acid,  fats,  oxy  acids, 
phenols,  etc.  The  hippuric  acid  remains  undissolved.  The  residue  ia 
now  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  and  evaporated  at  50-60"  to  crys- 
tallization. The  crystals  are  weighed  in  a  small  weighed  filter.  The 
mother  liquor  is  extracted  with  acetic  ether,  the  ether  evaporated  and 
the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  crystals.  The  better 
method  of  Folin  and  Flanders  is  given  on  page  968, 
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Ammonia. — Blood  contaiDS  small  amounts  of  ammonia  and  some  of 
this  is  excreted  in  passing  through  the  kidneys  and  appeai-s  in  the  uriDO. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  greatly  increased  in  any  condi- 
tion in  which  larger  than  normal  amounts  of  acid  are  produced, 
Ammonia  is  one  substance  which  is  used  to  neutralize  the  acid  formed  in 
the  course  of  cell  metabolism,  as  has  already  been  discussed  on  page  248. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  normally  present  in  the  urine  of  human  adults 
is  about  0.7  gram  per  day.  The  amount  and  the  relative  proportion  it 
makes  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  may  be  increased  by  the  inges- 
tion of  mineral  acids.  In  diabetes  or  in  fasting,  where  there  is  an 
abnormal  formation  of  acetoacetic  acid,  ammonia  is  also  increased.  On 
a  high  and  a  low  protein  diet,  page  706,  Folin  found  the  total  amount 
not  much  changed^  but  the  relative  proportion  of  ammonia  was  greatjy 
increased  on  low  protein.  Directions  for  the  determination  of  the 
ammonia  are  given  on  page  961. 

Other  nitrogenous  substances  present  in  small  quantities, — Amino- 
acids  and  peptides.  Normal  urine  contains  small  amounts  of  these  sub- 
stances and  under  pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  ami  no-acids 
may  increase.  Thus  after  phosphorus  poisoning,  or  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
Hver  and  in  some  other  conditions,  amino-acids  such  as  tyrosine,  leucine, 
glycocoll,  etc.,  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.  Normally,  however, 
these  substances  are  present  in  very  small  amounts  indeed.  A  number 
of  substances  have  been  isolated,  however,  which  are  probably  peptides 
or  partially  oxidized  fragments  of  the  protein  molecules  which  have 
escaped  tlic  metabolism  of  the  body.  Such  bodies  are  the  oxyprotcic  acid 
of  Bondyzj^nski  and  Dombrowski ;  ant  oxyprotcic  acid  of  the  same  authors 
and  alloxyproteic  acid ;  and  uroferric  acid  of  Thiele.  The  total  amount 
of  N  in  these  substances  found  by  Ginsberg  and  Gawinski  in  the  urine 
of  a  man  on  a  mixed  diet  amounted  to  3-6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  urine.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  just  about  the  amount 
of  N  of  unknoAvn  nature  in  the  urine  of  an  average  adult.  The  relative 
amount  is  greatly  increased  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in  various 
conditions  when  body  protein  is  being  decomposed  and  the  intake  of 
protein  is  low. 


Oiyproteic  acid    . . . . 

Antoxyproteic  acid  . . 

Alloxyproteic  acid   . . 
Uroferric  acid    ..... 


0  H  n  O  S  React  ioni 

39.62    5.64     18.08    35.54     L12    No  Ehrtieh,  biuret,  or  XAO- 

thoproteic. 
Ehrlich       diazo       positive. 
Othern  negative. 
2.19    Biuret  and  Ebrlich  negative. 
3.46    Biuret, Millon.Adftmkiewici 
negative. 


43.21     4.91     24.4      20.33     0.61 


41.33     5.70     13.66     37.23 


It  is  doubtful  whether  these  substances  are  unitary  substances. 
BcLsic  siihstances.    Small  quantities  of  basic  substances  correspond- 
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ing  in  a  general  way  to  those  found  in  meat  extract  have  been  isolated 
from  the  urine  by  Kulseher  and  his  colleagues  and  by  other  observers, 
particularly  by  French  physiological  chemists.  Among  these  are  iri- 
methyl  amine;  methyl  guanidine;  novain;  reductonovain;  dimethyl- 
guanidine;  gynesin,  Ci9H.^N303,  from  female  urine;  mingin,  Cu^Hig 
NaO^;  vitiating  a  homologue  of  choline;  histidine;  imidazole-acetic  acid; 
and  methyl-pyridine  chloride.  This  last  is  probably  dorived  from 
tobacco  or  coffee  aod  is  not  a  natural  product  of  the  body  metabolism. 
In  addition  putrescine  and  cadaverinc,  the  former  tetramethylendiamine 
and  the  latter  pentaniethylendi amine,  were  isolated  from  the  urine  by 
Baumanu  and  von  Udransky.  G'-'liths  and  Bouchard  have  particularly 
studied  the  ptomaines  of  urine.  They  generally  isolate  them  by  making 
the  urine  alkaline  and  shaking  it  out  with  ether.  The  bodies  thus  iso- 
lated have  not  been,  for  the  most  part,  identified.  They  are  said  to  be 
toxic  to  animals,  and  Bouchard  and  other  French  observers  have  stand- 
ardized the  toxicity  of  the  urine  by  injecting  it  into  rabbits.  The 
urotoxic  coefficient  Bouchard  defines  as  the  weight  of  rabbit  in  kilos 
which  is  killed  by  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  by  1  kilo  of  the  body 
weight  of  the  individual  whose  urine  is  being  investigated,  A  part 
of  the  toxicity  of  human  urine  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  potassium 
salts  it  contains^  but  probably  not  all  of  it  can  be  thus  accounted 
for. 

A  very  interesting  urinary  constituent  is  that  of  urocanic  acid  found 
in  the  urine  of  dogs  but  not  thus  far  isolated  from  human  urine,  although 
otlier  imidazole  substances  have  been  found  there,  Urocanic  acid  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  imidazolyl-acrylic  acid  and  is,  therefore,  a 
decomposition  product  of  histidine.  It  was  found  by  Hunter  in  the 
digestive  products  of  casein  when  digested  for  a  long  time  by  a  pancreas 
mixture.  The  conditions  of  its  appearance  in  such  mixtures  have  not 
been  determined.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 


CH— 3ra 


COOH 
UrcHcanic  acid. 


The  acid  forms  very  curious,  sickle-shaped  crystals. 

Aromatic  oxy  acids  of  the  urine, — These  include  phenol,  indoxyl, 
icatoxylf  and  phenyl  acetic,  paraoxy phenyl  propiomd  oxymandelic  and 


I 
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homogeniisic  acids.  They  are  all  derived  either  from  tyrosine,  trypto- 
phane, phenylalaniue  or  other  unknown  phenyl  deri%'atives  of  the  pro- 
teins. The  first  group  includes  the  ethereal  sulphates  or  conjugated 
sulphates. 

Ethereal  sulphates.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  aromatic  araino-acids 
of  the  proteins,  phenols  and  indoles  are  produced.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  in  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  proteins  in  the  intes- 
tine. In  their  passage  through  the  body  they  are  oxidized  to  indoxyl, 
scatoxyl  or  hydroxyphenol,  and  then  are  paii'ed  with,  or  conjugated 
with»  sulphuric  acid  to  form  what  are  known  as  the  ethereal  or  con- 
jugated sulphates.  They  are  excreted  in  the  urine  for  the  most  part 
as  the  potassium  or  sodium  salts  of  these  bodies.  The  amount  excreted 
per  day  varies  from  0.1-0.6  gram  sulphuric  acid.  Urinary  indican, 
that  is  the  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  is  such  a  substance. 
The  place  where  pairing  with  sulphuric  acid  occurs  is  supposed  to  be 
the  liver. 

Phenol,  C0H4OH,  and  cresol,  methyl  phenol,  CeHJCH3)0H.  The 
mother  substance  of  phenol  ajid  cresol  is  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine, 
and  possibly  other  aromatic  amino-acids  if  any  exist,  other  than  tiypto-  ■ 
phane.  The  greater  part  of  the  phenol  and  cresol  is  excreted  as  con- 
jugated sulphate,  but  a  small  portion  is  free  in  the  urine,  and  a  part 
is  conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid.  If  phenol  is  ingested,  only  a 
portion  reappears  in  the  urine.  A  part  is  evidently  destroyed  in  the 
body.  Probably  like  benzene  some  is  destroyed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
ring.  The  source  of  the  phenol  and  cresol  of  the  urine  is  believed  to 
be  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  reason  for  this  view  is  that  the  amount  in 
the  urine  is  much  increased  by  excessive  intestinal  putrefaction  and 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  milk  diet  and  by  the  ingestion  of 
carbohydrates,  a  procedure  which  reduces  putrefaction;  or  by  the  use 
of  cathartics,  and  particularly  such  as  have  an  antiseptic  action  such 
as  calomel.  These  bodies  are  supposed,  then,  not  to  come  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tyrosine  in  the  tissues,  but  entirely  to  be  derived 
from  the  putrefactive  decomposition  in  the  intestine.  For  this  rea- 
son the  determination  of  the  conjugated  sulphates  is  supposed  to 
give  an  indication,  albeit  a  very  uncertain  one,  of  the  amount  of 
intestinal  putrefaction.  It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  determine 
putrefaction  by  means  of  the  indican  test  to  be  spoken  of  in 
a  moment. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  tyrosine  and  phenylalatiine  are 
decomposed  in  putrefaction  is  not  certainly  known.  But  the  transfor- 
mation is  believed  to  be  as  follows,  all  of  these  steps  occurring  in  the 
intestine ; 
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COH 
HC^  \h 
Hi          '(iH 

COH 
BC^  \h 

Hi       'in 

COH 
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Hi         'iH 

COH 

HC^      CH 
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Tyrosine. 

I 

)*Hydroxyph^nyl 
propionic  Moid. 

Hydroxypbenyl 
acetic. 

p-CrefloL 

COH                         COH 
EC'^      CH            HO         COH 

m       OH         H<!;        c!h 

COH 
HC^      CH 
hJ          i!-H 

V 

in. 

Pil€BOl. 

PjrocateclioL 

„!„.„ 

HCHNH^ 

p-Hydroxyplionyk'tiiylamme. 

It  is  possible,  though  perhaps  not  very  probable,  that  p-hydroxyphenyl- 
ethylamine  is  first  formed  which  is  then  oxiflized  to  hydroxypheiiyl  acetic 
acid.  After  the  administration  of  phenol  the  urine  may  become  dark 
colored,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrochinon,  p-dioxybenzene  and 
pyrocatechoL  These  in  the  air  undergo  spontaneous  oxidation  with  the 
formation  of  dark  coloring  matters.  They  are  reducing  bodies,  reducing 
Fehling's  solution  and  other  metallic  oxides.  If  pyroeatechol  is  added  to 
a  very  dilute  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferric  chloride  containing  tartaric 
acid,  the  solution  is  colored  a  violet,  or  cherry-red  color  which  is  changed 
to  a  green  on  the  addition  of  sufficient  acetic  acid.  This  same  reaction 
is  given  by  adrenaline.  The  oxyphenols  are  fairly  stable  in  acid  reac- 
tion, but  very  unstable  in  alkaline. 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid.    Indican  of  the  urine.    This  is  found  in  the 
urine  as  the  potassium  salt.    Its  formula  is  as  follows : 


CH 


HC 

I 
HC 


\ 


-C— O— SO^.OK 


CH 


4\^ 


C 
Indican. 


Indole  is  formed  by  the  pntrefaction  of  tryptophane  in  the  intestine. 
The  indole  tjius  formed  is  oxidized  to  indoxyl  during  its  passage  through 
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the  body  and  is  paired  for  the  ttioat  part  wFtb  sulpimnc  acid,  but  In  part 
also  with  g!ycuronic  acid,  presomably  in  the  liver. 
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Tryptophane. 
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[ndtgo  blue. 


The  steps  in  the  transformation  of  tryptophane  to  indole  are  not 
entirely  certain.  It  is  probable  that  deamidization  happens  at  first  and 
then  the  carbon  side  chain  is  oxidized  ofif,  indole-propionic,  indole-acetic 
acids  and  scatole  being  intermediate  products  (p,  441) ;  or  that  by 
decarboxylization  the  nidolethylamine  is  first  formed,  which  is  later 
converted  into  indole  by  oxidation.]  The  important  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  formation  of  indole  does  not  occur  in  the  course  of  the  metabolism 
of  tryptophane  in  the  body,  or  if  it  does  the  indole  so  formed  is  destroyed. 
The  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  shows,  tlierefore.  that  indole  is 
being  formed  in  the  intestine.  If  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  it 
is  present,  it  indicates  the  occurrence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  intea- 
tinal  putrefaction,  or  of  putrefaction  elsewhere  in  the  body,  as  for 
example  in  decomposing  abscesses. ) 

The  test  for  indican  in  the  urine  is  very  simple  and  is  described 
in  the  practical  e.Kercises,  It  consists  essentially  in  oxidizing  the  indoxy) 
in  an  acid  solution  by  means  of  hypochlorite  or  ferric  chloride  to  indigo 
blue  and  shaking  out  the  indigo  blue  in  chloroform.  If  the  chloroform 
is  more  than  a  light  blue,  it  means  an  abnormally  large  putrefaction. 
A  satisfactory  method  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  indican 
in  the  urine  is  that  of  Jolles.  Tt  was  suggested  by  Folin  that  the 
color  be  compared  with  a  standard  of  Febling's  solution  in  a  colorimeter. 
The  method  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  total  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  estimated  aconrately  by  the  gravimetric  method,  but  this 
is  too  difficult  a  method  for  clinical  use.  A  ver>'  good  idea  of  the  relative 
amount  of  putrefaction  can  usually  be  obtained  by  a  little  practice  in 
making  the  test  for  indigo  blue,  so  that  an  abnormally  large  putrefaction 
can  easily  be  detected. 
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The  amouikt  of  the  putrefaction  is  greater  on  a  heavy  meat  diet  It 
may  be  so  great  that  the  chloroform  becomes  almost  black.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  extremely  faint.  It  increases  after  obstruction 
of  the  small  intestine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  indican  test,  if  it  is  negative,  means 
necessarily  that  intestinal  processes  are  normal.  It  might  be  that  the 
intestinal  products  contained  little  tryptophane,  or  that  the  bacteria 
present  did  not  form  indole,  or  that  the  indole  absorbed  was  in  part 
destroyed,  or  that  the  absorption  was  defective.  But  when  the  test  is 
positive  the  conclusion  is  justified  generally  that  there  is  abnormal 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  rather  an  abnormally  large  absorption 
of  putrefactive  products,  due  possibly  to  constipation.  According  to 
Jaffe,  the  amount  of  indigo  in  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  between 
0  and  20  milligrams  in  24  hours. 

Scaiojcyl-sulphuric  acid.  Scatole  (Gr.  sJcor,  excrement)  is  a  erj's- 
talline,  fecal-smelling  substance,  CyllyN,  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of 
tryptophane  by  certain  kinds  of  bacteria.  It  occurs  in  the  feces.  Some 
is  absorbed  from  the  large  intestine  and  wlien  passing  through  the  body 
it  is  oxidized  to  scatoxyl  and  paired  like  indole,  presumably  in  the 
liver,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  excreted  as  the  salt  of  this  substance.  In 
constipation  so  much  of  this  substance  may  be  absorbed  as  to  give  to 
the  breath  and  exhalations  of  the  body  a  very  distinct  fecal  odor.  Its 
presence  in  the  urine,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of  intestinal  putre- 
faction. 
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Sodium  scatoxyl  sulphate. 

The  constitution  of  the  scatole  of  the  urine  is  unknown,  and  also 
that  of  scatoxyl.  The  ingestion  of  scatole  produces  in  the  urine  a 
chromogen  which  gives  a  bright  red  color  when  the  urine  ia  made 
strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  color  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  uroroseiiu    It  is  probable  that  urorosein  is  in  reality  indole  acetic  acid. 
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Scatole  is  probably  formed  from  indolacetic  acid,  and  may  be  one  stage 
in  the  formation  of  indole  from  tryptophane. 

Parahydroxyphenylaceik,  parahtjilroxyphenylpropiomc  and  para- 
hydroxyphenyfglycolic  acid  (oxymandciic  acid).  These  occur  in  small 
quantities  in  the  urine,  the  last,  particularly  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver.  They  all  represent  intermediary  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
tyrosine  and  possibly  of  phenylalanine. 
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These  acids  all  give  the  Mil  on  reaction.  They  are  soluble  in  water 
an^  in  ether  in  the  free  state.  The  melting  point  of  p-oxyphenyl- 
propionic  acid  is  128**  and  that  of  paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  is  148'. 
The  oxymandelie  acid  crystals  melt  at  162''  C. 

Eomogeniisic  acid,  Dioxyphenyl acetic  acid,  CnH,(OHl«CH,. 
COOH.  Hydrochinone  acetic.  This  acid  is  the  peculiar  acid  found  in 
alcapton  urine.  It  oxidizes  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  the  urine  turns 
black,  at  first  in  its  upper  layers  where  the  oxygen  has  entrance.  This 
acid  is  hydrochinone  acetie  acid. 
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Homogentieic  acid. 

This  substance  is  formed  from  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine.    The  amount 
formed  in  some  cases  may  be  as  large  as  16  grams  a  day,  usually,  how*l 
ever,  it  is  less  than  this,  i.e.,  3-5  grams.     This  substance  is  probably 
formed  by  a  disturbed  tyrosine  metabolism,  as  discussed  on  page  809. 
The  cause  of  alkaptonuria  is  still  quite  obscure,    It  appears  to  run  in 
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families.  Baumann  thougM  it  wafi  due  to  an  abnormal  intestinal  flora, 
but  that  opinion  is  now  abandoned.  According  to  Garrod,  it  occurs 
most  commonly  where  there  is  blood  relationship  of  the  parents.  It  is 
more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
normal  course  of  metabolism  of  tyrosine  carries  the  latter  througli 
homogentisic  acid,  alkaptonuria  being  due  to  more  of  the  intermediate 
substance  escaping  in  the  urine  j  or  whether  it  is  due  to  an  abnormal 
manufacture  of  homogentisic  acid  in  certain  individuals.  The  work  of 
Dakin  indicates  the  latter. 

Homogentisic  acid  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  reducing  FeMing's 
solution,  alkaline  silver  solutions  and  other  metals.  It  does  not  reduce 
bismuth  subnitrate.  It  crystallizes  in  large  clear  prisms,  m.p.  146.5- 
147*  C.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  water  and  ether,  but  only  slightly  in  ben- 
zene. It  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  transient  blue  color,  a  reaction  not 
specific  but  given  by  many  other  reducing  substances  such  as  cysteine, 
other  phenols^  etc.  It  is  inactive.  (For  its  preparation  from  the  urine 
see  Or  ton  and  Garrod^  J,  of  Physiology,  Vol.  27.) 

Sulphur  of  the  urine. — From  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur 
of  the  urine  is  in  the  form  of  inorganic  sulphate,  when  a  person  is  on 
an  ordinary  diet  of  about  14-16  grams  of  nitrogen  per  day.  The 
remainder  of  20-25  per  cent,  is  in  organic  union ;  a  part  as  ethereal  or 
conjugated  sulphates,  a  small  portion  as  taurine,  a  portion  in  the  oxy- 
proteic  acids  ol  tlie  urine,  some  of  this  sulphur  being  unoxidized  sulphur; 
and  a  part  is  present  as  cystine  or  cysteine. 

Amount,  The  total  amount  of  sulphur  excreted  per  day  depends 
upon  the  sulphur  intake,  rising  and  falling  with  this.  Sulphur  enters 
the  body  chiefly  in  the  unoxidized  form  of  protein  sulphur  and  the 
total  sulphur  of  the  urine  excreted  per  day  is  about  0.7-0.85  gr*  The 
amount  present  as  inorganic  sulphate  is  about  0.5-0.6  gram  per  day. 
The  remainder  of  0.1-0.2  gram  is  organically  bound.  The  methods  of 
determining  these  different  fractions  in  the  urine  are  given  in  the 
practical  part,  page  981,  The  inorganic  sulphates,  the  conjugated  or 
ethereal  sulphates  and  the  neutral  or  unoxidized  sulphur,  are  generally 
determined.  The  last  group  is  a  very  heterogeneous  group  and  has 
been  ver}'  little  studied.    It  is  determined  by  difference. 

Effect  of  diet  on  the  distribution  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  ingested 
chiefly  as  protein  sulphur.  There  are,  however^  small  amounts  of  inor- 
ganic sulphate,  of  sulphuric  acid  paired  with  phenols,  or  present  as 
sulpholipins,  and  of  taurine  in  all  tissues,  so  that  many  different  sul- 
phur compounds  are  ingested.  The  ingested  protein  sulphur  is  for  the 
most  part  excreted  as  inorganic  sulphate,  since  protein  ingested  is  not 
stored,  but  is  burned  in  the  body.  Hence  on  a  high  protein  diet  not 
only  does  the  total  sulphur  increase^  but  also  the  proportion  of  inorganic 
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sulphur  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  on  a  low  protein  diet  the  total 
amount  of  sulphur  is  much  reduced  and  the  proportion  present  as 
neutral  sulphur  is  increased.  Since  on  a  low  protein  diet  the  putre- 
faction in  the  intestine  is  reduced,  there  is  also  a  reduction  of  the 
conjugated  or  ethereal  sulphate.  The  following  figures  from  a  meta- 
bolism experiment  by  Folin  ^  will  show  the  change  in  the  distribution 
of  urinary  sulphur  when  one  changes  from  a  normal  to  a  reduced  pro- 
tein diet. 

Norma]  protein  diet  Redoced  protelD  diet 

July  18  July  80 

Volume  of  urine 1170     c.e  385      c.c 

Total    nitrogen    10.8  gr,  3.60  gr. 

Urea  nitrogen    14.70  **  =.  87.5%  2.20  "  ^  61.7% 

Aramonm  nitrogen 0.49"=    3.0  0,42  "=11.3 

Uric  acid  nitrogen   0,18  "  ^   1.1  0.09  "  =  2,5 

Creatinine  nitrogen    0.58  "  =    3-fi  0.60  "  =  17.2 

Undetermined  nitrogen    0.85  "  =   4.9  0.27  *'  —    7.3 

Total  SOj^   3.64  "  0.76  " 

Inorgiinic  SO 3.27  "  =  90.0  0.46  "  =  60.5 

Ethereal  SO* 0.19"=   6.2  0.10  **— 13.2 

Neutral  SO. 0.18  "  =    4.8  0,20  "  =:26.3 

In  these  results  it  may  be  observed  that  tlie  proportion  of  ethereal 
sulphate  rose  on  the  low  protein  from  5.2  per  cent,  to  13.2  per  cent., 
although  the  absolute  amount  excreted  diminished.  But  the  greater 
relative  rise  was  in  the  neutral  sulphur,  which  rose  from  a  proportion 
of  4.8  per  cent  on  the  normal  protein  diet  to  26.3  per  cent,  on  the 
reduced  protein.  It  is  very  suggestive,  also^  that  the  absolute  amount 
of  the  neutral  sulphur  excreted  did  not  diminish  at  all  on  the  low  pro- 
tein diet,  but  on  the  contrary  rose  slightly,  the  neutral  SOg  on  the 
normal  protein  diet  being  0.18  gram  and  on  the  low  protein  diet  being 
0.20  grom.  It  is  probable  from  these  facts  that  the  neutral  sulphur 
corresponds  to  the  endogenous  wear  and  tear,  whereas  the  other  two 
fractions  are  largely  derived  from  the  protein  of  the  food  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  body. 

Variation  of  the  sulphur  under  other  circitmstances.  The  per  cent, 
of  neutral  sulphur  in  the  urine  is  also  dependent  upon  various  drugs. 
Thus  cyanides  and  nitriles  when  ingested  leave  the  body  in  mammals 
largely  in  the  form  of  sulphocyanate  in  the  urine.  Hence,  when  any 
substance  is  ingested  which  can  form  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  body,  it 
will  increase  the  neutral  sulphur.  There  is,  also,  an  increase  of  neutral 
sulphur  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  other  anesthetics.  Id 
cystinuria  also  the  proportion  of  this  sulphur  increases. 

Phosphorus  in  the  urine. — Form.    Phosphorus  is  found  in  the  urine 

L  >  Folin:  .American  Jour.  P%8iOl.,  13,  p.  118,  1806. 
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wliolly  in  the  oxidized  form  of  orlhopliosplioric  acid.  It  is  present  as 
Ihe  disodium,  and  monosodiuni  phospliale  aud  free  phosphoric  acid, 
the  relative  amounts  of  these  substances  present  dcpeuding  on  the  char- 
acter  of  the  diet.  On  a  heavy  protein  diet  the  urine  is  aeid,  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  sulphuric  and  other  acids  formed  from  the  meat ; 
under  such  circumstances  there  will  be  more  free  phosphoric  acid  and 
of  the  monosodium  salt;  on  a  vegetable  diet,  or  when  salts  of  acida 
which  are  burned  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  body  are  ingested,  the  propor- 
tion of  disodium  phosphate  is  larger.  The  bases  of  the  urine  distribute 
themselves  among  the  various  acids  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
acids,  the  stronger  acids  taking  the  stronger  bases.  Phosphorus  in  an 
UJioxidized  form  is  toxic,  and  not  present  in  any  food.  The  phosphorus 
of  the  foods  is  present  always  as  phosphoric  acid»  which  is  either  inor- 
ganic or  it  may  be  in  an  ester  form,  as  it  is  in  nucleic  acid,  in  phospho- 
lipins,  phytin,  etc. 

The  amount  in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  excreted  per 
day  depends  on  the  amount  ingested  in  part,  but  it  is  still  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  In  other  words,  it  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  phosphates.  The  total  amount  of  phosphorus  ingested 
per  day  in  the  foods  is  between  1.2  grams  and  2.0  grams  in  an  adult 
on  an  ordinary  diet.  The  proportion  of  this  which  goes  out  in  the  urine 
is  very  variable.  In  human  beings  from  50-65  per  cent,  of  the  income 
is  found  in  the  urine,  and  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent  in  the  feces.  In 
constipation  the  proportion  in  the  urine  increases;  in  diarrhea  the  pro- 
portion in  the  feces  increases  and  that  in  the  urine  diminishes.  An 
examination  of  the  phosphorus  excretion  in  the  urine  alone  in  a  metab- 
olism study  is  quite  worthless,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phorus is  passing  out  through  the  feces.  Both  these  exeretions  must  be 
examined  in  any  metabolic  experiments  on  phosphorus  metabolism. 
The  total  amount  of  phosphonis  in  the  urine  of  human  adults  is  between 
0.5  and  1.2  gram  per  day. 

Variation  in  disease,  and  under  various  conditions.  The  excretion  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  increased  during  the  cataholism  of  nucleins  in  the 
body,  as  for  example  in  leuciemia,  and  during  the  reabsorption  of  pneu- 
monic exudates.  It  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  nucleins.  During 
starvation  the  bones  are  drawn  upon  for  fuel  and  there  is  an  increase 
over  the  amount  of  phosphorus  excreted  when  the  food  contains  suffi- 
cient fuel  matter,  but  little  phosphate.  There  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  phosphate  excretion  after  parathyroidectomy.  There 
is  an  increase  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urin**  of  dogs  after  feed- 
ing thyroid  glands  (Roos.  Cauter).  Ver  Eecke  found  after  complete 
thyroid  and  parathyroidectomy  in  rabbits  that  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  diminished  by  30  per  cent.,  the  urea  diminished  33.7  per  cent.,  but 
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augmented  60.8  per  cent.  In  another  experiment  the  P.Oj  excretion 
dimiuisiied  72  per  cent.,  while  the  NaCl  augmented  164  per  cent.  Green- 
wald  has  confirmed  these  findings  after  parathyroidectomy  in  dogs  on  a 
carefully  controlled  diet.  The  urinary  P  as  PO4  fell  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  operation  from  0.257  to  0.029  gram  per  day.  It  kept  at  this 
level  two  days  and  then  increased  as  tetany  came  on  to  the  normal  of 
0.254  gram.  There  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  phosphorus 
of  the  feces.  It  wonld  appear,  then,  that  in  some  way  extirpation  of 
the  parathyroids  caused  phosphorus  retention.  There  is  as  yet  no 
explanation  of  this  conservation.  It  may  be  correlated  with  the  great 
changes  in  digestion  which  follow  this  operation. 

The  dependence  of  the  phosphorus  excretion  on  the  diet  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  experiments  of  Folin.  On  a  diet  containing  16  grams  of 
nitrogen  per  day  the  excretion  in  the  urine  was  4.1  grams  P-,0.  in  24 
hours.  A  week  later  on  a  diet  of  cream  and  starch  containing  3.9  grama 
total  nitrogen,  the  urioarj"  P^Oj  was  1.1  gram.  The  relation  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  retention  to  calcium  intake  and  to  bone  deposition  is 
not  yet  understood. 

Chlorides. — The  amount  of  chlorides,  chiefly  sodium  chloride,  ex- 
creted per  day  is  dependent  upon  the  food  chlorides.  The  amount  is  very 
variable,  but  generally  lies  between  10-15  grams.  Some  people  ingest 
very  large  amounts  of  salt  with  their  food.  This  salt  is  absorbed  and 
passes  rapidly  through  the  kidneys  into  the  urine. 

The  chlorides  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  almost  completely 
disappear  from  the  urine.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  pneumonia 
during  the  formation  of  the  exudate  in  the  lungs.  During  its  reabsorp- 
tion,  on  the  other  hand^  the  chlorine  reappears.  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  this  failure  to  excrete  chlorides  is  to  be  explained.  A  part 
of  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  diminution  in  the  intake,  but 
this  is  not  the  whole  explanation.  The  chlorine  is  in  such  cases 
held  more  firmly  in  the  tissues.  It  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
formation  of  so  much  exudate.  Further  work  on  this  problem  is 
necessary. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  organic  chlorine  compounds  other  than 
chlorides  are  known  to  occur  in  the  body.  Whether  there  are  any  sudi 
in  the  urine  is  still  disputed,  but  it  is  possible.  In  the  tissues  there  is 
in  lecithin  or  similar  phospholipins  a  place  for  the  attachment  of 
chlorine  to  the  choline  radicle  where  it  may  replace  hydroxyl.  It  is 
possible  that  under  the  conditions  of  disease  this  or  some  similar  union 
becomes  firmer,  the  chlorine  is  not  dissociated  as  before  and  is  so 
retained.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  chlorine  of  the  tissues  ia  in 
the  form  of  in3rganic  chlorides. 
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The  method  for  the  detenninatioii  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  is 
given  on  page  982. 

Calcium  and  magnesium. — These  occur  in  the  urine  in  small  amounts 
as  phosphates,  about  1  gram  of  these  earthy  phosphates  being  secreted 
per  day.  A  great  de^  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  calcium  metab- 
olism  of  the  body,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  explaining 
the  defective  formation  of  bone  and  other  hard  parts  of  the  body. 
Calcium  leaves  the  body  largely  in  the  feces  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
urine.  As  these  studies  have  not  yet  led  to  definite  conclusions,  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  omitted. 

Pathological  constituents  of  the  urine. — Protein.  Various  forms  of 
protein  may  appear  in  the  urine  under  pathological  conditions,  but 
normally  the  urine  is  free  from  any  protein  matter.  The  forms  which 
may  appear  are:  L  Coagulable  protein,  generally  derived  from  the 
blood  and  being  either  serum  globulin,  albumin  or  fibrinogen.  2.  Pro- 
teoses, formed  from  some  hydrolysis  in  the  tissues,  as  in  pus.  3.  Special 
proteins,  such  as  Bence-Jones*  protein,  a  kind  of  hetero-proteose  found 
in  disease  of  the  bone  marrow,  myelomas  and  possibly  osteomalacia. 
4.  Proteins  derived  from  the  urinary  passages  or  glands  such  as  mucin, 
from  the  bladder,  or  spermatozoa.  The  significance  of  tliese  is  of 
course  very  different.  It  is  the  coagulable  or  blood  proteins  which  are 
the  commonest  forms  and  these  occur  in  kidney  inflammation,  or 
nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic.  Small  amounts  of  these  proteins  may 
be  present  without  nephritis,  but  as  a  result  of  serious  disturbances  of 
the  circulation,  such  as  a  dilated  heart  and  a  low  blood  pressure.  Thus 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  whose  urine  is  free  from  protein  nor- 
mally may  develop  an  albuminuria  of  slight  degree  following  some  very 
great  exertion.  During  a  Marathon  race  of  about  23  miles  on  a  cold 
day  against  a  damp  head  wind  nearly  all  the  runners,  whose  hearts  and 
urines  had  been  perfectly  normal  before  the  race,  developed  albuminuria 
with  heart  murmurs  and  dilated  hearts  at  the  end  of  the  race.  Similar 
observations  have  been  made  on  soldiers  after  exhausting  marches.  In 
all  ordinary  circumstances  the  appearance  of  appreciable  amoutJts  of 
coagulable  protein  in  the  urine  is  abnormal  and  should  arouse  susnicion 
of  nephritis. 

The  presence  of  proteoses  in  the  urine  is  not  rare  during  the  absorp- 
tion of  exudate  in  pneumonia  or  any  other  absorption  of  partially 
digested  pus. 

The  Bence- Jones  protein,  described  on  page  939,  is  found  during 
myelomas  and  possibly  osteomalacia.  It  is  apparently  due  to  a  decom- 
poeition  of  the  bone  marrow. 

Carbohydrates. — Dextrose.  Very  minute  amounts  of  dextrose  are 
present  in  normal  urine.    The  kidney  is  not  a  perfect  filter  and  small 
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amounts  of  glucose  can  penetrate  it.  The  appearance  of  enough  dextrose 
to  give  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  Fehling  test  is  abnormal, 
Dextrose  may  appear  in  the  urine  under  several  different  circumstances. 
We  accordingly  distinguish  the  glucosurias  as  follows: 

1.  Alime7itary  glucosuria.  Due  to  the  ingestion  of  more  dextrose 
than  the  body  can  store  for  the  time  being.  Different  individuals  have 
different  powers  of  utilizing  carbohydrates  and  the  power  of  the  body 
may  be  increased  by  previous  reduction  in  the  amount  of  dextrose  taken 
in  the  food. 

2.  Diabetes  melliius.  This  is  a  disease  in  which  large  amounts  up  to 
200  grams  of  dextrose  a  day  may  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  word 
diabetes  signifies  an  increased  flow  of  urine;  mellitus  (from  mel,  hone>0 
that  sugar  accompaniea  the  polyuria.  The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity 
so  that  it  may  be  four  or  even  10  liters  per  day.  The  urine  is  generally 
very  light  colored,  but  its  specific  gravity  is  about  normal,  due  to  the 
dextrose  in  it.  There  are  all  grades  of  the  trouble,  from  a  slight  excre- 
tion of  dextrose  when  carbohydrate  food  is  ingested  to  a  complete  failure 
to  burn  any  of  the  ingested  carbohydrate,  or  that  formed  in  the  body. 
It  is  believed  to  be  correlated  often  with  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

3.  Emotional  glncositria.  A  slight  ghicosuria  appears  in  some  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  strong  emotions  such  as  anxiety.  This  glucosuria 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  secretion  of  more  than  a  normal  amount  of 
adrenaline  by  the  supra-renal  glands. 

4.  Glucosuria  due  to  drugs.  Dextrose  may  appear  in  the  urine  after 
the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  of  which  phlorizin  is  an  example.  This 
glucosuria  is  accompanied  by  a  hypoglycaemia.  It  is  generally  attributed 
to  an  impairment  of  the  kidney  which  lets  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  dextrose  pass  into  the  urine. 

These  various  forms  of  glucosuria  and  the  interpretation  of  them 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII  on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the 
body.  Methods  of  identifying  and  estimating  the  glucose  are  given  in 
the  practical  part,  pages  940  and  984. 

Lactose.  Lactose  has  been  obtained  from  the  urine  of  women  shortly 
before  or  immediately  after  childbirth.  It  is  derived  from  lactose 
reabsorbed  from  the  mammary  glands.  Its  significance  is  of  course 
totally  different  from  that  of  dextrose.  Lactose  reduces  Fehling 's  solu* 
tion  just  as  dextrose  does,  so  that  if  such  a  reduction  is  obtained  under 
circumstances  in  which  lactose  might  be  formed  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  the  sugar  more  carefully.  This  can  be  done  most  readily  by 
the  fermentation  test  with  yeast.  Dextrose  ferments  with  ordinary  yeast> 
but  lactose  does  not.  Lactose  reduces  bismuth  in  the  Nylander  test.  It 
is  also  dexrO' rotatory  as  is  glucose. 

Pentoses.    Pentoses  may  occur  in  the  urine  in  the  condition  which 
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is  called  pentosuria.    There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

urinary  pentose.  Neuberg  isolated  i-arabinose;  Luzzatto,  1-arabinose. 
Pentoses  may  occur  in  the  urine  after  tlie  eating  of  fruits  and  fruit 
juices.  Tliey  are  also  supposed  to  be  diagnostic  of  pancreatic  disease. 
The  pancreas  contains  a  pentose  in  its  guanylic  acid  which  is  d-ribose. 
It  is  probable  that  it  also  contains  in  the  amylolytic  ferment,  or  the 
gum  to  which  it  is  attached,  an  arabinose.  Pentoses  were  first  isolated 
from  the  urine  of  a  person  addicted  to  the  morphine  habit.  They  are 
identified  by  the  oreine  or  phloroglucine  tests,  or  by  making  their 
ozazones  which  melt  at  about  156-160"  C.  They  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, but  do  not  ferment  with  yeast.    The  tests  are  described  on  page  946. 

Glycuronic  acid.  This  acid,  see  page  945,  occurs  in  the  urine  in  small 
amounts  in  the  paired  or  conjugated  form.  It  is  levo-rotatory  in  the  con- 
jugated, but  dextro-rotatory  in  the  free  state.  It  is  evidently  a  normal 
intermediary  product  of  metabolism,  but  unless  it  is  united  with  some- 
thing else  it  is  burned  in  the  body.  The  ingestion  of  various  drugs 
increases  the  quantity  in  the  urine.  Thus  camphor,  chloral  hydrate, 
many  aromatic  alcohols  or  phenols,  aTid  morphine  appear  in  the  urine 
conjugated  with  this  acid.  They  are  reducing  substances  and  may  be 
confused  with  dextrose  or  the  pentoses.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  dextrose  in  that  the  latter  is  dextro-rotatory,  whereas  the  paired 
glycuronic  acids  are  levo-rotatory.  The  free  glycuronic  acid  gives  the 
oreine  test  and  phloroglucine  tests  like  the  pentoses^  but  the  conjugated 
acid  does  not  give  the  oreine  test.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
pentoses  best  by  the  bromphenylliydrazine  compound.  This  when  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  pyridine  is  very  strongly  levo-rotatory 
and  may  be  distinguished  in  this  way. 

The  origin  of  the  glycuronic  acid  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  aldehyde  group  is  not  oxidized  that  probably  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  glucose  to  the  acid  took  place  when  the  glucose  was  in  a  gluco- 
side  union,  so  that  the  aldehyde  group  was  protected.  After  oxidation 
the  acid  was  split  off  by  hydrolysis. 

Acetone  and  diacetic  acid. — These  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
together  with  hydroxybutyric  acid  in  severe  diabetes  mellitus,  or  after 
the  prolonged  administration  of  phlorizin  to  dogs,  or  during  various 
diseases  when  there  is  a  deficient  nourishment  of  the  body. 
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The  ainount  of  those  bodies  in  the  urine  may  be  a^  lar^e  as  250 
grams  a  day.  They  produce  a  veritable  acidosis  in  severe  forms  of 
diabetes. 

The  acetone  is  formed  from  diacetic  acid  by  splitting  off  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Usually  very  little  of  this  transformation  occurs,  but  in  dia- 
betes a  considerable  amount  of  dissociation  of  this  sort  takes  place  so 
that  the  urine  may  have  the  odor  of  acetone.  Acetone,  or  some  simi- 
lar smelling  substance,  is  in  the  urine  and  excretions  in  quantities  in 
the  disease  of  milk  sickness,  contracted  from  milk-sick  cattle.  There 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  determinations  of  the  amount  of 
acetone  given  off  in  tins  disease. 

The  origin  of  the  acetoacetic  acid  is  in  part  from  the  fats  and  in 
part  from  t!ie  proteins.  Several  of  tire  amino-acids,  as  for  example 
leucine,  tyrosine  and  histidine,  give  rise  to  acetoacetic  acid  when  per- 
fused through  a  dog's  liver  or  when  administered  to  dogs.  This  origin 
of  acetoacetic  acid  is  discussed  on  page  811.  A  more  important  source 
of  acetoacetic  acid  is  from  the  fats.  By  the  oxidation  of  butyric  acid, 
acetoacetic  acid  is  formed  in  the  J)ody.  The  administration  of  fats  con- 
taining butyric  acid  particularly  increases  the  secretion  of  this  substance 
in  diabetics:  but  acetoacetic  aeid  is  also  formf^d  as  the  last  terra  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  other  fats,  since  it  is  probable  that  in  all  of  them  the 
fatty  acids  are  oxidized  in  the  fi  carbon,  two  carbon  atoms  at  a  time, 
Icavinor  at  last  butyric  acid^  wliieh  then  goes  over  into  acetoacetic  acid. 
It  appears  cither  that  the  power  to  oxidize  this  substance  is  reduced 
in  diabetics  or  else  that  the  amount  formed  is  increased  beyond  the 
power  of  the  body  to  destroy  it.  It  will  be  reealled  that  in  diabetica 
8  large  proportion  of  the  cncrgj^  requirement  of  the  body  must  be  cov- 
ered either  from  fata  or  from  proteins,  both  of  which  lead  to  this 
substance. 

The  source  of  the  oxybntyric  acid  is  not  now  doubtful.  It  is  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  acetoacetic  acid.  It  was  for  a  time  thought  that 
the  oxy butyric  acid  was  formed  first  and  that  the  acetoacetic  acid  was 
derived  from  this.  But  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  excretion  of 
acetoacetic  acid  by  giving  oxybntyric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
excretion  of  oxj'butyric  acid  is  increased  by  giving  acetoacetic  acid. 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  ketonic  acid  is  first  produced  and  the 
alcoholic  acid  by  reduction  from  this. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  normal  body,  and  perhaps  in  the  dtabetic  ■ 
as  well,  the  oxidation  usually  goes  to  the  next  step  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  acetoacetic  acid  to  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid,  both  of  which  are 
then  burned   to  carbonic  acid.     This  decomposition   appears  to  fail 
largely,  or  completely,  in  diabetics.  ,  M 
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The  methods  for  the  deteetlati  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
these  acetone  bodies  are  given  on  pages  943  and  1006. 

The  appearance  of  these  substances  in  the  urine  means  always  that 
an  acidosis  is  taking  place.  Tliey  aceuniulate  in  the  blood.  They  com 
bine  with  the  alkali  of  the  blood,  thus  setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and 
greatly  diminishing  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  blood.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  interfered 
with.  In  such  cases  the  administration  of  sodium  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate is  often  very  beneficial. 

Metabolism  of  various  substances  not  foods, — A  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  probable  course  of  transformations  of  the 
foods,  and  concerning  the  chemical  powers  of  the  body,  has  been  obtained 
by  giving  to  animals  substances  of  known  chemical  composition  and 
then  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  determining  whether  tliey  have  been 
affected  at  all  in  their  passage  through  the  body,  and  if  they  have  been 
affected  what  the  body  has  been  able  to  do  to  them,  A  very  large 
number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  tried  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  book  of  this  character  to  deal  with  all  of  them.  Nor  indeed 
would  it  be  desirable,  since  it  would  burden  the  mind  to  no  good  end. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  general  principles  which  have 
been  worked  out  by  experiments  of  this  nature,  ilany  difTcrent  ani- 
mals have  been  used  for  these  purposes,  often  the  substances  have  been 
ingested  by  the  experiraeotcrs  theras<^lves  when  it  is  certain,  or  fairly 
certain,  that  they  are  not  toxic,  but  as  a  rule  the  experiments  have  been 
tried  on  dogs,  cats  or  rabbits.  The  chemical  powers  of  different  kinds 
of  animals  of  course  vary,  else  there  would  not  be  various  species  of 
animals. 

A  great  many  substances  which  are  not  foods,  and  many  of  them 
substances  which  the  organism  has  had  no  experience  in  handling 
before,  are  burned  wholly  or  partially,  or  otherwise  affected  by  the 
cells  of  the  body.  This  fact  is  of  itself  ver>^  interesting,  for  it  inii- 
cates  very  strongly  that  at  least  one  w*ay  of  burning  substances  is  while 
they  are  in  solution  in  the  water  of  tlie  protoplasm  and  not  when  they 
are  in  the  living  protoplast  itself,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  such  materials  as  brombcnzenc  are  first  built  up  into  a  living 
molecule  before  being  oxidized.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  burned  in  the  liquid  of  the  cell  while  in  solution  there.  This 
point,  it  will  be  recognized^  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  come  back  to 
it  in  considering  the  combustion  of  the  excess  protein  and  amino-acids. 
It  is  in  general  harmony  with  the  view  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  com- 
bustion going  on  in  a  living  cell :  first,  the  oxidation  of  the  living  matter 
itself;  and,  second,  the  oxidation  of  substances  not  strictly  a  part  of  the 
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living  matter,  but  dissolved  in  the  water  which  penetrates  it.  In  most, 
if  not  all,  oxidations  where  there  is  a  spontaneous  oxidation  there  is, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  alrf^ady  in  discussing  the  physical  chemistry 
of  oxidation,  a  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  accompanying  the 
main  oxidation.  Now  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  oxidations  of 
living  matter  that  they  may  be  closely  simulated  outside  the  cell  by 
oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxide  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  point 
has  been  particularly  established  by  Dakin,  who  has  made  many  beau- 
tiful discoveries  concerning  the  nature  of  the  oxidations  in  the  body 
by  following  out  this  idea.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  probably  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  vital  reactions  or  oxidations.  There  is  in  practically 
all  cells  catalase  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  peroxide.  It  would 
be  strange  if  this  ferment  was  so  generally  present  and  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  there  is  produced  alongside  of  the  vital 
oxidation,  or  respiration,  a  secondary  oxidation  of  a  purely  chemical 
kind  of  the  materials  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  protoplasm  by  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  formed.  It  is  possibly  this  oxidation  which  gets 
hold  of  the  substances  as  they  enter  the  cells  and  partially  or  wholly 
oxidizes  them.  This  oxidation  is  not  at  all  specific  and  it  may  happen, 
then,  that  the  cell  has,  in  general,  powers  of  oxidiziug  things  it  has  never 
met  with  before.  There  is,  however,  another  oxidation  which  is  specific, 
as  has  been  pointed  out. 

Substances  which  appear  in  ike  uri7ie  paired  with  glycnronic  acid. 
One  of  the  first  general  principles  which  was  found  was  that  the  sub- 
stance ingested  after  undergoing  a  partial  oxidation,  so  that  it  obtained 
a  hydroxyl  group  at  some  point,  combined  with  glycuronic  acid  in  an 
ester  union  and  was  excreted  in  the  urine  as  the  glycuronic  acid  ester, 
A  very  large  number  of  dilYerent  kinds  of  substances  are  thus  excreted. 
Not  always  does  all  of  the  compound  ingested  reappear.  Generally  some, 
or  most  of  it,  is  destroyed  beyond  recognition,  but  some  of  it  by  uniting 
with  glycuronic  acid  becomes  so  stable  that  it  is  up  longer  oxidized  or 
otherwise  metabolized  and  it  appears  in  the  urine  united  with  it.  Just 
where  it  finds  tlie  glycuronic  acid,  in  what  organ,  whether  the  liver  or 
the  muscles  or  somewhere  else,  that  is  not  definitely  known;  but  it  is 
probably  one  of  these  two  organs,  for  it  is  probably  an  organ  which 
has  a  supply  of  carbohydrate  on  hand  from  which  the  glycuronic  acid 
can  be  formed.  Among  the  substances  which  thus  appear  in  the  urin*? 
conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid  are  a  great  number  of  aromatic  suh- 
Btances  wliich  contain  the  phenol  group,  such  as  phenol,  cresol,  camphor, 
cyclic  terpenes  such  as  bomeol,  menthol,  thymol,  naphthalene,  antipy- 
rine,  oil  of  turpentine,  oxyquinolines,  orthonitrotoluene  and  many  other 
substances  of  this  class.  In  addition  many  aliphatic  alcohols  also  com- 
bine with  glycuronic  acid  and  appear  in  the  urine  in  that  form.    Small 
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quantities  of  the  ester  appear  after  the  ingestion  of  isopropyl  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol  and  many  ketones  and  aldehydes  which  are  probably  first 
reduced  to  alcohols  in  the  body.  Chloral  hydrate  appears  in  the  urine, 
after  its  ingestion,  as  trichlorethylglycnronic  acid,  CjCljHa.CoHyOj. 

Substances  which  appear  in  the  urine  paired  ivith  glycine*  GlycocoU, 
or  glycine,  is  another  substance  which  is  very  often  united  with  ingested 
substances  and  when  so  united  protects  them  from  further  decomposi- 
tion. Hippuric  acid  is  a  glycine  conjugate,  but  there  are  many  others. 
Thus  in  the  bile  we  have  glycocholic  acid,  a  conjugate  of  cholic  acid 
and  glycine.  The  body  is  apparently  able  to  form  very  large  amounts 
of  glycine  and  thus  to  protect  itself  against  many  different  foreign 
substances  which  by  their  decomposition  might  give  rise  to  waste  or 
active  products  different  from  those  in  whose  presence  the  protoplasm 
is  accustomed  to  work.  The  aromatic  substances  which  by  oxidation 
give  rise  to  benzoic  acid  in  the  body  appear  in  the  urine,  in  part,  as 
hippuric  acid,  although  they  are  in  part  often  oxidized  further.  In  the 
table  on  page  810  it  will  be  seen  that  phenyl-amiuo-acetic  acid,  phenyl- 
propionic,  phenyleinnaraic  acids,  pheuylserine,  phenylglyceric  and 
phenyl 'b-hydroxy propionic  acids  undergo  oxidation  in  the  body  to  ben- 
zoic acid  and  leave  the  body  in  part  as  hippuric  acid,  being  paired  with 
glycine.  Phenylethyl  alcohol  and  phenylacetaldehyde  are  oxidized  to 
phenylacetie  acid  and  paired  with  glycine  to  form  phenaceturic  acid  in 
dogs  but  not  in  man.  In  small  part,  too,  they  pair  with  glycuronic  acid. 
Xylene  is  oxidized  to  toluic  acid,  CaH^CCHJ.COOn,  and  paired  with 
glycine  is  excreted  as  toluric  acid;  mesitylene,  CeHj,(CHj)j,  is  oxidized 
to  raesitylenie  acid,  CJIaCCHJ^.COOII,  and  after  pairing  with  glycocoll 
is  excreted  as  mcsityluric  acid,  CeH3(Cna)2,C0.Nn,Cn2X'00H ;  cymene, 
(CHji)2CH,CflII^.CH3,  is  oxidized  into  cumic  acid,  p-isopropyl  benzoic 
acid,  and  excreted  as  the  glycocoll  conjugate,  cuminurie  acid,  (CH3)2.CH. 
CeH,.C0.NII.CH,X'001I. 

Substances  which  appear  in  the  urine  conjugated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  "We  have  already  considered  the  principal  substances  of  this  group. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  aromatic  alcohols,  such  as  phenol,  indoxyl, 
acatoxyl,  pyrocatechol  and  the  substituted  members  of  the  group.  The 
formation  of  these  conjugates  is  still  essentially  unexplained.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  pair  with  taurine  and  the  organic  part  of 
the  molecule  be  split  off.  They  may,  however,  be  formed  from  sulphuric 
acid  itself.    The  amount  is  in  any  case  not  very  large. 

Substances  which  are  paired  with  ornithine.  In  the  bird's  body  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  on  hand  a  stock  of  glycine  for  pairing  purposes. 
Substances  which  in  the  mammals  leave  the  body  paired  with  glycocoll 
appear  in  birds*  urine  paired  with  ornithine  to  make  omithuric  acid. 
This  is  not  the  only  difference  between  the  birds'  metabolism  and  that 
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of  mammals*  Nitriles  which  leave  the  mammal's  body  paired  with 
sulphur,  as  sulphocyanate,  do  not  appear  in  this  form  in  birds'  excre- 
tions, Ornithine  is  diamino-valeriauie  acid,  NHj.CHa.CHij.CH^.CHNH^. 
COOH.  *        ' 

Uramido  acids.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  substances  leave  the  hody  conjugated  with  earbamic  acid^ 
NHj,CO.OH.  The  formation  of  substances  of  this  sort  indicates  that 
Siegfried's  earbamic  reaction  occurs  in  living  matter.  Perhaps  there 
first  occurs  a  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  amino  group,  followed  by 
its  subsequent  union  with  ammonia  through  a  second  hydroxyl  of  the 
COj.  Thus  in  rabbits  m-amino-benzoic  acid  appears  in  part  in  the  urine 
as  uramino-benzoic  acid,  NII^.CO.NH.CflH^COOH.  Reactions  similar 
to  these  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  synthesis  of  uric  acid,  or  of  allan- 
toine.  These  may  nnderfro  dehydration  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  sub- 
fitituted  hydantoines.    Hydantoine  is 

Nil— CO 
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Hydantoine. 

Nitriles  and  cyanides.  These  appear  in  the  urine  of  mammals  as 
the  sulphocyauales,  having  somewhere  in  the  body  picked  up  an  unoxi- 
dized  sulpliur  atom.  In  birds  this  union  does  not  occur,  or  if  it  does 
the  substances  do  not  appear  in  the  urine  in  this  form.  It  has  not  been 
determined,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  what  becomes  in  birds'  bodies  of  in- 
[ested  cyanides  and  nitriles. 

Processes  of  fcduciion  in  the  body.  Whenever  they  enter  protoplasm 
substances  are  exposed  both  to  reductions  and  oxidations.  Probably  the 
oxidations  occur  chiefly  in  the  part  of  the  cell  where  the  oxygen  is  most 
plentiful:  namely,  that  near  the  blood  vessel.  It  probably  happens, 
therefore,  that  the  first  exposure  is  to  strong  oxidation,  but  on  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  cells  where  processes  of  strong  reduction 
occur  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  substances  are  reduced  as  well 
afi  oxidized.  This  happens,  for  example,  to  the  foods,  since  from  the 
oxidized  carbohydrates  the  reduced  fats  are  formed.  But  many  sub- 
stances besides  the  carbohydrates  are  reduced  in  the  body.  Thus  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  are  not  infrequently  reduced  in  part  to  alcohols, 
while  a  part  is  oxidized  to  acids.  This  happens,  for  example,  to 
acetoacetie  acid,  which  is  reduced  in  part  to  /^-hydroxybutyrie  acid, 
m-Nitrobenzaldehyde  is  in  part  carried  over  into  m-acetylaminobenzoic 
acid.  This  is  a  reaction  which  involves  an  acetylation  which  is  discussed 
later.    (See  page  820.) 

MethylaHon  and  d^metkylaUon,    Some  substances  sueh  as  pyridine 
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and  tellurium  compounds  are  melhylaled  in  passing  through  the  body, 
and  some  other  substances  lose  their  methyl  groups  perhaps  by  oxida- 
tion. The  matter  of  methylatioo  has  been  considered  already  under 
creatinine.  The  methylated  xanthines,  such  as  caffeine  and  theobro- 
mine, are  in  large  measure  demethylated  somewhere  in  the  body,  since 
tliey  appear  in  the  urine  in  small  part  as  the  dimethyl  or  monomethyl 
purines. 

Conclusion,  The  general  conclusion  from  this  work,  besides  the 
establishment  of  the  general  character  of  the  decompositions  of  various 
compounds,  both  foods  and  non  foods,  is  that  in  their  passage  into  the 
various  cells  of  the  body  the  ingested  molecules  of  all  kinds  come  into 
contact  with  a  great  variety  of  other  molecules.  Some  of  these  molecules 
are  of  such  a  character  that  union  takes  place.  The  subsequent  fate 
of  the  union  depends  upon  its  stability.  If  it  is  more  easily  oxidized  than 
the  substance  \vhich  found  entrance  to  the  cell,  decomposition  and  oxi- 
dation occur  and  we  say  that  tbat  particular  cell  contains  an  oxidase 
which  is  capable  of  hastening  the  oxidation  of  the  ingested  matter;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  union  is  less  easily  oxidized,  or  otherw^ise  decom- 
posed, than  the  original  substance,  the  compound  thus  formed  takes 
its  exit  from  the  cell  and  eventually  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  a  paired  substance.  In  such  ease  we  say  that  conjugation,  or  pairing, 
has  preserved  the  substance  and  perhaps  protected  the  body  from  the 
action  of  a  toxic  substance.  For  every  substance  which  is  thus  reu- 
dercil  inert  by  the  compound  being  more  stable  it  is  possible,  however, 
that  there  are  other  substances  which  by  union  are  rendered  less  stable 
and  made  more  toxic.  Thus  some  nitriles,  such  as  bcuzonitrile,  may  be 
rendered  far  more  toxic  by  partial  oxidation,  for  the  oxidized  nitriles 
set  free  hydrocyanic  acid  more  easily. 

Urinary  pigments, — Normal  human  urine  has  a  yellow  color.  This 
yellow  color,  which  may  deepen  on  exposure  to  light  aiad  air,  is  due  to 
certain  pigments  of  which  urochrome  and  urobilin  are  the  best  charac- 
terized. In  addition  urine  when  made  strongly  acid  becomes  a  dark 
red  color,  due  to  the  development  of  a  pigment  called  urocrythrin.  This 
red  color  is  probably  derived  from  the  scatole  of  the  urine.  The  com- 
position of  urobilin  and  urochrome  is  still  uncertain.  They  are  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  bile  pigment,  bilirubin,  and  urobilin  appears  to 
bo  identical  with  stereobilin,  a  reduced  bilirubin  found  in  the  feces.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  reduction  of  bilirubin  to  urobilin  can  take 
place  elsewiiere  than  in  the  alimentar}^  canal,  since  urobilin  is  found  iu 
the  bile  and  blood.  Both  urochrome  and  urobilin  yield  pyrrol  deriva- 
tives. They  are  probably  derived  in  the  long  run  from  the  hematin  of 
the  blood  as  discussed  under  the  bile.  As  the  chemistry  and  origin  of 
these  compounds  is  still  so  uncertain,  further  discussion  may  be  post-i 
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ponod  until  metliods  of  purifying  them,  particularly  the  urochrome,  shall 
be  perfected.  ♦ 
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In  the  immediately  preceding  chapters  there  have  been  considered  the 
chemistry  and  metabolism,  so  £ar  as  they  are  known,  of  the  different 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Since  each  of  these  organs  is  normally 
working  in  conjunction  with  others,  being  «o-ordinated  cither  by  the  nerv- 
ous system  or  the  blood  in  the  manner  described,  their  normal  metabolism 
can  only  be  studied  while  they  are  in  situ.  The  possibility  of  studying 
each  organ  separately  is  greatly  limited  by  this  fact.  Much,  however^ 
can  be  learned  by  studying  the  metabolism  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  with- 
out inquiring  at  first  just  where  the  various  steps  of  that  metabolism 
occur.  In  this  method  of  study  the  organs  are  all  working  in  their 
normal  relations  and  at  their  maximum  eflieiency.  Moreover,  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  metabolism  probably  do  not  differ  very  widely  in 
different  organs,  although,  of  course,  the  metabolism  differs  in  par- 
ticulars in  each,  so  that  the  constitution  of  each  is  specific.  The  general 
course  of  the  change  which  the  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  fats  undergo 
in  the  course  of  their  passage  through  the  body,  from  the  time  of  their 
absorption  to  their  excretion  in  the  form  of  various  fragments,  may  now 
be  examined. 

The  metabolism  of  sugar. — The  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  chiefly 
as  glucose.  levulose  and  galactose  and  about  500  grams  of  carbohydrate 
are  normally  consumed  per  day.  We  have  now  to  follow,  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  sugar  thus  absorbed  in  its  course  through  the  body. 
From  the  intestine  it  passes  to  the  blood,  where  it  is  found  in  the  blood 
plasma  in  a  concentration  varying  from  .08. 15  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
blood.  The  glucose  thus  present  in  the  plasma  is  dialyzable  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  free  and  not  united  to  any  colloidal  matter,  as  was 
at  one  time  suggested  (MeGuigan  and  von  Hess). 

In  taking  up  this  subject  of  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  it  ifl 
perhaps  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  the  historical  method. 
About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  known  from  the  work 
of  Lavoisier  that  the  carbohydrates,  like  other  foods,  were  burned  or 
oxidised  in  the  body  in  large  measure  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  j 
that  by  means  of  this  combustion  heat  was  liberated  to  just  the  same 
amount  as  would  have  been  produced  by  burning  so  much  sugar  out- 
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side  the  bodyj  that  of  this  hoat  part  was  consumed,  or  rendered  latent, 
in  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  in  doing  work,  aad  the  greater  part 
supplied  Mie  heat  whii*Ii  the  body  was  constantly  giving  off  as  if  it  were 
a  stove.  But  where  this  combustion  took  place,  how  it  could  take  place 
in  an  aqueous  medium,  and  whether  the  sugar  underwent  intermediary 
transformations  before  oxidizing,  as  was  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
fat  after  carbohydrate  ingestion,  these  were  matters  quite  obscure. 

A  great  step  forward  in  this  dark  field  was  taken  in  1843  by  the 
French  physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  a  man  whose  name  should  be 
remembered  for  his  striking  discoveries,  ingenious  and  skillful  experi- 
ments, bis  clear  thoughts,  lofty  imagination  and  the  beautiful,  simple 
and  luminous  style  in  which  his  books  and  papers  %vere  written.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sugar  directly  after  its 
entrance  into  the  blood,  Bernard  turned  his  attention  to  those  patho- 
logical cases  in  which  sugar  appears  in  the  urine*  Disease  tries  many 
experiments  which  we  cannot  as  yet  with  onr  clumsy  vivisectional 
methods  hope  to  imitate,  and  for  the  wise  man  who  can  read  the  experi- 
ments aright  patholog^-^  reveals  many  secrets  of  metabolism.  It  was 
known  to  Bernard  that  at  times  large  amounts  of  glucose  may  appear 
in  the  urine  of  human  beings,  although  it  normally  is  present  only  in 
traces,  .04  per  cent.  The  urine  is  then  greatly  increased  in  amount,  it 
is  often  sweet  to  the  taste,  very  light  colored,  having  a  high  specific 
gravity  and  often  a  sweetish  or  aromatic  odor.  Such  pathological  urine 
excretion  is  called  glycosuria,  or  glucosuria.  or  diabetes  raellitus  (dia, 
through,  and  met,  honey;  literally,  honey  diabetes).  In  severe  forms  of 
this  disease  with  a  fatal  ending  in  coma,  60-200  grams  of  glucose  might 
be  eliminated  per  day.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  cause  of  the  disease 
Bo  grave  in  its  prognosis;  or  of  the  origin  of  the  glucose  which  appeared 
in  the  urine. 

Bernard  tried  to  produce  the  disease  artificially.  He  found  that 
injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in 
dogs  and  rabbits  produced  almost  invariably  a  discharge  of  glucose 
in  the  urine.  This  puncture  is  known  as  the  sugar  puncture.  This 
glucosuria  was,  however,  teraporar}'  and  never  had  a  fatal  ending.  It 
was  found  on  examining  the  matter  farther  that  the  puncture  only  pro- 
duced glucosuria  if  the  animals  had  been  fed  on  carbohydrate,  or  were 
well  fed.  Starving  animals  produced  little  or  no  sugar.  It  did  net 
occur  either  if  the  splanchnics,  two  sympathetic  nerves  suppl^v-ing  the 
abdominal  viscera,  had  been  divided  before  the  puncture  (Eckhard). 
Bernard  did  not  succeed  in  producing  artificially  a  severe  glycosuria 
with  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  the  human  disease,  nor  were  phyfl- 
ologists  more  successful  until  about  1890,  when  von  Mering  and  Min- 
kowski discovered  that  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  would  produce  it. 
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Bernard  attempted  to  find  where  the  sugar  came  from  which 
appeared  in  the  urine  after  the  sugar  puncture.  He  examined  the  glu- 
cose content  of  tlie  blood  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  He  found 
that  the  blood  of  the  jugular  and  femoral  veins  contained  less  glucose 
than  the  corresponding  arterial  blood  j 

V.  jugularis 08%      Femoral  artery  . , ,  .0.12% 

Carotid  artery 12  Femorul  vein 0.08 

Evidently  glucose  was  taken  from  the  blood  in  passing  through  the 
tissues  supplied  by  these  blood  vessels.  Next,  by  means  of  a  sound 
passed  into  the  jugular  vein,  he  drew  a  sample  of  blood  from  the  right 
auricle.  This  contained  as  much  glucose  as  the  arterial  blood.  It  was 
clear  that  somewhere  in  the  body  sugar  must  be  added  to  the  blood  to 
make  good  the  \osr  of  that  taken  out  by  the  tissues.  A  sound  passed 
through  the  heart  and  down  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  a  level  just 
above  the  kidneys  showed  that  the  blood  of  that  vein  contained  0.08  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  The  sound  was  now  drawn  carefully  back  to  the  level 
of  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  blood  from  here  contained 
0.14  per  cent,  or  more  of  glucose,  or  more  than  the  arterial  blood.  Evi- 
dently, then,  somewhere  in  the  portal  circulation  glucose  was  added 
to  the  blood.  An  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  showed 
generally  tliat  the  portal  vein  blood  contained  less  glucose  than  the 
hepatic  blood.  This  proved  that  sugar  was  added  to  the  blood  during 
its  passage  through  the  liver  and  an  exaraination  of  this  organ  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  following  facts:  If  the  liver  was  taken  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  decapitation  out  of  the  body  of  a  rabbit  and,  excluding  the 
£eM  bladder,  was  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  cot  up  in  it  while  boiling, 
only  very  small  amounts  of  a  reducing  sugar  could  be  extracted  from 
It.  Evidently  the  liver  did  not  contain  more  sugar  than  might  be 
attributed  to  the  blood  in  it.  But  there  went  into  solution  in  the  water 
a  substance  which  made  an  opalescent  solution  and  which  when  boiled 
with  acid  or  acted  upon  by  saliva  or  malt  diastase  quickly  set  free  a 
reducing  sugar.  Moreover,  if  the  liver  was  left  in  the  body  after  death, 
then  it  was  subsequently  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
glucose  and  maltose.  The  living  active  liver,  then,  contained  little  or 
no  glucose,  but  it  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  material  from 
which  glucose  could  be  and  was  made,  and  this  substance  was  called  by 
Bernard  for  this  reason  glycogen^  the  glncose-maker. 

Thus  was  made  one  of  the  first  or  fundamental  discoveries  in  our 
knowledge  of  sugar  metabolism  and  it  placed  the  liver  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  It  had  before  that  been  known  only  as  a  digestive  gland; 
it  was  now  seen  that  it  played  another  and  possibly  far  more  important 
role  in  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  body  and  was  one  of  ita 
roost  important  chemical  factories. 
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Further  study  by  Bernard  showed  that  the  glycogen  whieh  he  had 
discovered  was  very  generally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  where  it 
played  the  role  that  starch  plays  in  the  plant  world.  He  showed  that 
it  was  present  in  muscle  cells,  in  pus  cells.  In  embryonic  tissues,  in  fly 
larvie,  in  earthworms  and  in  other  invertebrates  as  well  as  vertebrates, 
and  it  was  present,  though  in  varying  amounts,  in  the  livers  of  nearly 
all  vertebrates.  It  became  at  once  one  of  the  fundamental  constituents 
of  animal  cells. 

Glycogen.  (CoIIioOs)^,  The  glycogen  thus  discovered  is  a  col- 
loidal polysaccharide  which  is  digested  hy  ptyalin  into  maltose  and  by 
the  liver  tissue  and  muscle  tissue  into  glucose  and  maltose.  When 
inverted  by  acid  it  yields  dextrose*  It  is  entirely  resistant  to  30  per 
cent.  KOII  and  its  quantitative  determination  depends  upon  this  fact. 
It  is  prepared  hy  boiling  the  tissue  with  30  per  cent,  KOH  until  it  dis- 
solves; filtering  through  asbestos  or  glass  wool  and  precipitating  with 
alcohol.  All  protein  and  reducing  sugars  are  destroyed  by  the  strong 
alkali.  It  is  snow-white  in  color,  soluble  in  water  to  an  opalescent  solu* 
tion.  It  is  dextrorotatoiy :  (^)d— +196.63*'.  It  does  not  reduce  Feh- 
ling's  solution;  with  iodine-potassium  iodide  it  gives  in  the  cold,  if  salt 
is  present,  a  port-wine  color  and  this  is  one  of  the  moans  of  its  detection. 
By  this  reaction  it  may  be  detected  in  sections,  and  it  can  be  seen  in 
the  liver  tissue  often  deposited  in  radiating  masses  or  granules  about 
the  nucleus.  Some  of  the  mitochondria  described  by  histologists  are 
possibly  glycogen.  It  is,  as  will  he  seen  from  its  resistance  to  alkali, 
an  inert  substance.  It  is  colloidal  and  it  is  plainly  a  reserve  material 
of  the  cell. 

Origin  of  glycogen.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  glycogen  of 
the  liver  was  at  once  attacked.  Bernard  found  that  it  not  only  ap- 
peared in  large  quantities  when  carbohydrate  food  was  taken  and  hence 
was  made  presumably  from  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food,  but  it  ap- 
peared also  when  a  purely  meat  diet  was  consumed.  Putrefying  muscle 
contains  almost  no  carbohydrate,  but  the  larvie  of  flies  whieh  have  fed 
upon  this  muscle  and  on  nothing  else  contain  large  amounts  of  glycogen 
in  their  bodies.  Evidently  they  must  be  able  to  make  glycogen  from 
protein  and  since  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  lean  meat  also  have  livers 
containing  large  amounts  of  glycogen  they  too  must  be  able  to  make 
carbohydrate  from  protein.  A  second  fundamental  discovery  in  the 
metahoUsm  of  the  sugars  ivas  thvs  made,  navichj^  that  animals  can 
make  carbohydrate  from  protein.  This  showed  that  animals  had  powers 
of  synthesis  which  it  had  been  believed  were  peculiar  to  plants. 

To  try  these  experiments  properly  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  liver 
practically  glycogen  free  at  the  start  of  the  feeding.  This  can,  perhap«J, 
be  done  best  by  Lusk's  method  of  the  injection  of  phlorizin  of  whicb 
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we  shall  presently  speak,  but  before  the  properties  of  this  drug  were 
kaowo  recourse  was  had  to  other  methods.  Animals  were  made  to 
fast  for  considerable  periods,  forced  to  exercise  by  being  put  in  a  re- 
volving cage,  exposed  to  cold,  which  causes  consumption  of  glucose,  and 
finally  given  small  doses  of  strychnine  to  produce  mild  tetanus.  By 
these  means  the  liver  may  be  made  almost  glycogen  or  sugar-free  and  the 
amount  in  the  muscles  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Origin  of  glycogen  from  protein  and  carbohydrates.  That  tlie  glyco- 
gen is  formed  from  protein  and  carbohydrate  food  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiments  by  Kiilz  and  C.  Voit.  Kiilz  fed  hens  casein, 
serum  albumin  and  egg  albumin,  eoiurol  hens  being  sacrificed  at  the 
start  of  the  feeding  to  determine  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 


1 

^      8ub»uncB  fed 

Glycogen  content  of  the  llvef— prnit. 

Before                      After  reeding 

Ca  sein   ,,,... 

L013 
0.017 
LOlO 

IM 

Seriira  albumin   ,. 

1.56 

Egg   albuni  in    .......,..*....*....,.,...« 

1.78 

I 
I 


C.  Voit  starved  hens  and  rabbits  for  ^ve  days  which  reduced  the 
glycogen  to  a  minimum.  He  then  fed  various  carbohydrates  and  killed 
the  animals  after  six  hours. 

Sugar  fed 
1.     Dextrose 


AoEnuU 
V  Cock 

J  Rabbit 


Amoaat  f«i 
50  grams 
80      " 


Sucrose    » , . , .      Hen 
Levuloae    ....      Cock 


4.    Malto&e 


6.    Galactose 


Rabbit 
Cock 
Rabbit 
J  Cock 
''  }  Rabbit 
Hen 
LaetoBe Babbit 


100  CO.  50%  aolution. 
54.80  grams 

130  c.c.  54.8  grams 

()0  grama 

60      " 

55  grama 

08.2  grama 

10  grams 

16       " 

60  grams 


Glycogen  In  liver 
15.34% 

16.85      (9.269  gramR  in  liver; 
8.972  grama  in  muscle) 

3.75%  (1.215  grams) 
10.50%  (3.99  grs.;  3.602  gra,  in 
rest  of  body) 

9.08%  (5.26  grams) 
10.43      (4  grams) 

9.822 

1.29%  (0.6716  gr.) 

1.53      (0.871  gr,) 

0.19% 

1.70 

0.69     before;  3.61%  after* 


From  these  results  it  appears  that  feeding  glucose,  levulose,  sucrose 
or  maltose  leads  to  a  loading  of  the  liver  with  glycogen.  Lactose  and 
galactose  are  utilized  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  rabbits  or  hens.  They  are, 
however,  utilized  by  dogs,  human  beings  and  other  animals. 

As  regards  the  origin  from  carbohydrates  Voit  (Otio),  after  four 
days'  fasting,  gave  a  rabbit  80  grams  of  glucose  in  solid  form  and  killed 
it  after  SM  hours.  The  liver  weighed  55  grams ;  he  obtained  9.269  grams 
of  glycogen  or  16.85  per  cent.  In  the  rest  of  the  body  there  were  8.972 
grams  of  glycogen.  The  urine  contained  during  this  period  0.816  grams 
of  nitrogen  equivalent  to  5.10  grams  of  albumin  which  at  a  maximum 
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could  only  have  yielded  2.42  ^ams  of  glycogeD.    There  is,  then,  no  doubn 
of  the  origin  of  glycogen  from  carbohydrate  of  the  food. 

Origin  of  ghjcogcn  from  fat.  Wliile  glycogen  can  thus  be  readily 
formed  from  protein  and  other  carbohydrate  very  little  is  formed  from 
fat.  It  is  found  by  feeding  glycerol  to  animals  rendered  artificially 
diabetic,  or  to  diabetic  human  beings,  that  the  glycerol  of  the  fat  mole- 
cule, if  it  get  free,  may  be  turned  over  into  carbohydrate.  But  if  fats 
are  fed  to  diabetic  animals  or  men  they  do  not  materially  change  the 
excretion  of  dextrose.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  fatty  acids  do 
not  go  over  into  carbohydrate  in  the  body^  although  the  reverse  formation,  m 
the  change  of  carbohydrate  to  fat,  goes  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  may 
very  possibly  be  a  part  of  every  anaerobic  respiration.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  dextrose  molecule  in  its  decomposition  may  furnish  oxygen 
to  the  living  matter  and  be  itself  reduced  to  fat  or  other  less  oxidised 
substances.  In  this  way  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen  it  aids  in  the 
I'espiration  of  the  cell  and  it  is  itself  stored  as  fat  to  be  used  when 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  more  plentiful.  The  oxidation  of  the  fatty 
acids  has  already  been  briefly  discussed  on  page  75,  and  it  will  be 
recalled  that  they  split  into  acetic  acid  and  the  fatty  acid  poorer  in 
carbon  by  two  carbon  atoms.  Acetic  acid  docs  not  go  over  into  glycogen 
but  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid. 

Origin  of  glycogen  from  other  substances.  Further  study  has  shown 
that  the  liver  can  convert  many  other  substances  into  glycogen,  some 
of  them  very  simple  substances.  Thus  it  can  convert  lactic  acid,  pyru-vdc 
acid,  glycerol,  propyl  alcohol,  glycerol  aldeli3^de,  aspartic  acid,  alanine, 
and  some  other  amino-acids  to  carbohydrate.  The  power  of  the  body  to 
convert  other  substances  into  carbohydrate  is  most  conveniently  studied 
by  Lusk's  method  of  using  phlorizinlzed  dogs. 

Fasting  dogs,  when  injected  subeutaneously  with  1  gram  of  finely 
powdered  phlorizin  suspended  in  7  c.c.  olive  oil  develop  a  severe 
glycosuria  lasting  for  several  days.  The  ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen, 
D:  N,  in  the  urine  after  a  day  or  so  reaches  the  value  of  3.5-3.7.  If  now 
these  dogs  are  fed  or  injected  with  substances  which  are  converted  into 
glucose  in  the  body,  the  extra  glucose  thus  formed  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  and  the  amount  may  be  determined.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
found  whether  animals  have  the  power  of  converting  any  given  substance 
into  glucose.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  Lusk^s  work; 
the  table  showing  that  the  first  four  amino-acids  are  clearly  capable 
of  being  turned  either  wholly  or  in  part  into  glucose  in  the  dog's  body. 
The  amount  of  these  acids  in  meat  will  account  for  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  glucose  whir-h  is  formed  when  meat  is  fed  phlorizinized  dogs. 
Probably  serine,  arginine,  lysine,  and  valine  also  go  into  glucose  in  whole 
or  in  part.    Leucine  probably  does  not  form  glucose.    Since  these  amino- 
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acids  thus  go  into  glucose  In  the  phlorizinized  dogs  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  this  power  in  the  normal  animal  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  glycogen. 

^m  TbtMjrciicftJ  if  ttll  Per   cent,    of 

^B  Extra  i^lncoae  amlDo-acId  cou        amino-ncid 

^f  Amount—  cxcr«U'<l-~  verted    into   14! u*       made  luto 

^^  AminO-BCld  fed  grmmt  grsnia  cote— gnim«  glucose 

Glycocoll 20  14.8-15.8  10                      100 

Alanine 20  1SJ6  '          20.2                   100 

Aapartic  acid 20  13.4-14.9  13.52                 100 

^  (If  3  C  titoitm  into  glucose.) 

■  Glutamic  add   20  13,16  12.24                100 

H  (If  3  C  atotna  to  glucose.) 

Tyrosine 0  0 

^         The  place  of  the  transformation  of  amino-acids  to  glucose  is  cer- 
H  tainly  in  part  in  the  liver.    Glucose  and  glycogen  can  be  made  by  the 

■  liv^r  from  protein.  It  will  be  recalled  when  discussing  digestion  that 
some  deamidization  of  the  amino-acids  took  place  in  tlie  canal  wall  or 
before  absorption.  The  amino-acids  are  carried  also  as  such  to  the  liver 
and  this  organ  has  the  power  of  deamidizing  some  of  thera.  This 
process  has  been  studied  by  Kooop  and  Neuberg.  Alanine,  for  example, 
when  perfused  through  the  liver  loses  its  amino  group  and  passes  into 
pyruvic  acid;  glycoeoll  goes  into  glyoxylic  acid: 

^  CH^.CHNH^.COOH     -f-    O  — -  CH^.CO.COOH  +  NH^ 

^^^^^^^  Alanine.  Pyruvic  acid. 

^^^^P  CH^.NH  .COOH    +     0 CHO.COOH  4-  NH^ 

^^^^^^"  Glycoeoll.  Glyoxylic  acid. 

^  Not  all  of  the  amino-acids  which  reach  the  liver  are  thus  converted 
into  glucose.  Some,  and  probably  a  large  part  of  them,  escape  the 
gauntlet  and  circulating  in  the  blood  reach  and  nourish  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  The  power  of  oxidizing  them  in  the  way  just  indicated  is 
probably  an  attribute  of  all  living  matter,  although*  possibly  especially 
developed  in  the  liver.  Folin  and  Denis  have  questioned  whether  the 
liver  really  deamidizes  most  of  the  amino-acids  at  all.  Perfusion  experi- 
ments appear,  however,  to  be  positive  that  some  deamidizatiou  occurs 
there. 

Conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose.    The  circumstances  and  exact 

control  of  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose  by  the  liver  are  still 

H   a  matter  of  investigation  and  they  caanot  be  said  to  be  clear  in  all 

"   their  details-    Its  great  importance  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 

process  is  typical  of  what  goes  on  in  cells  in  general,  for  stored  foods 

are  not  uncommon.    It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  interruption 

kof  the  blood  flow  through  the  liver,  or  depriving  it  of  oxygen^  always 
leads  to  the  conversion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  glycogen  into  sugar. 
'       The  liver  can  only  form  glycogen  if  it  be  supplied  with  sufficient  oxygen. 
During  digestion,  when  vasodilation  occurs  in  all  the  intestinal  organs, 
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the  liver  receives  blood  by  the  portal  vein,  which  is  only  slightly  poorer 
in  oxygen  than  arterial  blood.  At  this  time>  therefore,  glycogen  is 
formed  in  abundance.  But  during  digestive  rest  the  liver  receives  blood 
by  the  portal  vein  which  is  already  strongly  venous;  and  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  is  relatively  small  by  way  of  the  hepatic  artery,  so  that 
at  this  period  the  liver  must  be  on  the  verge  of  asphyxiation.  Under  M 
these  circumstances  glycogen  will  be  converted  into  glucose.  ■ 

Sugar  puncture  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the 
liver;  and  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose  can  be  hastened  by 
the  stimulation  of  the  splaachnics,  or  of  nerves  accompanying  the  blood 
vessels  into  the  liver.  Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  leads  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  glycogen;  curare  injection  has  a  similar  result  because^ 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  the  respiration  is  reduced 
and  partial  asphyxia  results.  Chloroform  and  some  other  anesthetics 
easily  produce  glycosuria  in  rabbits  and  in  dogs  and  human  beings,  also, 
if  the  body  be  chilled  during  the  anesthesia,  A  very  important  discovery 
wa^  that  the  injection  of  adrenaline,  the  internal  secretion  of  the  supra- 
renals,  greatly  incresised  the  blood  sugar,  provided  the  liver  contained 
glycogen,  and  hence  produced  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria.  So  that 
the  supra-renal  glands  were  thus  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
glycogen  conversion.  The  question  has  now  arisen  whether  the  conver- 
sion of  glycogen  to  glucose  by  stimulation  of  the  splanchnica,  or  by 
sugar  puncture,  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  stimulus  on  the  cells 
of  the  liver,  or  whether  it  is  the  indirect  effect  of  stimulation  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  since  these  nerves  supply  these  organs  also* 

Further  examination  of  this  problem  has  shown  that  if  the  supra- 
renals  be  extirpated,  and  rabbits  will  live  for  months  without  these 
organs,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  no  longer  causes  a  conversion  of 
glycogen  into  glucose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  adrenaline  dis- 
charged into  the  blood  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  glycogenolysis, 
MacLeod  is  probably  right  in  his  opinion  that  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnics  does  two  things:  it  directly  stimulates  the  liver  cells  to 
convert  glycogen  into  sugar;  and  it  indirectly  facilitates  this  result  by 
setting  free  adrenaline,  which  carried  to  the  liver  greatly  increases  or 
re-enforces  the  effect  of  the  stimulation,  just  as  it  does  that  of  other  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  Strong  emotion,  either  of  fright  or  anxiety,  causes 
hyperglycemia  and  in  some  human  beings  glucosuria.  By  some  authors 
this  result  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  indirect  action  of  adrenaline, 
which  is  known  to  be  discharged  into  the  blood  in  large  amounts  in 
emotional  excitement.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  double  action,  the  stimuli  coming  from  the  braia  under 
emotional  strain  pass  over  the  splanchnic  nerves  in  part  directly  to  the 
liver,  arousing  the  cells  to  glycogenolysis,  and  in  part  indirectly  they 
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increase  the  efficiency  of  this  stimulation  by  action  on  the  supra-renals, 
causing  a  discharge  of  adrenalme. 

The  transformation  of  glycogen  into  glucose  in  the  liver  is  then,  in 
a  condition  of  health,  the  product  of  at  least  two,  and  probably  more, 
factors.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  ellect  of  nerve  stimulation  which 
in  some  way  accelerates  this  transformation ;  and  in  the  second  place 
this  stimulation  is  rendered  far  more  powerful  by  the  increase  in  the 
Irenaline  content  of  the  blood  by  the  nervous  impulses  impinging  on 
the  adrenals.  By  the  co-operation  of  these  two  actions  glycogen  is 
changed  over  into  glucose  and  hyperglycemia  is  produced.  Indirectly, 
also,  either  as  the  result  of  the  hyperglycemia  alone,  or  because  at  the 
same  time  the  nerves  going  to  the  kidney  influence  the  state  of  tliat  organ, 
there  may  result  an  emotional  glycosuria. 

The  hyperglycemia  thus  produced  is  undoubtedly  in  the  nature  of 
an  adaptation.  The  object  of  the  mechanism  is  to  supply  to  the  muscles, 
which  under  normal  circumstances  in  nature  may  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  great  exertions  as  the  animal  flees  or  attacks  or  defends  itself, 
an  abundant  supply  of  glucose  from  which  they  can  sustain  their  energy. 
Experiments  have  clearly  shown  that  in  the  normal  animal  maximal 
contractions  are  made  possible  by  an  increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood. 
The  heart,  also,  nourishes  itself  from  this  food  and  in  its  presence 
tissues  are  able  to  work  with  less  oxygen  tlian  in  its  absence. 

Just  as  the  emotions  may  stimulate  glycogenolyais,  so  also  doe«  ex- 
posure to  the  cold.  If  rabbits  are  simply  cooled,  or  if  dogs  are  cooled 
and  anesthetized,  or  if  human  beings  are  similarly  treated,  hyper- 
glycemia and  discharge  of  glucose  from  the  liver  results.  This  again 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  adaptive  change  since  the  muscles,  the  great 
thermogenic  tissues  of  the  body,  require  the  glucose  for  fuel. 

The  fact  that  emotions  or  cooling  have  this  effect  explains  the  nega- 
tive results  of  several  observer  who  have  attempted  to  increase  the 
glycogen  content  of  the  liver  by  the  direct  injection  of  glucose  into  the 
mesenteric  or  other  veins.  Thus  Croftan  got  quite  a  negative  result  in 
such  experiments  unless  glucose  was  given  by  the  intestine,  whereaa 
positive  results  were  obtained  provided  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
access  of  stimuli  from  the  nervous  system  to  the  liver. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  causes 
a  change  of  glycogen  to  glucose.  How  is  this  produced  t  Does  the  nerve 
stimulation  in  some  w^ay  set  free  a  glycogenolytic  enzyme  in  the  tissue ; 
or  does  it  in  some  other  w*ay,  for  example  by  stimulating  the  active  dis- 
charge of  glucose  from  the  cells,  upset  the  equilibrium  between  glucose 
and  glycogen  and  thus  cause  more  glycogen  to  change  to  glucose!  la 
there  in  fact  such  an  equilibrium  t  The  same  question  arises  in  con- 
sidering the  physiology  of  muscle  where  also  following  nerve  stimulation 
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coDtraction  takes  place,  glucose  is  destroyed  and  glycogen  consumed. 
Just  how  does  tlie  nerve  impulse  act?  This  question  cannot  at  present 
be  answered  definitely.  MacLeod  lias  especially  studied  it.  There  are 
many  possibilities  besides  those  just  mentioned.  Thus  it  might  be  that 
always  a  small  amount  of  free  glycogenase  exists  in  the  cell,  but  it  is 
prevented  by  colloidal  membranes  from  reaching  the  glycogen-  It  might 
be  that  the  nerve  impulse  sdtered  the  state  of  these  membranes  so  that 
the  enzyme  might  get  access  to  the  glycogen.  Another  possibility  is  that 
the  enzyme  is  anchored  to  some  of  the  colloids  of  the  cell,  and  the  union 
is  broken  on  stimulation.  Or  by  the  nerve  impulse  an  oxidative  change 
might  result  forming  acid,  this  acid  then  might  set  free  the  enzyme  from 
its  substrate  and  enable  it  to  attack  the  glycogen.  Or  perhaps  the 
glycogen  is  being  constantly  attacked  by  the  glycogenase  and  digested, 
the  glycogenase  being  always  present  in  the  cell,  but  usually  the  sugar 
thus  set  free  is  at  once  rcsynthesized  by  the  vital  activity  of  tJie  cell. 
The  nerve  stimulus  might  act  by  inhibiting  in  some  way  this  synthetic 
activity,  so  that  the  action  of  the  enzyme  proceeds  unchecked;  or  it 
might  be,  as  already  suggested,  that  the  nerves  simply  stimulated  the 
cells  to  discharge  or  secrete  their  glucose  and  automatically  the  cells 
produced  more  to  make  good  the  loss.  MacLeod,  in  studying  this  ques- 
tion, found  that  no  increase  in  glycogenase  could  be  detected  either  in 
the  tissue  or  in  the  vein  as  a  result  of  nerve  stimulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increased  alkalinity  of  the  tissue  prevented  the  nerve  stimula- 
tion from  being  effective. 

The  transformation  of  glycogen  to  glucose  goes  on  rapidly  in  the 
liver  after  death,  at  least  it  goes  rapidly  in  the  first  few  hours.  There- 
after it  goes  more  slowly.  It  acts  as  if  it  might  be  a  vital  transforma- 
tion. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  transformation  is  due  to  an 
endocellular  enzyme,  of  the  nature  of  amylase,  which  becomes  active 
under  the  post-mortem  acidity  of  the  tissue.  Extracts  of  liver  tissue, 
however,  have  little  more  amylolytic  power  than  those  of  the  blood 
(Eves J  Dastre) ;  and  Dastre  thought  the  conversion  not  due  to  an 
enzyme.  The  conversion  is  greatly  accelerated  by  chloroform,  Paton 
gives  the  figures  on  the  next  page  illustrating  the  speed  of  this  conver- 
sion of  glycogen  to  glucose  {dog's  liver). 

The  figures  show  that  the  conversion  is  very  rapid  in  the  first  half 
hour  and  thereafter  goes  on  more  slowly,  It  is  also  clear  that  there  Is 
practical ly  no  post-mortem  destruction  of  carbohydrate,  or  glycolysis. 
If  the  liver  is  thoroughly  ground  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cells 
as  completely  as  possible,  the  conversion  goes  on  much  more  slowly,  but 
is  not  completely  stopped.  Chloroform  has  practically  no  influence  on 
such  a  finely  ground  li^^er.  This  transformation  is  greatly  retarded  or 
^topped  by  an  alkaline  reaction  and  accelerated  by  small  amounts  of 
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acid.  Perhaps  the  slowing  of  the  reaction  is  due  to  the  destniction  of 
the  enzyme,  or  to  the  slowing  of  the  reaction  by  the  development  of 
alkalinity,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ammonia  by  autolysis. 

Timo  uHcr  (JvalL  : Two  mioaics  24  hour* 

Glycogen 5.88  graina  0.55  gramB 

Glucose    Trace  6.29 

Total    carbohydrates    5.S8  grama  5.84 


Two  minutes 

4i  mlntitn 

SlSmlnateB 

Time  after  death  1... 

With  ClJCl, 

Without 
CHCJ, 

With  CBCU 

Without 
CHCJ, 

Glycogoa    .... , 

Glucose * 

Total  carbohydratea  . 

7.09  grams 

0.23 
7.32 

5.68  grams 
1.39 

7.07 

6.23  grams 

0.08 

7.21 

4.00  grams 
2.53 

7.18 

5.42  grama 

1.88 

7J0 

The  influence  of  the  pancreas.  Still  another  factor  in  the  control  of 
this  transformation  of  glucose  to  glycogen  and  of  glycogen  to  glucose  has 
been  diseovered  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
sugar  control.  It  is  the  pancreatic  gland.  That  this  gland  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  this  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  control  of 
the  body  carbohydrate  metabolism  was  discovered  by  von  Mering  and 
]VDnkowski  in  1889,  a  discoveiy  not  less  pregnant  and  important  than 
the  discovery  of  glycogen  itself.  These  authors  found  that  if  the 
pancreas  be  completely  extirpated,  hyperglycemia,  ghirosuria,  and  the 
complete  loss  of  all  power  to  burn  glucose  or  other  carbohydrate  resulted. 
The  animals  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  the  severe  form  of  human 
diabetes  melliius.  They  emaciated,  were  very  thirsty  and  voracious, 
their  muscles  were  weak,  they  passed  urine  containing  not  only  glucose 
but  also  acetone,  acetoacetic  acid  and  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid,  and  they 
died  in  coma  invariably  in  four  to  six  weeks. 


CH. 


.1 


—  0 


CH^.CO.CH^.COOH 


CH^.CHOH.CH^.COOH 


Acetone. 


Diacetic  acid.  /! -hydroxybutyric  acid. 

Slnother  very  interesting  and  significant  fact  was  that  their  vital 
resistance  to  infection  was  enormously  reduced  so  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  infection  in  the  operation,  or  afterwards,  and  wounds 
healed  slowly.  A  similar  susceptibility  to  blood  poisoning,  boils,  etc., 
in  other  words  to  the  attacks  of  various  streptococci,  is  shown  by  human 
beings  with  a  diabetic  trait.  The  possible  significanee  of  this  fact  in 
considering  the  cause  of  diabetes  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Results  similar  to  these  have  been  obtained  in  all  classes  of  verte- 
brates;  in   frogs,   selachians   (dogfish),   birds,   snakes  and   mammals. 
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The  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  always  followed  by  death  Bud 
VLBuaUy  by  a  loss  of  power  of  burning  carbohydrates. 

By  this  discovery  the  problem  set  by  Claude  Bernard  which  he 
failed  to  solve,  namely,  the  experimental  production  of  the  symptoms 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  was  solved. 

The  results  which  follow  pancreas  extirpation  are  not  due,  as  was 
at  first  thought,  to  the  extensive  division  of  the  nerves  and  traumatism 
of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  involved  in  the  operation,  but  must  be 
ascribed  primarily  to  the  actual  taking  out  of  the  pancreas  tissue.  This 
was  proved  by  Hedon,  who  made  the  following  experiment :  The  abdomen 
of  a  dog  was  opened,  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  was  extirpated  and  the 
branch  of  tli«  gland,  which  extends  into  the  mesentery,  was  brought 
to  the  surface  and  fastened  into  a  pouch  made  underneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen*  The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  portion  were 
left  intact.  After  several  weeks,  during  which  no  glycosuria  appeared, 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  enter  into  union  with  the  vessels  of  the 
gland  graft.  Then  another  operation  was  performed  and  the  grafted 
piece  of  pancreas  was  cut  loose  from  the  stalk  comiecting  it  with  the 
abdomen.  If  the  operation  had  been  successful,  if  Ihe  blood  connection 
in  the  skin  had  been  established,  no  symptoms  of  diabetes  resulted. 
The  juice  secreted  by  this  grafted  piece  might  discharge  outwardly,  or 
make  a  tumor,  but  there  was  no  glucosuria  as  long  as  the  graft  remained. 
Some  time  later  the  graft  was  either  removed,  or  at  times  it  degenerated, 
and  when  this  happened  glycosuria  began  and  continued  until  shortly 
before  death. 

These  experiments  of  Hedon  *s  were  not  very  numerous  but  they  were 
decisive.  They  showed  clearly  and  conclusively  that  the  nervous  lesions, 
or  circulatory  disturbances^  of  this  operation  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
glycosuria.  The  presence  of  the  grafted  tissue  even  under  the  skin  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  hyperglycemia  and  to  enable  the  body  to  carry  on 
its  ordinary  carbohydrate  metabolism.  There  were,  or  seemed  to  be, 
but  two  possible  explanations,  namely,  either  the  pancreas  adds  some- 
thing to  the  blood  or  lymph,  whicli  is  necessary  for  normal  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  or  it  takes  something  out,  which  if  not  removed  causes 
glycosuria.  Most  investigators  preferred  the  first  of  these  possibilities 
and  believed  tlie  pancreas  must  have  an  internal  secretion  even  more 
important  than  its  external  and  vitally  necessary  for  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism  of  tlie  body.  But  the  second  or  detoxieation  theory  has  also 
had  its  advocates. 

This  discovery  of  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  and  Hedon  led  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  internal  secre- 
tion. This  work  extended  over  twenty  years  before  a  decisive  result 
was  obtained.     It  was  found,  however,  that  neither  feeding  the  gland 
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itself  nor  mjecting  the  gland  extracts  caused  any  definite  and  clear- 
cut  change  lu  the  course  of  the  disease  or  of  pancreatic  diabetes.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  many  apparently  successful  experiments  indicating  that 
pancreatic  extracts  might  have  some  temporary  or  trifling  action  in 
reducing  the  glycosuria;  but  other  observers  either  failed  to  get  any 
action  at  all,  or  the  glycosuria  might  even  be  increased  by  feeding  pan- 
creatic tissue  to  depancrcatizcd  dogs  or  to  human  beings  with  the  severe 
form  of  the  disease.  The  ease  with  which  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
glycosuria  might  be  produced  was  a  special  cause  of  error.  In  many 
instances,  indeed,  feeding  pancreas  after  pancreatectomy  so  far  from 
diminishing  seemed  really  to  increase  the  glycosuria.  It  appeared  in 
1910-1911  that  if  the  pancreas  had  any  internal  secretion  it  did  not 
accumulate,  or  was  not  stored  in  the  gland  as  are  all  the  other  internal 
secretions  known,  and  investigators  began  to  turn  to  the  study  of  other 
possibilities  such  as  the  detoxieation  theory,  believing  that  the  internal- 
secretion  theory  must  be  wrong.  Within  the  past  two  years,  however, 
:more  favorable  results  have  been  obtained.  The  most  decisive  experi- 
ments  are  those  of  Starling  and  Knowlton  made  with  an  acid  extract  of 
the  pancreas.  Their  results  in  the  following  figures  show  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  neutralized  acid  decoction  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetic  blood 
which  is  being  perfused  tli rough  the  heart  taken  from  a  depancreatized 
dog  causes  the  heart  to  beat  much  stronger  and  to  consume  glucose 
added  to  the  blood.  The  consumption  of  the  glucose  before  the  addition 
of  the  pancreas  extract  had  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Diahetic  Heart  Fed  with  Diabetic  Blood. 

(Sugnr  conaumption  in  mg.  per  gram  heart  muscle  per  hour.) 

FInit  hoar  wHh  Second  hour  after 

blood  ill  one  ■ddltlon  or  pancreatic  extrut 

1.5  4.3 

0.6  3.0 

0U(  2.8 

OJS  3.6 

The  normal  heart  of  the  dog  when  fed  on  normal  blood  under  these 
circumstances  consumes  per  hour  per  gram  of  heart  muscle  3.5-5  mgs. 
of  dextrose.  It  is  clear  from  these  experiments  that  the  diabetic  heart 
fed  with  diabetic  blood  has  lost  its  power  of  burning  glucose  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  pancreas  decoction 
has  restored  this  power. 

More  recent  experiments  have  indicated  that  the  respiratory  quotient 
of  the  diabetic  heart  is  not  always  changed  by  the  addition  of  pan- 
creatic extract  as  one  would  expect  if  the  heart  really  had  acquired 
the  power  of  decomposing  glucose.  ^loreover  both  alkalies  and  adren- 
aline are  said  to  have  an  equally  beneficial  effect.  It  was  not  shown  in 
the  experiments  tiiat  the  glucose  had  been  actually  burned.    It  might 
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have  been  converted  to  glycogen.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is 
Btill  doubtful  whether  the  results  obtained  really  show  the  existence  of 
an  internal  secretion,  . 

These  experiments  and  others  indicate,  however,  that  normal  blood  i 
has  in  it  a  very  small  amount  of  a  substance  which  enables  glucose  to 
be  burned ;  this  substance  is  derived  from  the  pancreas.    It  is  its  intemali 
secretion.    If  to  an  extract  of  muscle  juice  pancreatic  extract  is  added  J 
Cohnheim  found  the  glycolytic  power  increased,  but  McGuigan   and 
others  have  been  unable  to  confirm  these  observations  and  Cohnlieitn. 
hiraself  in  repeating  them  generally  had  negative  results.     Evidently 
some  accidental  circumstance  in  a  few  cases  caused  a  greater  disappear- 
ance of  the  sugar,    Tlie  manner  in  which  the  extract  acts  is  quite  ob- 
scure.   It  may  be  that  in  the  experiments  cited  tlie  muscle,  instead  of 
destroying  the  sugar,  may  have  converted  it  into  maltose.    The  internal 
secretion  might  act  by  changing  the  permeability  of  the  muscle  mem- 
branes or  by  combining  with  glucose,  acting  as  a  between  or  intermediate 
body  by  which  it  is  anchored  to  the  protoplasm ;  or  it  might  be  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  glycolytic  substance  of  the  muscle  is  made., 
Since  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar  almost  certainly  precedes  its  com- 
bustion, the  muscle  has  probably  lost  not  the  power  of  burning  the 
decomposition  products,  but  rather  the  power  of  decomposition  itself. 

The  internal  secretion  of  tlie  pancreas,  like  that  of  the  supra-renals, 
is  either  rapidly  eliminated  or  destroyed  in  the  blood.  It  may  possibly 
be  a  basic  body  very  unstable  in  a  free  form,  but  more  stable  as  a  salt. 
At  any  rate  blood  contains  no  great  amount  of  it  and  it  quickly  dis- 
appears when  the  pancreas  is  eliminated.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it 
is  normally  destroyed  or  eliminated  by  the  kidney,  as  is  adrenaline,  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  human  diabetes  may  be  tlmt  the  destruction  or 
elimination  of  this  body  may  at  times  be  greater  than  its  rate  of  forma- 
tion, so  that  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  combustive  power  ensues. 

This  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  plays  a  part  also  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  Mver.  In  the  absence  of  the  pan- 
creas, although  the  blood  contains  tv»'o  to  three  times  its  normal  supply 
of  glucose,  the  liver  forms  very  little  glycogen.  If,  however,  the  liver 
be  perfused  with  blood  containing  glucose,  or  if  glucose  is  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  circulation,  it  stores  more  glycogen  if  at  the  same  time 
there  is  added  to  the  blood  an  extract  of  the  pancreas.  How  this 
extract  acts,  however^  is  still  quite  uncertain.  It  may  be  acting  on  the 
ends  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  reducing  or  counterbalancing  the  action 
of  adrenaline,  or  it  may  be  acting  directly  on  the  liver  cells  themselves. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  seem  peculiar,  at  first  glance,  that  the  body  should  still 
be  able  to  form  small  amounts  of  glycogen  even  when  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  glucose  is  impossible.    The  probable  reason  for  this  is  suggested 
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by  the  experiments  of  Lobry  de  Bniyn  and  also  of  Nef.  For  tlie  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  glucose  molecule  a  more  extensive  decomposition 
of  the  molecule  is  necessary  than  for  the  synthesis  of  the  monosaccharides 
to  the  disaccharides.  For  the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  produce  a 
rearrangement  of  the  last  two  carbon  atoms  of  the  chain;  for  the  de- 
composition it  is  necessary  to  break  the  chain  also.  If,  for  example, 
sugars  are  put  into  very  weak  alkali,  such  as  milk  of  lime,  synthesis  into 
disaccharides  and  mutual  transformations  of  one  sugar  into  another 
occurs,  but  the  molecules  do  not  break  into  fragments;  it  is  only  in  the 
presence  of  stronger  alkali  that  the  decomposition  of  the  molecule  takes 
place  (see  page  31).  The  diabetic  body,  then,  seems  able  to  produce 
the  easiest  transformation  of  the  carbohydrate,  namely^  that  involved 
in  the  transformation  of  one  kind  of  sugar  into  another,  levulose  into 
glucose,  for  example,  or  the  synthesis  of  the  monosaccharides  in  part  to 
glycogen,  although  it  has  lost  the  power  of  breaking  the  molecule  far 
enough  to  oxidize  it. 

Recently  some  results  have  been  obtained  by  Dakin  which  may 
ultimately  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  sugar  metab- 
olism. Dakin  has  found  that  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  body,  i.e.,  liver, 
thymus,  thyroid,  supra-renal,  pituitary,  kidney,  spleen,  heart  muscle, 
skeletal  muscle,  lung,  brain,  etc.,  contain  an  enzyme  known  as  "  glyoxa- 
lase."  This  enzyme  has  the  property  of  converting  a  simple  or  substi- 
tuted glyoxaldehyde  into  the  corresponding  glycoUic  acid. 

R.  CO,  CHO  -I-  H^O R,  CHOH.COOH 

GljoxaJ.  Gly collie  add. 

It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  the  pancreas  is  the  only  organ,  except 
the  lymph  glands,  which  lacks  this  enzjTne,  and  in  the  pancreas  alone 
is  found  a  thermolabile  substance,  which  antagonizes  the  glyoxalase,  an 
antiglyoxalase.  This  antiglyoxalase  is  not  found  in  the  blood,  it  occurs 
in  small  amounts  in  the  external  secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  probably, 
Dakin  thinks,  may  be  secreted  internally.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or 
no,  the  formation  of  antiglyoxalase  appears  to  be  a  specific  function 
of  the  pancreas.  (Another  very  interesting  fact  is  that  these  glyoxals 
will  be  transformed  into  amino,  as  well  as  hydroxy-acids,  when  perfused 
through  the  liver  (Dakin  and  Dudley)).  Wliile  the  relation  of  these 
results  to  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  still  obscure,  we  have  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  time  a  specific  chemical  property  of  the  pancreas  ob- 
viously closely  related  to  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

Internal  secretion.  Where  produced  in  the  pancreas.  There  are  at 
least  two  distinct  kinds  of  cells  in  nearly  all  glands,  namely,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  acini  and  the  cells  of  the  ducts.  These  cells  evidently 
differ  in  their  chemical  nature  and  their  physiological  function,  but 
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practically  nothing  is  known  in  any  gland  of  the  functions  of  the  duct 
tissue  beyond  its  function  of  conducting  the  secretion.  We  do  not 
know  in  the  pancreas  whether  all  the  digestive  enzymes  are  secreted  by 
tlie  acinary  cells  or  whether  some  are  secreted  by  the  duet  cells.  It  is 
known  that  the  secretion  obtained  by  the  injection  of  acid  in  the  duo- 
denum often  differs  markedly  in  composition  from  that  produced  by 
secretin ;  but  whether  these  two  come  from  the  same  or  different  tissues 


Fio.  68.— Islets  of  Langerhaos  In  the  gu!nea-p!g  pancreas.  Tbe  talet*  mre  the  dart 
cell  oiaaaes  attached  to  tbe  ductules  which  prow  out  of  the  larger  ducts.  The  acln&ry 
ttftsue  baa  deffeneraied  aa  a  reauU  of  hlocklag  the  <]ucta  (Bensley). 


of  the  gland  is  unknown.  There  have  also  been  described  in  the  pancreas 
small  clumps,  or  groups  of  cells  which  differ  in  their  staining  reactions 
and  appearance  from  the  acinary  cells,  but  are  in  connection  with  the 
ducts.  These  are  known  as  the  Islets  of  Langerhans.  Until  very  re- 
cently no  methods  were  known  for  the  certain  identification  of  islet 
tissue,  but  not  long  ago  Bensley  found  that  in  the  guinea  pig  they 
stain  more  readily  in  neutral  red,  injected  intra  vitam,  than  do  the 
acinary  cells.  Here  and  there,  liowever,  outside  the  islets  proper,  similar 
cells  are  to  be  seen.  According  to  Bensley  ligation  of  the  duet  of  the 
pancreas  in  the  guinea  pig  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  acinaiy  tissue, 
while  the  much  branching  duet  tissue  with  the  islets  as  masses  of  duet 
cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  outgrowths  of  tJie  ducts  remain.  See 
Figure  63. 

It  was  Bernard  who  first  succeeded  in  showing  the  difference  in 
reaction  and  function  of  the  duct  and  the  acinary  cells.    He  found  in 
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dogs  that  injection  of  the  ducts  with  a  fat  of  high  melting  pointy  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  produced  a  complete  atrophy  of  the 
acinary  cells,  whereas  the  duds  remained  intact,  '*  like  a  tree  which  had 
lost  its  leaves."  If  such  dogs  developed  diabetes  Bernard  did  not 
observe  it.  If  they  did  not,  this  experiment  shows  very  clearly  that  duct 
tissue  alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  animal  in  the  absence 
of  the  acinary  cells. 

Some  years  ago  Opie  reported  that  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  lesions 
were  apparent  only  in  the  islands  of  Langerhans.  He,  aecordiogly,  sug- 
gested that  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  was  due  to  the  islets 
and  not  lo  the  acinary  cells.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory  many  cases 
of  diabetes  show  lesions  in  neither  tissue.  The  opinion  has,  however, 
become  widespre?j.d  that  the  internal  secretion  is  due  exclusively  to  the 
islets.  The  evidence  for  this  is  still  very  doubtful.  Both  in  Bensley's 
guinea  pigs  and  in  Bernard's  dogs  there  is  no  suggestion  of  diabetes. 
This  does  not  show  that  the  acinary  cells  form  no  internal  secretion,  but 
only  that  the  duct  tissue,  including  Uie  islets,  is  alone  sufficient  to  main- 
tain life.  Possibly  both  tissues  form  the  secretion.  The  contrary'  ex- 
periment of  the  destruction  of  the  duct  and  the  survival  of  the  acinary 
tissue  has  not  been,  and  seemingly  cannot  be,  tried.  We  cannot  at 
present  say,  therefore,  whether  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  is 
due  to  the  duct  cells  and  the  islet  tissue  alone,  or  whether  the  acinary 
tissue  also  contributes  to  it.  The  categorical  statement  often  seen  in 
text-books  and  papers  that  the  internal  secretion  is  supplied  by  the 
cells  of  Langerhans  is  entirely  unjustified. 

Cause  of  diubetcs.  Finally  what  is  the  cause  of  diabetes  in  human 
beings T  Nothing  is  known  of  this  whatsoever.  The  facts  just  stated 
lead  pathologists  generally  to  attribute  the  disease  often  to  a  lesion  in 
the  islets  of  Langerhans  in  the  pancreas.  Whether  all  diabetes  have  tliis 
origin  is  not  certain.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  cause  of  the  lesion  if  any 
such  exists.  Wliether  it  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  poison  from  the 
intestine,  as  some  have  thought,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  bacterium  or 
other  parasite,  has  been  very  little  investigated  and  so  far  without  result. 
Attention  has  been  focused  entirely  on  the  symptoms  of  disturbed  metab- 
olism which  accompany  this  disease,  rather  than  on  a  search  for  the 
real  cause.  The  fact  that  diabetics  generally  show  such  a  lowered  resist- 
ance to  the  attacks  of  the  streptococci  of  blood  poisoning  arouses  the  sus- 
picion that  the  trouble  might  be  due  to  an  infection  of  the  islets  by 
this  organism  which  thus  produces  diabetes,  just  as  it  produces  inflam- 
mation of  the  valves  of  the  heart  when  it  strikes  them,  or  of  the  kid- 
neys when  it  is  located  in  those  organs.  Perhaps  a  strain  of  this  pro- 
tean organism  will  be  found  which  will  act  on,  or  show  a  specific  affinity 
for,  the  islets.    At  any  rate  the  search  for  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
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rather  than  a  search  for  a  method  of  alleviating  its  ^yroptoms,  would ■ 
appear  to  be  tlie  part  of  wisdom.  ■ 

Summari/  of  ihc  role  of  ihc  liver  in  carhohydrate  metabolism.    We  J 
may  now  sumraanze  the  role  of  the  liver  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  ■ 
the  body.     Carbohydrate  food  after  digestion  finds  its  way  into  the  1 
blood,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  small  amounts;  0.1-0.3  per  cent,  in  the  I 
blood  of  the  portal  vein.    The  sugar  tlms  circulating  in  the  blood  is  free.  I 
It  is  difTnsiblc  and  may  be  removed  from  the  blood  b}^  the  process  of  ■ 
vividiffusion.       The  portal  blood  at   the  same  time  carries,  also,  any  ■ 
metabolic  products  or  internal  secretions  of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  1 
intestine.    Brought  thus  to  the  liver,  this  organ  during  digestion,  when 
it  is  supplied  with  much  oxygen,  picks  out  from  the  blood  some  of  the  ^ 
glucose,  le^iilose  and  galactose  passing  through  it  a;id  converts  these  ■ 
into  a  colloidal  polysaccharide,  glycogen,  which  is  laid  down  in  such 
quantities  in  the  liver  tissue  that  on  a  rich  carbohydrate  diet  the  liver 
may  contain  12-15  per  cent,  of  glycogen.  ■ 

The  liver  acts,  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  storehouse,  or  reserve 
depot  of  carbohydrates,  in  which  surplus  carbohydrate  is  stored  until 
it  is  needed  by  the  other  tissues.  It  functions,  then,  in  this  particular 
like  the  fat  tissue  which  stores  superfluous  fat. 

Between  meals,  on  the  other  hand,  when  no  glucose  is  arriving  from 
the  intestine,  this  stored  glycogen  is  called  upon  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely consumed ;  tlie  liver  of  a  fasting  animal  containing  much  leas 
glycogen  than  that  of  a  welbfed  animal. 

This  conversion  of  glucose  into  glycogen  and  of  glycogen  into  glu- 
case  depends  on  various  factors.  If  the  glucose  in  the  blood  surpasses 
0,1  per  cent.,  if  the  liver  is  well  supplied  with  oxygenated  blood,  and 
with  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  the  conversion  of  glueose 
to  glycogen  is  at  lea.st  as  rapid  as  that  of  glycogen  to  glucose  and  no 
diminution  of  glycogen  occurs.  If,  however,  the  content  of  glucose  in 
the  blood  coming  to  the  liver  falls  below  0.1  per  cent.,  or  if  oxygen 
supply  is  reduced ;  or  if  impulses  come  into  the  liver  over  the  splanchnic 
nerves;  and  particularly  if  tJiere  is  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of 
adrenaline  in  the  blood  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  supra-renal  glands 
by  the  splanchnic  nerves  following  emotional  or  other  e.xcitement,  then 
glycogen  is  converted  into  glucose  and  this  will  take  place  even  though 
the  amount  of  glucose  in  the  blood  is  already  above  the  normal  and 
as  much  as  0.2-0.3  per  cent  It  is  uncertain  how  this  glycogen  is 
converted  into  glucose,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  an  endoeellul&r 
glycogenase.  Whether  stimulation  of  the  nerve  causes  an  increase  of 
glycogenolysis,  or  a  decrease  of  conversion  of  glucose  to  glycogen,  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  say,  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  normally 
nerve  stimulation  is  re-enforced  by  the  concomitant  stimulation  of  the 
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supra-renals,  causing  them  to  throw  into  the  blood  an  increased  amount 
of  adrenaline.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  setting  free  of  glycogenase 
during  the  stimulation. 

The  liver  is  not  the  only  storehouse  of  glycogen.  The  muscles  con- 
tain an  amount  little,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the  liver,  and  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  as,  for  example, 
when  an  Eck  fistula  is  made,  the  eating  of  carbohydrate  food  seems  no 
more  liable  than  usual  to  produce  glueosuria,  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  tolerance  of  the  organism.  This  fact 
has  not  yet  been  explained,  but  it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  two  or 
three  circumstances.  One  is  the  storage  power  of  the  muscles;  another 
is  that  possibly  the  liver,  after  the  Eck  fistula  is  made  when  its  cells 
are  greatly  altered  in  their  appearance  and  size  and  probably  in  func- 
tion, is  no  longer  able  to  form  glucose  from  protein  so  that  the  pro- 
duction of  glucose  in  the  animal  itself  is  reduced ;  and  finally  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals  with  the  Eck  fistula  is  often  poor  and  possibly  there  is 
less  complete  absorption  of  carbohydrate  and  other  foods. 

But  the  liver  is  not  only  a  magazine  of  carbohydrate;  it  is  also  a 
factory  where  proteins,  amino-acids,  glycerol,  lactic  and  pyruvic  acids, 
dioxyacetone  and  other  substances  are  converted  into  dextrose.  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  syntheses  involve  oxidations  and  for  their  aceom- 
plishment  the  liver  must  have  a  supply  of  oxygenated  blood.  In  some 
of  these  syntheses  ammonia  is  split  ofT  and  replaced  by  oxygen.  This 
ammonia  serves  a  double  purpose  r  in  part  by  its  alkalinity  it  reduces 
acidity  and  hence  checks  glycogenolysis ;  in  part  it  is  changed  to  urea,  a 
substance  of  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  activity  of  other 
organs;  i.e.,  the  heart.  By  this  synthetic  power  of  the  liver  not  only  is 
the  body  able  to  form  dextrose  from  protein  and  other  foods,  being  able 
indeed  to  live  on  protein  alone,  but  many  of  the  partially  oxidized 
metabolic  products  of  other  tissues,  such  as  lactic  acid,  are  saved  and 
res3nithesized  into  glucose  to  be  used  over  again.  The  liver  in  thisjre- 
spect  works  over  waste  products. 

Finally  the  liver  is  not  only  a  producer  and  ^torer  of  dextrose ;  if  is 
also  a  consumer.  Like  all  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body  it  has  the  power 
of  consuming  carbohydrate.  It  respires  and  burns  some  of  this  car- 
bohydrate, though  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not  all  pyruvic 
aldehyde  or  acid  is  converted  into  dextrose,  but  a  part  at  least  is  oxi- 
dized, burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  j  a  part  may,  by  reduction,  be 
reunited  with  ammonia  to  form  some  of  the  simpler  amino-acids,  so 
that  the  reverse  process  of  protein  synthesis  can  also  occur.  In  the 
bird's  liver  some  of  the  ]>roducts  of  carbohydrate  destruction  are  used 
in  synthesizing  uric  acid ;  and  in  the  mammalian  liver  we  have  a  forma- 
tion of  glycuronic  acid  so  important  as  a  means  of  neutralizing  poisons. 
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No  doubt,  also,  a  ready  transformation  to  fat  occurs.  But  we  have  as 
yet  a  most  imperfect  picture  of  the  chemical  transformations  occurring 
in  this  most  important  glandular  organ. 

But  while  we  picture  the  liver  as  actingr  thus  as  a  storehouse  for 
glycogen  with  which  it  parts  when  glycogen  is  needed  by  the  other 
tissues,  there  are  reasons  which  make  it  probable  that  glycogen  is  stored 
in  the  liver  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  liver  itself.  Glucose  has  a 
very  particular  relationship  to  anaerobic  respiration.  It  is  already  par- 
tially oxidized  and  it  can  furnish  energy  for  various  decompositions  and 
activities  of  the  body,  being  itself  reduced  to  alcohols  and  fatty  acids 
at  the  same  time.  All  tissues  live  very  much  longer  without  oxygen,  if 
they  are  supplied  with  glucose.  The  liver  is  peculiar  in  that  it  must 
carry  on  its  activities  while  its  blood  supply  is  very  largely  venous  in 
character.  It  must  be  always  nearer  asphyxia  than  most  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  primary  object  of 
this  stored  supply  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  to  enable  the  liver  to  func- 
tion properly  in  the  presence  of  very  little  oxygen.  It  is  found,  indeed, 
that  the  liver  in  the  absence  of  glycogen  is  far  more  liable  to  necrosis 
thEm^  when  it  is  present.  Particularly  in  chloroform  anesthesia  such 
necrosis  is  apt  to  occur  and  it  shows  itself  first  in  the  center  of  the 
lobules  where,  presumably,  the  oxygen  need  is  greatest  (Graham). 
This  necrosis  is  very  much  less  apt  to  occur  if  an  animal  has  been  well 
fed  on  carbohydrate  before  being  anesthetized.  It  is  possible  that  the 
giving  to  patients  about  to  undergo  operation  considerable  amounts  of 
carbohydrate  so  as  to  load  the  carbohydrate  reservoirs  of  the  body  would 
be  a  wise  precaution,  provided  other  unlooked-for  results  do  not  de- 
velop. If  glycogen  is  discharged  from  the  liver  by  adrenaline,  central 
necrosis  also  occurs.  (Figure  61,  page  669.)  The  liver  then  stores 
glycogen  not  only  that  that  glycogen  may  later  be  available  for  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body,  but  probably  because  glycogen  is  very  neces- 
sary to  its  own  safety  in  time  of  stress  and  oxygen  want. 

The  further  fate  of  glucose.  The  liver  supplies  glucose  to  the  blood. 
What  then  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  glucose  T  The  tissues  which  con- 
sume  most  of  the  carbohydrates  are  undoubtedly  the  muscles,  because  of 
their  bulk;  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  would  be  the  case.  They  make 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  They  are  always  in 
activity  and  they  produce  much  heat.  The  muscles  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  glycogen.  Indeed  the  glycogen  may  persist  in  the 
muscles  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the  liver.  That  glycogen  disap- 
pears from  a  musclCp  or  is  consumed  during  muscle  contraction,  is  shown 
by  the  determination  of  the  glycogen  content  of  muscle  before  and 
after  prolonged  tetanus,  as  shown  by  the  figures  on  page  619. 

Moreover  that  some  non-nitrogenous  substance  furnishes  the  energy 


for  muscular  work  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  physical  work  does  not 
increase  the  nitrogen  outgo  of  the  body,  but  only  that  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  sugar  thus  circulating 
in  the  blood  is  picked  out  by  the  muscles,  wbicli  store  it  as  glycogen, 
depositing  it  in  their  tissue,  and  that  it  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  or  to  lactic  acid  during  iiioscle  work.  The  muscles  arc  the  great 
carbohydrate-consuming  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  question  now  arises  concerning  the  consumption  of  dextrose  by 
the  muscle.  How  is  tlie  sugar  consumed?  Is  it  oxidized  directly  as 
glucose?  Or  is  it  decomposed  first  into  simpler  substances  which  then 
undergo  oxidation?  Do  the  muscles  burn  glucose  by  themselves  or  do 
they  need  the  assistance  of  other  tissues  or  glandular  organs?  Does  this 
power  of  destruction  depend  on  the  vitality,  structural  integrity  of  the 
muscle,  or  doesjt  occur  also  in  iiasbcd  muscle?  Is  it  due  to  an  enzyme 
which  is  found  in  the  muscle,  or  is  it  a  vital  process,  that  is  one  involving 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  cell  t  Is  the  glucose  burned  in  the  muscle 
sap  or  must  it  first  be  broken  and  then  built  into  the  living  tissue  itself? 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  explosive  decomposition  which  occurs  when 
a  nerve  impulse  sets  up  a  muscular  contraction  t  These  and  many  other 
questions  press  at  once  for  solution,  but  to  only  a  few  of  them  can 
we  give  a  complete  answer. 

Conditions  of  sugar  burning  in  muscle.  The  same  factors  which  are 
active  in  the  sugar  metabolism  of  the  liver  play  a  role  here  in  the 
metabolism  of  muscle.  We  may  consider  first  the  question  whether 
the  muscle  is  able  by  itself  to  burn  sugar  brought  to  it  from  the  exterior, 
or  only  when  it  is  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  other  organs.  To  this 
question  a  definite  answer  may  be  given.  The  muscle  cannot  utilize 
extrinsic  glucose  as  food  and  as  a  source  of  energy  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pancreas.  If  the  pancreas  be  completely  extirpated  in  any 
vertebrate  so  far  studied,  the  power  of  consuming  glucose  is  com- 
pletely lost  by  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  If  a  portion  of  the  gland  be 
left  in  the  body,  the  power  of  sugar  consumption  persists  more  or 
less  completely.  If  glucose  or  glucose-producing  food  is  given  to  a  de- 
pancreatized  animal  it  appears  in  the  urine  practically  quantitatively. 

But  after  pancreatectomy  not  only  is  ingested  glucose  completely 
eliminated,  but  also  all  that  glucose  normally  produced  in  the  body  from 
protein  is  excreted  also.  It  thus  happens  that  even  on  a  carbohydrate- 
free  diet  the  excretion  of  glucose  continues.  It  is  as  if  the  body  were 
turning  to  sugar. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  failure  of  the  muscles  and  other  tissues 
of  the  body  to  burn  carbohydrate  in  the  absence  of  the  pancreas,  which 
are  truly  remarkable.  The  power  of  horning  carbohydrate  and  in 
particular  the  power  of  burning  or  fermenting  glucose  is  practically 
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universal.  All  kinds  of  plants,  probably  all  plants,  including  the 
teria,  have  this  power.  Glucose  is  found  iu  all  the  invertebrates  in 
form  or  another.  Now  it  certainly  is  an  almost  incredible  fact  that  this 
fundamental  property  of  living  matter  should,  in  the  vertebrate  orgtn- 
ism,  be  so  completely  lost,  that  no  glucose  at  all  should  be  burned  in  the 
absence  of  the  pancreas.  That  the  organs  should  have  come  to  lean  oi 
the  assistance  of  the  pancreas  would  not  be  surprising,  bat  that 
should  have  totally  lost  one  of  the  most  fundamental  properties 
living  matter  so  that  they  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of  the  pan< 
is  80  astounding  as  to  arouse  the  greatest  suspicion  of  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion.  It  appears  from  the  facts,  however^  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion^  however  unlikely  it  may  appear. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  affair  which  is  of  great  interest  is  this. 
Sugar  is  constantly  being  made  in  the  diabetic  organism.     Indeed,  the 
power  of  sugar  formation  is  certainly  not  diminished  and  many  have 
thought  that  it  is  stimulated  in  the  diabetic  organism.    This  glucose  m&y 
be  made  out  of  all  the  substances  from  which  it  is  made  in  the  normal 
organism,  from  alanine  and  other  amino-acids,  from  glycolaldebyde  anJ 
other  very  simple  substances.    Now  if  the  failure  to  bum  dextrose  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecule  can  no  longer  be  fragmented,  as  is 
assumed  by  some  investigators,  then  we  should  expect  tJie  fragmeots 
to  burn  as  well  as  ever  if  tiiese  fragments  were  fed.    No  one  has  been 
able  to  discover  any  such  fragmentvS  of  the  dextrose  molecule,  whiehj 
can  be  burned  by  the  diabetic  organism  when  the  power  of  bumioi 
glucose  is  lost.    Of  course  there  may  be  fragments  which  are  normallfJ 
burned  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  future.    But  it  certainly  is  an-^ 
gtilar  that  all  the  search  for  such  combustible  fragments  is  still  nnsuc-j 
cessful  in  spite  of  the  considerable  number  which  have  been  tri< 
Furthermore  it  is  clear  that  if  the  hypothesis  is  correct  that  the  failure 
of  the  tissues  to  burn  the  molecule  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
liminary fragmentation  is  wanting,  these  combustible  fragments  cannc 
be  any  of  those  from  which  the  carbohydrates  are  formed.     In  otherj 
words,  the  molecule  must  break  down  in  its  fragmentation   into  sub-j 
stances  of  another  kind  than  are  used  in  the  synthesis.    For  example 
since  the  diabetic  organism  w^ill  carry  lactic  acid  into  sugar  and  not] 
burn  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  combustive  decomposition  of  the  carbohy- 
drates is  not  through  lactic  acid,  if  the  theory  as  to  the  reason  ol 
non-combustion  is  correct.     It  might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  re- 
examine with  great  care  the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  baswlj 
that  no  sugar  is  burned  in  the  diabetic  organism  to  see  whether  tii 
view  is  correct.    It  might  be  that  the  sugar  formation  was  stimulatrf^ 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  that  could  he  burned  was  being  burned.    Any 
excess  accordingly  appears  in  the  urine.     In  other  words,  perhaps  tJii 
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Bugar-bTiming  powers  of  the  body  of  the  diabetic  are  already  at  a 
maximum  without  the  introductioe  of  glucogenetic  foods  from  the  ex- 
terior.   The  power  of  glucose  storage  is  certainly  greatly  reduced,  and 
I     perhaps  this  stimulates  glucose  production. 

K  D:N  ratio.  If  the  carbohydrate  is  withdrawn  as  completely  as 
^possible  from  a  depanc realized  animal  or  from  a  diabetic  individual, 
dextrose  continues  to  be  secreted  in  the  urine.  This  dextrose,  since 
it  has  not  come  from  carbohydrate  food,  must  have  been  made  in  the 
body  itself,  and  since  its  amount  rises  with  the  protein  and  not  with  a 
rise  in  the  fat  intake,  it  must  be  derived  from  protein  food.  How  ex- 
tensive this  manufacture  of  glucose  from  protein  may  be  is  illustrated  by 
experiments  by  Minkowski  and  Lusk.  If  the  protein  was  split  quanti- 
tatively into  glucose  and  urea  there  should  be  obtained,  since  100  grams 
of  protein  contains  50  grams  of  carbon  and  16  of  nitrogen,  about  175 
grama  of  glucose.  Not  all  of  the  protein,  however,  is  converted  into 
I  glucose.  Some  of  it  appears  as  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  and  other  dceom- 
Bposition  products.  Some  is  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  so  that 
"actually  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  made  into  glucose  in  a 
dog's  body  in  a  condition  of  complete  glucose  intolerance  is  60  grams. 
We  have,  then,  since  100  grams  of  protein  yield  roughly  16  grams  of 
nitrogen  in  the  urine,  a  ratio  of  D:  N,  dextrose  to  nitrogen,  of  60:  16=: 
3.7.  Higher  ratios  than  this  may  easily  be  obtained  on  feeding  food 
containing  carbohydrates,  but  on  a  strictly  protein  and  fat  diet  in  a 
condition  where  glucose  cannot  be  utilized  at  all,  this  ratio  has  been 
obtained  by  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  in  depancreatized  dogs,  in 
diabetic  human  beings,  and  in  dogs  made  completely  sugar-intolerant  by 
phlorhizin  by  Lusk.  In  an  experiment  by  Reilly,  Nolan  and  Lusk  a 
fasting  phlorbizinized  dog  was  given  r>IM)  grams  of  meat  withont  altering 
le  D :  N  ratio.    The  figures  are  for  the  urine  of  124iour  periods. 

Deitroee—  Nin^tRen—  D:N 

Fasting 23.87  7.0  3.41 

500  grams  meat ,.,     49.59  14,0  3.54 

Fasting 25.36  7.1  3.50 

'his  D :  N  ratio  of  3.3-3.7  Lusk  calls  the  fatal  ratio,  since  its  appearance 
human  diabetics  when  on  a  strictly  carbohydrate-free  diet  means 

lat  none  of  the  sugar  can  be  consumed. 
From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  appears  that  at  a  maximum  60 

'ams  of  glucose  may  be  made  from  100  grams  of  protein.  Several 
luestious  at  once  arise  concerning  this  point.  In  the  combustion  of 
proteins  in  the  body  does  it  always  happen  that  60  per  cent,  are  con- 
certed into  glucose  and  are  burned  in  that  form?    Or  are  we  to  assume 

lat   in   the  condition  of  carbohydrate   starvation   prevailing  in   dia- 

ites,  the  process  of  manufacture  of  glucose  from  proteins  is  greatly 
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Stimulated  in  an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  disturbed  metabolism  of  tb< 
body  and  to  refill  the  depleted  carbohydrate  reservoirs!  There  is  not 
at  present  any  way  of  deciding  tliis  question,  but  many  facts  indicate, 
as  we  shall  see  in  studying  protein  metabolism^  that  certainly  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  protein  is  normally  made  into  dextrose.  M 

Decomposition  of  sugar  in  the  mitscle.  Fermentation.  One  of  the 
most  important  questions  in  the  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  mu?cle  is 
whether  the  dextrose  is  burned  as  such  or  is  first  decomposed  into 
various  splitting  products  which  then  are  oxidized.  Some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  study  of  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of 
glucose.  In  discussing  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates  it  was  shown 
that  oxidation  did  not  occur  directly  but  in  large  measure  indirectly, 
the  glucose  molecule  breaking  up  in  alkaline  solution  and  the  particles 
thus  produced  then  either  oxidizing  themselves  spontaneously,  or  if  suflS- 
cient  oxygen  was  not  present,  the  particles  oxidized  and  reduced  each 
other,  or  else  condensed  to  form  various  other  products.  There  are 
many  indications  that  dextrose  is  not  burned  as  such  in  the  body,  but 
by  the  action  of  the  protoplasm  decomposes,  much  as  it  does  in  alkali,  to 
form  various  decomposition  products  which  either  oxidize  if  oxygen  is 
present,  or  are  reduced  or  condense  to  form  fats  or  other  metabolic 
products.  The  processes  may  very  possibly  be  similar  to  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  glucose.  This  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  very  little  energy  being  set  free  j  by  the  subsequent  oxidation 
of  alcohol  energy  is  obtained.  The  exact  nature  of  this  alcoholic  de- 
composition is  not  clear,  but  it  may  pass  through  glyceric  aldehyde. 
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Glyceric  aldehyde. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  muscle  and  other  tissues  are  able  to  burn  alcohol 
readily  and  alcohol  is  found  in  small  amounts  in  normal  tissue;  it  ia, 
however,  very  unlikely  that  in  the  combustion  of  glucose  in  animals 
alcohol  is  an  intermediate  product,  since  its  toxic  actions  are  too  intense,     i 
The  exact  course  of  the  destruction  of  the  glucose  in  muscle  is  still  ■ 
entirely  unknown.  ' 

The  liver  and  the  muscles  are  not  the  only  tissues  which  need  and 
consume  dextrose,  although  they  are  by  far  the  largest.     The  heart 
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the  intestme,  both  support  their  movements  by  burning  dextrose.  Thus 
the  addition  of  glucose  to  an  artificial  circulating  fluid  like  that  of  Locke 
or  Ringer  or  Tyrode  restores  or  quickens  their  contractions. 

Altogether  aside  from  muscle  tissue,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  metabolism  of  other  organs  also  requires  dextrose  and  in  its 
absence  other  sources  of  raw  materials  for  energy  and  substance  must  be 
foundp  Particularly  the  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  sugar  metabolism 
needs  careful  investigation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  kidneys 
must  have  some  sort  of  an  affinity  for  glucose  to  enable  them  to  secrete 
it  from  the  blood  to  the  urine,  where  at  times  it  is  in  a  much  higher 
concent  rat  ion.  This  power  is  greatly  stimulated  by  phlorhizin ;  it  seems 
also  to  be  reduced  in  pancreatic  and  human  diabetes,  since  the  kidneya 
are  no  longer  able  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and 
a  hyperglycemia.  It  is>  of  course,  possible  that  the  kidney  is  only 
able  under  the  best  of  circumstances  to  secrete  a  certain  amount  of  glu- 
cose, and  that  the  hyperglycemia  means  that  the  kidneys  are  overwhelmed 
and  unable  to  reduce  the  blood  sugar  to  its  normal  level. 

Phlorhizin  diabetes. — Hitherto  we  have  considered  two  experimental 
methods  for  producing  glycosuria  and  more  or  less  serious  disturbances 
of  carbohydrate  metabolism,  A  third  method  was  discovered  by  von 
Mering  and  has  been  particularly  developed  by  Lusk.  This  method 
consists  in  the  injection  of  the  drug  phlorhizin.  Phlorhizin.  a  glucaside 
derived  from  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  plum,  apple,  cherry  and  pear 
trees,  as  the  name  signifies  (Gr.  phloios,  bark;  rkizaf  root),  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  inducing  glycosuria  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  hyperglycemia,  but  rather  by  a  hypoglycemia.  The  method  of 
employing  the  drug  as  developed  by  Lusk  is  by  subcutaneous  injection 
of  2  grams  per  day,  one  gram  twice  a  day  dissolved  in  a  little  NaaCO,, 
Another  method  of  injecting  1  gram  suspended  in  7  c.e.  olive  oil  is  also 
used.  The  drug  thus  given,  or  when  given  in  large  doses  by  the  mouth, 
causes  a  very  great  glycosuria,  and  if  the  injections  are  continued  the 
usual  symptoms  of  severe  mellituria  follow,  namely,  besides  the 
polyuria,  muscular  weakness,  acidosis,  acetonuria  and  death  in  coma. 
If,  however,  the  injections  are  stopped  the  animal  recovers.  The  glyco- 
suria^  accompanied  by  a  hypoglycemia.  The  dextrose  content  of  the 
blood  falls  from  0.12-0.08  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the  kidneys  continue 
to  excrete  glucose.  The  action  of  the  drug  appears  to  be,  therefore, 
primarily  on  the  kidney,  causing  it  to  secrete  glucose  more  rapidly  than 
usual  and  hence  to  keep  the  level  of  the  dextrose  in  the  body  below 
the  normal.  As  a  result  of  this  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  the  liver 
and  the  muscles  not  in  activity  give  up  glucose  to  the  blood  in  order 
to  supply  that  organ  (the  kidney)  whose  consumption  has  thus  re- 
duced the  whole  supply.    But  as  this  happens  to  be  the  kidney,  the 
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result  is  simply  like  pour  id  g  water  into  a  sieve.  The  dextrose  is 
drained  out  of  the  body. 

That  phlorhizin  thus  acts  on  the  kidney  cells  priraarily,  though  not 
exduHively,  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Levene.  An  anesthetized  dog 
had  cannulas  in  each  ureter.  Into  the  kidney  artery  of  one  side  was  then 
injected  a  small  dose  of  phlorliizin.  This  kidney  secreted  glucose  at 
once  and  the  first  appearance  of  glucose  in  the  other  kidney  did  not 
take  place  for  two  minutes  later. 

The  drug  causes  also  marked  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidney 
epithelium  leading  ultimately  to  its  complete  destruction.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  phlorliizin  increases  the  permeahility  of  the  kidney 
epithelium  to  sugar,  as  if  the  kidney  acted  as  a  filter  which  normally 
held  back  the  glucose  and  by  the  action  of  the  drug  was  made  more 
permeable  so  that  glucose  went  through.  While  this  may  be  the  means 
of  its  action  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  secretion  of  glucose  is  an 
active  process  and  that  this  process  is  in  some  way  stimulated  by  the 
phlorhizin.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  not  only  do«s  phlorhizin  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  glucose  by  the  kidney,  but  under  its  action  glu- 
cose appears  also  in  the  bile.  The  soci^etion  of  urea  is  also  increased 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  phlorluzin.  The  nitrogen  output  of  fasting 
dogs  is  increased  3-5  times  by  a  dose  of  phlorhizin.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  glucose  is  in  combination  with  some  of  the  colloids  of 
the  blood  and  that  the  kidney  under  the  action  of  the  drug  is  able  to 
make  the  glucose  free,  which  now  escapes  and  is  excreted.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  is,  however,  extremely  meager.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  capable  of  diffusing  by  the  method  of  vividiffu- 
sion  and  that  its  concentration  in  the  dialysate  is  about  that  calculated 
to  be  in  the  blood.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  see  why  even  if  glucose  is  set 
free  from  such  a  hypothetical  colloidal  union,  it  should  diffuse  from  a 
region  where  it  is  present  in  only  0.08  per  cent,  to  one  in  which  it  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.  Any  such  a  concentration  as  this  by 
a  reabsorption  of  water  by  the  contorted  tubes  of  the  kidney  would  be 
impossible.  In  any  ease  the  secretion  of  the  glucose  must  be  an  active 
process  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  secretion  of  the  bile  salts  from 
the  blood  by  the  liver  cells,  Phlorhizin  produces  microscopic  changes  in 
the  pancreas. 


REFERENCES.    Cabbohtdhatic  Metabolism. 


The  literature  of  tliia  8ub|ect  is  ao  enormous  that  no  ftttempt  will  W  mndp  to 
give  more  than  n  few  of  the  recent  and  aome  of  the  classical  papers  on  tliia 
nubject.  A  list  of  some  T.200  refereneca  to  the  HtcratuTe  will  be  found  in  Allen: 
Gljreoauria  and  Diabeteip  BQ^toP,  1^13. 
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Books. 

Ailen:  Glycosuria  and  Diabetes,  Boston,  1913.  1180  pages.  Tliia  book  has  a 
fairly  compk'te  and  exhaustive  exjimi nation  of  our  knowledge  of  iliuU-tes 
niolljtua  and  insiptdub  and  various  glycosurias,  together  with  a  very  largo 
Dumber  of  original  experimental  obHervutiona. 

* Lusk:  The  Scienct'  of  Nutrition,  2d  edition,  1912.  The  writer  considers  this  book 
to  be  tlie  best  gt-ncral  treatise  on  the  subjfct  of  nutrition  nnd  a  lar<yj  n mount 
of  space  ia  given  in  it  to  carbohydrate  metabolism.  References  are  given,  the 
most  important  fjict^s  ar€  cited  in  an  interesting  way  and  the  book  is  not 
awnraped  by  details. 

Ffliiger:  Glykogen.  Arcbiv  ges.  Pbysiol.,  96,  pp.  1-398,  1903.  This  has  a  very 
complete  critical  summary  of  the  work  done  up  to  1903, 

von  Noorden:  Metabolism  and  Practical  Medicine.    Chicago,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
PROTEIN  METABOLISM   OF  THE  BODY. 

In  the  chapters  on  digestion  and  absorption,  the  course  of  the  protein 
taken  in  the  food  was  traced  through  the  processes  of  digestion  and  into 
the  blood.  The  simple  proteins,  it  will  be  recalled,  find  entrance  to  the 
blood,  in  large  measure  at  least,  in  the  form  of  amino-acids,  the  primitive 
building  stones  of  which  the  protein  material  of  the  body  is  to  be  con- 
structed. Whether  some  of  these  amino-acids  are  synthesized  to  protein 
in  passing  through  the  wail  of  the  intestine  cannot  be  positively  denied, 
but  certainly  the  evidence  that  any  such  synthesis  occurs,  except  for  the 
building  up  of  the  proteins  of  the  epithelial  cells,  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory^  Some  of  the  araino-acids  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  bacteria  of  the  tract  and  some  have  lost  amino  groups  and  been 
changed  into  ammonia  and  a  carbon  residue,  possibly  ketoinic  acids  like 
pyruvic  acid,  during  absorption.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the 
amino-acids  get  into  the  blood  as  such.  In  tlie  blood  itself  they  are  found 
in  very  minute  amounts,  but  most  of  the  important  amino-acids  have  been 
found  there  in  small  quantities.  So  rapid  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  so  admirable  are  the  mechanisms  for  maintaining  its  composition 
that  the  amino-acids  are  removed  from  the  blood  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  find  entrance  to  itj  there  is  not,  under  normal  circumstances,  any 
accumulation  of  amino-acids  in  the  blood.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
by  Folin  and  Denis  that  there  is  always  some  increase,  and  not  an  insig- 
nificant increase,  in  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood  after  the 
ingestion  of  protein  foods*  The  non-protein  nitrogen  includes  amino- 
acids,  urea  and  ammonia,  among  other  constituents.  We  may  now  ask 
ourselves  the  question  concerning  the  farther  fate  of  these  amino-acids. 

We  have  already  at  various  times  touched  on  these  questions  and 
have  considered  at  length  certain  aspects  of  protein  metabolism  when 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  urine.  Thus 
we  have  already  discussed  the  purine  metabolism,  the  origin  of  urea, 
the  formation  of  ammonia^  the  transformation  of  amino-acids  to  sugars, 
the  significance  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine  excretion,  and  the  origin 
of  various  other  urinary  constituents  which  arise  from  the  proteins. 
Something  has  been  said,  too,  about  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  gland 
on  protein  catabolisro.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  only  touch  briefly  on 
certain  general   questions  of  protein  metabolism:  What  quantity  of 
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ammo-acids  are  destroyed  per  day?  What  is  the  course  of  the  trans- 
formations they  undergo  when  they  are  decomposed  and  destr(^ed  in 
the  bodyf  Whether  they  are  also  synthesized  in  animals  as  they  are 
in  plants.  Has  the  body  any  power  of  storing  protein  when  more  pro- 
tein is  ingested  than  the  organism  needs  at  the  timet  How  much  pro- 
tein per  day  must  a  person  take  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  taking 
more  or  less  than  enough  i 

Amount  of  protein  needed  per  day  by  a  human  adult.^ — Few  ques- 
tions of  recent  times  have  been  more  debated  than  this :  How  much  pro- 
tein food  must  we  eat  a  day  in  order  to  keep  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  This  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  in  human  nutri- 
tion. The  proteins  are  the  most  expensive  foods  that  we  consume.  It 
is  nitrogen  that  is  expensive.  We  may  say  at  tlie  outset  that  the  quan- 
tity of  protein  needed  will  not  be  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
protein,  since  the  amino-acids  are  the  substances  which  arc  really  needed, 
rather  than  protein  as  such,  and  those  proteins  which  have  all  the  amino- 
aeids  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  found  in  the  body 
a  whole  will  probably  be  more  efficient  than  those  which  have  an  excess 
of  one  kind  or  another.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  question  presently. 
The  minimum  amount  of  protein  required  by  the  average  human  adult 
was  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  Voit  to  be  about  120  grams  of  protein  per 
day.  This  amount  was  arrived  at  by  measuring  the  amount  which  peo- 
ple in  moderate  circumstances  consumed.  The  idea  was  that  the  human 
race  had  been  ior  generations  experimenting  in  order  to  arrive  at  tJiis 
minimum.  Proteins  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  get.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  presses  so  hard  on  human  beings  as  upon  all  ani^^ 
mals,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  amount  of  food  which  was  so  hard 
to  get  would  be  the  minimum  upon  which  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
sufficient  to  conquer  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  could  be  maintained. 
If  carbohydrates  and  fats,  which  are  much  easier  to  get  and  much 
cheaper,  could  give  a  more  efficient  individual,  the  persons  who  ate' 
more  of  them  than  of  proteins  would,  in  the  course  of  generations,  have 
survived  and  supplanted  their  less  sensible  brothers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  found  that  the  races  which  used  less  protein,  which  were 
chiefly  vegetarian  races,  were  on  the  whole  less  active,  vigorous  and 
progressive.  They  were  the  Bengalis  of  India  and  races  generally 
regarded  as  somewhat  inferior  and  retrogressive.  It  seemed,  then,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  Voit  was  well  takeo  and  that  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  efficiency  was  about  120  grams  of  protein  per  day  for  an  adult. 
This  idea  was  seriously  attacked  by  an  American,  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  some  ten  years  or  more  ago  and  his  work  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter  which  has  done  much  to  clarify  our  views 
of  the  role  of  protein  in  the  animal  economy.    Mr.  Fletcher  being  past 
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middle  life,  and  being  refused  life  insurance  on  account  of  his  poor  con- 
dition, went  seriously  to  work  to  regulate  his  diet  so  as  to  improve  hia 
condition.  In  this  he  was  imitating  the  similar  conduct  of  Louis 
Cornaro,  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  in  similar  circum- 
stances acted  in  the  same  way.  After  some  experimentation  both  cut 
down  their  diets  until  they  were  eating  far  less  food  than  before,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  particularly  cut  down  his  protein  consumption.  Cornaro 
took  about  12  ounces  of  food  per  day.  The  physical  condition  of  both 
Cornaro  and  PI  etcher  greatly  improved.  A  bad  catarrh  and  liability 
^to  catch  cold  which  had  troubled  Mr.  Fletcher  quite  disappeared.  His 
genera!  condition  was  so  greatly  improved  that  he  became  an  extremely 
active  man  and  was  able  to  do  exercises  of  a  physical  kind  which  only 
young  men  in  good  physical  training  can  do  without  great  fatigue  and 
lameness.  These  results  were  so  remarkable  that  he  has  devoted  himself 
since  then  to  teaching  the  great  value  of  a  restricted  diet,  particularly 
for  men  over  forty  years  of  age.  The  results  in  Cornaro 's  case  were 
no  less  remarkable.  He  lived  to  be  102  years  of  age  and  at  82  and  again 
at  94  he  wrote  treatises  on  the  art  of  living  long.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  prescription  was  temperance  in  all  things.  Neither  Mr, 
Fletcher  nor  Cornaro  restricted  their  diet  to  one  kind  of  food.  Cornaro 
is  not  very  specific  as  to  his  exact  diet,  but  apparently  he  partook  of 
the  ordinary  foods,  except  fish  and  some  things  that  did  not  agree  with 
him;  he  drank  wine  temperately;  and  certainly  Mr.  Fletcher  takes  what- 
ever he  feels  a  desire  for.  In  each  case  there  has  been  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

The  results  were  of  such  a  nature  that  a  careful  investigation  was 
undertaken  in  this  country  by  Chittenden,  a  squad  of  soldiers  volun- 
teering to  serve  for  the  experiment  to  see  what  the  eiTect  would  be  of 
.limiting  protein  consumption.  Mendel,  Folin  and  many  others  have 
contributed  to  this  study. 

The  general  result  of  Cliis  work  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  for  a  considerable  period,  at  any  rate,  and  apparently  in  a  state 
of  good  health  and  without  loss  of  weight,  on  far  less  protein  than  the 
Yoit  standard  demanded.  120  grams  of  protein .  requires  a  nitrogen 
outgo  of  some  19  grams  of  nitrogen  per  day.  Most  of  this  of  course 
will  go  in  the  urine,  but  some  will  be  in  the  feces.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  Fletcher's  urine  was  about  6  gr^ms  per  day;  in  the  soldier-s* 
in  Chittenden*s  experiments  it  ranged  from  6-10  grams  per  day.  and 
in  himself  and  some  of  his  colleagues  and  students  it  fell  to  a  similar 
figure.  Van  Sommeren,  a  son-in-law  of  Fletcher,  lived  on  an  amount  of 
protein  food  so  small  that  his  urinaiy  nitrogen  was  only  4-6  grams  per 
day  and  presumably  it  remained  there  for  a  long  period,  although  he 
was  actually  under  observation  for  a  short  time.     Folin,  by  eating  a 
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diet  containing  chiefly  starch,  cream  and  sugar,  reduced  his  nitrogen  lo 
the  urine  to  about  6  grams  a  day  for  several  days;  and  Thomas,  in 
Rubner's  laboratory,  reduced  his  urinary  nilrogi^u  on  a  stareh  and  cream 
diet»  when  a  large  amount  was  taken  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  energy 
requirement,  for  various  short  periods  during  two  years,  to  as  little  m 
2:2  grams  per  day.  This  amount  of  nitrogen  corresponds  to  a  protein 
intake  of  only  15-20  gi*ams  per  day* 

It  is  clear  from  these  experiments  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  tlie 
weight  of  the  body  and  carry  out  ordinary  exertions,  to  establish  nitro- 
gen equilibrium,  at  a  far  lower  level  than  the  Voit  standard  required. 
So  perfect  is  the  mechanism  of  the  body  that  the  utilization  of  the  pro- 
tein taken  in  the  food  is  at  a  maximum  under  these  conditions.  It  is 
almost  completely  absorbed  and  utilized,  putrefaction  in  the  intestine 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Furthermore,  the  general  health  in  many 
of  these  individuals  was  better  than  it  would  have  been  under  their 
former  rt^gime.  It  is,  thereforej  clear  that  the  total  nitrogen  waste  of 
the  body  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure,  and  it  must  be  concluded 
either  that  the  proteins  iu  the  body  are  being  torn  to  pieces  very  little, 
if  at  all,  in  metabolism,  or  else  that  the  pieces  into  which  they  are  torn 
are  carefully  saved  and  used  over  again.  Which  of  these  points  of  view 
is  correct  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  perhaps  modern  work  has  emphasized 
the  latter  possibility  rather  than  the  former. 

In  ordt-r  to  rctlucc  the  amount  of  protein  intake  to  a  minimum 
while  nitrogeneous  equilibrium  is  maintained,  that  is  while  the  outgo 
and  income  of  nitrogen  balanee  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  body  by  eating  carbohydrates  and  fats,  for 
if  sufficient  energy-yielding  food  is  not  eaten,  then  the  body  tears  its 
own  tissues  to  pieces  to  secure  the  fuel  necessary.  Furthermore,  the 
quantity  of  non-protein  food  eaten  must  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  energy  requirement,  since  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  carbohydrates  in  particular  have  the  additional  virtue  of 
enabling  a  partial  synthesis  of  at  least  some,  and  perhaps  of  many,  of 
the  amino-acids  in  the  body  from  carbohydrate  decomposition  products 
and  ammonia  or  other  nitrogen  derivatives  of  protein  catabolism.  For 
this- reason  they  assist  in  keeping  the  nitrogen  in  the  body.  The  total 
eflFect  of  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrate  is,  therefore,  to  save  the  proteins 
of  the  body  and  they  and  fats  are  said  to  have  a  protein-nparing  function 
in  metabolism.  The  explanation  of  this  action  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  it  may  be  in  part  that  they  are  so  much  more  easily  oxidized  that 
they  protect  the  proteins  from  oxidation  in  this  way ;  or  they  may,  in 
the  manner  just  cited,  make  possible  the  resynthesis  of  amino-acids  from 
ammonia  and  other  decomposition  products  of  protein  metabolism;  or 
they  may  be  important  aids  in  the  anaerobic  respiration  of  cells  which 
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I  presumably  occurs  about  tbe  niicleus.     Thomas  found  that  in  order  to 
keep  his  nitrogen  outgo  down  to  2.2-4.63  grams  per  day  large  amounts 

»of  carbohydrate  had  to  be  eaten.  If  fat  were  substituted  for  carbohy- 
drate, the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  was  somewhat  increased. 
Perliaps  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  sliglit  acidosis  which  generally  occurs 
in  the  metabolism  of  large  amounts  of  fats.  The  fats  do  not  burn  so 
easily  and  completely  as  the  carbohydrates  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
but  fragments  of  their  molecules,  such  as  acetoacetic  acid^  are  apt  to 
escape  unburned  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  neutralized  in  part  with 
ammonia  and  when  it  appears  it  carries  out  some  ammonia  in  the  urine, 

I  thus  increasing  somewhat  the  nitrogen  outgo. 
Since  it  is  the  amino-acids  which  are  used  to  synth^ize  the  proteins 
of  the  body  it  is  necessary,  if  a  real  physiological  minimum  is  desired, 
that  just  the  right  amount  of  each  particular  kind  of  amino-acid  shall 
be  eaten.  Since  tbe  different  proteins  contain  quite  different  propor- 
tions of  the  amino-acids,  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  body  which 
protein  is  eaten.  Dog  flesh  nourishes  dogs  with  less  waste  than  any 
other  kind  of  protein.  For  example,  some  of  the  proteins  lack  com- 
pletely certain  amino-acids,  and  if  the  animal  organism  is  incapable 
of  manufacturing  these  acids  in  sufficient  amounts  to  cover  its  needs, 

»it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  nitrogen  equilibrium  when  that  par- 
ticular protein  is  used  as  a  food.  For  example,  gelatin  lacks  both  tyrosine 
and  tryptophane  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  nourish  completely 

»any  mammal  when  gelatin  is  the  sole  protein  food  in  the  diet.    How- 
ever much  gelatin  may  be  taken,  and  however  much  carbohydrate  be 
added  to  it,  there  is  a  slow  loss  of  nitrogen  to  the  body  resulting  eventu- 
ally,  if  the  diet  is  not  changed,  in  death.    Evidently  it  is  impossible  for 
I  the  animal  body  to  manufacture  the  lacking  amino-acids  from  the  food 
fcfiupplied  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  its  requirements.    Thomas  found 
Ba  considerable  difference  in  the  power  of  the  different  proteins  to  supply 
I  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the  nitrogen  needs  of  the  body.    Meat  and 
milk   protein   could  replace  the  protein   consumed   with   the   greatest 
efficiency.    It  was  necessary  to  eat  least  of  these  in  order  to  supply  the 

12.2  grams  of  nitrogen  which  was  the  minimum  outgo.  Some  of  the 
vegetable  proteins  w^ere  far  less  efficient.  If  the  protein  minimum  was 
covered  by  them,  it  was  necessary  to  take  far  more  of  the  protein. 
Indeed,  of  the  total  nitrogen  taken  in  the  form  of  vegetable  protein, 
sometimes  60  per  cent,  was  wasted:  that  is,  that  proportion  of  nitrogen 
was  not  in  a  form  to  cover  the  nitrogen  minimum  of  the  body.  Potato 
protein  was  better  for  the  physiological  minimum  than  either  peas  or 
beans  or  wheat. 

Recent  work  on  the  necessity  of  other  constituents  than  protein  in 
■  the  foods  (see  page  833)  makes  the  interpretation  of  these  experiments 
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somewhat  obscure,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  mill 
and  meat  might  be  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  some  non-protein 
coiistitueat  necessary  lo  the  body  but  not  found  in  the  vegetable  ooo- 
sumed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  body  can  get  along 
for  a  considerable  time  and  often  with  advantage  on  less  protein  than 
is  usually  consumed .  Rubner  in  1883  expressed  the  opinion  that  zmM 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  energy  requirement  of  the  body  had  to  hi 
in  tlie  form  of  protein.  The  2.2  grams  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  d 
Thomas,  Rubner  suggests,  came  from  the  bacteria  of  the  intestinal  trad 
and  from  the  blood  decomposition.  When  doing  very  hard,  musculw 
work  while  on  this  diet  Thomafi  raised  his  nitrogen  to  2.6  grams  pei 
day.  This  shows  that  the  muscle  substance  does  not  wear  out  rapidly, 
The  machinery  does  not  wear  out.  Rubner  thinks  that  there  is  a  mini' 
mum  decomposition  of  2.0-3.0  grams  of  protein  per  day.  Since  t2u 
wljole  amount  of  protein  in  a  man's  body  is  about  2,000  grams,  only  0.1 
per  cent,  goes  to  pieces  daily.  If  the  loss  were  equally  distributed,  thil 
would  mean  that  the  protein  was  renewed  once  in  5  years.  The  actual 
necessary  wear  and  tear,  he  thinks,  is  less  than  this. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  wear  and  tear  of  the 
body  is  not  necessarily  very  great.  This  may  mean  one  of  two  things. 
First,  that  the  protein  is  metabolizing  at  a  very  slow  rate  indeed ;  that 
the  protein  makes  actually  a  machinery  of  a  very  stable  kind  which 
moves  and  organizes  the  cell,  but  which  does  not  itself  burn,  or  metab- 
olize at  a  rapid  rate,  but  is  moved  by  the  energy  set  free  from  the 
combustion  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats;  or,  second,  it  may  mean  that 
the  body  is  able  to  save  and  use  over  again  the  waste  products  of  the 
protein  metabolism  so  that  it  saves  its  ammonia.  The  first  possibility  is 
of  considerable  interest,  since  it  may  be  that  the  stability  of  the  brain 
proteins  makes  possible  the  stability  of  the  memories  of  the  body.  This 
possibility  is  discussed  under  the  chapter  on  the  brain.  The  second  pos- 
sibility, however,  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  body 
has  the  power  of  manufacturing  some  araino-aeids  from  some  of  the 
products  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  and  ammonia,  and  it  is  possible, 
hence,  that  the  nitrogen  is  thus  saved  to  the  body  and  remade  into  amino- 
acids  which  are  used  to  make  good  the  protein  wear  and  tear.  ^ 

Is  mininiiim  protein  desirable  f  It  is  possible  to  live  for  several  yl^| 
on  less  protein  than  is  ordinarily  consumed.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  buflt 
of  the  population  should  reduce  their  protein  consumption  so  as  10 
approach  the  minimum  ?  Most  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  undesirable  and  that  it  is  safer  to  provide  for  a  certain  excess  above 
the  minimum  reciuirement.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  gro^^ 
is  very  dependent  upon  protein  food.  For  the  proper  developraenlJJ 
the  body  it  is  necessary  that  protein  should  be  eaten  in  considerabhr 
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quantities.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  average 
stature  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
better  nourishment  of  the  children.  Growth  is  stunted  by  too  little 
food.  For  growth  protein  is  needed.  Nature  probably  had  to  solve 
this  problem  by  blind  experimentation  and  the  food  provided  for  tli** 
rapidly-growing  yoiiiig  is  always  protein  food.  Milk  contains  as  miidi 
protein  as  it  does  carbohydrate  or  fat;  young  birds  are  fed  on  wonrij* 
larvm  and  insects^  even  though  the  adults  may  be  graminivorous.  Bui 
there  are  reasons  even  in  adults  for  the  excess  of  protein  consumption 
above  the  minimum.  While  there  is  no  protein  storage  in  a  narrow 
sense,  there  is  certainly  a  reserve  power  which  a  well-fed  person  has 
and  which  an  ill-fed  one  lacks.  The  muscles  and  cells  of  the  body 
full  of  living  matter  have  certainly  a  greater  vitality  and  a  greater 
resistance  to  disease  than  when  they  are  depleted.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  resistance  of  rats  and  other  animals  to  snake  venom 
is  greater  when  they  have  been  fed  protein  than  when  they  have  not 
been  fed  protein.  It  may  be  that  the  difference  is^due  not  to  the  pro- 
tein, but  to  other  constituents  of  the  diet,  but  in  our  ignorance  of  what 
those  constituents  are  it  would  appear  wiser  to  eat  the  food  which  contains 
them.  The  whole  matter  is,  hence,  in  an  unsettled  state.  We  are  con- 
fronted, on  the  one  hand,  with  tbe  fact  that  long  life  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  temperate  disposition,  and  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing; and  that  many  people,  particularly  those  past  middle  life,  are  bene- 
fited by  reducing  their  protein ;  on  the  other  hand,  peoples  of  great 
vigor  are  generally  heavy  protein  consumers,  and  for  the  young,  cer- 
tainly, a  plentiful  protein  diet  seems  to  have  been  that  elaborated  by 
nature  after  many  experiments. 

Will  the  body  store  protein f  The  human  body  has  the  power  of 
storing  both  carbohydrate  and  fat.  If  one  eats  more  carbohydrate  food 
tlian  is  necessary  to  cover  the  energy  requirements  of  the  body,  it  is 
not  at  once  completely  burned  and  got  rid  of,  but  up  to  a  certain  point 
it  is  stored  either  as  glycogen  in  the  liver,  muscles  and  some  other  tissues, 
or  it  is  converted  into  fat,  and  deposited  as  such  in  the  great  fat  reser- 
voirs of  the  body,  which  lie  under  the  skin  or  about  the  internal  organs. 
Witli  proteins  the  matter  is  quite  different*  It  is  true  that  many  plants 
have  the  power  of  storing  proteins  in  their  seeds  and  in  other  tissues. 
Nuts  generally  contain  stored  protein.  The  proteins  iu  these  cases  are 
dead,  reserve  proteins.  They  are  more  stable  than  the  usual  proteins 
and  they  are  often  laid  down  in  crystalline  deposits  in  the  cells.  Some 
animals  also  store  a  small  amount  of  protein  in  eggs  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  developing  embryo.  But  it  is  alway.s  found  that  the  cells  which 
thus  store  protein  have  a  metabolism  slower  than  usual.  Either  they 
atore  protein  because  their  metabolism  is  small,  or  else  the  accumulation 
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of  tills  mass  of  inactive  protein  cheeks  their  metabolism, 
human  being  there  is  certainly  a  very  limited  storage  of  protein.  I!« 
doubles  the  amount  of  protein  necessar>^  to  replace  the  wear  and  ta 
of  the  protein  of  the  body,  in  a  well-fed  person  the  sole  result  a  I 
increase  the  output  of  nitrogen.  If  we  eat  200  granos  of  prot«m  pe 
day,  the  body  does  not  retain  this,  but  it  is  at  once  oxidized  andfi 
rid  of.  The  nitrogen  is  increased  in  the  urine  to  the  same  extatl 
it  has  been  increased  in  the  food.  It  is  not  retained  in  the  body.  Iii 
only  after  a  long  fast,  or  particularly  after  a  prolonged  low  prott 
diet,  when  the  body  has  been  covering  its  needs  with  earbohydrala  lii 
saving  its  proteins,  that  there  is  a  retention  of  nitrogen  in  the  bi^ 
And  this  power  of  retention  is  not  very  great.  It  is,  for  example,  tb 
wasting  diseases  when  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  muscle  su 
or  after  hemorrhage  when  there  must  be  a  rapid  reformation  of 
that  protein  storage  occurs. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  eating  protein 
protein  storage,  thaj  the  reverse  is  true.  A  large  protein  diet  &rf 
excess  of  the  protein  requirements  leads  to  a  consumption  of  fiti 
that  the  body  is  thin  and  may  actually  lose  weight.  Proteins  hiff» 
certain  specific  action.  They  stimulate  heat  production.  If  one  *^ 
more  protein,  it  is  not  as  it  is  with  the  fats  that  the  excess  is  stoA 
but  it  is  burned  at  once,  so  that  a  large  protein  diet  means  an  maM 
output  of  heat.  The  heat  production  is  at  a  minimum  on  a  low  pToW 
diet.  In  rest  it  may  then  sink  to  2,000  calories  per  day;  whereuiit 
high  protein  diet  even  at  rest  it  rises  to  3,000-3,500  calories  ptffc 
It  is  as  if  the  fats  burned  in  the  heat  of  the  proteins,  for  one  ^^ 
getting  thin  is  to  eat  large  amounts  of  protein  (Banting  cure) 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  proteins  when  contml* 
with  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  has  not  yet  been  given  in  its  entis^ 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has  the  following  teleological  eiplanatin 
The  proteins  make  part  of  the  real  living  matter.  It  is  impossihle* 
increase  the  living  matter  of  the  cell,  or  the  living  matter  of  tht  Mf 
as  a  whole,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  blood  to  supply  oxygen  lotel, 
it  alive.  If  more  living  matter  is  formed  than  can  be  supplied  tk 
oxygen,  hydrolytic  or  autodigestive  processes  are  set  at  work  M 
digest  the  protein  and  thus  tear  down  that  which  has  been  formed 
amount  of  the  living  matter  is  evidently  limited  by  the  ratio 
to  surface  and  to  the  possibility  of  supplying  oxygen.  This  may 
way  in  which  the  amount  of  living  matter  is  limited  in  the  body. 
tein  cannot  be  laid  down  in  the  protoplasm  La  the  form  of 
reserve  material  without  seriously  checking  the  metabolism  of 
Stable,  inert  proteins  are  found  only  in  those  cells  where  the  m 
is  not  very  intense.    If  it  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  protein 
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fleposited  in  cells  in  spite  of  the  possibly  deleterious  result  of  such  a 
Jeposition,  we  have  to  confess  that  we  know  very  little  about  it.  The 
kxperiments  of  Aseoli  and  others  on  uricase  and  its  variation  in 
;lie  liver  of  fasting  and  well-fed  individuals  appear  to  be  full  of  sig- 
aificanee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  bird's  and  dog's  liver  the  enzyme 
JO  destroy  uric  acid  disappears  when  the  diet  is  restricted  and  reappears 
when  the  diet  is  plentiful.  This  is  evidently  in  the  nature  of  an 
Idaplive  metabolic  change.  When  the  diet  is  restricted,  or  during 
Justing,  it  is  possible  that  the  uric  acid  is  needed  to  replace  the  waste 
rf  the  nuclein  material.  The  activity  of  the  uricase  disappears  under 
heae  circumstances.  Feed  the  body  well  and  destruction  of  uric  acid 
^ults.  The  simplest  explanation  suggesting  itself  is  that  some  of  the 
jood  decomposition  products  give  rise  to  the  enzyme  which  destroys  uric 
icid.  But  whether  this  explanation  is  correct  cannot  be  said,  Perhapa 
I  is  the  same  with  the  amino-acids.  After  fasting  we  know  that  the 
lestruction  of  adino-acids  is  greatly  restricted  and  the  organism  builds 
hem  over  into  protein  to  replace  that  which  has  been  used  up.    It  may 

that  the  enzymes  which  destroy  or  hydrolyze  the  proteins,  or  oxi- 
ize  the  amino-acids,  are  reduced  in  quantity,  so  that  the  speed  of  the 
estruction  of  the  amino-aeids  is  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
ere  is  a  luxus  consumption  of  the  amlno-acids,  perhaps  some  of  their 
ecomposition  products  are  converted  into  catalytic  agents  which  hast^ 
e  decomposition  of  the  amino  acids.  Consequently  the  oxidative 
ecomposition  is  greatly  increased  and  the  heat  of  the  body  increased. 

atever  may  be  the  exact  met^hanism  by  which  a  storage  of  protein 
prevented,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  very  little  storage  occurs, 
fut  that  excess  protein  is  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  nitrogen  eliminated  as 
rea.    Heat  production  is  at  the  same  time  increased,  and  there  appears 

be  a  stimulated  decomposition  of  the  fats.  Of  the  non-nitrogenous 
art  of  the  protein  molecule  a  portion  at  least  is  converted  into  glycogen, 

has  already  been  discussed  on  page  771,  and  may  be  stored  as 
Jycogen, 

CataboHsm  of  proteins. — The  question  we  have  now  to  ask  is  a  very 
ndamental    one    and,    like    most    fundamental   questions,    we   cannot 

wer  it.  The  question  is  this:  What  is  the  course  of  the  metabolic 
[ecomposition  of  the  proteins  of  the  cells  of  the  bodyT    These  proteins 

complex,  conjugated,  colloidal  proteins.  Do  they  undergo  oxidation 
deaminization  while  they  are  in  this  formj  or  is  the  first  step  in  their 
tabolism  a  digestive  process  which  results  in  setting  free  the  amino- 
cids  and  other  constituents!     And  are  these  fragments  then  oxidized, 

first  fragmented  by  fermentation  and  the  fragments  oxidized  t  It 
rill  be  recalled  at  the  outset  that  the  proteins  with  which  we  are  deal- 
that  IB  the  real,  organized,  protein  basis  of  living  matter,  iB  not 
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a  simple  protein,  but  it  contains  in  its  molecule  certainly  phospholipin, 
possibly  various  enzjines  and  carbohydrate  and  other  material,  some  of 
it  inorganic.    Its  composition  is  probably  illustrated  by  the  composition 
of  the  blood  platelets  or  the  stroma  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  wc 
might  even  say  of  the  red  blood  cells  as  a  whole,  while  they  still  have 
in  them  hemoglobin.    Presumably  in  the  red  blood  cells  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  protein  is  represented  by  a  compound  of  liemoglobin-phos- 
pholipin-protein-lipase-cholesterol -potassium.    This  compound,  if  indeed 
it  be  a  chemical  compound,  is  known  to  be  verj'  unstable  and  a  great 
variety  of  agents  cause  it  to  decompose.     On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
is  favorable  to  the  view  that  something  similar  happens  in  all  cells  and 
that  the  first  step  in  the  catabolism  of  the  proteins  is  a  decomposition 
of  this  complex,  and  the  digestion  of  its  constituents.    Thus  it  has  been 
found  that  in  all  cells  there  ensues  on  death  a  digestion  of  the  protein 
material  with  the  appearance  of  the  splitting  products  of  the  simple  and 
conjugated  proteins.    This  digestion  is  known  as  autokysis.    Thus  in  all 
tissues,  as  soon  as  they  die,  there  is  a  digestion  of  the  purine  baseSy 
adenine  and  guanine,  ammonia  is  set  free  and  the  deaminized  bases, 
hypoxanthine  and  xanthine,  are  formed;  the  bases  may  also  be  split 
free  from  their  union  with  tlie  carbohydrate  or  phosphoric-acid  group. 
Lipases  also  become  active  and  a  digestion  more  or  less  extensive  of 
the  fats  and  phospholipins  occurs;  the  simple  proteins  are  digested  with 
the  appearance  of  albumoses  and  amino-acids  and  other  peptides.     We 
have,  then,  in  cells  after  death  the  appearance  of  digestive  enzymes 
which  deamidize  and  decompose,  or  hydrolyze,  a  great  many  of  the  cell 
constituents  and  among  them  the  proteins.    Nearly  all  cells  yield  pro- 
teolytic enzymes  of  the  erepsin   type  and  of   the   deamidizing  type. 
Nearly  all  of  these  digestive  actions  occur  best  in  a  very  faintly  acid 
medium  and  they  are  checked  or  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  proteases.     It  has 
been  suggested,  and  seems  on  the  whole  very  probable,  that  these  enzymes 
do  not  begin  their  work  only  at  the  moment  of  death  when  the  reaction 
of  the  cell  has  become  acid,  but  that  they  are  more  or  less  active  all  the 
time,  but  that  normally  their  activity  is  reduced  either  by  the  presence 
of  antibodies,  or  else  by  the  reaction,  or  else  that  the  synthetic  power 
of  the  cell  is  so  great  tliat  in  spite  of  their  action  the   cell   is  not 
destroyed-    It  would  seem  probable  that  the  first  step  in  catabolism  was,  i 
then,  a  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins  and  that  the  oxidation  or  ferment-atioo 
of  the  products  set  free  succeeded  this.     This  view,  however,  has  not  I 
been  universally  accepted.    It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  it  is  impo*' 
aible  to  isolate  these  digestive  enzymes  before  autolysis  has  begun.    It 
is  the  same  difficulty  which  was  noted  in  the  case  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  glycogen  in  the  liver;  the  enzyme  appears  only  in  very  sid«11  I 
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amounts  and  after  digestion  has  begun.  A  potato,  al though  it  under- 
goes hydrolysis  of  its  starch  very  easily  after  lying  for  a  time^  seema 
to  have  no  diastase  in  it  when  the  potato  is  green.  In  other  words,  the 
diastase  appears  when  the  digestion  begins.  A  quite  similar  fact  is 
noted  in  the  clotting  of  the  blood:  no  thrombin  can  be  isolated  from 
the  plasma,  but  only  from  the  serum  after  clotting  has  occurred.  The 
question  in  the  clotting  of  blood  is  the  same  as  in  the  digestion  of  the 
proteins,  Is  the  enzyme  which  appears  a  result  or  a  cause  of  the  clot* 
ting  or  digesting  process  f  No  doubt  it  appears  most  probable  that 
the  enzyme  is  present  and  active  even  during  life,  but  its  activity  is 
checked  in  some  of  the  ways  stated.  Tissues  waste  away  in  starv^ation, 
even  though  they  live,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  a  partial  hydrolysis. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  maintain,  however,  that  the  enzyme 
is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  catabolism  in  the  living  tissue.  The 
reason  why  the  enzyme  is  not  to  be  found  in  living  active  cells  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  plienomena  of  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
platelets,  according  to  Wooldridge,  are  of  the  nature  of  crystalline 
products.  Now,  if  they  are  examined  fresh,  no  fibrin  ferment  can  be 
extracted  from  them,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  clot  first  then  they 
yield  fibrin  and  thrombin.  They  also  yield  an  hydrolytic  enzyme  which 
has  the  power  of  digesting  the  fibrin  and  producing  fibrinolysis.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  enzymes  in  cells  are  in  union  with  the 
substances  upon  which  they  act,  they  are  in  union  with  their  substrates 
and  so  cannot  be  extracted ;  under  certain  conditions  this  union  is  stable 
and  the  substrate  is  not  aifeeted  by  the  enzyme,  but  under  certain  other 
conditions,  and  a  very  slight  reduction  in  alkalinity  appears  to  be  one 
of  them,  the  reaction  is  cousuramated,  the  compound  is  hydrolyzed  and 
both  the  hydrolytic  product  and  the  enzyme  appear  free  at  the  same 
moment,  just  as  fibrin  and  throiiibiu  appear  simultaneously.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  the  protoplasmic  proteins  already  have  combined  with 
them  the  various  enzymes  which  under  different  circumstances  decom- 
pose them  by  autolysis.  Perhaps  under  certain  conditions  these  same 
enzj^mes  have  been  responsible  for  the  synthesis  of  the  proteins  which 
{hey  digest  under  other  conditions. 

By  this  autolysis  of  the  proteins  amino-acids  are  produced.  These 
amino-acids  are  either  fermented,  carbon  dioxide  and  amines  being 
formed  from  them;  or  they  are  oxidized  with  the  formation  of  certain 
products,  among  them  ketonic  acids,  ammonia  and  aldehydes.  Ulti- 
mately the  nitrogen  residues  escape  from  the  body,  chiefly  as  urea; 
while  the  carbon  residues  are  in  part  at  least  changed  to  glucose  and 
glycogen  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Course  of  ike  oxidation  of  various  amino-acids  in  the  hody.  The 
course  of  oxidation  of  various  amino-acids  in  the  body  has  been  studied 
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by  Neubauer,  Knoop,  Embden,  Bakin  and  others  by  perfusing  the  liver 

with  blood  containing  the  amino-acids,  by  obtaining  their  decomposition 
products  from  the  urine  and  by  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  general  course  of  the  oxidation  of  the  simple  amino-acids  is 
first  to  form  by  oxidation  the  ketonic  acid  and  ammonia,  A  subsequent 
oxidation  converts  them  into  tlie  acid  of  the  next  lower  series  by  the  loss 
of  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Dakin  the  aldehyde  is  formed  as  an  in 
termed iate  product.  The  course  of  the  oxidation  of  the  simpler  acids 
is  sliown  by  the  following  reactions.  In  not  all  cases  has  it  been  actually 
shown  that  the  decomposition  follows  this  rule,  but  it  has  in  many  of 
tliem  and  it  is  probable  for  the  others. 

NH^CH^— COOH  4- 0  — *  CHD-^COOH  +  NH^ 
Glycocoll.  Glyoxylic  add. 

The  reaction  probably  goes  in  two  stages  {Knoop  and  Neubauer),  the 

oxyamino-aeid  forming  first: 


NH^CH^^-COOH  -I-  O NH^CHOH^COOH 

Glycocoll.  Hjdrated  imino, 

int^rmi?^!^!^  stage. 


NH  ^  CH-OOOH  4-  HjO 

Imino-acid, 

0  =  CH^jCOOH  4-  NHS 
Glyoxylic   acid. 


The  hydroxy  amino  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  imino- 
acids.  It  will  be  remembered  that  oxygen  and  NH  are  very  similar  in 
many  of  their  properties  and  mutually  replace  each  other  in  com- 
pounds. 

Alanine  on  oxidation  forms  pyruvic  acid,  thus : 

CH  — CHNTI  — COOH  4-  O  --*  CH  — CO— COOH  +  NH 
Alanine.  Pyruvic  acid. 

On  further  decomposition  this  acid  yields  by  oxidation  acetic  acid 

and  carbon  dioxide: 


CH^— CO— COOH 
Pyruvic  acid. 


CH^— COH  +  COjj    CHj— coil -1-0 
Acetic  aldehyde. 


CH^^-COOH 
Aoetic  acid. 


Relation  to  hydroxy  acids.  The  amino -acids  are  converted  often 
into  hydroxy  acids.  Thus  in  perfusing  the  liver  with  blood  containing 
alanine,  lactic  acid  was  obtained.  Similar  hydroxy  acids  have  been  ob- 
tained also  from  other  acids.  The  hydroxy  acid  is  not  formed  by  o 
direct  replacement  of  the  amino  group  by  hydroxyl,  but  by  the  reduction 
of  the  ketonic  acid  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  amino-actd 
and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  ammonia.  Prom  alanine  pyruvic  acid 
is  formed  in  the  way  described  and  this  is  by  reduction  converted  into 
lactic  acid. 
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CH  — CO— COOH  +  tn  —*  CH^— CHOH-<;OOH 
Pyruvic  nci<L  Lactic  acid. 


Lactic  acid  may,  therefore,  arise  from  the  proteins  as  well  as  from  the 
carbohydrates. 

The  evidence  that  lactic  acid  is  not  first  formed  and  then  oxidized 
to  pyruvic  acid  is  the  fact  that  a  substituted  lactic  acid,  such  for  ex* 
ample  as  p-hydroxyphenyl-lactic  acid,  does  not  yield  homogentisic 
acid  when  administered  to  an  alcaptonuric,  whereas  p-hydroxyphenyi- 
pyruvic  acid  does  yield  it.  This  observation  shows  that  the  hydroxy  acid 
cannot  be  in  the  normal  course  of  oxidation  of  tyrosine;  and  that 
p-hydroxyphenyl  pyruvic  acid  is  probably  in  the  chain  of  normal  oxida- 
tion. The  relation  between  the  hydroxy  acids,  the  ketone  and  amino 
adds  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

CH^'-CHOH— COOH 


°i  1". 


CH^— CHNH^— COOH        ^z:^         CH^— CO-^OOH  +  NH 

^*  lo 

CH^— COOH  +  COj 

It  IB  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  exact  course  of  the  transforma- 
tion may  not  be  correctly  represented  by  the  foregoing  scheme.  It  may 
be  that  an  unsaturated  acid  is  formed  at  the  outset  of  the  reaction  by  a 
deamidization  and  that  this  unsaturated  acid  is  subsequently  oxidized, 
to  the  hydroxy  or  oxy  acid.  An  amino  group  behaves  in  general  like  a 
hydroxy  I  group.  Hydroxy  acids,  like  lactic  acid,  easily  lose  water  and  are 
transformed  into  the  unsaturated  acids  like  acrylic  acid.  However  the 
/J -hydroxy  acids  undergo  this  transformation  more  readily  than  the 
a-acids.    The  reaction  would  be  as  follows: 

CH.— CH.NH^— COOH        —        CH^  =  CH— COOH  -f  NH. 

at  Z  '1 

Amino  propionic  acid.  Acrylic  acid. 

By  subsequent  hydration  or  oxidation  acrylic  acid  might  be  converted 
into  the  hydroxy  or  the  ketooic  acid : 

1.     CU^  =  CH— COOH  +  HOH CH^— CHOH— COOH 

Acrylic  acid.  Lactic  acid. 

.    CH^  =  CH— COOH  4- 0   —    CH^— CO— COOH 
Acrylic  acid.  Pyruvic  acid. 

Such  an  unsaturated  amino-acid  has  been  obtained  recently  by  Hunter 
from  dog's  urine,  namely,  urocanic  acid.  It  has  also  been  obtained 
from  a  pancreatic  digest.    It  is  derived  from  histidine  by  deaminization ; 
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CH— KH\ 

lie 

COOH 

UroFfirJcacid. 
(Imidazolyliicrylic  acid.) 


OH 


II 

CH 

COOH 
CinQamic  ac!(L 


The  corresponding  derivative  from  phenyl  alanine,  called  cirmamic  acid 
is  found  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  balsam  of  Toln  and  elsewhere.  An  isomeric? 
cinnamic  acid,  the  alpha-phenyl  acrylic  acid,  atropic  acid,  is  obtained 
from  the  alkaloid,  atropine.  The  evidence  at  present,  however,  favors 
the  Knoop  view  of  a  preliminary  oxidation  before  the  desaturation. 

Tyrosine  and  phenyl  alanine.  By  oxidation  tyrosine  is  converted 
probably  in  the  first  place  to  para-hydroxy phenyl  pyruvic  acid,  and 
phenyl  alanine  to  phenyl  pyruvic  acid.  The  isolation  of  these  acids 
has  not  been  accomplished  from  the  urine  after  ingesting  tyrosine, 
but  indirect  evidence  shows  their  formation.  Their  further  fate  is  very 
interesting.  Under  certain  not  well  understood  conditions  a  peculiar 
acid,  homogentisie  acid,  appears  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  a  dihydroxy- 
phenyl  acetic  acid  and  has  the  property  of  turning  the  urine  dark  on 
standing  by  the  formation  of  melanin  by  the  spontaneous  oxidation 
of  the  acid.  That  this  substance  is  derived  from  tyrosine  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  tyrosine  to  alcapfone  patients 
increases  the  amount  of  horaofjentipic  acid.  This  acid  differs  from 
tyrosine  in  that  the  hydroxy  group  and  the  acetic  acid  radicle  are  not 
in  the  para  positions  to  each  other,  so  that  to  understand  the  formation 
of  homogentisie  acid  from  tyrosine  it  must  be  surmised  that  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  hydroxy  groups  takes  place.  This  will  be  obvious  from 
the  following  formulsB : 


C— CH^^-CHNH^— COOH 


A 


HC         CH 

Tyrosine, 

3,  hydroxyphenyl- 

propionic  acid. 


C— CH  —COOH 
HC    COH 


C— CH,— CHNH  —COOH 

HC    CH 


H0( 


CH 


HC 


^c^ 


h 


HoTTingieTitigic  acid. 
2.5,  dihydroxy phenyl  ocetic 
acid. 


CH 

Phenyl  alanine. 


A  similar  transformation  has,  however,  been  observed  by  Bamberger 
and  others,  showing  that  such  rearrangements  are  not  uncommon  and 
that  they  are  due,  probably,  to  the  intermediate  appearance  of  qnino- 
noid  derivatives  formed  by  oxidation.    Neubauer'a  explanation  of  tbfl 
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formation  of  homogentisic  acid  includes  this  explanation  and  is  illus- 
trated as  follows: 


C— CH.— CHNH^— COOH 


IIU 


^\ 


CH 


HC 


O^H^-CO— COOH 


CH 


HC  CH  HC  CH 


II 
CH 

parft-hydrox>i>hejiyl  pyruvic 


Hl 


OH 
I 
C— CH^— CO— COC)lJ 

/    \ 


CH 
II 

cn 

\4o 


Tyrosine. 


acjtt 


Quinonoid  form. 


OB 


OH 


0 

HC  C— CHj— CO— COOH 


2.5  di  hydroxy  phenyl  pyruvic 
acid. 


C 

^\ 
HC  C— CH^— COOH  +  CO 

Homogentisic  acid. 
2.5  di  hydroxy  phenyl  acetio 
acid. 


Homogentisic  acid  is  possibly  a  normal  product  of  tyrosine  oxidation, 
which  is  usually  further  oxidized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
it  is  usually  formed  only  in  small  amounts,  and  that  nornaliy  most  of 
the  oxidation  goes  either  directly  from  the  quinonoid  to  the  further  de- 
composition of  the  tyrosine  and  relatively  little  is  first  carried  over  to 
homogentisic  acid,  or  it  does  not  go  through  tlie  quinonoid  form  at  alh 
Dakin  found  that  when  para-methyl-phenyl  alanine  and  para-raethoxy- 
phenyl  alanine  were  administered  to  alcaptonurics  they  did  not  go  over 
into  homogentisic-acid  derivatives,  but  were  completely  oxidized.  These 
substances  cannot  form  the  quinonoid  intermediate  products*  From  this 
it  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  quinonoid  form  was  not  usually 
gone  through  in  the  oxidation  of  tyrosine,  but  that  most  of  the  oxidation 
went  directly  from  the  dihydroxy  acid. 

Formation  of  acetoacetic  acid,  Acetoacetic  acid,  CH^.CO.CHj. 
COOH,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  butyric  acid  and  is  nearly  the  final 
stage  in  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  acids.  It  is  a  substance  of  very  great 
interest  because  of  its  appearance  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  and  under 
various  other  circumstances.  It  is  also  a  ver>'  reactive  substance  and 
acetoacetic  esters  form  the  starting  point  of  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental syntheses  of  organic  chemistry.  It  is  extremely  interestiog  that 
acetoacetic  acid  is  produced,  also,  from  the  proteins  and  from  several 
amino-acids.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dakin  to  be  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  tyrosine  and  phenyl  alanine.     In  this  case  two  of  the  carbons 
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of  the  acetoacetic  acid  are  derived  from  the  beDzene  nucleus  of  the 

aromatic  acids.  The  researches  of  Jaffe  show  that  when  benzene  is 
given  to  dogs  small  amounts  of  rauconic  acid  may  be  isolated  from  the 
urine,  thus  showing  that  the  benzene  ring  is  broken  in  die  course  of 
metabolism.    The  reaction  is  as  follows: 


CH 

caoH 

^\ 

\ 

HC           CH 

HOOC           CH 

Hi       'in 

Hi           1]h 

• 

\^ 

V 

Benzene. 

Muconic  aeid. 

following 

scheme  for  the  possi 

ible  formation  of 

acetoacetic  acid  from  phenyl  alanine 


COOH 

I 
CHNH^ 

CH 

I  ' 

C 

HC    CH 

II     I 
HC    CH 

\i 


COOH 

I 
CO 

I 

CH. 

c 

/"^ 

HC    CH 
II     I 
CH 


COOH 

I 
00 

I 

C^  ■ 

I 
OH 


COOH 

I 

r- 

C- 

I 
CH 


COOH 
I 

CO 

I 
CH. 


HC 


\€ 


Phenyl  alaniue.      Fhenylpyruvic  acid 


CH 

I 
CH 

II 
CH 

I 

HC  = 

Open   cimia 

phenyl  pyruvic 

acitl. 


CH 


CH 


CH 


HC  = 


Acetoacetie  acid. 
00. 


H,0 


The  formation  of  acetoacetic  acid  from  histidine  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

Decomposition  of  arginine.  The  easiest  and  most  diiect  decomposi- 
tion of  arginiue  is  the  splitting  off  of  urea  from  it  by  the  action  of  the 
enzyme,  arginase,  found  in  the  liver  and  various  other  tissues  by  Kossel 
and  Dakin: 

KH  ^C— NH— CH  — CH  —  CH  —CHNH,— COOH  +  H  0^ 

I'  Amnine, 

NH  ^ 

CO  ( NH^ )  ^  4-  NH^  CH^— CH„—  CH^— CHNH j— COOH 

Urea,  *  Ornithine. 
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The  further  fate  of  the  ornithine  and  the  arginine  is  unknown.  The 
poBsibility  that  creatine  may  result  from  the  intermediate  formation 
of  guanidine  butyric  acid  has  already  been  discussed  on  pa^  712 
in  eonnection  with  the  origin  of  creatine.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  arginine  forDis  creatine  in  this  way  in  the  body,  although 
it  is  not  improbable.  The  further  fate  of  this  most  interesting  sub- 
stance should  be  studied.  Its  close  relation  to  the  cell  nucleus  in 
protamine  makes  its  fate  of  particular  interest.  In  the  urine  of  some 
people  having  an  abnormal  secretion  of  cystine,  in  cystinuria,  Bau- 
mann  found  unusual  quantities  of  the  ptomaines,  cadavcrine  and 
putrescinc.  These  bodies  almost  certainly  come  from  the  amino-adds 
lysine,  arginine  and  ornithine  by  a  process  of  decarboxylization : 


NH  .CH  .CH  .CH  ,CH  .CHNH  .CODE 

3  3  3  2  3  3 

Lysine . 


NH  CH  .CH  .  CH  .CH  NH  .COOH 
3  _^  a ,  ,  ,a         3  3 

Ornithine. 


NH  Cn   CH  .CH  .CH  .CH   NH    4-  CO 

PentanTcthylent'diamine 
(Cadaverinc). 


NH  .CH  .CH  .  CH  .CH  NH 
*       3       2         223 

Te  trame  thy  kn  edi  am  i  ne 
(Putrcacine), 


+    CO. 


It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  arginine  or  lysine  decom- 
position normally  takes  this  direction. 

Sulphur  metabolism  of  the  body. — Decomposition  of  cystine.  While 
the  attention  of  physiologists  and  physiological  chemists  has  been  directed 
in  the  main  to  nitrogen  in  eonnection  with  protein  metabolism,  the 
possible  role  of  sulphur  which  makes  a  part,  albeit  but  a  small  part, 
of  the  protein  molecule  has  of  recent  years  come  more  into  the  fore- 
ground. Nearly  all  the  proteins  of  the  body,  both  the  living  proteins 
and  those  of  the  circulating  liquids,  contain  a  small  amount  of  sulphur 
and  this  sulphur  is  in  an  unoxidized  form.  It  is  in  the  form  of  sulphide 
sulphur.  Most  proteins  contain  from  1-2  per  cent,  of  this  sulphur.  It 
occurs  in  the  protein  molecule  either  in  cystine  or  cysteine  and  possibly 
in  some  other  similar  acids,  although  no  others  have  been  positively 
identified. 

The  sulphur  income  of  the  body  is  almost  altogether  in  the  form 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  proteins.  Some  of  the  foods,  indeed  the  majority 
of  them,  contain  small  amounts  of  sulphates,  but  these  sulphates  do 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  enter  into  the  living  matter  of  the  body,  although 
in  small  amounts  they  are  to  be  found  there.  The  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  small.  It  is  not  certain  that  sulphur  taken 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  is  reduced  in  the  body.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  remains  oxidized  and  while  it  may  contribute  something  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  paired  sulphates  of  the  urine,  even  this  is  uncertain.  There 
is  taken  on  the  average  about  110  grams  of  protein  per  day.     In 
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this  protein,  sulphur  makes  about  1.2  per  cent.  This  would  mean 
1.32  grams  of  sulphur  income  per  day  in  the  form  of  unoxidized 
sulphur. 

Sulphur  leaves  the  body  for  the  moat  part  in  the  form  of  oxidized 
sulphur.  The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  per  day  is  about  2.5 
grams.  This  is  excreted  as  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt,  principally  the 
first.  About  twO'thirds  of  the  sulphur  leaves  in  this  form.  The  other 
one-third  is  excreted  for  the  most  part  as  so-called  neutral  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  conjugated  sulphates,  being  united  with  indole,  scatole,  cresol, 
or  phenol,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  also  present  a  small  amount 
of  unoxidized  sulphur,  consisting  of  cystine,  or  polypeptides  containing 
cystine,  or  some  other  sulphur  compound. 

In  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  the  body,  that  ia  the  metabolism 
of  the  tissue,  sulphur  probably  plays  a  very  important  role.  This  ia 
shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued  existence  of  the  body,  as  necessary  as  nitrogen  or  any  of  the 
other  elements,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  labile  ele- 
ments of' the  protein  molecule*  No  other  element  is  split  off  from  the 
proteins  with  greater  ease  than  this.  It  is,  indeed,  the  labile  element 
par  excellence.  Moreover  cysteine,  which  is  one  of  the  amino-acida, 
readily  oxidizes  itself.  It  is  a  reducing  body.  It  oxidizes  spontane- 
ously and  there  are  many  points  in  its  oxidation  which  strongly 
resemble  the  processes  of  respiration.  Thus  the  most  favorable  concen- 
tration of  hydrogen  ions  for  the  oxidation  of  cysteine  is  the  same  as  that 
in  protoplasm;  both  cysteine  and  protoplasm  are  poisoned  by  many  of 
the  same  substances,  such  as  the  nitriles,  the  cyanides,  acids,  and  the 
hea\7'  metals;  their  oxidations  are  catalyzed  or  hastened  in  the  same 
manner  by  iron,  arsenic  and  some  other  agents.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Hefter  and  the  author  that  there  ia  more  than  a 
superficial  connection  between  the  oxidation  of  cysteine  and  the  respi- 
ration of  the  cell. 

If  we  try  to  follow  the  course  of  the  absorbed  protein  sulphur 
through  the  body,  we  find  that  the  fate  of  the  cystine  set  free  from 
the  proteins  by  the  digestive  action  of  trypsin  and  erepsin  is  not  known 
in  all  its  details.  Some  is  decomposed  by  the  bacteria  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  forming  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  toxic  and  ill-smelling  gas,  which, 
when  absorbed  in  quantities,  dissolves  red  blood  corpuscles  and  con- 
tributes, no  doubt,  to  anemia;  some  cystine  is  probably  absorbed  as 
such.  In  the  liver  there  is  a  quantity  of  taurine  in  taurocholic  acid. 
Taurine  is  produced  from  cystine,  or  rather  from  cysteine,  by  a  car- 
boxylic  deeomposition.  Perhaps  thioethyl  amine  may  be  formed  first 
and  then  the  sulphur  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  or  oxidation  may  occur 
first  and  decarboxilation  second. 
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BB— CH^— CimH^— COOH 

Cysteine. 

HS— CH  — CHNII  ^-COOH     + 
C^Bteiiie. 


HS— CHj— CH^NH^    -f 
Thioethjl  amine. 


CO. 


30 


HO  S— CH  — €HNH  — COOH 

13  X 


HO  S— CH  -=CHNH  — COOH- 

3  2  2 


HOjS-^H^— CH^NH^ 
Taurine. 


CO. 


A  portion  of  the  cysteine  probably  passes  the  liver  and  is  picked  out 

by  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  must  circulate  in  the  blood  as  cystine, 
since  it  would  at  once  be  converted  to  cystine  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blood. 
When  it  enters  the  cells  of  the  tissues  it  is  probably,  in  part,  built  up 
into  the  proteins  of  the  tissue:  in  part  it  is  probably  carried  over  into 
taurine  since  taurine  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  tissues.  It  is  an 
abundant  constituCDt  of  the  extractives  of  molluscan  muscle,  particu- 
larly of  the  muscles  of  cephalopods;  it  is  found  also  in  the  mammalian 
brain  and  indeed  there  are  few  tissues  without  some.  Whether  all  the 
decomposition  of  cystine  takes  place  through  taurine  is  unknown. 
Possibly  a  deamidization  may  occur,  leading  to  a  ketonic  acid,  but  no 
such  compound  has  as  yet  been  found.  When  cyanides  or  nitriles  are 
given  to  mammals  they  appear  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  sulpho- 
cyanates,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  unite  in  the  cell 
with  the  unoxidized  sulphur,  which  in  some  way  they  cause  to  be  de- 
tached. This  union  with  sulphur  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  birds.  From 
the  fact  that  the  cyanides  have  such  a  remarkable  inhibiting  effect  on 
respiration  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  sulphur  must  be  very 
important  in  respiration. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  some  individuals  excrete  more  cystine 
than  normal.  They  have  a  cystinuria^  This  cystine  comes  from  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  since  cystine  given  in  the  food  does  not  increase  the 
amount  excreted  under  such  conditions.  The  cause  of  this  metabolic 
anomaly  is  still  completely  unknown,  but  it  may  be  due  to  a  great 
hydrolysis  of  some  of  the  proteins  of  the  body,  since  there  often  are 
found  in  such  cases  more  than  the  normal  amounts  of  the  other  amino- 
acids,  such  as  tyrosine  and  leucine,  and  since  the  bases,  cadaverine  and 
putrescine,  may  occur  in  the  urine  at  that  time. 

Cystine  was  first  discovered,  as  its  name  implies  (hjsiis,  bladder)  in 
bladder  stones,  which  often  contain  cystine  or  are  composed  of  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  excretion  of  this  substance  was  long  obscure  and  it  k 
worth  while  to  examine  how  information  was  obtained  that  cystine  was 
a  normal  product  of  the  body  metabolism,  since  the  method  employed 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  a  general  one  and  often  used  for 
the  solution  of  similar  problems.  The  question  was  whether  the  cystine 
which  appeared  at  times  in  the  uritie  was  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
body  metabolism,  usually  present  in  very  small  amounts,  but  now  in- 
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{.Teased J  or  whether  it  represented  a  wholly  new  and  strange  metabolism. 
This  problem  was  settled  by  Baumann,  who  at  the  same  time  introduced 
a  very  valuable  method  for  the  study  of  the  mtermediary  metabolism 
of  the  body. 

In  the  course  of  metabolism  many  substances  of  a  very  unstable 
nature  are  produced.  They  have  a  very  temporary  existence,  since, 
being  unstable,  they  are  normally  quickly  oxidized  and  we  can  only 
guess  at  their  existence,  or  infer  from  genera!  principles  that  they 
may  be  formed.  Now  it  is  exactly  these  intermediary  substances  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  metabolism.  From  one  such  substance 
it  is  often  possible  by  taking  slightly  different  courses  to  go  to  several 
different  end  producfj?;  and  we  must  know  what  these  substances  are 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  metabolism  of  any  single  sub- 
stance. One  way  of  finding  out  what  these  substances  are  is  by  com- 
bining them  with  something  so  as  to  make  them  stable  and  thus  cause 
them  to  escape,  or  to  pass  unscathed  througli  the  fire  of  metabolism, 
coming  like  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  to  testify  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  our  faith.  Baumann  discovered  that  cysteine  was  such  an 
intermediary  metabolic  product.  He  found  that  when  brora-  or  chlor- 
benzene  was  given  to  dogs  there  appeared  in  the  urine  a  very  remark- 
able complex,  namely,  brom-phenyl-merrapturic-glycuronic  acid.  In 
this  complex  was  cysteine.  The  composition  of  this  mereaptnric  acid 
was  as  follows : 


BrH  C  — S— CH  — CH— COOH 

4     0  2 


I 

NH— CO— CH, 


BromphenylmeTcapturic  acid 
( Bromphenylftcetylcysieine ) . 


B     was  as 

■  The  bromphenyl  had  united  with  the  sulphur  of  a  sulphur  complex 

W     which  was  acetylated  and  appeared  then  conjugated  with  glycuronic 

acid.    Here  we  have,  in  this  complex^  three  substances  of  intermediary 

»  metabolism:  cysteine,  acetic  acid  and  glyeuronic  acid.  The  acetylation 
has  already  been  discussed.  It  may  come  from  the  union  of  am- 
monia  with  a  molecule  of  pyruvic  acid  and  possibly  a  molecule  of  the 
ketone  acid,  corresponding  to  cysteine,  namely : 

HS— CH.,— CO— COOH 
Thiopyruvic  acid. 

The  reaction  might  take  this  course: 


HS— CH  — CO— COOH 

2 


CH  CO— COOH 


:  NH 

I 
CO-CH. 


+    CO,  +  H,0 
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Thi3  discovery  proved  that  cysteme,  which  did  not  appear  at  all  in  dogV 
urine,  or  was  not  recognized  at  that  time,  but  which  did  appear  as  cystine 
in  certain  cases,  was  a  normal  intermediary  product  of  metabolism. 

We  do  not  know  the  method  of  the  decomposition  of  cystine  in 
the  metabolism  of  the  various  tissues.  Is  the  sulphur  of  cysteine 
oxidized  while  the  latter  is  still  a  component  of  the  protein  molecule, 
giving  a  sulphuric-acid  group  attached  to  the  protein  t  Can  it  be  for 
this  reason  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  sulphur  of  most  pro- 
teins is  to  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  cysteine  f  (See  page  151.)  Is  the 
sulphur  split  off  as  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  is  later  oxidized  to 
sulphuric  acid,  the  cysteine  persisting  as  serine  ¥  Or  is  the  cysteine  split 
out  of  the  protein  molecule  by  the  action  of  autolytic  enzymes,  then 
losing  carbon  dioxide  and  with  the  sulphur  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid, 
giving  taurine?  These  questions  are  not  yet  answered.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  namely,  that  in  human  beings  most  of  the  sulphur  ifl 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  before  its  excretion,  four-fifths  of  it  at  least 
leaving  the  body  in  the  oxidized  form.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  large  measure 
owing  to  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  course  of  protein  oxidation  that 
the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals  is  acid  in  reaction.  Moreover,  this  oxi- 
dation takes  place  anywhere  in  the  tissues. 

The  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  largest  on  a  meat  diet  and 
the  proportion  of  oxidized  sulphur  is  also  largest.  The  excretion  o! 
sulphur  on  a  cream  and  starch  diet  is  much  reduced  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  urine  is  changed,  a  larger  proportion  .appearing  as 
unoxidized  sulphur.  This  would  indicate  that  cysteine  or  cystine  of 
the  diet  is  either  largely  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  that  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  changed  in  the  liver  to  taurine  or 
sulphuric  acid;  whereas  that  set  free  in  the  tissues  is  relatively  less 
oxidized  and  hence  more  of  it  escapes  in  the  ur^ne. 

The  sulphur  compounds  are  often  ill-smelling.  The  active  principle 
of  the  odoriferous  gland  of  the  skunk  is  n-butyl  mercaptane,  C^H^SH. 
Ethyl  sulphide  is  found  in  dog's  urine.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  Neu- 
bauer  observed  that  on  feeding  ethyl  sulphide  to  dogs  it  was  methylated 
and  excreted  as  diethylmethyl-sulphonium  hydrate,  CHj — SOH^ 
(CaHa}2.  Allyl  sulphide  and  other  unoxidized  sulphur-containing  com- 
pounds are  found  in  mustard  oil  and  in  many  other  plants,  i.e.,  oil  o! 
garlic.  Ethyl  mercaptane,  C^H.^SH,  smells  very  bad,  but  the  dieUiyl 
sulphide,  when  pure,  has  an  ethereal  odor.  Wlien  impure  its  odor  ifl 
disagreeable.  The  source  of  these  compounds  in  animal  metabolism  is 
still  uncertain.  Presumably  they  are  derivatives  of  cysteine.  When 
sulphur  is  thus  combined  with  alkyl  radicles  it  has  a  strongly  basic 
character,  so  that  diethylmethyl-sulphonium  hydrate,  just  mentioned,  is 
a  strong  base. 
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Ethyl'  aulpbide. 


H   H    H    H 

I      I      [      I 
H— 0— C-'C— C— SH 

I      I      I      I 

H   H    H    H 

N-butyl  mercaptone. 


In  dogs  a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  fed  as  cystine  appears  in  the 
urine  as  Biilphiiric  acid,  but  a  part  also,  as  tbiosulphate,  which  indicates 
that    thiosulphuric    acid,    H — S — OH,    is    an    intermediate    product. 

0 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  rabbits  taurine,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  appears,  for  the  most  part,  as  thiosulpbate  in  the  urine.     In 
human  beings  taurine  is  excreted  in  part  as  tauro<^arbamic  acid. 


L 


OH 
NH^— CO— NH— CH,^-CH,— S  =  O 

2  3  3.. 


Taiiro<?arbamic  acid. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  carbarn ino  reaction  in  the  body.  Th6 
formation  of  thiosulphuric  acid  would  require  a  reduction.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  this  thio  acid  which  unites  with  the  cyanides  and 
oitriles  in  mammals  to  form  sulphocyanates.  Many  bacteria,  the  so- 
called  sulphur  bacteria,  have  the  power  of  reducing  sulphates  to  sul- 
phides. Nothing  appears  to  be  known  about  the  sulphur  metabolism 
of  birds. 

Ethereal  sulphates.  The  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphate  in  the  urine  of 
men  in  24  hours  is  widely  variable,  v.  d.  Wclden  gives  the  limits  of 
0.094-0.620  gram.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  by  the  organism  to  pair  with, 
and  thus  render  less  toxic,  various  aromatic  decomposition  products, 
most  of  them  intestinal  putrefactive  products  of  the  proteins.  These 
compounds  are  called  ethereal,  or  conjugated  salphates.  They  are  in 
reality  esters  of  phenol,  cresol,  paracresol,  scatole  and  indole.  All  of 
these  are  the  products  of  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  tyrosine, 
tryptophane  and  phenyl  alanine,  and  since  this  putrefaction  takes  place 
generally  in  the  intestine  the  amount  of  the  conjugated  sulphates,  or  the 
amount  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  is  an  indication,  although  not  a  very 
good  one,  of  the  degree  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  putrefaction 
may,  however,  take  place  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  putrefying  and 
decomposing  pus  in  old  abscesses  will  also  cause  an  increase  in  these 
bodies  in  the  urine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphate  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  giving  calomel  or  by  reducing  the  protein  diet,  or  by 
any  other  method  which  reduces  intesfina!  putrefaction.  Some  proteins, 
for  example  casein,  contain  a  great  deal  more  tryptophane  than  others, 
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so  that  the  amount  of  ethereal  sulphate  will  depend,  too,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  protein  of  the  food,  as  well  as  upon  its  amount. 

Benzene  is  itself  a  nearly  inert  substance,  but  by  oxidation  in  the 
body  it  is  converted  into  the  reactive,  unstable,  toxic.  con\Tilsant  phenol 
or  carbolic  acid.  Fortunately  phenol  paira  very  readily  with  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  human  organism  it  appears  ta  encounter  most  frequently 
gulphuric  and  glycuronic  adds,  with  which  it  unites  to  form  a  non- 
toxic stable  compound  eliminated  in  the  urine.  The  place  in  which  this 
pairing  occurs  is  probably  the  liver. 

Synthesis  of  aroino-acids  in  the  animal  body. — All  plants  have 
the  power  of  synthesizing  the  araino-acids  from  ammonia  and  the 
products  of  carbohydrate  fermentation.  Have  animal  cells  the  same 
power  or  must  they  be  fed  on  amino-acids  already  formed  ?  This  is 
obviously  a  very  important  question.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  be- 
lieved that -animal  cells  differed  from  plant  primarily  in  their  powers 
of  synthesis,  animal  cells  being  chiefly  cataholie  and  plant  cells  anabolic. 
Further  experience  has  served  to  correct  that  view.  We  now  know  that 
animal  cells  are  able  to  synthesize  carbohydrates  from  very  simple  sub- 
stances, possibly  even  from  formaldehyde,  and  almost  certainly  from 
glyeolaldehyde ;  they  can  make  fats  from  carbohydrates;  nucleic  acid 
from  non-nuclein  material ;  and  in  fact  bring  about  a  great  many  other 
syntheses  so  that  animal  cells  certainly  lack  little  of  the  powers  of  syn- 
thesis possessed  by  plants.  Nevertheless  the  great  fact  remains  that 
plants  are  able  to  nourish  themselves  from  very  simple  sources  of  nitro* 
gen,  such  as  ammonia  and  nitrates  or  asparagine,  whereas  animals 
require,  or  at  any  rate  eat,  ready-made  proteins.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  the  synthetic  power  of  plants  does  not  depend  directly 
upon  chlorophyll  or  light,  since  moulds  and  bacteria  are  able  to  construct 
their  own  particular  kinds  of  proteins,  which  possess  all  tlie"  various 
sorts  of  amino-acids,  from  a  single  source  of  nitrogen,  such  as  asparagine, 
if  they  at  the  same  time  have  carbohydrate  food.  These  plants  contain 
no  chlorophylL  The  problem  of  how  far  animals  have  the  power  of 
making  amino-acids  has  been  attacked  in  various  ways.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  at  least  glycocoll  can  be  synthesized  in  large  amounts 
in  the  animal  body.  If  benzoic  acid  is  fed  mammals  it  leaves  the  body 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid,  having  united  with  glycocoll  some- 
where in  the  body.  It  has  been  found  by  giving  large  amounts  of  benzoic 
acid  that  herbivora  have  the  power  of  supplying  glycocoll  in  far  larger 
amount  than  is  present  in  the  proteins  of  the  body.  The  solution  of  the 
question  whether  the  other  amino-acids  can  be  formed  has  been  sou^t 
by  feeding  proteins  which  lack  some  specific  amino-acid.  These  experi- 
ments have  generally  been  tried  on  young  rats,  since  these  animals  grow 
veiy  rapidly  and  are  easy  to  keep.    It  was  found  by  Hopkins,  and  Men* 
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del  and  Osborne,  that  young  rats  would  grow  and' develop  normally 
when  fed  on  a  ration  of  butter  fat,  lard,  soma  carbohydrate,  such  salts 
as  are  present  in  milk,  and  with  a  single  pure  protein  added,  provided 
that  protein  had  in  it  the  various  amino-acids  found  in  the  body.  Thus 
casein,  edestin,  serum  albumin,  were  each  sufficient  to  supply  the  protein 
needs.  But  if  zein  was  the  only  protein  in  the  diet,  then  the  rats  would 
not  continue  to  grow,  or  indeed  to  live  for  long,  Zcin  lacks  both 
lysine  and  tryptophane.  If  these  were  added  to  the  zcin,  then  the  diet 
became  sufficient.  We  have  already  seen  that  gelatin  is  not  in  itself 
able  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  protein  requirement  of  the  human  body, 
and  gelatin  lacks  both  tyrosine  and  tryptophane.  It  was  found  also 
in  the  course  of  the  experimentation  that  the  amount  of  protein  which 
it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  diet  for  the  purposes  of  maintenance  of 
the  body  weight  or  growth  diifered  in  different  proteins.  The  minimum 
amount  necessary  appeared  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  some 
amino-aeid  which  was  required  by  the  body  and  which  was  present  in 
small  amounts.  In  some  proteins  it  was  cystine  which  set  the  minimum  j 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  cystine  per  day  and 
enough  protein  had  to  be  fed  to  snijply  this  amount  of  cystine.  This 
emphasizes  the  point,  made  some  time  ago,  that  it  is  not  protein  as  such 
but  amino-acids  which  the  body  requires.  It  appears  from  these  experi- 
ments that  these  animals,  at  any  rate,  cannot  make  sufiicient  tryptophane, 
tyrosine,  lysine  and  cystine  to  supply  their  needs,  but  that  these  amino- 
acids  must  be  present  in  the  diet.  This  important  field  of  investigation 
has  just  been  opened  and  much  more  work  must  be  done  before  we 
shall  know  how  far  different  animals  can  synthesize  different  amino- 
acids.  It  is  possible  that  the  bacteria  in  the  intestine  may  be  playing  a 
very  important  part  in  this  process;  they  can  synthesize  many  different 
amino-acids  from  a  single  one.  By  digestion  these  amino-acids  might  be 
set  free  and  made  available  to  the  body,  and  thus  the  bacteria  might  be 
of  considerable  use  to  us.  Perhaps  the  preliminary  transformation  of 
some  of  the  amino-acids  to  amines  by  the  intestinal  bacteria  may  also  be 
of  value  in  the  formation  of  certain  hormones. 

The  formation  of  amino-acids  from  ketonic  acids.  A  very  funda- 
mental fact  was  discovered  by  Knoop.  Not  only  have  animals  the 
power  of  converting  amino-acids  into  ketonic  acids,  and  some  of  these 
latter  into  carbohydrates  and  indirectly  into  fats,  but  the  reverse  process 
is  also  possible.  Out  of  carbohydrates  ketonic  acids  are  formed  and 
the  ammonia  salts  of  these  acids  may,  in  some  instances  at  any  rate,  be 
converted  into  amino-acids  by  reduction.  Thus  from  ammonia  and 
carbohydrate  the  body  may  have  the  power  of  making  its  proteins.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  possible,  however,  to  cover  all  its  protein  needs  by 
this  reaction  and  it  is  doubtful  how  extensive  this  process  may  be  in 
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the  animal  body. '  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liver,  and  possibly  other 
tissues  as  well,  may  carry  out  this  synthesis  which  occurs  probably  in 
nearly  all  plant  tissues. 

The  reaction  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  the  formation  of  ketonic  acida 
and  probably  goes  through  the  imino  stage : 
CH^— CO— COOH  +  NH^  ^    CH^— C— COOH  -j-  H^O  CH^— CHNH,— COOH 

NH 
Pyruvic  add.  Iminopropionic. 

This  reaction  being  a  reduction  reaction  consumes  energy,  it  ib  endo* 
thermic.  It  may  occur  by  the  utilization  of  some  of  the  energy  set  free 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  part.  Another  way  in  which 
the  reaction  might  go  is  by  means  of  acetylation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  brorabenzol  is  given  dogs  it  is  excreted  in  part  as  an  acety- 
lated  derivative  of  cysteine  and  glycuronic  acid.  Acetylation  of  amino- 
acids  is  not  unusual  in  the  animal  body.  Knoop  found  that  the  phenyl- 
tr-ketobutyric  acid  was  excreted  as  the  acetylated'amino-butyric  acid.  It 
has  beeu  suggested  (Knoop)  that  tlie  acetylation  is  brought  about  by  a 
process  analogous  to  tlie  Canizzaro  reaction*  If  pyruvic  acid  and 
ammonium  carbonate  interact  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature,  the  whole 
reaction  is  exothermic  and  acetylalanine  and  CO,  are  produced. 


CH. 


CODH 


CH^~CO— COOH 
Pyruvic  aeid. 


+NH, 


CH  — CH— COOH 

I 

NH 

I 
CH^— CO 

Acetyl  skQine. 


+  co,  +  H,a 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  aeetylations  in  the  body  are  thus  produced 
from  pyruvic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  this  case  it  will  be  noticed  that  one 
molecule  of  pyruvic  acid  is  oxidized  by  the  other.  The  total  energy  of 
the  system  is  reduced,  but  the  energy  of  one  molecule  of  alanine  is 
greater  than  of  one  molecule  of  pyru\ic  acid.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  amount  of  energy  set  free  by  the  splitting  off  by  oxidation  of 
one  carboxyl  from  the  chain  of  carbon  atoms  is  greater  than  the  amount 
set  free  by  the  formation  of  the  ketonic  acid  by  oxidation  from  the 
amino-acid. 
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METABOLISM  UNDER  VAEIOUS  CONDITIONS. 
VITAMINES.    CONCLUSION. 


RESPIRATION 


Metabolism  during  starvation  and  under  various  conditions, — 
When  the  body  is  starving  or  supplied  with  insufficient  nourishment  to 
cover  its  wear  and  tear  and  energy  requirements,  the  tissues  are 
themselves  consumed,  although  to  a  very  different  degree  in  the  various 
organs.  A  condition  of  temporary  starvation  must  have  been  one 
of  the  commonest  vicissitudes  of  life  among  our  progenitors,  who 
probably  lived  very  much  as  the  Patagoniao  savages  described  by 
Darwin.  These  savages  are  able  to  go  for  long  periods  without  food, 
and  then  when  they  find  a  stranded  whale  or  some  other  abundant 
source  of  food,  they  gorge  themselves  for  days  in  succession.  It  is  only 
after  agriculture  was  cultivated  that  man  began  to  be  superior  to  these 
accidents  and  to  have  a  regular  and  even  food  supply.  These  periods 
of  fasting  having  probably  been  common,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
find  that  the  body  has  a  mechanism  to  provide  for  them.  When  abun- 
dant food  is  eaten  it  is  stored  in  part,  and  during  fasting  these  stores 
are  drawn  upon.  Foods  are  stored  pre-eminently  as  fat,  and  prinei- 
pstlly  as  the  saturated  fats  in  the  great  fat  reservoirs  of  the  body. 
These  reservoirs  are  the  fat  tissues  under  the  skin,  the  panniculus 
adipasus,  the  fat  about  the  intestines  and  internal  organs  and  in  the 
connective  tissue  about  the  heart  and  muscles  and  even  in  the  muscle 
cells  themselves.  The  brain  alone  of  all  the  organs  appears  to  be  free 
from  fat.  A  second  reserve  of  food,  bnt  one  of  far  less  importance  and 
weight,  is  the  glycogen  which  is  stored  in  the  liver  and  muscles.  For 
the  protein  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  reserve,  since  the  muscles 
contain  a  small  amount  of  amino-acid  nitrogen  and  the  proteins  may 
be  increased  in  the  body  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  that  of  the  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

The  first  effect  of  starvation,  or  fasting,  is  to  set  free  these  reserve 
foods.  The  fats  are  first  called  upon  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  energy  or  fuel.  In  fasting  animals  the  adipose  tissue  almost 
entirely  disappears,  93-97  per  cent,  of  it  being  consumed.  Glycogen 
is  also  greatly  reduced^  but  a  little  remains  in  the  liver  and  muscles 
even  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  starvation.  But  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates  cannot  supply  the  protein  decomposition  of  the  body,  and 
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Bince  there  is  very  little  protem  reserve  it  is  necessary  for  the  body  to 
conserve  this  in  every  way  possible.  The  mechanisms  by  which  the 
nitrogen  is  conserved  in  the  body  are  still  somewhat  obscure,  but  we 
know  now  that  the  body  has  some  power  at  least  of  resynthesizing  the 
ammonia,  which  may  have  been  set  free,  into  some  amino-acids  which 
can  be  used  for  the  resynthesis  of  the  proteins.  When  fats  or  carbohy- 
drates are  eaten  or  drawn  from  the  body's  stores^  not  so  much  protein 
is  decomposed  as  when  they  are  absent.  We  say  accordingly  that  these 
substances  have  a  protein-sparing  action.  Possibly  they  act  by  furnish- 
ing  the  energy  for  the  resynthesis  and  so  aid  the  retention  of  the  amino- 
acids;  perhaps  when  they  are  oxidizing  the  activity  of  autolytic  enzymei, 
which  may  attack  the  protein,  is  reduced;  or  it  may  be  that  in  some 
other  way  they  check  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  the  destruction  of 
protein.  Certain  it  is  that  they  do  thus  act.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, it  is  found  that  in  starvation  the  nitrogen  output  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  lowest  figures  reported  are  those  of  Cetti,  a  profes- 
sional faster,  whose  N  output  on  the  25th  day  of  fasting  had  fallen  to 
a  little  more  than  2  grams,  and  Thomas  reduced  his  on  a  starch  and 
cream  diet  to  2.2  grams.  The  normal  excretion  is  approximately  12-16 
gram5.  But  while  the  nitrogen  loss  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  total  calories  given  off  by  the  body  per  kilo  body  weight  are  not 
reduced  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  normal  output  of 
heat  from  a  human  adult,  when  very  little  active  muscular  work  is  done, 
is  about  35  calories  per  kilo;  it  falls  on  fasting  to  about  30-32  calories 
per  kilo. 

The  fact  that  the  nitrogen  excretion  is  so  reduced  in  fasting  has 
led  several  to  the  conclusion  that  this  represents  the  necessary  wear 
and  tear  of  the  tissues  and  the  normal  output*  which  is  usually  so  far  in 
excess  of  this,  is  due  to  a  hixus  consumption  of  protein.  But  this  mini- 
mum may  rather  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  reduction  of  nitrogen 
waste  of  which  the  body  is  capable.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  beat 
which  can  be  done  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  amount  of  protein  catabolized  is  far  greater  than  this,  bat 
that  the  nitrogen  is  saved  and  resynthesized  and  used  over  again,  the 
energy  for  the  resynthesis  coming  from  the  carbohydrates  or  fats.  It 
would  be  quite  erroneous  to  conclude,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  of  the 
proteins  of  the  body  only  an  amount  equivalent  to  this  2.5  grams  are 
being  catabolized  per  day.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  figure  repro- 
seiits  only  the  amount  of  net  catabolism.  How  large  the  real  catabolism 
and  anabolism  may  actually  be  we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
knowing. 

During  fasting  or  starvation  the  various  organs  of  the  body  los« 
weight.    Human  beings  may  fast  so  that  their  body  weight  is  r^iioed 
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to  about  two-fifths  of  the  average  weight  and  fully  recover  from  the 
fast.  Children,  however,  have  a  higher  metabolism  than  adults,  owing 
in  part  to  fhcir  greater  heat  loss,  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is  larger 
relative  to  tlie  body  weiglit  in  them  than  in  adults,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  their  protoplasm  is  also  younger  and  catabolizes  faster.  They 
can  starve  for  mueh  shorter  periods  without  dying.  The  amount  of  loss 
of  weight  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  in  fasting  is  given  by  Voit 
for  a  male  cat  as  follows : 


I 


A(iip€8c  tissue  . ,  *  97* 

Spleen   67 

Liver   ,,.....,...  54 

Teaticles   40 

Muscles 31 


Kiilneys 26% 

Skin    21 

Intestine 18 

Lungg    18 

Pancreas  ..,..,.,  17 


Bonos 14% 

Hftirt    . .       3 

Nervous  system  . .       3 


The  heart  and  nervous  system  resist  starvation  better  than  any  other 
organs.  They  lose  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  liver, 
which  stores  glycogen  and  fat;  the  spleen,  which  has  to  do  with  tlie 
blood  destruction  and  formation;  the  testicles  and  the  muscles,  these 
besides  the  fat  are  most  reduced.  It  is  their  material  which  is  being 
used  for  the  metabolism  of  the  other  tissues.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  because  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system  lose  least  that  their 
metabolism  is  less  than  the  other  tissues.  The  direct  contrary  to  this 
is  probably  the  fact.  It  is  those  tissues  of  the  most  intense  metabolism 
which  preserve  themselves  best.  We  know  that  the  heart  has  such  an 
intense  metabolism.  It  must  continue  at  work  whatever  happens;  and 
so  must  the  nervous  system.  It  is  probable  that  the  preservatioo  of 
these  tissues  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  By  the  autolysis 
of  the  other  tissues  a  certain  amount  of  araino-acids  and  other  substances 
are  set  free.  The  metabolism  in  the  heart  and  nervous  -system  is  so 
intense  that  in  these  organs  the  araino-acids  and  other  products  are  in 
part  catabolized  and  in  part  built  up  into  the  tissue  substance.  To 
maintain  the  equilibrium  new  food  substances  pa.ss  into  these  organs 
from  the  blood  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  catabolized  products;  and 
from  the  other  tissues  amino-acids  and  other  products  pass  to  the  blood 
to  make  good  the  loss  from  that  tissue.  Thus  that  organ  with  the  high- 
est rate  of  metabolism  will  call  upon  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  which 
have  the  lowest  rate  of  metabolism;  they  wil!  waste  away  at  its  expense. 
It  is  thus  probably  that  a  cancer  impoverishes  the  other  tissues. 

The  preservation  of  the  brain  and  heart  in  this  way  at  the  expense 
of  other  less  vital  tissues  of  the  body  is  evidently  a  measure  of  adapta- 
tion. These  are  the  vital  or  master  tissues  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  be  preserved.  From  its  earliest  origin  the  nervous  system 
appears  to  have  the  most  active  metabolism  and  to  dominate  that  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  body  in  the  way  so  conclusively  shown  by  Child. 

Effects  of  fasting.    The  general  effects  of  fasting  are  extremely  inter- 
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esting.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  fasting  is  very  beneficial 

to  the  general  health.  Chronic  diseases,  such  as  catarrhs  and  pimpleB, 
boils,  etc.,  are  said  often  to  have  been  permanently  cured  by  this  simple 
expedient.  The  first  few  days  of  the  fast  may  be,  and  generally  are, 
trying;  there  is  not  infrequently  considerable  nausea  for  a  few  daj's; 
but  thereafter  the  deprivation  of  food  does  not  appear  to  cause  any 
very  painful  sensations  beyond  great  hunger.  The  total  effect  on  the 
body  is  to  sweep  out  of  the  protoplasm  all  the  deposited  waste  or  reserve 
material.  At  least  half  of  the  muscle  substance  has  to  be  regenerated 
and,  according  to  Child,  fasting  is,  in  its  essence,  of  the  natiire  of  a 
regeneration  or  rejuvenation.  This  is  certainly  the  ease  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  in  particular  in  the  flat  worms,  Planaria,  and  other 
animals  upon  which  he  worked.  In  these  forms  it  is  possibly  to  show 
that  the  fasting  animals  are  in  reality  rejuvenated  and  emerge  from 
the  fast  with  all  the  characteristics  of  young  animals,  including  a  stimu- 
lated metabolism,  heightened  respiration  and  so  on.  Whether  the  hum&a 
being  is  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  rejuvenation  by  this  same  proceag 
is  not  yet  certain,  but  there  are  some  indications  that  some  reju- 
venescence  is  possible.  It  seems  generally  true  that  the  deposition  of 
colloidal  matter  in  protoplasm  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  senescence*  It 
is  possible  that  such  depositions  increase  the  difficulty  of  passage  o( 
certain  substances  into  and  out  of  cells,  or  they  interpose  barriers  in  the 
way  of  a  free  exchange  of  material  between  the  different  parts  of  ccila 
and  so  ultimately  break  down  the  co-ordination  of  cell  metabolism.  If 
this  explanation  of  senescence,  which  has  been  proposed  by  Child,  v$ 
true,  then  fasting  would  appear  to  be  a  means-  of  combating  the  process 
to  some  degcee. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  excretions  accompanying  fasting. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  urea  nitrogen  in  the  urine  instead  of  being  about 
85  per  cent,  falls  to  55  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  (see 
page  750).  The  quantity  of  ammonia  increases  slightly,  due  to  the  slight 
acidosis  produced  by  the  burning  of  fat  and  protein ;  acetone  and  diacetle 
acid  appear;  and  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the  neutral  sulphur  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  inorganic  sulphates  of  the  urine.  These 
are  the  same  changes  observed  by  Folin  and  others  in  low  protein  diets. 

The  blood  holds  its  composition  fairly  uniform  in  fasting,  although 
there  is  some  sinking  in  the  per  cent,  of  protein  present  in  the  plasma. 
This  falls  from  6  per  cent,  to  about  4-5  per  cent  of  the  weight.  There 
is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  plasma  may  in  the  early  days  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average,  as  the  fat  reserves  are  mobilized. 

The  number  of  cells  of  the  body  does  not  decrease  so  much  as  the 
size  of  the  cells.    The  general  course  of  a  fasting  experiment  lasting 
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31  days  recently  carried  out  by  Benedict  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart. 

Lack  of  water  and  mineral  substances.  The  body  can  go  witliom 
food  for  20  30  days,  hut  not  without  water.  Water  is  constantly  eacap 
ing  from  the  body  in  the  oriuc,  in  the  sensible  and  insensible  perspira 
tion  and  in  the  lungs.  And  the  amount  of  water  which  is  formed  in 
the  body  by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  is  by  no  means  suffieien 
to  make  good  this  loss.  Th*>  loss  of  water  makes  the  viscosity  of  th*- 
blood  greater,  the  resistance  *^o  its  flow  increases;  water  passes  from 
the  tissues  to  the  blood  to  make  good  the  loss  from  the  latter  and  this 
reduces  the  amount  of  water  in  the  tissues,  giving  rise  to  excessive 
thirst  which  is  almost  intolerable.  As  the  physical  at'tivities  of  the 
tissues  are  dependent  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  protoplasm,  and  the 
chemical  activities  on  the  water  present,  both  the  physical  and  chemical 
processes  in  the  cells  suffer.  There  is  at  first  a  reduction  in  the  metab- 
olism, which  may  be  followed  by  an  increased  catabolism.  An  adult 
Gannot  live  more  than  three  or  four  days  without  water,  the  time  depend- 
ing naturally  on  the  external  temperature,  amount  otf  water  lost  by 
evaporation  and  so  on.  Death  is  the  result  probably  of  the  increased 
viscosity  of  the  blood. 

^lineral  substances  are  also  necessary  to  life,  and  the  result  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  food  is  disastrous.  In  the  perspiration  and  urine 
salts  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  being  lost.  Food  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  mineral  substances  produced  disturbances  in  the  muscular 
system  in  Taylor's  experiments  on  himself;  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system  have  also  been  noted  by  Forster.  A  sufficient  supply  of  phos- 
phates and  calcium  art  essential  to  the  development  of  the  boncB  and 
teeth.  Herbivorous  animals  constantly  have  a  diet  poor  in  sodium  and 
relatively  rich  in  potassium.  Such  animals  require  from  time  to  time 
some  sodium  chloride  added  to  their  ration.  Carnivorous  animals 
require  no  salt,  since  the  salts  in  their  prey  are  about  those  of  their 
own  bodies. 

Vitamines,  Substances  of  an  unknown  nature  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body. — As  has  been  so  often  remarked,  nearly  all 
of  the  really  fundamental  facts  in  nufrition  remain  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. This  is  illustrated  in  no  more  striking  fashion  than  by  the 
discovery  in  the  past  few  years  of  the  specific  action  of  foods  in  nour- 
ishing the  body  quite  apart  from  their  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat 
content.  A  great  field  has  thus  been  opened  which  promises  to  yield 
many  valuable  discoveries.  It  seemed  a  few  years  ago  as  if  with  the 
discovery  of  the  fuel  value  of  a  food,  of  how  many  calories  of  energy 
it  contained  which  were  available  to  the  body,  and  with  the  estimation 
of  the  grams  of  fat,  carbohydrate  and  protein  in  it,  all  that  was  necea- 
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sary  to  determine  its  food  value  was  known.  How  far  that  was  from 
being  the  truth  will  appear  from  what  follows.  We  now  know  that  the 
character  of  the  fat^  protein  and  carbohydrate  is  of  as  great  impor- 
tance as  the  amount.  It  is  by  no  means  the  same  whether  one  eats 
cane  sugar  or  lactose,  although  they  resemble  eaeh  other  so  closely  in 
calories  and  composition.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  there 
is  in  the  brain  a  large  amount  of  the  sugar,  galactose.  This  occurs 
in  the  cerebrosides  in  the  meduHary  sheaths  of  the  nerves.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  body,  particularly  in  youth,  has  the  power  of  making 
galactose  from  other  carbohydrates.  We  see,  in  fact,  that  Nature, 
which  has  had  charge  of  the  rearing  of  children  for  millions  of  years, 
has  provided  in  the  mammary  glands  an  organ  for  the  manufacture  of 
galactose,  so  that  the  child  during  the  period  of  the  meduUation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  when  cerebrosides  may  be  produced  in  great 
abundance,  that  is  in  the  third  to  sixth  month,  may  have  a  nourishment 
which  contains  quantities  of  galactose.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  not  cane 
sugar;  it  is  not  maltose;  it  is  not  dextrose  or  leviilose,  or  ribose;  bul 
lactose,  a  sugar  containing  half  its  weight  of  galactose,  that  important 
sugar  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  almost  stated  as  a  truism  that  had  it 
been  more  advantageous  to  have  dextrose  in  milk  than  lactose,  the  sugar 
found  there  would  have  been  dextrose.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  advo- 
cated  by  some  physicians,  to  substitute  for  the  lactose  of  the  milk  cither 
cane  sugar  or  dextrose,  in  artificial  feeding  of  children  can  only  be 
regarded  with  misgivings.  It  is  wiser  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  nature 
which  has  tried,  no  doubt,  many  thousands  of  experiments  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  and  which  has  provided  lactose  in  the  food  of  infanta  only 
after  a  prolonged  research. 

Neither  is  the  fat  consumed  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  only  it  be 
fat.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  fat  shall  bum  and  liberate  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  in  the  body.  The  nature  of  the  fatty  acid  is  impor- 
tant. We  know  indeed  that  the  character  of  the  fat  laid  down  in  the 
cells  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  fat  eaten.  In 
the  fat  of  dogs,  an  abnormal  quantity  of  mutton  fat  appears  when  after 
fasting  a  dog  is  fed  on  large  amounts  of  these  fats.  It  was  found,  too, 
by  Herter  that  the  character  of  T^he  fat  laid  down  in  the  tissue  of  grow- 
ing pigs  was  altered  when  the  pigs  were  fed  large  amounts  of  acetic 
acid.  The  power  of  making  the  necessary  fata  peculiar  to  the  body  of 
the  animal  in  which  they  are  found,  and  indeed  peculiar  to  the  tissue, 
is  so  great  that  the  fats  may  easily  be  formed  from  the  carbohydrates. 
Nevertheless  the  melting  point,  and  probably  the  ease  of  oxidation  of 
the  fats  in  the  cells,  is  not  entirely  independent  of  the  character  of 
the  fat  fed. 

Above  all,  the  character  of  the  protein  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer* 
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Hence.  Hitherto  the  protein  of  the  food  has  been  calculated  by  deter 
Hiuining  the  nitrogen  and  multiplying  by  the  factor  6.25  to  give  tlie 
H  amount  of  protein  in  the  food.  Sometimes  only  the  coagulated  extracted 
Hfood  has  its  nitrogen  thus  measured,  sometimes  it  is  raw  food,  and  lipin 
H&itrogen  and  nuclein  nitrogen  have  been  included.  Thia  method  it  is 
^■recognized  is  ver}'  crude.  Not  all  nitrogen  is  protein  nitrogen.  There 
^■is  the  nitrogen  in  the  phospholipins,  In  the  amino  lip  ins  and  in  nucleic 
Hmcid  and  other  nitrogen-containing  substances.  Furthermore,  it  makes 
Ha  difference  what  aminoacids  are  present  in  the  proteins,  and  the  vari- 
^■ous  amino-aeids  we  nov?  know  have  specific  functions  which  cannot  he 
■replaced  by  other  amino-acids.  This  point  has  already  been  considered. 
H  But  beyond  all  these  qualities  of  the  food,  evidence  is  accumulating 
■that  the  foods  mnst  contain  other  bodies  not  protein  or  carbohydrate 
Bor  fats  or  minerals,  hut  of  an  organic  nature  and  without  which  the 
^■organism  will  surc4y  perish.  These  bodies  are  required  apparently  in 
Bverj^  small  quantities,  but  they  are  of  \ntal  importance.  They  have 
Hbeen  named,  therefore,  vitamines  by  Funk,  who  has  worked  a  good  deal 
■tipon  them,  to  indicate  his  opinion  that  they  are  necessary  and  that  they 
Bcontain  basic  nitrogen.  While  the  whole  matter  is  still  under  investi- 
H.gation  and  it  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions,  the 
■  results  obtained  have  been  so  extraordinary  and  so  interesting  that  they 
■ehould  surely  be  considered  here,  even  though  opinion  is  not  unanimous 
Has  to  their  nature. 

H  Beri-beri,  There  is  a  curious  metabolic  disease,  called  beri-beri, 
H found  among  Eastern  peoples  such  as  the  Filipinos,  the  Japanese  and 
H-£ast  Indians,  peoples  who  have  a  very  restricted  diet,  of  which  rice  is 
Hthe  main  staple.  This  disease  is  characterized  as  follows: 
H  It  begins  with  a  feeling  of  lassitiwle  accompanied  by  numbness,  stiff- 
Hness  or  cramps  in  the  legs.  There  is  oedema  of  the  ankles  and  face. 
Hin  its  further  progress  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  walking,  there 
Uis  partial  paralysis  of  the  leg  muscles  and  other  muscles,  accompanied 
Hby  anesthesia  in  the  affected  areas  and  often  by  pains  and  tingling  sen- 
"sations  in  the  feet;  the  cedema  becomes  more  general  and  breathlessnes-i 

»and  palpitation  may  come  on.    There  are  neither  fever  nor  brain  symp- 
toms.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  peripheral  neuritis  which  may 
involve  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  but  which   generally 
begins  in  the  regions  farthest  from  the  nerve  centers.    There  is  degen- 
eration of  the  muscles.     The  mortality  may  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
This  disease  has  been  variously  explained  in  the  past,  some  consider- 
ig  it  due  to  spoiled  rice,  others  to  an  infection  of  some  kind.     It  baa 
jcome  possible  to  study  it  through  the  discoveiy  of  a  similar  disease 
fowls  which  may  be  produced  artificially,  this  is  the  polyneuritis  of 
'ds. 
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Fias.  64  AND  615. — Early  and  late  stages  of  nolyneurltlB  In  fowls  aftw  etitW 
€mctu»ivelu  pollahed  rice  (Funk). 

If  fowls  are  fed  exclusively  on  polished  rice,  that  is  the  white  ric« 
the  reddish  exterior  having  been  polishe(3  away,  no  changes  are  apparent 
for  several  weeks,  but  suddenly  the  symptoms  appear  and  in  the  coui* 
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of  a  couple  of  days  or  more  they  go  rapidly  to  a  fatal  ending.  The 
fowls  become  unable  to  walk  about,  then  they  become  weaker,  lie  over 
on  their  sides  and  will  surely  die  if  the  diet  is  not  changed.  Figures  64 
and  G5,  If,  however,  the  fowls  are  fed  riee  to  which  a  little  of  the  bran 
has  been  added,  or  if  they  are  fed  unpolished  rice,  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  disease.  They  recover  even  when  very  ill  by  the  injection  of  the 
extract  of  the  bran.  It  seems^  therefore,  to  be  clear  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  bran  of  rice,  or  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  kernels,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  of  the  fowl  when 


no.  60.  —  Degcnerftlloa  In  the  peripb<?ral   Dervea  of  fowls  with  polynoorltli   (Funk). 


it  is  on  a  rice  diet.  This  substance  is  present  in  very  small  amounts. 
An  amount  of  solid  extract  weighing  a  few  mgs.  is  sufficient  to  cure 
a  fowl  wIk'U  very  ill.  Concerning  llie  nature  of  this  substance,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  not  protein,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  probably  con- 
tains nitrogen,  it  is  organic  in  nature.  Funk  thought  that  it  was  allied 
to  the  pyrimidins,  but  the  evidence  is  very  unconvincing.  Whatever 
its  nature,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  present  in  the  foods.  Fat, 
protein,  carbohydrate,  mineral  mattei-s  and  energy  are  insufficient  to 
nourish  the  body  in  its  absence.  Its  lack  appears  to  affect  the  peripheral 
nerves  first,  leading  to  their  degeneration.      Figure  66. 

Inasmuch  as  human  beings  who  take  unpolished  rice  seem  to  be  free 
from  beriberi,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  beri-ben  is  also 
due  to  the  lack  of  this  vitaraine  which  is  found  in  the  bran  of  rice,  of 
wheat  and  in  many  other  foods.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
tliat  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  produced  in  many  different  ways.    It 
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occurs  in  arsenical  and  lead  poisoning,  also  in  pellagra  and  in  alcobolioi. 
It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  certain  that  beri-beri  is  caused  directly  b/ 
polished  rice,  although  that  seems  at  present  most  probable. 

Further  studies  iuto  the  nature  of  the  curative  substance  have  shown 
that  it  is  extractable  from  a  great  variety  of  tissues,  both  plants  aod 
auimals,  by  alcohol.  It  follows  the  lipin  fraction,  but  is  probably  not 
itself  a  lipiu.  Lecithin,  cephalin,  eerebrin,  protagon,  cholesterol,  choline 
nicotinic  acid,  guanidine  and  other  substances  isolated  from  the  lipoid 
fraction  are  without  any  curative  action.  The  substance  contains  do 
phosphorus.  It  probably  contains  nitrogen^  since  it  is  precipitated  b.v 
phosphotungstic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  hj 
ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetone,  benzene,  chloroform  and  ether.  It  u 
soluble  in  water  and  is  destro^^ed  by  boiling  for  some  time,  and  by  alia* 
lies,  even  weak  alkalies  like  ammonia.  It  is  more  stable  in  acids.  It 
loses  its  activity  on  standing  in  a  desiccator.  Solutions  which  have  i 
curative  action  generally,  if  not  always,  give  a  blue  color  with  phoi 
photungstic  acid,  both  the  uric  acid  reagent  and  the  polyphenol  reagent 
of  Folin  and  Denis.  It  is  hence  apparently  a  reducing  substance.  Th< 
substance  is  foimd  not  only  in  bran,  but  in  milk,  in  muscle  of  all  kmdi 
in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  brain,  in  autolyzing  yeast  and  in  other 
locations.  It  is  apparently  very  unstable,  particularly  in  light  and  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  that  the  results  obtained  hj 
Slepp,  who  found  that  food  substances  thoroughly  extracted  with  alcoliol 
would  no  longer  permit  of  growth  and  properly  nourish  animals.  wM 
due  to  the  absence  of  these  vitamincs  and  not  to  the  absence  of  the  lipfl 
as  he  supposed.  The  relation  of  vitamines  to  growth  ^U  be  discussed 
in  a  moment. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  experiments  that  birds,  and  human 
beings  as  well,  require  in  their  food  certain  unknown  substances  of  an 
organic  nature  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  life.  The  evidence 
points,  on  the  whole,  to  Funk's  conclusion  that  they  are  p^Timi'iifl 
derivatives.  Possibly  they  are  allied  to  alloxan  or  alloxantin,  both  of 
which  are  unstable.  The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  these  substances,  or 
of  this  substance,  is  a  very  important  matter.  Nicotinic  acid  is  found  jo 
the  partially  purified  product,  but  nicotinic  acid  is  itself  inactive.  Funk  I 
has  suggested  that  possibly  a  mother  substance  of  nicotinic  acid  is  the  | 
active  principle.  All  of  the  purified  substances  extracted  from  bran  have 
been  found  to  be  inactive. 

Pellagra.  Another  disease  with  some  points  of  resemblance  to  beri- 
beri  is  pellagra.  The  name  means  rough  sJcin,  the  skin,  particularly  on 
the  backs  of  the  bands  and  about  the  neck,  being  thickened  and  rougfc. 
Neuritis  occurs  here  also  and  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  ' '"' 
nervous  system  are  more  pronounced.    This  disease  was  long  a- 
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by  tlie  Italian  investigators  to  spoiled  maize.  It  is  common  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  Italy.  Other  investigators  have  reeently  ascribed 
it  to  an  infection  carried  by  a  fly  or  insect-carrier.  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  of  the  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system ;  but 
whether  this  is  due  to  a  poison  elaborated  by  a  parasite  of  some  kind 
either  in  the  body  or  in  maize»  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  some 
substance  in  the  diet,  cannot  be  positively  stated.  It  occurs  generally 
among  those  having  a  very  restricted,  diet,  but  other  conditions  of  an 
unsanitary  nature  have  usually  been  present,  making  the  determina- 
tion of  the  etiology  difficult. 

Scurvy.  Scurvy  is  a  disease  of  malnutrition,  very  common  in  the 
past  when  fresh  or  canned  vegetables  were  rare  and  salt  and  preserved 
meat^  were  eaten.  The  cause  of  the  disease,  what  particular  articles 
of  diet  are  responsible  for  it,  is  not  certain.  But  it  is  known  that 
various  foods  have  an  anti-scorbutic  action,  so  that  when  they  are  taken 
people  do  not  get  scurvy.  Among  these  foods  the  juices  of  limes,  oranges, 
lemons  are  particularly  active,  but  it  is  not  certain  what  the  active 
substances  in  these  foods  are.  In  children  an  exclusive  diet  of  boiled 
or  sterilized  milk  sometimes  produces  scurvy.  Orange  juice  appears  to 
prevent  this. 

Import  mice  of  viiamines  for  growth.  There  appear  to  be  then  in 
milk,  in  orange  juice  and  in  various  articles  of  diet,  such  as  bran,  sub- 
stances which  are  not  proteins,  fats  or  carbohydrates,  which  are  gen- 
erally soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  have  a  very  extraordinary  influence 
in  stimulating  growth  and  in  maintaining  normal  nutrition,  particu- 
larly of  the  nervous  system.    What  is  the  nature  of  these  substances! 

One  would  naturally  look  for  such  substances  in  milk  and  possibly 
in  eggs,  since  these  two  foods  have  been  provided  especially  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly-growing  organism.  If  any  substances  stimu- 
latory of  growth  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  one  would  naturally  look 
first  in  those  foods  which  we  know  to  be  particularly  good  for  growing 
animals  and  particularly  good  for  the  rap  idly -growing  nervous  system. 
They  ought  to  be  found  in  human  milk,  since  this  food  has  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  very  rapidly-developing  nervous  system.  Such  sub- 
stances have  been  faund  in  milk.  Hopkins,  MeCollum  and  Davis,  Hop- 
kins and  Nevill,  and  Osborne  and  Mendel  found,  in  testing  the  efficacy 
of  various  pure  proteins  and  inorganic  salts  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
young  white  rats,  that  artificial  diets  containing  some  protein,  such  as 
edestin,  albumin  or  casein,  some  inorganic  salts  like  those  of  milk,  some 
starch,  and  lard  nourished  the  animals  for  a  time,  but  that  sooner  or  later 
they  ceased  to  grow,  so  that  they  rarely  attained  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  weight  normal  for  rats  of  their  age.    If  at  this  time  some  butter 
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1             fat  was  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  lard,  the  remainder  of  the  diet 
1             being  the  same  and  the  total  energy  not  changing,  the  rats  began  to 

■  grow  again  and  very  rapidly  reached  their  normal  weight.     Further- 
1             more,  milk  itself  has  in  it  all  the  Siubstances  necessary  for  the  growth 

■  and  maintenance  of  rats.     These  experiments  are  illustrated    in  the 
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^^^"                   Fig.  07. — f'urvi's  «»f  hody  welgbts  of  rats  which  have  ceased  to  crow  and  hi 
V                on  fooflH  rontalnlnfr  (lie  natural  *' protelo-free  milk"  and  have  recovpri^d  wh^n 

■  MamUed  butler  replaced  the  aorne  n'ii*iitlty  of  lard  in  the  dUM,  as  Indicated  U 
m                  rtiprrd    lines    f— o— ^j— o— ).      Rata    1204.    1281.    12P2    had   casein:    rata    126« 

■  rjvalljiimin  an  the  sole  protein.     Ordlnatrs  represent  fframs  body  wi'ljcht;  aha^l 

■  lnt«="rvn!a.     The  diet    wa» :   Purlfli'd   proif.in,    18   per  rent,;   wtarch,  26   per  cen 

■  free  milk,  28  per  cent. ;  lard,  10  per  cent. ;  butter,  18  per  Cftat. 

I             curves  in  Figure  67.     Sterilization  of  the  milk  did  not  in 
^^        interfere  with  the  value  of  the  fat  as  a  growth  stimulant. 
^B              The  experiments  of  Hopkins  and  Nevill  were  as  follows: 

■  four  rats  from  various  sources  weighing  from  50-60  grams  e 

■  placed  on  a  diet  containing  protein  and  starch,  which  had  b 
I             fully  extracted  with  alcohol;  lactose,  which  had  been  repeate 
I             talHzed  Rud  extracteti  with  aluohol ;  and  a  salt  mixture  simila 

■  used  by  Mendel  and  Osborne.    Every  rat,  although  eating  well  a 
I             Bufflcient  food  to  cover  its  energy  needs,  rapidly  ceased  to  gi 
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on  the  sixth  day,  some  on  the  ninth  and  all  before  the  fifteenth  day.  A 
Bhort  period  followed  whon  they  kept  their  weight,  and  to  this  suc- 
ceeded a  period  of  gradual  dpcline  in  weight.  The  diet  wa,s  kept  the 
same  for  18  of  them  up  to  death.  Fourteen  of  them  died  about  th'* 
fortieth  day.  In  the  case  of  six  of  the  same  set  of  rats  after  the  decline 
had  begun,  2  c.e.  of  milk  per  diem  were  added  to  the  ration.    An  imme- 


D^ 


Fio,  67A.— Suuie  as  Illtiatrated  Jq  Figure  07  except  that  the  raU  were  all  males  and 
18  r^er  cent*  of  buKer  fat.  1q  place  of  butier,  as  In  Figure  07.  waa  adde.l  to  the  diet,  after 
decline  had  set  In.  In  pTace  of  hd  equal  amotint  of  lard  wbtch  was  dldcontlDiied.  Rati 
1224,  1235  had  caaein ;  1301,  edestln  ;  1616.  zeln  and  caaelo. 


dlate  betterment  of  the  general  condition  was  observed,  growth  was 

re-established  and  health  was  maintained.  Another  lot  of  six  rats  were 
given  a  little  milk  in  addition  to  the  ration  of  alcohol-extracted  foods 
and  these  grew  normally. 

The  active  substances  in  the  butter  fat  are  still  undetermined.  Cod- 
liver  oil  will  act  like  the  butter  in  promoting  growth.  Olive  oil  does 
not.  Cholesterol  is  ineffective.  The  butter  fat  used  by  Osborne  and 
Mendel  contained  neither  ash,  phosphoric  acid  nor  nitrogen.  The  active 
substance  for  growth,  they  conclude,  is  probably  not  a  glyceride  of 
the  ordinary  fatty  acids,  nor  a  phospholipin,  nor  a  vitamine  in  the 
sense  of  Funk.    What  it  is  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Some  experiments  by  Carrel  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.    Carrel  has  been  growing  tissues  *?Jteii  from  the  living  or- 
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ganism  in  artificial  culture  media  by  Harrison's  metliad  of  tissue  cul 
ture.  He  found  that  if  he  placed  these  growing  tissues  in  blood 
serum  taken  from  adults,  they  continued  to  live  for  a  long  timt 
but  they  did  not  grow.  The  cells  did  not  reproduce.  If,  however,  tht 
culture  was  made  in  the  blood  serum  of  young  and  growing  animals 
then  the  growth  took  place  vigorously.  It  seems  that  there  is  some 
substance  in  the  blood  of  young  and  growing  animals  which  is  not  pres- 
ent in  that  of  adults.  What  the  nature  of  this  substance  is,  is  still' 
unknown.  If  this  experiment  shall  prove  to  be  generally  successful  with 
many  tissues  and  with  the  young  and  old  sera,  it  would  seem  that  we 
might  at  last  be  on  the  track  of  the  substances  of  youth. 

Tissue  respiration. — Combustion  is  the  source  of  all  the  energy  of 
the  human  body  in  whatever  form  that  energy  may  show  itself.  Tkis 
combustion  occurs  in  the  living  matter;  it  is  the  process  of  respiration. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  this  account  of  the  principles  of 
chemical  biology  by  a  brief  examinaiioii  of  this  most  fundamental 
process.  It  is  the  breathing  brain  which  is  conscious.  When  oxygea 
unites  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  brain  under  certain  conditioos, 
it  produces  or  is  accompanied  by  the  psychic  proeesse-s.  The  nature  of 
respiration  appears  then  to  be  the  problem  of  all  others  of  a  chemical 
nature  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  solved.  Unfortunately  we  are 
still  far  from  understanding  the  nature  of  this  process,  and  there  are 
in  fact  two  main  views  as  to  its  nature,  and  these  two  views  are  oa 
the  whole  very  antagonistic.  They  have  been  expressed  by  variotis 
observers  under  various  guises,  for  the  problem  remains  the  same, 
although  its  outward  form  may  change.  The  problem  is  this:  Do  the 
substances  which  enter  the  living  protoplasm  become  part  of  the  living 
protoplast  before  they  burn,  or  not.  Wliat  conception  shall  we  have 
of  the  living  matter  with  which  the  chapters  of  this  book  have  dealt! 
There  are  two  possibilities:  one  is  that  the  cell  is  a  kind  of  factory, 
the  walls  separating  the  rooms  of  which  are  made  of  colloidal  matter 
which  is  relatively  inert.  The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the 
cell  are  due  to  the  changes  which  are  occurring  in  these  separate  rooms. 
This  may  be  called  the  compartment  theory.  These  compartments  mar 
be  very  small.  Each  may  be  imagiued  to  have  one  or  several  enzymes 
or  catalytic  agents  in  it.  These  produce  chemical  decompositions,  hf 
purely  chemical  processes,  in  the  amino-acids,  sugars,  or  other  substances 
which  penetrate  the  compartments.  They  may  undergo  a  process  of 
fermentation  by  w^hich  CO;  is  produced.  They  may  be  oxidized,  or 
hydrolyzed  or  otherwise  changed.  Or  they  may  be  combined  with  tJj« 
walls  of  the  compartment,  either  physically  by  adsorption,  or  by  chemi-  i 
ca!  union,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  coUoida* 
According  to  tliis  view,  the  oxidations  in  the  cell  are  in  all  reapficta 
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those  outeide  the  cell.  They  are  produced  by  active  agents,  oxidases 
of  various  kinds,  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  cell  and  found  outside 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  protoplasm.  By  the  oxidations  of  these 
substances  acids  or  other  compounds  are  produced,  or  heat  is  set  free, 
and  these  compounds,  or  this  heat,  cause  the  change  in  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  cell  and  so  the  physical  changes  of  the  lifeless  colloidal 
material  of  the  cell.  These  find  their  expression  in  the  various  forms 
of  vital  actions.  This  view  was  advocated  by  Hofmeister,  among 
others,  and  it  has  been  defended  by  Hopkins.  According  to  this  view, 
there  is  no  vital  matter  in  the  cell;  and  the  chemical  transformations 
do  not  involve  any  large  biogcne  molecule,  but  only  such  transforrau- 
tions  as  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  of  relatively  simple  com- 
pounds in  solution.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  Ihis  view  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  cojistautly  succeeding  in  isolating  from  cells  catalytic  agents  wliitli 
cause  in  aqueous  solution,  in  the  beaker,  oxidations,  fermentations  and 
hydrolyses  identical  in  their  main  features  with  those  in  living  matter. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  are  many  powerful  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  this  view.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  also  grave 
difficulties  in  its  way.  According  to  this  view,  the  cell  is  not  a  unit; 
it  is  a  large  collection  of  separate  enzymes,  confined  to  separate  parts, 
or  compartments,  of  the  cell.  It  gives  no  explanation  of  the  apparent 
unity  of  the  cell  and  the  organism.  The  shapes  of  organisms  are  a-^ 
characteristic  as  those  of  crystals.  In  crystals  the  matter  is  organizeth 
In  living  matter,  also,  the  matter  is  certainly  organized.  What  is  tlie 
organizing  force  in  living  matter?  How  shall  we  explain  irritability  and 
the  phenomena  of  narcosis  or  anesthesia  on  the  basis  of  the  view  just 
stated?  The  hypothesis  that  these  drugs  are  acting  by  altering  the 
permeability  of  the  walls  of  ti?e  compartments  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
stantiated by  any  evidence  which  is  really  conclusive.  It  is  certain  that 
they  influence  the  chemical  processes  profoundly  since  growth  and 
respiration  are  annihilated  by  them;  but  anesthetics  do  not  materially 
alter  most  of  the  oxidations  outside  the  cell, 

P^or  these  reasons  another  view  has  been  proposed  which  has  certain 
merits  of  its  own.  This  view  has  been  expressed  by  Pfliiger,  Verwom 
and  other  physiologists,  often  in  slightly  different  forms,  but  in  its  essen- 
tials the  same.  The  essential  basis  of  this  view  is  that  the  organizing 
property  of  the  cell  is  made  the  point  of  departure.  Living  matter 
organizes  the  food  that  it  receives  and  keeps  what  it  needs;  it  makes 
always  the  right  kind  of  living  matter.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  we  may  picture  this  organization  force.  The  cell  may  be  pictureil 
as  a  kind  of  a  kitchen  in  which  there  is  a  maid  of  all  work,  as  Du  Boi.s 
Raymond  puts  it.  She  receives  the  provisions,  cooks  the  meals,  throws 
out  the  wastes  and  keeps  all  in  order.     This  maid  of  all  work  ha« 
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received  various  names.     Sometimes  she  is  called  entelechy,   or  vital 
force,  but  whatever  her  name  her  functions  and  activities  are  pictured 
by  all  who  would  employ  her  in  their  scheme  of  cell  physiology,  os 
being  essentially  the  same.    As  long  as  the  cell  lives  she  is  there;  when 
she  departs^  things  go  at  sixes  and  sevens  and  the  machinery  no  longer 
works  and  the  cell  dies.    The  only  escape  from  tliis  conception,  which 
recently  has  been  again  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  his 
Presidential  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advaucement 
of  Science,  is  to  ascribe  the  organizing  forces  of  the  cell  to  the  molecules 
of  which  it  is  composed.     There  are  only  two  possibilities:  either  the 
molecules  organize  themselves  as  they  do  in  a  crystal  or  else  something 
else  organizes  them,  for  that  they  are  organized  into  a  definite  and 
characteristic  form  there  is  no  doubt.    Accordingly  it  is  assumed  that  it 
is  the  molecular  forces  in  the  biogenes  or  large  molecules  of  the  cell. 
These  large  molecules  are  themselves  the  living,  respiring  units.    It  is  the 
living  matter,  the  organized  matter  itself,  which  is  primarily  burning 
in  the  protoplasm.     But  this  is  only  part  of  the  combustion.     When 
combustion  occurs  in  an  auto-oxidizable  matter,  such  as  a  biogene,  there 
is  formed,   according  to  nearly  all  observers,  a  portion  of   hydrogen 
peroxide.    That  hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  in  the  course  of  living 
oxidations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  present  in  all  forms  of 
living  matter  a  special  enzyme,  catalase,  which  has  the  property  of  decom- 
posing it  and  setting  free  oxygen.     It  is  hardly  probable  that   this 
catalase  would  be  present  in  all  forms  of  living  matter  without  excep- 
tion, unless  it  had  some  function  there.     We  may  assume  that  this 
hydrogen  peroxide  burns  some  of  the  molecules  in  solution  in  the  cell 
This  is   the  other  part  of  the  combustion.     Respiration   consists  on 
this  view  of  two  processes,  the  physiological  or  auto-oxidation  of  the 
real  living  protoplast  or  biogcuts,  and  tlie  oxidation,  by  means  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is  a  secondary  product  of  the  primary  respi- 
ration, of  amino-acids  and  otlier  fragments  present  in  the  solution.     It 
is  this  oxidation  which  Hopkins  has  described.    But  this  oxidation  on 
this  view  is  not  the  essential  and  primary  oxidation.    It  is  certainly  a 
suggestive  fact  that  the  oxidations  of  this  nature,  of  the  amino-acids  in 
cells  and  various  fatty  acids  and  other  substances,  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  those  which  are  produced  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  as  Dakin 
has  shown. 

We  may,  therefore,  make  the  following  picture  of  the  fate  of  sub- 
stances, such  as  amino-acids  for  example,  on  entering  protoplasm.  Th« 
amino-aeid  may  enter  the  cell  in  solution,  or  it  may  ultimately  find  itself 
in  solution  in  the  water  in  the  cell.  Before  it  is  combined  with  the 
protoplast  or  otherwise  made  over  into  the  colloidal  material  of  the 
cell,  it  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  oxidases. 
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A  portion  of  the  ammo-acid  is  decomposed  by  this  means  and  con- 
verted into  ketonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  ketonic  acid  may  be  subse- 
quently burned  or  it  may  be  synthesized  into  the  colloidal  substratum  of 
the  celL  A  portion  of  the  aniino-acid  is  caught  up  as  such  and  syn- 
thesized into  the  protoplast.  Oxygen  when  it  enters  the  cell  combines 
iit  the  first  instance  with  water  and  the  living  protoplast  to  make  the 
irritable  substratum  of  the  cell.  It  is  this  substratum,  a  molecular  union 
of  oxygen,  water  and  protoplast,  which  conducts,  respires,  contracts 
and  is  anesthetized  by  ether.  The  protoplast  in  its  turn  consists  of 
unions  of  protein,  phospholipin  and  various  enzymes, 

Wliether  this  picture  of  tlie  process  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  respiration  of  the  cell  involves  in  its  totality  some  oxidases, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  catalase,  iron  or  manganese,  and  substances,  pre- 
sumably tlie  living  protoplast,  which  have  the  power  of  uniting  with  or 
decomposing  the  food  matters  and  thus  increasing  their  power  of 
combustion. 

This  brief  summary  will  serve  to  show  how  meager,  as  yet,  is  our 
knowledge,  how  impotent  our  attempts,  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
great  and  fundamental  problems  of  physiology  and  physiological  chem- 
istry: the  nature  of  consciousness,  of  animal  and  plant  forms  aod  of 
the  fundamental  properties  of  respiration,  irritability  and  growth. 
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PART  III, 

PRACTICAL  WORK  AND  METHODS. 

A.    Equipment  of  the  laboratory. 


1.  Desk 

StTQUgtb 

.  37% 

.  10 

.  05 

.  10 

,  70 


1.  Hydrochloric  acid.     Cone. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid.    Dilute 

3.  Sulphuric  acid.    Cone.  . . . 

4.  Sulphuric  acid.    Dilute.  . . 
6.  Nitric  acid.    Cone 

6.  Acetic  acid.     Dilute 10 

7.  t-ead  acetate  . , 2 

8.  Sodium  hydrate  * .  * 10 

9.  Sodium  cnrbooftte     10 

10.  Ammonium  hydrate  ...»,...      10 


reagents. 

IL  Aramoniura  oxalate  ...... 

12.  Copper  sulphate 2 

13.  Ferric  chloride »...      2 

14.  Potassium  ferrocyanide *      I 

15.  Miltoo's  reagent. 

16.  Magnesium  sulphate    .  .  .  ,  . 

17.  Ammonium  sulphate Sotill 

18.  Litnuia  paper.     Red. 
10.  Litmus  paper.    Blue. 


A  Word  to  the  Student.— Laboratorj'  work  is  of  value  only  when  It  U 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  one  h  trying  to  do;  otherwise  it  U  of 
more  value  to  a  student  than  any  other  form  of  meehanieal  exercise.      An  estprri-l 
ment  should   never   he   bi^gun   until  the  whole  experiment   has   been    carefully  ittli 
through  and  a  clear  conet^ption  had  of  the  object  of  the  experiment.     If  you  do  ftA) 
undtTslantl   the  object  of  the  experiment   and  cannot  discover   it   from    reading  tit] 
directions,  ask   the   instructor.     If   he  cannot   tell   you   the   object  do    not    try  tW 
experiment,  or  if  you  do,  try  to  find  out  from  it  what  the  obji'Ct  was,     Tlie 
nients  in  this  hook  all  have  a  particular  object  in  being  there.     Most  of  them 
to  enable  you  to  see  for  yourselves  what  is  de»eril>ed  in  the  text ;  but  some  J»re  »1»| 
put   in    to   show  you    methods  of   solving  problems   in   chemical   physiology   o*  if 
clinieal   diagnofii^.     One  generally  rememlvers  better   what  one  sees   than   what 
simply  henrs  about.     The  experiments  should  he  done  while  the  text  bearing  on 
mattnr  is  rlearly  in  mind.    Kend  nver  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  text  l>e;:ring  on  Ihtl 
general   problenia  before  enming  to  the  laboratoiy.     Tliis  will  make   the  liborvitnrjj 
work  far  more  vahiable,  and  also  remove  from   it  much  of  the  drudgery.     In 
quantitative  work,  if  you  ciinnot  get  a   result  you  expect,  or  which   you  think 
right,    tell   the    instructor    frankly    about    it    and    ask    his    advice.      Perhnpa   yotif] 
expectation  may  be  wrong  and  your  reaults  are  really  right;  or  it  m«y  be  that  ftm 
have  made  some  error  in   technique  for  which  he  can  suggest  a  remedy.     It  i*  «* 
disgrace   to    fail    in    getting  an    neenrnte    result   the    firt't    time   a    new    quantiUtivt 
method    is   tried.      Even   skilled   eheroht*   often    fail    in    this    same    wav.     But  If  i 
repeating  the  work  one  wilt  beeome  ekillfuL     It  i»  better  to  do  one  thing  well  tlui 
a  dozen  things  badly.     RemembiT  that  you  are  working  for  your   own   benefit.  iniJ 
that  honesty  is  Ihi-  fir*it  requisite  for  succeaa  in  all  walka  of  life,  but  above  all  It-j 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  science, 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
,       10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27- 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

i: 

Acetic  Acid 

Acetic  Acid    

lL  wori 

8i(Jeah€ 

Strength 

Glacial 

N 

5% 

6% 

Sat. 
50% 

Solid 

Sat. 

5% 

Solid 

Solid 
0.5% 
Dried 

N/2 

1:6000 
M/lOO 

Solid 

Solid 

95100% 

•       1% 
Solid 

N 
N/10 

N 
Solid 

C    AXD   METHODS 
If  reagents. 

48.  Lead  Acetate,  basic 

49.  Levulose        .      . .        ... 

849        ^H 

Stren^            ^^H 
m%  Sat.           ^H 

^M 

Solid                ■ 

Solid       ^M 

2%           ^M 

0.5%      ^m 
Solid         a 

2%           H 

2%        H 

2%                ■ 

Sat.          ^M 

Com'l.           ^^M 

Solid       ^^H 

Sat.           ^B 

1%                1 

Sat                ■ 

Solid              M 

2%          ^fl 

0.5%     ^m 

Solid           ^H 

1%      H 

Solid           ^H 
10%           ^1 

N        ^m 

Solid         m 

5%                 1 
Solid                ■ 

Solid       ^M 

Solid          ^H 
20%           H 

10%       H 

Alcoholic    Alpha    Naphthol 

Alizarin    Red     

Ammonium  Hydrate  (0.90) 
Ammonium    Molybdate    in 

IINO^ 

Ammonium  Sulphate 

AmmoTjium   Sulphide    

Aniline    ActLute 

60.  Mflgnenia  Mixture   

61.  Magnesium  Chloride    

52.  Maltose 

53.  Mercuric  Chloride 

54.  Methyl  Orange    

55.  Nitric  Acid 

56.  Olive   on    

57.  Orcin 

Barfood't.  Reagent    

D  irium  Chlorltlo  . 

68.  0.xnlic  Acid   

59.  Para -dimethyl -nmido-ben- 
zaldelivdc     ..,,.,....... 

Benedict's      Alkaline     Tar- 
trate   

Benedict's  CiiSO^   .... 

Benedict's  K^FeCn^ 

Bismuth  Subnitrate  

Boas'  Reagent 

Bromine  \A'nter 

Calcium   Chloride   ........ 

Calcium  Hypochlorite 

Casein 

'  60.  Paraffin    

61/  Peptone,    Witte    

62.  Phenol   ............ 

03.  Phenol phthalein     .... 

64.  Phenylhydrazine  HCI    .... 

65.  Phlorogluein  in  alcohol   .  .  . 

66.  Phosphomol^'bdic  .Acid     ... 

67.  Phnsphotungstic  Acid    

68.  Picric  Acid  in  water 

69.  Potassium   Bichromate    .  . . 

70.  Potassium    Bichromate    . . . 

71.  Potassium  Bisulphate   .... 

72.  Potaasiiim  Chromate 

73.  Potassium   Iodide 

74.  PotaBsiura  Mercuric  Iodide . 

75.  Potassium  Oxalate   . . . 

76.  Potassium  Snlphocyanate  . 

77.  Resorcin   in   Alcohol    

78.  Sacchnrose . 

Charconl    (animal)     

Chloroform 

Congo  Red  .............. 

Cotton   (absorbent)    

Dextrin   ,    , 

Dimethyl  nmidoazobenzol     .. 

Egg   White    

E-^hflch'fl  Reagent     ....... 

Fehltng'a  Solution  No.  1   .. 
Feh ling's  Solution  No.  2  , . 
Ferric  Ammonium  Sulphate 
Fol in  Shaffer  Reagent  .... 

Formaldehyde    

Furfural 

Gelatin      

79.  Silver  Nitrate  ........... 

80    Sonn  Solution , , 

81.  Sodium  Acetate 

82.  Sodium  Alcoholate 

83.  Sodium  Carbonate 

84.  Sodium  Chloride 

85.  Sodium  Chloride  

86.  Sodium  Hydrate  40  gms.  in 

100    c.c. 

87.  Sodium  Nitrite   

Glucose 

Glycerol    , 

Clyoxylic  Acid   

Guaiacum  Tincture 

Gum  Arabic 

GUnzberg's  Reagent 

Haines'   Solution    

Ilubrs  Iodine  Solution   ... 
Hydrochloric  Acid   ....... 

Iodine  in  KI 

Lactic  Acid   

88.  Sodium  Nitroprnaside  .... 

89.  Sodium  Thiosulphate 

90.  Starch    

91.  Sulphnnilic  Acid 

92.  Tnlnim  Powder  . . 

03.  Tniinic  .Acid  in  nlcohol   .  . . 
94.  Thymol  in  alcohol   

Lactoae   
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05.  Toluene    100%  08,  Vaseline 

96.  Tropaeolin    0.5%  90.  Zinc  Sulphate Solid 

97,  Turpentine   ...                     .          _  loO.  Zinc  Sulphate Sit 


3.     Special  apparatu$  for  general  use, 

B.  Blast  of  air  and  apecial  apparatus  carrying  aeration  tubes  for  ammonia  deter- 
ramatfona  by  aeration.  Each  apparatus  has  places  for  12  simultaneou* 
al'rationa.     See  Figure  72. 

b.     Kjeldahl  digt^stion  npparatiiH, 

e.     Block  tin  condenser  etill  with  12*20  places  for  ammonia  distillations. 

d.  2  oil  hatha  with  tubeft  for  use  in  Benedict's  urea  determitiation.     I^^re  71. 

e.  Long  copper  lined  trough  with  running  water  for  dialysis  experiments,  8*18* 

xlSft 

L  Burettes  connected  with  large  hottlea  containing  N/2  and  N/10  H^SO  and  KaOH 
for  quantitative  titrationg;  also  with  saturated  Ba(DH)      solution. 

g*  40%  flolution  of  soda  lyp  containing  Na^S  for  Kjeldnhl  determinations.  T» 
10  lbs.  NaOH  ^Commprcial  powdt»r;  soda  lye)  add  while  stirrhig  11,  320  an. 
water  and  then  250  grums  powdered  K^S  or  180  grama  Na^S.  Stir  until  fiU 
is  dissolved.  Allow  to  settle  out  for  2-3  days  and  siphon  off  the  cl  - 
Bupernatant  liquid.  For  use  in  KjeldahlGuniiing  nitrogen  doterminatitm 
Take  100  c.c  of  this  solution  to  neutralize  the  20  e.c.  conccntmtcd  H  SO 
used  in  the  digestion.  This  soda  lye  solution  is  best  kept  in  a  large  boUt* 
Bitting  on  a  large,  enameled- ware  plate  to  protect  from  the  drip,  and  pr^- 
vided  with  a  bicycle  purnp  or  compressedair  connection  by  which  air  prrt- 
aure  can  be  made  on  the  aoJution  so  as  to  drive  some  over  from  the  delimy 
tube.  The  cork  has  two  holes,  one  connecting  with  the  compressed  air  M>l 
provided  with  a  aide  tuhe  to  remove  the  air  pressure  when  the  requiir* 
amount  of  lirjiiid  ia  dinicharged'.  the  other  carrying  the  delivery  tube  wMA 
opens  near  the  bottom  of  the  soda  !ye  bottle. 

h.  The  laboratory  must  of  course  have  other  common  pieces  of  apparatus  mtk 
as  thermostatst  polaris^cope,  spectroscope*  colorimeters,  balances,  etc 

L     Woolen  blanket,  pail  of  sand,  pail  of  water,  fire  extinguiaberB. 

4.     Deek  outfit  for  each  student. 

One  of  the  blanks  and  the  outfit  ia  in  the  desk  when  the*  student  ent«fls  tte 
course.    He  checks  off  the  apparaius,  signs  the  blank  and  returns  blank  to  the- 
room.     The  blank  ia  as  followg: 
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This  !iBt  must  be  checked,  signed,  and   returned  to   the   storeroom   befoiv  ^ 
•ludent  can  receive  materials  from  the  storeroom. 


Not  returnable  goods  in  the  drawer: — 
Filter  paper,  3  sheets.  Test-tube   brush. 

Matches   (safety).  Towel. 

Bapolio.  Wire  gauze* 
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Returnable  goods  in  tbe  drawer: — 

1  Buclmer  funnel  with  stopper. 

1  Burette  with  pinch  cock,  50  c.c 

2  Erlenmever   flasks,   150  c.c. 

2  "    '  "         300  c.c. 

3  Fermpntntion  tulx?fl. 

2  Florujice  flasks,  250  and  500  c.c 

2  Glass  rods, 

1  Gmduftted  cylinder,  5  c.c. 

1  Graduat*?d  cylinder»  100  c.c. 

Returnable  goods  in  the  cupboard: 

3  Beakers,  75  c,c, 

2  "        350  c.c. 
1  Beaker,  1000  c.c. 

3  Bottles,  300  c.c. 
1  Bunscn  burner. 

1   Deal  cen  tor. 

4  Evaporating  dishes,  7,  10,  15,  21  cm. 

1  Filter  flaak,  500  c.c. 

2  Funnels,  5,  10  cm. 


1  GrndiJ.nted  pipette,  5  c.e. 

1  Horn  spoon. 

1  Mortar  und  pestle. 

1  Pipette,   25   ec 

1  Porcelain   perforated  filter  pUte* 

1  Test-tube  holder. 

1  Thermompter. 

2  Wntch  glasses,  2  inch, 
1  Watch  glass,  3  inch. 


1  Iron  clamp  and  holder. 
.3  Iron    rings,   3   sizes. 

1  Tron  stand, 

2  Rpiliix  condensing  tubes, 
10  Test-tubes. 

1  Test-tube  rack. 
1  Tripod- 
1   Wrtah   bottle. 
1  Wire  basket 


From  the  storeroom: — 1  key. 

Received  these  articles  in  good  condition. 

Signed  .,....,. 

University  Address * 

Home  Address » *..♦.,..... 

Desk  number 

Date  Checked  by , , I 

Course 

B.  General  directions  for  work. — The  general  aim  should  be  to 
make  as  much  of  the  work  accurate  and  ciuantitative  as  possible.  A 
quantitative  experiment  teaches  al!  that  a  qualitative  experiment  teaches, 
and  much  besides;  in  addition  it  requires  careful  and  accurate  manipu- 
lation and  cleanliness,  qualities  so  essential  to  a  physician  or  chemist. 
In  the  experiments  which  are  described  it  is  essential  when  quantities 
of  certain  materials  are  mentioned  that  they  be  accurately  measured 
and  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  carefully  noted  and  fiilfilted. 
The  results  of  many  of  the  experiments  are  only  instructive  when  they 
have  been  accurately  performed,  under  given  conditions  and  with  suit- 
able controls. 

The  first  requisites  to  proper  laboratory  manipulation  of  any  kind, 
whether  chemical,  physical  or  surgical,  are  neatness  and  order.  Neat 
workers  only  can  be  accurate  manipulators.  Orderly  workers  usually 
make  fewer  mistakes  in  laboratory  manipulation  than  do  those  who  go 
over  the  work  hurriedly  and  without  system  or  plan. 

Apparatus  found  in  the  desks  should  first  be  cleaned,  rinsed  with 
distilled  water  and  allowed  to  drain.    Each  time,  immediately  after  use, 
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the  apparatus  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  ready  for  use.  Most  of  till 
apparatus  soiled  in  this  work  is  best  cleaned  by  rinsing  well  with  wana 
water,  then  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  brush  or  cloth,  then  igua 
rinsing  well  with  warm  water  and  finally  rinsing  with  distilled  watetj 
In  every  case  friction  must  be  used  by  rubbing  with  a  brush.  N« 
dry  the  inside  of  a  beaker  or  other  chemical  vessel  with  a  towel.  If  i\ 
must  be  dried  quickly,  rinse  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  dry  with  a 
rent  of  air ;  or  dry  by  gently  warming  after  rinsing  in  distilled  water. 

Test-tubes  should  never  be  rinsed  only,  but  should   be  washed 
means  of  a  brush  and  then  should  be  well  rinsed.    In  most  cases  ck 
ing  mixture  is  not  necessary,  especially  as  usually  employed  by  the  inei- 
perienced.    Use  judgment  in  cleaning  your  apparatus ;  for  instance, 
not  try  to  remove  fats  by  rinsing  with  cleaning  mixture   and  do  fial| 
try  to  remove  barium  salts  by  means  of  cleaning  mixture.     Always 
the  appropriate  solvent  first,  then  remove  the  excess  of  the  solvent 
continue  with  the  washing  as  above.     Pipettes,  after  the  prelimina 
cleaning  with  the  appropriate  solvents  and  rinsing  as  above  indicat 
often  require  further  treatment  with  hot  cleaning  mixture.     Finall/iJ 
rinse  well  with  warm  water  and  distilled  water. 

In  measuring  reagents,  do  not  insert  a  pipette   into    the 
bottle,  but  pour  off  about  the  amount  desired  into  a  dry  vessel  and  lb* 
measure  therefrom  by  the  pipette.    Never  return  solid  or  liquid  reagt 
to  the  stock  bottles. 

In  taJfing  samples  or  reagents  with  a  pipette  be  sure  to  have 
pipette  clean  and  dry,  or  rinsed  with  a  part  of  the  solution  at  I< 
twice  before  measuring  it  off.    After  rinsing  with  a  part  of  the  solutiovj 
hold  the  pipette  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,   draw  up 
liquid,  place  the  index  finger  on  the  mouthpiece  and   by   turning 
pipette  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger  allow  the  lower  part 
the  meniscus  to  come  on  a  level  with  the  mark.     Then  observe  that 
drops  adliere  to  the  outside  of  the  pipette  and  transfer  the  liquid  to 
proper  vessel.    Allow  to  drain  by  touching  the  side  of  the  vessel 
the  tip  of  the  pipette,  but  never  blow  into  the  pipette. 

Above  are  given  two  lists  of  reagents  arranged  in  the  order  they 
found  on  the  shelves.    Do  not  insert  pipettes,  glass  rods  or  other  utenflta] 
into  these  reagents.    Do  not  lay  the  stoppers  on  the  desk  or  other 
faces ;  learn  to  hold  the  stopper  in  your  hand  while  pouring  from  tJ]< 
bottle.    Do  not  moisten  litmus  paper  by  me^ns  of  the  stoppers. 

nETURN  EACH  BOTTLE  TO  THE  PROPER  PLACE  IMMEDIATELY   AFTER  USE. 

Your  note-book  must  contain  for  each  experiment  the  following  datt:] 
1.  The  object  of  the  experiment;  the  question  to  be  answ^ered  by 
experiment.   Do  not  begin  the  experiment  until  you  know  this.    2,  A  brirfj 
but  accurate  statement  of  the  methods  employed  for  its  solution.    3.  All 
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pesults  of  weighings,  readings  of  burettes,  measurementa,  etc.,  at  the  time 
fehey  are  made.  All  calculations  should  be  given.  4.  A  concise  critical 
Itatement  of  the  eonelusioo. 

i  Filtering.  Nearly  all  slimy  or  flocculent  precipitates  are  best  filtered 
by  folded  or  creased  filters  without  the  use  of  suction.  Crystalline  or 
granular  precipitates  may  be  filtered  fo  advantage  with  suction.  If  it 
is  desired  to  save  a  precipitate,  select  the  size  of  the  filter  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  precipitate,  not  to  the  si^e  of  the  filtrate.  Albuminous 
precipitates  which  stick  to  the  filter  are  best  taken  from  the  filter  paper 
irhile  they  are  still  somewhat  moist.  Use  filter  plate  and  small  filter 
paper  wliere  possible. 

General  principles.  Avoid  using  excess  of  reagents;  keep  the  nnm- 
t>er  of  different  kinds  of  substances  in  a  solution  as  small  as  possible. 

CAUTION.  Acetone,  alcohol,  ether,  benzine,  glacial  acetic  acid  are 
Inflammable.  Never  heat  any  of  them  over  the  free  flame.  Heat  them 
t>n  the  steam  or  water  or  electric  bath.  Have  no  lighta  near  when 
pouring  ether»  acetone  or  benzine  from  one  vessel  to  another.  In  case 
if  fire,  if  in  a  dish  or  flask,  cover  it  with  a  wet  towel,  thus  suffocating  it, 
j^ater  may  be  added  to  an  alcohol  or  acetone  fire.  Blankets  are  kept  in 
^e  laboratory  for  use  if  clothing  catches  fire. 

I.  CARBOHYDRATES. 
In  the  work  outlined  below  make  your  tests  comparable  in  quantities 
^id  conditions.  The  stock  solutions  of  the  mono-  and  di-saccharides  are 
kf/5  in  strength  and  are  preserved  by  toluene.  In  making  the  dilutions 
galled  for,  please  do  not  use  more  than  necessary  for  a  day's  work. 
pefore  coming  to  the  laboratory,  you  should  have  fully  studied  the  part 
^  be  considered  that  day. 

\     *  I.    Physical  characters  of  the  carbohydrates. 
[     •a.    Test  the  solubility  of  starch,  saccharose  and  dextrose  in  ether, 
tlcohol  and  water, 

i  Into  clean,  perfectly  dry  test-tubes  introduce  an  amount  of  finely 
iivided  carbohydi'ate  about  equal  in  volume  to  the  size  of  a  wheat 
kernel.  Now  add  5  c.c.  of  the  solvent.  Allow  to  act  with  frequent  agi- 
liition  for  15  minutes,  tlien  filter  through  dry  filter  papers  and  funnels 
lUid  apply  the  ff-naphthol  test  (Molisch)  on  the  clear  filtrates,  as  out- 
lined below.  Expt.  25,  page  864.  Test  the  solubility  of  each  of  the  three 
carbohydrates  mentioned  in  both  hot  and  cold  alcohol,  ether  and  water» 
prarming  the  alcohol  and  ether  on  the  water  bath.  In  testing  the  filtrates, 
ifphen  alcohol  and  ether  have  been  used  as  solvents,  it  is  necessary  first 
U>  remove  the  solvent  hy  evaporation  on  the  water  bath.  CAUTION! 
PO  NOT  WORK  NEAR  A  FLAME.  Then  add  4  c.c.  distilled  water 
bo  the  residue  in  the  test-tube,  cool  and  apply  the  Molisch  test  for  carbo- 
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bydratea.    Make  a  blank  oontrol  test  cm  4  cc  distilled  water.    Note  tbe 
differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  reaction  in  the  Yanoos  tobca. 

*  b.    Staie  of  aggregution  of  carbak^draies  in  toUfH^m.    Cf 

and  colloids. 

Determine  ivbich  of  the  carbohydrates  ^t^i  below  diftiae 
parchment  paper    Use  M;25  solations  of  glucose  and  saocharose,  OJ 
per  cent,  starch  paste  and  a  0,6  per  cent,  solution  of  gum  arabic   h\ 
making  the  starch  paste,  weigh  off  0.35  gram  of  dry  starch  into  a  smiD 
porceliun  dish,  add  5  cjc.  diiftilled  cold  water,  stir  until  well  suspended 
and  then  while  continually  stirring  pour  into  45  e.c.  boiling  distiMJ 
water.    Boil  the  mixture  for  2  minutes  and  finally  add  distilled 
to  make  the  total  volume  50  c.c. 

Prepare  the  parchment  tubing  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  distiUd 
water  for  10  minutes.  Fill  with  distilled  water  and  see  that  the  tabisf 
does  not  leak.  Empty  out  the  distDled  water  and  introduce  into  tb 
tubing  10  e.c.  of  the  carbohydrate  solution  to  be  tested  and  set  the  tubei 
in  75  or  100  c.c.  beakers  containing  20  e.c.  distilled  water,  the  ends  U 
the  parchment  tubing  being  kept  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  tfee 
beaker  so  tbat  no  admixture  of  water  and  contents  of  the  tube  can  occur 
except  through  diffusion.  After  standing  one  hour  test  5  c.c  of  tbe 
solutions  in  the  beakers  by  the  Iklolisch  reaction.  Why  are  some  carto- 
hydrates  diffusible,  others  not  ? 

c.    Precipitation  of  starch,  a  coUmd,  by  salts. 

Saturate  10  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  starch  solution   with   powdereij 
ammonium  sulphate.    Note  the  precipitate.    Filter  off  and  test  the  iSlf 
trate  for  starch  by  adding  to  it  a  drop  of  LKI  solution.    In  the  presenei 
of  starch  a  blue  color. 

*  1 1,     Reactions  of  carbohydrates  of  biochemical  interest. 
A.     ACTION    OF    STRONG    ACIDS    ON    CARBOHYDRATES.] 

MONOSACCHARIDES. 

*  2.     On  Pentoses,    (a)  Formation  of  furfural  from  pentosans. 
The  distillations  below  may  be  conducted  in  groups  of  three:  (a)^ 

being  distilled  by  one,  (b)  by  another  and  (c)  by  a  third  student.  Com- 
pare the  contents  of  each  other's  distilling  flasks  from  time  to  timej 
also  the  odors  of  the  distillates. 

To  10  grams  of  wheat  bran  in  a  250  e.c.  Florence  flask  add  70  C^ 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  cone.  HCl  and  water.  Connect  witli 
a  Y^ater-cooled,  glass  condenser;  heat  gradually  with  a  flame,  keeplug 
the  flame  in  motion  until  distillation  has  begun;  then  distill  until  about 
30  c.c.  has  been  collected.  Shake  the  distillate  with  15  c.c.  portions  of 
ether  four  times,  removing  and  saving  the  ether  layer  each  time.  Thiii 
shaking  is  best  done  in  a  separator}'^  funnel^  but  may  also  be  done  in  »< 
large  test-tube  and  the  ether  removed  each  time  by  means  of  a  pipetUt 
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Combiiie  all  the  ether  extractions  in  a  beaker  and  allow  to  evaporate  slowly 
on  the  steam  bath,  do  not  evaporate  on  the  gas-heated  baths.  When 
all  the  ether  has  evaporated,  add  100  c.c.  distilled  water  and  stir  until 
all  is  dissolved.    Set  aside  for  the  comparative  tests  later. 

Over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  while  still  boiling  very  gently,  place  a 
piece  of  anilin-acetate  paper.  To  prepare  this  place  a  drop  of  50  per 
cent,  anilin-acetate  solution  on  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper  and  allow 
to  become  partially  dry.    Furfural  turns  it  pink. 

*3.  On  hexoses.  (b)  Formation  of  hydroxymethylfurfural,  humic 
acids  and  levulinic  acids  from  glucose. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  given  under  (a)  above,  using  10 
grams  glucose  instead  of  bran.  Note  and  explain  the  color  of  the  solu- 
tion very  soon  after  distillation  has  begun  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
distillation.  Proceed  with  the  ether  extraction  as  above,  but  instead 
of  dissolving  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ether  extract  in  100 
c.c.  water,  use  only  10  c.e.  Test  acidity;  reduction  of  silver  nitrate 
(formiaacid) ;  ti*y  iodoform  test. 

The  residue  in  the  flask  contains  humic  acid,  furfurals,  levulinic  acid 
and  some  formic  acid.  The  formation  of  levulinic  acid  in  this  process 
is  characteristic  for  hexoses  and  those  polysaccharides  which  yield  hex- 
oses on  hydrolysis.  After  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  furfurals 
by  distillation,  and  the  humic  acids  by  filtration,  one  may  extract  the 
levulinic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  ether.  The  ether  solution  on  evapora- 
tion yields  crude  levulinic  acid,  which  even  in  the  cold  readily  forms 
iodoform  when  made  alkaline  with  NaOH  and  a  few  drops  of  I  in  KI 
solution  (No.  45}  added.  What  other  common  substances  readily 
yield  iodoform  by  similar  treatment?  Are  tliese  substances  likely  to 
be  present  here?  To  further  identify  levulinic  acid,  it  is  usually  sepa- 
rated as  the  zinc  salt  and  then  identified  as  the  silver  salt.  (Annalen, 
206,  pp.  207  and  226.)  Carry  out  the  anilin-acetate  test  and  compare 
with  2  (a). 

*  3.  (c)  Formation  of  hydroxymethylfurfural^  humic  and  levulinic 
acids  from  levulose. 

Repeat  3  (b)  above  on  10  grams  levulose,  but  before  beginning  the  dis- 
tillation add  a  few  pieces  of  broken  glass  to  the  material  in  the  distilling 
flask.  Carry  out  the  anilin-acetate  test  and  compare  with  2  (a) 
and3  (b). 

*  3.  (d)  Examine  the  three  distillates  from  a,  b  and  c  above  for  the 
presence  of  furfural  by  the  reactions  on  page  863. 

Note  any  differences  of  color  and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  reac- 
tion. Try  the  Blolisch,  orciue  and  phloroglueine  reactions  on  the  distil- 
lates. From  which  sugar  do  you  get  the  most  furfural?  Write  the 
reaction  in  your  note-books,  showing  tlie  production  of  furfural  from 
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Write  the  structural  formulas  of  levolinic  acid  and  formic 


a  pentose, 
acid. 

•  B.    ACTION  OF  STRONG  ACIDS  ON  DISACCHARIDES. 

*  4.     Inversion  of  cane  sugar. 

a.  To  10  c.c.  of  a  M/2  solution  of  saccharose  add  an  equal  quantity 
in  a  test-tube  of  N/2H.SO4  and  immerse  in  boiling  water  for  45  minutest 
While  this  is  heating  take  in  another  test-tube  10  c.c.  of  M/2  saccharose, 
dilute  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ajid  determine  its  specific  rota- 
tory power  at  20°  C.  by  means  of  the  polariscope  (see  page  25),  At 
the  end  of  the  45  minutes  of  heating  the  original  solution,  cool  it  to 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  you  have  just  examined,  about  20*  C, 
and  determine  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  this  and  compare  it  with 
the  other.  If  the  solution  is  still  dextro-rotatory,  return  it  to  the  water 
bath  for  longer  heating.  Explain  the  change  in  the  rotatory  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  acid.     Write  the  reaction. 

b.  After  recording  the  polariscope  reading  of  the  solution  which 
has  been  heated  with  acid,  neutralize  the  acid  exactly  by  adding  cares 
fully  from  a  burette  N/2NaOH  or  cold,  saturated  barium  hydrate,  using 
litmus  as  an  indicator.  Do  not  add  an  excess  of  alkali.  Filter  froca 
the  barium  sulphate,  if  BaCOH)^  has  been  used,  and  test  the  reducing 
power  of  the  solution  with  Fehling's  and  Barfoed's  reagent.  Has  tJie 
reducing  power  been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acid  treatment? 
Explain.    Test  some  of  the  filtrate  for  the  presence  of  levulose. 

5.  Hydrolysis  of  lactose  and  maltose,  (a)  Repeat  experiment 
B4.a.  with  lactose  and  maltose. 

6.  Comparative  ease  of  hydrolysis  of  saccharose,  maltose  and  lac- 
tose by  acids. 

Place  in  three  separate  30  c.c.  test-tubes  5  c.e.  of  M/5  solutions  of 
lactose,  maltose  and  saccharose.  Add  to  each  tube  15  c.c.  N/^HaSO^. 
Immerse  all  three  in  boiling  water  for  45  minutes;  transfer  the  solu- 
tions to  100  c.c.  beakers  and  carefully  neutralize  to  litmus  by  adding 
from  a  burette  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring,  cold  saturated  Ba(OH), 
solution.  About  17  c.c.  of  Ba(OH)„  solution  will  be  required.  At'oid 
ciikling  an  excess  of  alkali,  as  the  solution  must  not  become  alkaline  and 
an  excess  may  precipitate  a  part  of  the  carbohydrates.  Finally  dilate 
each  to  50  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  mix  well,  heat  to  boiling  and  «el 
each  aside  to  settle  out  the  BaSO^.  Take  5  c.e.  of  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  from  each  into  separate  tubes,  add  to  each  tube  5  c.c.  of  Barfoed's 
solution  and  observe  the  relative  speeds  of  reduction  when  immersed 
in  boiling  water.  Which  sugar  hydrolyzes  the  most  rapidly  by  acidt 
Test  another  5  c.c,  of  each  of  the  solutions  for  levulose  by  the  Seliwanoff 
method.  {Experiment  27.)  Write  the  structural  formula  of  lactose 
and  show  how  the  acid  probably  attacks  the  molecule.    (Page  57.) 
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P^  •  C,    ACTION  OF  STRONG  ACIDS  ON  POLYSACCHARIDES. 

I       ♦  7.    Prepai'e  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  starch  and  gum  arable  by  mix- 
ling  the  powdered  carbohydrate  with  a  little  cold  water  and  pouring  it 
[while  stirring  into  about  75  e,c,  of  boiling  distilled  water.    Dilute  the 
I  solution  to  100  c.c.    Test  the  reducing  action  of  these  solutions  toward 
[Fchling's  solution  in  the  manner  described  on  page  860  and  record  your 
results.    Also  add  to  a  portion  of  each  solution  a  drop  of  I.KI  solution. 
I  Observe  t'le  blue  color  which  develops  in  the  starch  solution  if  it  is  cold. 
(  Now  place  in  two  150  c,c.  Erlenraeyer  flasks  0.1  gram  of  starch  and  gum 
firahic  respectively;  add  5  e.e.  distilled  water  and  0.5  ex.  concentrated 
r. H.SO^  (measured  by  a  5  c.c.  graduated  cylinder).     Fit  the  flask  with 
^a  reflux  condenser  and  heat  on  the  water  bath  for  four  hours.    Neu- 
tralize the  solution  as  above  with  saturated  Ba(0H)2  solution.     About 
40-45  c.c,  will  be  required.    When  neutral  dilute  to  50  c.c.    Heat  to  boil- 
ing and  allow  to  settle  as  above.    Test  5  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  for  starch 
with  the  L,KI  solution.    Is  any  color  formed?    Record  it*    On  other  por- 
tions of  each  filtrate  make  the  Barfoed,  Seliwanoff  and  Tollcns  phloro- 
gluein  reaction.    Eecord  the  results  in  a  tabular  form.  ,  What  sugars 
are  formed  from  starch  by  the  action  of  the  acid?     What  from  th« 
gum  arabicf     Do  either  of  these  carbohydrates  contain  pentoses? 

D.  DISSOCIATION  AND  DECO^MPOSITION  OF  CARBOHY- 
DRATES BY  ALKALIES. 

*  7 (a).    Caramel  and  humus  formation.    (Moore's  test.) 

Some  of  the  carbohydrates  are  unstable  in  alkaline  solution  and 
decompose  with  the  formation  of  caramel  and  humus,  dark-colored 
imbstances. 

To  1  c.c.  of  the  ^1/25  solutions  of  saccharose,  maltose,  levulose,  glu* 
cose,  arabinose,  0.70  per  cent,  dextrin  and  0.60  per  cent,  gum  arabic 
fiolution.  each  in  a  separate  test-tube,  add  1  c.c.  10  per  cent.  NaOH  solu- 
tion. Immerse  in  boiling  water  and  note  the  changes  in  the  color  and 
odor  developed.  Heat  thus  for  15  minutes.  The  dark  color  developed 
on  heating  with  NaOH  is  known  as  Moore's  test  for  carbohydrates. 
^Tost  colloidal  polysaccharides  are  not  attacked  even  by  strong  alkali. 
Save  the  contents  of  the  tubes  and  proceed  with  experiment  10.  This 
I  experiment  is  the  proof  that  cane  sugar  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  alkali. 

♦  8.  An  experiment  shov^ring  how  the  reducing  power  of  carbo- 
|>liydrates  is  increased  by  treatment  with  alkalies. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  show  how  the  different  eompo- 
[iients  of  Fchling's  solution,  namely,  the  alkali  and  the  rnprie  salts,  are 
[aotinj?.  and  also  to  sliow  that  the  alkali  preatly  increases  the  rodurins 
[power  of  the  sugar  so  that  it  becomes  capable  of  reducing  even  an  acid 
[cnpric  sulphate,  or  methylene  blue  solution.  Metliylene  blue  becomes 
colorless  when  it  is  reduced. 
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a.  Prepare  the  following  solutions  in  test-tubes,  measuring  off  the 
aolutions  in  the  order  indicated  and  measuring  carefully  by  means  of 
a  graduated  pipette: 

A  B 

M/5   gluooa« 5  cc  5  cc. 

N/2    NaOH 4  cc.  0 

N/2HjS0^  0  5.5C.C. 

ImnierBe  in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes  tlien  add 

N/2  H^SO    5.5  cc  0 

N/2    NttOH    ,.,....,. 0  4c:c 

Mix  the  contents  of  each  tube  well.  Both  tubes  now  contain  the  same 
concefitratjons  of  Na^SO^,  Hj^SO^  and  carbohydrate,  but  in  tube  A  tke 
carbohydrate  has  been  acted  upon  by  alkali,  whereas  B  has  not  been 
exposed  to  alkali. 

b.  Measure  off  into  tubes  No.  1  and  No.  2,  2  e.c.  samples  of  A  and 
B  respectively.  Now  add  to  each,  2  cc,  of  a  dilute  CuSO^  solution 
(dilute  Fehling's  No.  1  CuSO^  solution,  No.  29,  with  9  volumes  distill&l 
water).  Mix  the  contents  of  each  tube  well  and  immerse  in  boiling 
water  for  5-10  minutes.  Note  the  diiTcrence  iu  the  colors  of  the  solu 
tions.  The  faint  bluish  color  will  disappear  in  one  of  the  tubes.  To 
each  tube  now  add,  after  cooling,  2  cc.  strong  NH^OH  (No.  5),  Note 
tlie  difference  in  color  now.  Cupric  salt  solutions  become  a  deep  hhe 
color  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Are  any  cupric  ions  left  in  the  solu- 
tion which  was  heated  while  it  was  alkaline?  Explain  the  changes  Id 
color  and  why  solution  A  should  act  differently  from  solution  B. 

c  Repeat  as  in  (b)  above,  but  instead  of  adding  the  CuSO^  solutioQ 
add  1  c.e.  of  a  0,005  per  cent,  methylene  blue  solution  to  each  and  then 
immerse  in  boiling  water.  Which  one  decolorizes  the  methylene  blue  anJ 
whyt 

*  9.  The  change  of  aldoses  to  ketoses  and  vice  versa  in  alkaline 
solutions. 

Dilute  alkali  causes  a  rearrangfiment  of  the  atoms  of  the  first  two 
or  three  carbons  producing  aldoses  from  ketoses  and  a  variety  of  sugais 
from  glucose. 

Prepare  tubes  as  indicated  below: 


t  e.c  AftLtirmLed  Bft(0H)i  ioL  and  ]  cc.  or 


B 

t.  cc  H.O  Bad  I  cc.  of 


No.  la M/6  levulose 

No.  2a "      glucose 

No.  3a **      arabinoau 


No.  lb M/5  leynilim 

No,    2b *•      glucow 

No.  3b "      arabtnop 


Cover  the  solution  in  each  ease  with  a  layer  of  toluene  about  one^fourth 
inch  thick  and  set  aside  overnight.  The  next  day  take  1  e.c,  from  each 
tube,  neutralize,  add  5  cc.  of  Seliwanoff'a  reagent  (in  experiment  2T) 
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and  immerse  all  the  tubes  in  boiling  water  at  the  same  time.  Compare 
the  speed  of  development  and  intensities  of  the  colors  in  the  different 
tubes.  Seliwanoff  s  reaction  is  given  most  promptly  by  the  ketoses. 
Explain  the  transformation  of  an  aldose  to  a  ketose.  Why  must  the 
reaction  be  alkaline  for  the  transformation  to  occur?  See  page  32. 
Write  structural  formulas  showing  the  transformation  of  an  aldose  to  a 
ketose. 

To  make  this  experiment  of  any  value  the  solutions  must  be  accu- 
rately measured  and  all  tubes  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner; 
heated  for  the  same  length  of  time,  etc. 

*  lo.  An  experiment  showing  that  cane  sugar,  starch  and  gum 
arabic  are  not  hydrolyzed  by  alkalies. — Neutralize  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  of  experiment  7  exactly  with  N/2  HoSO^,  add  to  each  tube  an  equal 
volume  of  Feliling's  mixfurCf  and  immerse  in  boiling  water  for  4  min- 
utes. Do  you  obtain  any  reduction  in  the  eane  sugar,  starch  and  gum 
arabic  tubes T  Are  these  carbohydrates  attacked  by  alkalies T  Why  are 
they  not  attacked  t  Had  these  sugars  been  hydrolyzed  by  the  alkali  they 
would  all  have  developed  a  brown  color  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
monosaccharides  set  free. 

E.    REDUCING  REACTIONS  OF  CARBOITi^DRATES. 

II.  Monosaccharides  when  treated  with  alkalies  will  spontane- 
ously oxidize  themselves  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

a.  Place  2  grams  of  le^ilose  in  a  100  *.\c,  flask,  add  50  c.c.  N/2 
NaOIT,  stopper  the  flask  tig!itly  with  a  rubber  stopper  which  has  a 
glass  tube  through  it  to  which  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  attached, 
the  rubber  tubing  being  closed  with  a  pinch  cock.  Shake  the  flask  vigor- 
ously for  fifteen  minutes  to  thirty  minutes.  Attach  a  short  glass  tube  to 
the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing,  being  careful  not  to  open  the  pinch  cock. 
Place  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  under  water  and  open  the  pinch  cock. 
If  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  fiask^  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  tube.  What  has  happened  to  develop  a  negative  pressure  in  the 
flask  T 

*  12.  Monosaccharides  and  some  disaccharides  reduce  solutions 
of  cupric  salts. 

*  a.  Solvent  action  of  carhohydrates,  sodium  potassium  tartrate  and 
glycerol  on  cupric  hydrate.  To  prove  that  the  cupric  hydrate  comhi7tes 
urith  the  reducing  hody  before  it  is  reduced. 

The  experiment  which  follows  not  only  proves  the  union  of  oxidizing 
and  reducing  body,  but  also  illustrates  the  function  of  the  sodium 
potassium  tartrate  in  Fehling's  solution. 

To  5  c.c.  Fehliner^s  CuSO^  solution  (No.  29)  gradually  add,  while 
stirring  well,  5  c.c.  10  per  cent.  NaOII.  Measure  off  four  2  c.c.  portions 
of  this  mixture  into  different  test-tubes.    Then  proceed  as  follows : 
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Add  to 
Tube  No.  1  about  1  gro.  solid  Baccharoae. 
Tube  No.  2  about  1  giii.  sodium  potassium  tartrate. 
Tube  Ko.  3  5  c.c,  gljf  eerol. 
Tube  Ko.  4  notlyiig. 

Boil  aud  note  in  which  tubes  the  precipitate  disappears.  Many  other 
neutral  substances  possess  this  solvent  action  toward  cupric  hydrate 
Polyhydric  alcohols  and  salts  of  many  polyhydroxy  acids  as  well  as 
aiiiino-aeids  have  *)us  property.  The  same  power  appears  in  the  solvent 
action  of  Schweitzer's  reagent  toward  ceHulose. 

*  13,     Reduction  of  Fehling's  solution. 

Prepare  20  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  by  mixing  thoroughly  10  c,c 
of  Fehling's  solutions  No.  1  and  No.  2  respectively.  Measure  off  eight 
2  ex.  portions  into  ditTercnt  test-tubes  and  add  thereto  respectively  2  CjC 
of  M/500  solutions  of  arabinose,  levulose,  glucose,  galactose,  maltose, 
lactose,  saccharose  and  water.  Mix  well  and  immerse  in  boiling  water 
at  the  same  time  and  heat  for  15  minutes.  Note  the  time  when  the 
first  sign  of  reduction  of  the  copper  becomes  manifest  in  each  tube,  A 
red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  will  be  formed  and  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube, 

*  14.     Reduction  of  Barfoed's  solution. 

Barfoed's  reagent  is  acid,  not  alkaline  like  Fehling's,    It  is  prepared 
(No.  10)  by  dissolving  13.3  grams  of  crystallized  neutral  cuprie  acetate' 
in  200  c.c.  distilled  water.    This  is  filtered  if  necessary  and  to  each  200 
c.c.  filtrate  are  added  5  c.c.  of  a  38  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution. 

Determine  the  speed  in  which  the  following  solutions  reduce  5 
of  the  reagent  furnislied.  Use  5  c.c.  of  M/lOO  solutions  of  arabin 
glucose,  le\ailose  and  galactose,  also  M/lOO  and  M/25  solutions  of 
maltose,  lactose  and  saccharose.  Immerse  in  boiling  water  and  continue 
heating  therein  for  25  minutes.  "Why  is  the  reduction  of  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  a  cupric  salt  slower  than  that  of  an  alkaline  solution  t  Barfoed's 
solution  is  sometimes  recommended  for  distinguishing  disaccharides 
from  monosaccharides;  is  this  a  legitimate  recommendation  in  the  light 
of  your  experiment? 

h.    Other  reduction  tests  for  carhohydraies. 

15.  Haines'  Solution. — Haines'  solution  (No.  42)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  8.314  grams  copper  sulphate  in  400  c.c.  water,  adding  40  c.c. 
glycerin  and  then  500  c.c.  5  per  cent.  KOH  solution.  To  5  c.c.  Haines* 
solution  (No»  42)  add  one  drop  M/5  glucose  solution  and  heat  to  boiling. 

16,  Pavy's,  Purdy's  and  Long's  solutions. — ^These  are  similar  to 
Fehling's  and  Ilaines'  solutions,  but  contain  an  excess  of  NH.OH.  To 
1  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Fehling's  solutions  No,  1  and  No.  2 
add  1  c.c.  strong  NH;OH  (No.  5)  and  1  c.c.  M/5  glucose  solution.  Boil 
for  a  few  seconds. 
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*  17,  Benedict's  solutions  for  the  quantitative  volumetric  esti- 
mation of  *•  reducing "  carbohydrates. — The  reagent  here  employed 
is  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  sokitioiis  A.  B  and  C  below. 

Solution  A  contains  G9.3  grams  CuSO^  in  1  liter. 

Solution  B  contains  34G  grams  sodium  potassium  tartrate  and  200 
grams  Na.COg  (anhydrous)  in  1  liter. 

Solution  C  contains  30  grams  K.FeCNo,  125  grams  KCNS  and  100 
grams  NagCOj  (anhydrous)  in  1  liter. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  in  presence  of  suflfieient  of  the 
sulphoeyanate  the  white  cuprous  sulpliocyanate  is  precipitated  as  soon 
as  reduction  of  the  cuprie  ions  has  taken  place.  To  5  c.c.  of  the  Bene- 
dict mixture  (heated  until  free  from  precipitate)  add  1  c.c.  M/5  glucose 
solution  and  heat  again, 

*  18.  Reduction  of  bismuth  salts  to  metallic  bismuth  (Bottger's, 
Nylander*s  and  Almen's  tests) » — The  principle  involved  here  is  that 
an  alkaline  solution  of  "  reducing  ''  carbohydrate  reduces  bismuth  ions 
to  insoluble  black  metallic  bipmuth. 

To  a  pinch  of  bismuth  subnitrate  add  1  c.c.  N/2  NaOII  and  1  c.c 
M/5  glucose.  Heat  to  boiling.  How  do  sulphides  interfere  with  this 
test!    How  would  you  remove  sulphides? 

*  ig.  Reduction  of  mercury  salts  to  metallic  mercury.  (Knapp*s 
and  Sachsse's  reactions). — ^To  1  c,c,  of  the  potassium  mercuric  iodide 
solution  (No.  74)  add  1  c.c.  N/2  NaOH  and  1  c.c.  M/5  glucose  solution. 
Heat  to  boiling.    Black  precipitate, 

*  20.  Reduction  of  silver  salts  to  metallic  silver. — To  1  c.c.  of 
AgNOjj  solution  (No.  79)  add  1  c.c.  NH^OH  and  1  c.c.  M/5  glucose  solu- 
tion.   Warm  gently  and  set  aside.    Note  the  mirror  formed  on  standing. 

*2i.  Reduction  of  molybdic  acid  to  molybdous  acid^^To  1  ex. 
phosphomolybdic  acid  solution  (No.  66)  add  1  c.c.  N/2  NaOH  and  1  c.c, 
M/5  glucose  solution.  Boil  about  a  minute,  then  acidify  with  dilute 
H2SO4.    The  greenish  color  is  due  to  molybdous  acid. 

*  32.    Reduction  of  methylene  blue. — See  experiment  8. 

For  information  on  the  behavior  of  carbohydrates  in  alkaline  solution  and  on 
the  use  of  Barfoed's  solution,  study  the  following: — H.  McGuigAn:  Am,  Jour, 
Fhysiol,  Vol.  19  (1907),  p.  175;  X  Nef:  Annalcn  dcr  Chemie,  Vol  357  (1907).  p. 
214;  A.  P.  Mathews  and  H.  McGtiigan:  Am.  Jour.  Phy/tioL,  Vol.  ID  (1007),  p.  199; 
A.  P.  Matbews,  Jour,  Biot  Chcm.^  Vol.  6,  p.  ,%  lt>09;  Nef:  Ann<ilen  dcr  Chemie,  Vol. 
403  (1913),  p.  204;  H.  H.  Bunzel:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  7,  p.  157   (1910). 

P.    FERMENTATION  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  BY  YEAST. 


♦23.  Action  of  living  yeast  on  carbohydrates.  Formation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. — ^Yeast  is  able  to  ferment  some  siij^ars  but 
not  others.    The  process  of  fermentation  is  still  obscure  in  its  details, 
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but  yeast  owes  its  power  to  an  enzyme  called  "  zymase,'*  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  not  improbable  that  animal  tissues  also  break  up  carbohy- 
drates in  a  manner  similar  to  this  fermentation;  like  yeast  animal  tis- 
sues are  able  to  utilize  some  carbohydrates  as  foods,  but  not  others,  and 
in  general  they  can  utilise  the  same  carbohydrates  that  yeast  can  fer* 
ment.  Probably  this  fermentation  plays  an  important  part  in  respira- 
tion, since  one  of  the  products  is  gaseous. 

The  experiment  may  be  done  by  a  group  of  three  students,  each 
student  testing  the  ferment  ability  of  three  sugars.  Those  working 
together  must  select  fermentation  tubes  of  the  same  bore,  so  that  the 
volumes  of  gas  obtained  may  be  easily  compared. 

Make  a  suspension  of  3/4  inch  cubed  piece  of  compressed  yeast  in 
1(1  c.c.  of  water  by  triturating  very  gently  in  a  small  mortar.  To  15  cc 
portions  of  the  carbohydrate  solution  (do  not  use  the  toluknb 
PRESERVED  SOLUTIONS  HERE),  add  1  C.C.  of  the  wcll-mixed  suspension^ 
mix  well  and  at  once  transfer  to  the  fermentation  tube.  For  carbo- 
hydrate solutions  use  M/25  solutions  of  arabinose,  levulose,  glucose, 
raannose,  galactose,  maltose,  saccharose,  lactose  and  0.70  per  cent,  starch 
paste.  Prepare  the  starch  paste  by  the  method  outlined.  Set  aside  the 
tubes  and  note  the  amount  of  gas  liberated  after  6-8,  10-12  and  18-24 
hours.  Note  which  of  the  sugars  is  fermented.  What  do  the  fermented 
sugars  have  in  common  which  determines  fermentability  T 

Products  of  fermentation.  CO.,  The  remainder  of  this  experiment 
is  to  be  continued  by  each  student  individually.  Into  a  tube  in  which 
active  fermentation  has  taken  place  introduce  1  c.c.  strong  NaOH  sola- 
tion  (No.  86)  into  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  bent  pipette. 
Next  add  enough  water  to  eorapletely  fill  the  shorter  end  of  the  tube, 
place  the  thumb  over  the  opening  without  introducing  air  and  invert 
the  tube  two  or  three  times  without  collecting  any  of  the  gas  under  the 
thumb  in  the  shorter  arm  of  the  tube.  Set  the  tube  upright  and  note  the 
suction  on  the  thumb.  When  the  thumb  is  removed  the  fluid  rises  in  the 
closed  arm,  due  to  the  adsorption  of  the  COn  from  the  fermentation  gasi 
Different  kinds  of  bacteria  and  yeasts  form  gas  with  more  or  less  H, 
intermixed  with  the  COj. 

Products  of  fermentation.  Alcohol,  Filter  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion in  the  fermentation  tube  and  add  5-20  drops  of  IgKI  solution 
(No.  45)  to  5  c,c.  thereof.  Sufficient  I.KI  should  be  added  to  render  the 
entire  mixture  light  yellow  for  about  one-half  minute.  Warm  slightly, 
note  the  odor  of  iodoform,  and  set  aside.  Examine  the  separated  yel- 
low, iodoform  crystals  veith  a  microscope.  Acetone  and  some  other  sub* 
stances  will  give  the  iodoform  reaction  with  iodine. 

Does  yeast  contain  inverting    Does  it  contain  lactase? 

*  24.     Condensation  of  carbohydrates  with  hydrazines.    ForroatiOD 
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of  osazones. — Weigh  out  2.0  grams  of  phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride 
and  3.0  grams  of  sodium  acetate  on  the  torsion  balance.  Transfer  to  a 
clean  mortar  and  grind  together  until  the  mixture  is  uniform  in  appear- 
ance. Now  weigh  a  0.5  gram  portion  into  each  of  four  dry  test-tub-is 
and  to  the  tubes  add  respectively  and  accurately  by  a  pipette  2  e.c. 
of  M/5  solutions  of  glueose,  raannose,  levnlose  and  laetose.  Label 
eai-efuUy,  and  immerse  all  the  tubes  at  the  same  time  in  boiling 
water.  At  intervals  of  one-half  minute  remove  all  from  tlie  bath 
at  the  same  time,  shake  for  an  instant  and  return  to  the  bath 
at  once.  Repeat  this  three  times.  Observe  if  any  white  crystal- 
line precipitate,  hydrazone,  appears  in  any  of  the  tubes.  If  it  does 
remove  a  little  with  a  pipette,  observe  under  the  microscope  and  draw 
some  of  the  crystals.  What  is  a  hydrazone?  Continue  boiling  the  water 
for  25  minutes  and  note  the  time  when  precipitation  occurs  in  the 
different  tubes  during  that  period.  Now  remove  all  the  tubes  from  the 
water  bath  and,  while  cooling,  note  the  time  when  a  precipitate  appears 
in  those  tubes  which  were  clear.  Examine  a  little  of  the  precipitate  from 
each  tube  on  a  slide  under  the  microscope  and  draw  the  crystals  of 
osazones  formed.  They  are  yellow  in  color,  Mannose  is  at  first  precipi- 
tated as  a  colorless  hydrazone,  but  later  changes  to  the  yellow  osazone. 
The  other  bydrazooes  are  soluble.  Write  the  reactions  involved  in  the 
experiment.  Discuss  the  osazone  formation;  its  value  in  identifying 
carbohydrates;  explain  the  difference  in  the  speed  of  reaction  of  the 
different  sugars.  Do  mannose,  glucose  and  levulose  form  the  same 
osazone?  What  does  this  show  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  last 
four  carbon  atoms  of  these  sugars!  What  is  the  object  of  adding  the 
sodium  acetate T 

•  G.  METHODS  FOR  IDENTIFYING  AND  DETECTING  CAE- 
BOHYDRATES. 

*a.  Furfural  reactions  for  detecting  pentoses,  hexoses  and 
glycuronatcs. 

The  following  reactions  all  depend  on  the  dehydrating  action  of 
strong  acids  on  carbohydrates  with  the  final  formation  of  furfural  or 
furfural  derivatives  and  the  interaction  of  these  furfural  derivatives 
with  various  amido-  and  hydroxy-aromatic  substances  to  form  char- 
acteristic colored  substances.  The  pentoses  and  pentosans  yield  true 
furfural  readily  and  almost  quantitatively;  the  methyl  pentoses,  like 
rhamnose»  yield  methyl  furfural  and  the  hexoses  (most  readily  the 
keto-hexoses)  yield  first  4-hydroxymcthyl  furfural  which,  when  further 
acted  upon  by  strong  acids,  breaks  down  into  leviilinic  and  formic  acids. 
It  is  also  believed  by  some  that  part  of  the  4-hydroxymethyl  furfuralj 
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obtained  from  hexoses  is  changed  to  true  furfural  in  the  distillation  as 
usually  carried  out.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  products  intermediate 
between  the  original  carboliyd rates  and  the  furfurals  are  formed  and 
that  these  reaetiog  with  the  aromatic  substances  in  presence  of  the  strong 
acids  usually  employed  give  other  colors  than  do  the  finaJ  produeta, 
the  furfurals.  This  may  aceount  for  the  dilferences  in  the  colors  de- 
veloped  from  time  to  time  in  the  gradual  heating  of  the  carbohydrates 
with  the  acids  in  presence  of  the  aromatic  substances. 

Numerous  aromatic  substances  have  been  found  to  react  with  car- 
bohydrates and  furfural.  Among  those  found  most  delicate  and  satis- 
factory are  anilin  acetate,  alpha  naphthol,  resorcm,  phlorogluein,  orcin, 
diphenylamin  and  napthtboresorcin. 

*  25,  Alpha  naphthol  reaction  (Molisch  reaction). — To  the  carbo- 
hydrate solution  in  a  test-tube  add  2  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  solutioa 
of  alpha  naphthol  in  alcohol.  Mix  and  then  allow  5  c.e.  concentrated 
H.SO^  to  How  down  the  side  of  the  test-tube  so  as  to  keep  the  aolotifla 
and  acid  in  separate  layers.  In  some  eases  it  may  be  necessary  to  agitatt 
a  little  so  as  to  have  a  slight  mixing  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids 
Conduct  this  test  on  1  c.e.  each  of  M/50  solutions  of  levulose,  ghico^e; 
arabinose,  on  1  c.e.  of  the  furfural  distillates  in  experiments  2  and  3. 
on  0.35  per  cent,  solutions  of  starch  and  gum  arable  as  well  as  on  dis- 
tilled water.  Note  the  colors  of  the  rings,  then  mix  the  contents  0! 
each  tube  and  again  note  the  colors.    Tabulate  and  discnas  your  results. 

A  negative  result  by  this  reaction  is  very  good  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  carbohydrates,  but  a  positive  one  is  simply  an  indication  of 
the  probable  presence  of  carbohydrates.  The  test  is  probably  of  more 
value  if  used  as  modified  by  E.  Pinoff  {Berichte  38,  p.  3308),  who  found 
that  by  healing  in  test-tubes  definite  quantities  of  carbohydrate,  alcohol 
sulphuric  aeid  and  5  per  cent,  alcoholic  alpha  naphthol  solution  for 
definite  lengths  of  time  one  obtains  a  colored  solution,  which,  when 
examined  for  its  absorption  spectrum,  gives  characteristic  bands  with 
different  classes  of  carbohydrates.  Among  the  substances  which  gire 
this  test  arc  various  furfurals,  gl^^curonic  acid,  glycoaldehyde,  glyceroee, 
erj^hrose,  oxygluconic  acid  and  glycerol  aldehyde. 

*  26.  Blank  or  control  tests  showing  action  of  acids  on  carbo- 
hydrates without  cbromogen  addition  (humic  acid  formation). — Dilute 
15  c.e.  concentrated  HCl  by  distilled  water  to  make  a  total  volume  of  45 
c.e.  Mix  well  and  measure  off  5  c.c»  portions  thereof  into  7  different 
test-tubes;  to  the  respective  tubes  now  add  1  c.e.  of  M/'5  solutions  of 
arabinose,  glucose,  levulase  and  galactose,  also  1  c.e.  of  the  water  solu- 
tions from  the  distillations  (experiments  2  and  3  above).  Mix  the  con- 
tents of  each  immediatt^ly  aft^^r  adding  the  carbohydrate  solution.  Im- 
merse all  the  tubes  in  boiling  water  at  the  same  time,  continue  the  boiling 
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and  note  the  changes.  Heat  thus  for  30  rainiites.  Record  your  observa- 
tions carefully  as  to  time,  color  and  intensity  of  color.  These  observa- 
tions will  serve  as  controls  for  the  furfural  reactions  below,  in  which 
a  chromogen,  such  as  resorcin  or  a  naphthol  or  orcin,  is  added  to  de- 
velop with  furfural  a  special  color, 

*  27.  Resorcin  HCl  test  for  a  ketose.  Seliv?anoff's  reaction. — ^Pre** 
pare  45  c.c.  of  the  reagent  by  adding  4.5  c,c.  of  the  0.5  per  cent,  resorcin 
solotion  (No.  77)  to  15  c.e.  concentrated  HCl  and  dilute  to  45  c.c.  with 
distilled  water.  Mix  well  and  measure  off  5  c.c.  portions  of  this  solution 
into  8  different  test-tubes ;  to  the  respective  tubes  now  add  1  c.c.  of  M/5 
solutions  {mixi7}g  well  immediately  after  the  addition)  of  arabinose, 
glucose,  levulose  and  galactose,  also  1  c.c*  of  the  water  solutions  obtained 
from  the  distillation  experiments  2  and  3  above.  Also  make  one  test 
using  M/lOO  levulose  solution.  Immerse  all  the  tubes  in  boiling  water 
at  the  same  time,  continue  the  boiling  and  observe  very  carefully  the 
changes  taking  place  during  20  minutes*  heating.  In  the  presence  of  a 
ketose  sugar  the  solution  will  quickly  turn  red  and  a  red  precipitate  will 
form.  Record  the  observations  and  compare  w^ith  the  blank  teats  made 
above  as  to  humic  acid  formation  by  the  action  of  the  same  strength 
of  acid  on  the  same  concentration  of  carbohydrates. 

This  test  is  often  described  as  a  specific  test  for  levulose.  It  la 
better  to  call  it  an  indicative  test  for  ketose,  since  other  keto-hexosea, 
like  sorbose^  as  well  as  keto-trioses»  keto-tetroses,  d-oxy gluconic  acid  and 
formose  give  the  test  readily.  All  hexoses  give  the  test  very  faintly  and 
very  slowly  if  proper  precautions  are  observed  as  to  concentrations  of 
the  acids  and  carbohydrates.  The  color  developed  here  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  4-oxymethyl-furfural  and  the  reaction  of  this  with  the 
resorcin  in  presence  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
same  reactions  are  involved  in  the  Boas  test  for  a  certain  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  in  gastric  juice.  Boas'  reagent  is  a  solution  of  cane  sugar 
and  resorcin  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol ;  the  presence  of  a  certain  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  is  indicated  by  the  developing  of  a  red  color. 

The  Seliwanoff  reaction  has  been  modified  in  various  ways,  using  lower 
concentrations  of  hydrochloric  acid,  alcoholic  solutions  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  slightly  ionized  acid  like  acetic  acid  instead  of  the  12  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  employed  above.  In  any  case,  due  pre- 
cautions as  to  length  of  time  of  heating  and  concentration  of  carbo- 
hydrate must  be  taken  to  make  the  reaction  of  diagnostic  value.  The 
test  is  carried  out  more  satisfactorily  when  the  precipitate,  formed 
after  heating,  is  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  this 
alcoholic  solution  then  examined  for  its  absorption  spectrum. 

For  detailed  information  read:  (1)  Seliwnnoff:  Berichle  20  0887),  p.  181; 
{2}  Ekenstcin  and  Blsfikama:  Ber.  43,  p,  2355.  IftlO;   (3)  Pinoff:  Ber.  39,  p.  3308, 
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1905;   (4)   Koenigsfeld:  Biochem,  Ztsehr.  38,  p.  310,  1912;    (5)    Ville  and  Derrici: 
Bull.  800,  Chem,  5,  Ser.  4,  p.  895,  1909. 

*28.    Phloroglucin-HCl  reaction  for  pentoses,     (Tollen's  ph]on> 

glucin  reaction.) — Prepare  54  c.e.  of  the  reagent  by  adding  6  e.c.  of  tht 
,  2  per  eent.  phloroglucin  solution  (No,  65)  to  30  c.e.  concentrated  HQ 
and  dilute  to  54  e.e.  with  distilled  water.  Mix  well  and  measure  oi 
five  9  c.e.  portions  of  this  solution  into  five  different  test-tubes.  Then 
add  1  c.e.  of  the  M/5  levulose,  glucose,  galactose  and  arabinose  solutiow 
and  1  e.c.  of  the  water  solution  of  the  distillate  from  experiment  1 
which  contains  furfural,  to  the  respective  tubes.  Mix  well  immediately 
after  adding  the  carbohydrate  solution  in  each  ease.  Immerse  all  ih« 
tubes  in  boiling  water  for  the  same  time  and  record  the  changes  in 
color  which  occur.  Keep  in  boiling  water  for  several  minutes,  10-20.  Id 
the  pentose  tube  the  solution  becomes  a  cherry  red  and  finally  a  pr^ 
cipitate  forms,  which,  dissolved  in  amyl  alcohol,  shows  an  absorpdoa 
band  between  the  D  and  E  lines. 

*  29.  Orcin  HCI  reaction  for  pentoses. — This  reaction  is  on  the 
whole  superior  to  the  preceding  for  the  recognition  of  pentoses.  Pre- 
pare 54  c.e.  of  the  reagent  as  in  28,  using  half -saturated  orcin  solutiofl 
(No.  57}  in  place  of  the  phloroglucin.  Use  the  same  sugars  as  in  28 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Pentoses,  when  warmed  with  oreinj 
and  HCI,  give  a  violet,  followed  by  blue,  red  and  finally  a  green  color 
and  a  bluish  green  precipitate..  This  precipitate  redissolved  in  amyl 
alcohol  gives  an  absorption  spectrum  with  band  between  C  and  D. 

Note. — ^In  l>otb  of  the  Tollen's  reactions  above  it  is  very  important  to  obsent 
the  conceotfRtions  of  acid  and  orcin  or  phloroglucin,  otherwise  the  velocity  of  U» 
reaction   and   the   colors   obtained   are  very   different   from   those    described   in  lb« 
literature.    Various  modifications  of  these  tests  have  been  made,  the  most  imporlABt  J 
being  the  shaking  out  of  the  colored  solution  with  amyl  aleohot  and  the  examinatioo  I 
of   the   absorption    sfpcctrum   of    the   amyl   alcohol   solution    after   proper    dilutioA.  J 
When  thus  employed  one  can  more  readily  and  accurately  distinguish  pentoses  f reii  I 
heroaes;  these  reactious,  however,  do  not  diatinguish  pentoses  from  glycuronJc  add  I 

By  the  use  of  naphthoresorcin  and  HCI,  Tollens  {Berichie  41,  pjK  I 
1783-87  and  1788-90,  1908)  claims  to  be  able  to  detect  glycuronic  acid  | 
with  greater  accuracy,  in  that  the  colored  substances  formed  by  th*  I 
interaction  of  glycuronic  acid  with  naphthoresorcin  in  presence  of  18  J 
per  cent.  HCI  are  readily  soluble  in  ether,  while  the  pentoses,  hexoses  aaJ  I 
rhamnose  yield  colored  substances  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  Tbi  | 
ether  solution  of  the  former  shows  a  characteristic  absorption  spectruro.  I 
(See  experiment  185.)  I 

The  following  articles  deal  with  the  above  reactions;  v,  Udransky:  Zeit.  Phytid  | 
Chem.,  12,  pp.  a55-95i  Roos:   Ihid,,  15,  pp.  618-38;  Treupel;   Ibid.,   16,  pp.  47-6:;   J 
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Keuberg:  ibid.,  31,  p.  5G4,  1901;  Tollens:  Annalen,  280,  p.  301;  Ber.  29,  p.  1202, 
I1S96;  Fleig:  Ann.  Ch4m.  Analyt,  13,  p,  427,  1008, 


^m       *  30.    Detection  of  galactose.    Mucic  acid  formation. — Galactose, 
or  polysaccharides  contaimng  it,  yield,  on  oxidation  with  nitric  aeid» 
^  an  insoluble,  crystalline  acid,  mucic  acid,  COOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH. 
■■  CHOnXOOH. 

*^  To  10  c.c.  M/5  lactose  solution  in  a  100  c.c.  beaker,  add  5  c.c,  dis- 
**'  tilled  water  and  15  ex.  concentrated  HNO3.  Heat  on  the  water  bath 
^  until  concentrated  to  about  l/5th  of  the  original  volume.  Now  add 
^  15  c,c,  distilled  water,  mix  well  and  set  aside  in  the  desk  until  the 
""^  next  day.  Filter  oflF  the  crystals  of  mucic  acid,  suspend  in  10  c.c.  water 
^  ^and  add  1  c.c,  strong  NH^OII  (No.  5).  Note  if  the  solution  has  a  slimy 
f*' character.  To  the  solution  add  1  c.c.  strong  HNO3  (1.42),  stir  again 
*^and  set  aside  for  crystallization.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the 
^'jnicroseope.  Filter  off  the  crystals,  wash  in  cold  water,  dry  over  CaCI, 
Bpn  desiccator  and  hand  in.  Write  the  formula  of  the  reaction.  Glucose, 
''Sulci  polysaccharides  containing  it,  give,  when  similarly  treated,  ao 
tomeric  acid,  saccharic  acid,  which  is  soluble. 

*  31  (a).     Detection  of  starch  by  iodine. — To  5  c.c.  0.7  per  cent. 

irch  solution,  5  c.c.  of  dextrin  solution  and  5  c.c.  of  glycogen  solution, 

>ectively,  add  a  few  drops  of  I^KI  solution.    Starch  gives  a  blue, 

Wxtrin  a  red  and  glycogen  a  brown-red  color.    Heat  and  observe  the 

lisappearance  of  the  color  on  heating  and  its  return  on  cooling.     To 

ifferent  portions  of  the  cooled  solutions  add,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  some 

3tlcohol,  10  per  cent.  NaOH  and  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  (No.  89). 

►bserve  that  each  one  of  these  reagents  discharges  the  color.    Explain. 

le  blue  color  is  due  to  an  iodine  starch  compound  which  is  dissociated 

boiling.    Iodine  vapors  are  violet. 

31.  (b)  Preparation  of  lactose  from  cow's  milk. — To  100  e.c. 
immed  milk  add  300  c.c,  distilled  water.  Mix  well.  Remove  40  e.c. 
the  mixture  and  add  thereto  by  means  of  a  pipette  one  drop  of  10 
■^^x-  cent.  H.SO4.  Mix  the  40  c.c.  portion  well  and  note  whether  a 
^^Cluer  coarsely  flocculent  precipitate  forms.  In  this  way  continue  the 
^pdition  of  the  10  per  cent,  H^SO,  drop  by  drop  untU  the  precipitate 
P^«i.rates  in  a  coarse  floeeulent  form.  Now  add  this  small  portion  to 
L^  larger  volume  of  diluted  milk  and  add  10  per  cent.  H.SO^  drop  by 
►13  in  the  same  proportion  as  found  necessary  in  the  small  portion 
^d.  Allow  to  settle  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid  into  a  20  era. 
ox-celain  dish.  Save  the  precipitated  casein  and  proceed  therewith  as 
*^^^^ct€d  under  the  preparation  of  casein  (experiment  66).  To  the 
J^^^^XTaatant  liquid  now  free  from  casein  particles  add  saturated  Ba- 
y  ,  solution  until  it  remains  only  slightly  acid  to  litmua.    (Why  only 
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slightly  acid?  Now  heat  to  boiling  for  a  moment  to 
lactalburain.  What  are  precipitated  here?.  Filter  the  hot' 
through  a  large  creased  filter  until  clear.  Now  coneentrate  the 
about  half  its  original  volume  by  boiling  over  a  flame  in  a  pored 
hut  by  using  a  small  flame  avoid  baking  the  material  an  the  st 
dish:  finally  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  to  about  100  c.c,  aliow" 
and  filter.  Again  concentrate  the  filtrate  to  about  10*15  e.c*.  aU< 
cool  and  filter  if  necessary.  To  the  filtrate  add  very  gradually,  whil< 
ing;  five  volumes  95  per  cent,  alcohol;  allow  the  precipitated  laetfl 
separate  out;  decant  the  aleoholie  solution  and  wash  the  laet< 
per  cent,  alcohol  four  times.  In  this  washing  process  be  sure  to 
pasty  precipitate  of  lactose  very  thoroughly.  After  the  final  ah 
iug  the  lactose  should  no  longer  be  tough  and  pasty,  but  hard  and  bi 
Finally  wash  once  in  the  same  way  with  ether,  preferably  by  gril 
in  a  mortar  and  then  adding  the  ether.  (This  preparation  i&  ri 
impure  lactose  as  proteins  and  inorganic  salts  are  in  ^art  als© 
cipitated  by  the  alcohol.)  Dry  at  room  temperature  by  spreadiii| 
on  clean  filter  paper.  Then  put  in  vial  and  label  with  your  iianii 
name  of  the  substance.  This  and  all  other  preparations 
bottled  and  labeled  in  the  same  way  and  handed  to  the  instrai 
completed.  Test  a  small  portion  of  your  preparation  by  the 
Fehling's  and  mucic-aeid  reactions. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  On  boiling  nucleic  acid  with  10  per  ecnl  Hj^^^  Kossel  found  1< 
in  the  (lask.  What  conclusion  could  he  draw  from  this  as  to  the  presence  orj 
corbolrjdrate  in  the  nucleic  acid  molcciilef 

2,  On  distilling  nucleic  acid  from  yeast  with   10  per  cent.   H  SO 
the  distillate  colored  uniline  acetate  paper  a  cherry  red  and  gave  a  blue 
orcin.    What  conclusion  couUi  he  draw  from  tliis  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
acid  molecule? 

II.    LIP  INS. 

Neutral  fats  and  oils,    Phospholipins.     Sterols, 

Neutral  fats  mixed  with  other  lipins  may  be  obtained  fi 
and  animal  tissues  both  by  physical  and  chemical  means.  The  pbj 
means  are  by  warming  and  pressing.  In  this  way  oib;  and  fats  aM 
tained  from  nuts,  seeds  and  from  animal  tissues  containing  t  I 
amount  of  neutral  fat,  as  in  fatty  tissue.  The  chemical  means 
by  extraction  with  lipin  solvents  such  as  ether,  carbon  tetrachlol 
alcohol,  gasoline,  benzene,  etc,  Whiehever  method  is  used, 
resulting  fatty  matter  is  a  mixture  and  generally  contains,  in  addl 
to  neutral  fats  and  fatty  acids,  phospholipins  and  sterols.  The  oaj 
fats  are  separated  from  the  phospholipins  most  readily  by  preci 
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of  the  ether  solution  by  acetooe.  Soaps  aud  phospholipins  are  insoluble 
in  acetone;  fats  and  sterols  are  soluble  in  acetone.  The  separation  of 
cholesterol  from  neutral  fat  cannot  be  made  without  saponification  of 
the  latter  and  the  isolation  of  cholesterol  from  the  soap  by  ether. 

I  '■  ■—■—■••— 


32.     Solubility* — To  one  drop  of  olive  oil  in  a  test-tube  add  about 


c.c,  of  the  solvent.    Allow  to  act  in  the  cold.    If  solution  is  not  evident 

from  the  usual  physical  changes,  filter  off  the  clear  solvent  and  place  a 

few  drops  on  a  piece  of  paper.    In  case  some  of  the  fat  has  dissolved, 

a  translucent  spot  (grease  spot)   is  left  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent* 

^Test  in  this  way  the  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  95  per  cent  and  70  per 

sent,  ethyl  alcohol ;  and  in  cold  ether,  chloroform,  gasoline  or  naphtha, 

irbon  tetrachloride,  ethyl -acetate,  water  and  acetone. 

Test  the  solubility  of  castor  oil  in  cold  alcohol.    How  does  castor  oil 

fer  in  its  composition  from  olive  oilt    What  effect  would  this  differ- 

ice  probably  have  on  its  solubility  io  alcohol,  and  why? 

*  33.     Crystallization  of  neutral  fats. 
Dissolve  a  little  beet"  tallow  in  about  5  c.c.  warm  80  per  cent,  alcohol^ 

id  allow  to  cool.    Examine  the  precipitate  which  appears  under  the 
icroscope  to  see  if  it  is  crystalline. 

*  34.     Surface  tension  of  neutral  oils. 
Count  the  number  of  drops  which  will  be  formed  from  1  c.c.  of  pure 

^distilled  water  when  issuing  from  a  perfectly  clean  1  c.c.  pipette.    Now 

Iry  the  same  pipette  by  alcohol  and  ether,  fill  it  accurately  to  the  mark 

dth  olive  oil  at  room  temperature  and  count  the  number  of  drops  of 

►live  oil  delivered  from  the  same  pipette.     For  the  relation  between 

le  number  of  drops  and  surface  tension,  see  page  207.    As  performed 

this  way  this  method  is  only  approximately  accurate.    The  lower  the 

surface  tension  the  larger  the  number  of  drops. 

35,     The  surface  tension  of  water  is  lowered  by  a  small  amount 
»f  oil 

After  the  pipette  used  in  experiment  34  has  drained  off  its  oil  a  very 

thin  layer  of  oil  still  remains  in  it.     Without  cleaning  it  now  fill  it 

fain  to  the  mark  with  clean  water  and  again  count  the  number  of 

Irops  issuing  from  the  pipette.     The  number  should  be  greater  than 

fore,  for  when  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  is  reduced,  the  film  of 

rater  on  the  surface  which  supports  the  drop  is  no  longer  able  to  sna- 

lin  as  great  a  weight  as  before,  and  the  drop  falls  when  its  weight  is  less 

id  it  is  smaller. 

*  36.    The  surface  tension  of  water  is  lowered  by  a  very  small 
imount  of  oiL 

Place  in  a  perfectly  clean  beaker,  that  is  a  beaker  which  has  been 
Leaned  with  soap  and  water,  then  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  by 
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cleaning  fluid  and  finally  thorougWy  washed  witli  distilled  water,  clcui 
distilled  water  until  hal£  full.  Sprinkle  a  few  small  pieces  of  camphon 
on  the  surface.  If  the  water  is  perfectly  clean  the  camphor  will  ^l 
here  and  there  on  the  surface.  While  it  is  moving,  rub  a  glass  rod 
on  the  side  of  the  nostril  and  then  touch  it. to  the  surface  of  the  w&t£fJ 
The  fat  of  the  skin  is  sufficient,  usually,  to  add  in  this  way  enough  o3J 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  make  the  camphor  at  once  come  to  rest  1^ 
the  camphor  has  already  come  to  rest  it  will  be  observed  usually  tbi] 
when  the  rod  touches  the  surface  of  the  water  the  camphor  fragmentlj 
move  away  from  the  rod  in  all  directions.  This  is  owing  to  the  strekb-l 
ing  of  the  surface  due  to  the  lowering  of  its  tension  at  the  point  wbertj 
the  oil  touches  it.  To  get  a  clean  surface  of  water  in  a  laboratory  al 
very  difficult.  There  is  generally  some  kind  of  oily  matter  in  the  «ir 
sufficient  to  contaminate  the  surface.  | 

2,    Exi}et*i7n€nts  illusiratiug  the  chemical  properties  of  oils  and  fdi] 

*37.     Free  acid  in  oils. — Most  commercial  oils  and    fats  underw 
m  the  light  and  moisture  a  partial  decomposition   (rancidity)   so  tint  I 
they  have  an  acid  reaction.    To  get  a  neutral  oil  precautions  must  Ul 
taken  to  separate  the  free  acid  thus  formed.    An  experiment  to  illustnuil 
this  fact  is  the  following:  I 

To  about  25  c.c.  95  per  cent,  alcohol  in  a  100-150  c.e.  flask  add  eboitj 
Vz  c*c.  phenolphthalein  solution.  Heat  to  boiling  on  a  steam  bath  lodj 
gradually  add  from  a  burette  N/10  NaOII  until  a  faint  pink  coloratiiB] 
remains.  Now  add  5  c.c.  olive  oil  by  means  of  a  pipette.  Again  beit| 
to  boiling,  stopper  the  flask  and  shake  gently;  the  alkaline  alcohol  W 
comes  colorless.  Continue  the  addition  of  N/10  NaOH  and  shaking] 
until  after  a  vigorous  sliaking  the  pink  color  in  the  alcohol  layer  jutfl 
remains.  Record  the  amount  of  NaOH  required.  Allow  the  two  layentil 
separate  in  a  large  test-tube.  Draw  off,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  the  oil 
layer  for  use  as  neutral  olive  oil  in  a  subsequent  experiment,  and  &y\ 
card  the  alcoholic  layer.  Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  acid  in  the  £il| 
assuming  the  acid  measured  to  be  oleic  acid  and  the  specific  gravity  rf| 
the  oil  to  be  0.90  at  room  temperature.  All  fats,  even  when  freikin 
prepared,  contain  titratable  amounts  of  acid.  The  amount  of  titraUbJ'l 
acid  increases  slightly  with  development  of  rancidity.  It  is  very  douh*l 
ful,  however,  whether  the  acidities  in  the  fresh  and  rancid  fats  are  daf I 
to  the  same  acids.  I 

Experiment  showing  thai  neutral  fats  consist  of  glycerol  and  foi^  I 
acids;  that  they  yield  soaps  and  undergo  a  process  of  decomposition  adldl 
saponificatio7it  when  treated  with  alkali.  I 

*38.  Saponification  of  fat. — ^Weigh  off  10  grams  mutton  tallo*.  I 
render  it  by  heating  gently  and  pouring  off  the  melted  fat,  and  trailda 
to  a  500  c.c.  flask,  add  8  ex.  of  the  side  shelf  NaOH  solution  (40r^| 


and  50  c.c.  alcohol.  Fit  with  a  reflux  air  condenser,  boil  gently  for  an 
hour  on  the  water  bath  and  then  evaporate  to  about  50  c.c,  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  Add  100  c.c.  hot  water  and  again  evaporate  to  about  50  c.c.  to  get 
rid  of  alcohol.  Next  dissolve  completely  in  abont  500  c.c.  water.  Ex- 
plain this  process  of  fat  decomposition,  and  write  the  formula  of  the 
reaction. 

39.  Separation  of  the  soap  by  salting  out. — Take  5  c.c.  of  the 
above  solution,  add  50  c.c.  of  water  and  saturate  with  NaCL  Filter  off 
the  precipitated  soap.  Dissolve  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  test  a 
part  of  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  CaCla  and  MgSO^  respectively. 
What  precipitates  out?  Explain  the  mechanism  of  the  salting  out 
process.    • 

40.  Separation  of  the  fatty  acid. — To  the  remaining  495  c.c.  solution 
sbo%'e,  add  concentrated  HCl  until  the  water  solution  is  distinctly  acid 
to  litmus  paper  and  a  sharp  separation  of  fatty  acid  occurs  on  heating 

I  on  the  steam  bath.  After  heating  set  aside  to  cool,  or  draw  off  the 
lower  layer  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnel,  saving  it  and  the  upper 
layer  of  fatty  acid.  Wash  the  fatty  acids  twice  with  100  c.c.  hot  water. 
[Then  remove  the  fatty  acid  layer.  Dissolve  a  little  in  hot  alcohol  and 
show  that  it  will  neutralize  NaOlI  and  is  aeid  to  phenolphthalein.  See 
experiment  37, 

[  41.  Separation  of  glycerol. — Filter  the  aqueous  layer  above  and 
'neutralize  the  filtrate  with  10  per  cent.  NaOH  solution.  Evaporate  to 
[dryness,  the  final  evaporation  being  carried  on  on  the  steam  bath. 
Grind  the  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  moisten  with  alcohol  and  again 
[evaporate  to  dryness.  Next  add  25-50  c.c.  alcohol,  heat  to  boiling 
on  the  steam  bath,  filter  and  treat  the  undissolved  residue  once  more 
with  25-50  c.c.  alcohol  in  the  same  way.  Combine  the  filtrates  and 
evaporate  to  a  syrup  in  a  small  dish  on  the  water  bath.  The  reaidue 
should  be  glycerol.  It  should  have  a  sweet  taste  and  give  the  acrolein 
[test,  as  in  experiment  42. 

*  42.  Acrolein  test  for  glycerol. — To  about  2  drops  glycerol  in  a 
dry  test-tube  add  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  KHSO*  (No,  71)  or  P.O5. 
.Heat  carefully  and  gradually,  without  charring,  over  a  burner  and  note 
the  penetrating  odor  of  the  vapor  given  off.  This  characteristic  odor  is 
due  to  the  acrolein  whieh  is  formed  by  the  dc^hydrating  action  of  PjOs 
and  heat  on  the  glycerol.  Perform  the  same  test  on  the  original  fat 
and  on  the  fatty  acids  obtained  in  41,  Write  in  the  note-book  the  struc- 
tural formulas  of  acrolein  and  glycerol. 

*  42.  (b)  Absorption  of  iodine  by  unsaturated  fatty  acids. — Dis- 
solve a  small  amount  of  the  fatty  acids  in  chloroform,  then  add  thereto 
2-3  drops  of  Hubrs  iodine  solution  and  shake.  The  iodine  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  fatty  acid  and  the  solution  decolorized  if  unsaturated 
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adds  arc  present.  Try  this  test  also  on  the  original  fat  as  well  as  ti» 
fatty  acid  and  make  a  control  test,  shaking  the  chloroform  and  iodine 
alone,  Explain  the  reaction  in  dt'tai!.  Define  tlie  iodine  number  of  falL 
Hubl's  iodine  sointioo  contains  26  grams  iodine  and  30  ^rams  HgClj 
in  1,000  C.C.  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 

3,    Expcnments  showing  how  a  neutral  fat  may  be  identified. 

*  43.  By  the  determination  of  the  saponification  number.^ — Obtaio 
a  sample  of  oil,  the  saponification  number  of  winch  is  known  to  the  in- 
structor, from  the  storeroom.  Read  under  general  directions  as  to  tbi 
use  of  pipettes.  Accurately  measure  out  5  c.c.  of  the  oil  with  a  dcaa, 
dry  5  c.c.  graduated  pipette  and  transfer  to  a  clean,  dry  250  c.c.  Erlto- 
mcycr  flask.  (If  facilities  for  weighing  exist  it  is  better  to  weigh  about 
5  grams  of  oil  instead  of  meaiiuring  it.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  1 
small  amount  of  oil  with  a  medicine  dropper  in  a  small  flask,  weighing 
all  accurately,  then  transferring  about  5  c.c.  of  oil  to  the  Erlenmeyer 
flask  and  reweighing  the  medicine  dropper  and  flask.  The  difference  in 
the  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  oil  taken,)  Now  add  50  c.c.  of  thi 
apecial  alcoholic  KOH  solution^  this  also  to  be  measured  accurately  with 
a  dry  25  c.c.  pipette.  Into  another  flask  of  the  same  kind  also  measoPB 
accurately  50  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  KOH  solution  with  the  same  25  cc 
pipette.  Fit  each  flask  with  a  reflux  air  condenser  and  boil  gently  over 
a  wire  gauze  for  30  minutes;  next  cool,  add  about  1  c.c.  phenolphthaleii 
solution  and  titrate  with  the  N/2  HjSO^  solution.  Titrate  the  blank 
flask  in  the  same  way. 

By  saponification  number  is  meant  the  number  of  mgs.  of  KOII 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  fatty  acids  in  1  gram  of  fat,  phenolphthf- 
lein  being  the  indicator.  Record  your  measurements  and  calculations  in 
some  such  way  as  the  following:  (Specific  gr,  of  oil  may  be  obtainad 
from  instructor.) 

Oil  taken  5  c.c.  ap.  gr.  ^ r= Grams  oiL 

Burette  readinga  in  titrating  the  Ijlunk  . . , 

Burette  readinga  in  titrating  the  saponified  oil  .,.,.,.,. 

ex  N/2  H^SO^  equivalent  to  the  KOll  used  in  the  saponification  ,  . 

.  c.c  N72  KOH  required  to  saponify ,  grams  of  oil  . 

I  1  c.c.  N/2  KOH  contains graros  of  KOH 

SaponiJllcation  number  of  the  oil  = | 

44,     By  the  determination  of  the  iodine  number. — The  iodine  num- 
ber is  the  per  cent,  of  iodine  absorbed  by  the  fat.     That  is  it  is  th« 
number  of  centigrams  of  iodine  absorbed  by  1  gram  of  fat.     Neutitl ' 
fats  of  saturated  fatty  acids  absorb  no  iodine  j  but  neutral  fats,  whidi ' 
contain  some  unsaturated  acids,  will  absorb  iodine  at  the  unsaturated 
bond,  two  atoms  of  iodine  being  absorbed  to  each  double  bond. 

The  solutions  needed  in  this  deterraination  are  made  up  and  titrat*^ 
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by  the  instructors  and  the  titration  values  of  the  thiosulphate  in  mgs. 

of  iodine  and  of  the  Wijs  solution  (iodine  dissolved  in  iodine  trichloride, 
ICla)  are  marked  on  the  bottles.  In  accurate  work  the  oil  or  fat  must 
be  weighed,  but  in  the  class  work  it  may  be  measured  by  a  pipette  and 
the  weight  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity,     (See  page  66.) 

Weigh  a  dry  100  c.c.  flask.  Add  to  it  about  0.28  c.c.  of  olive  oil 
and  weigh  again  carefully  so  as  to  obtain  the  amount  of  oil  used.  Dis- 
solve the  oil  in  10  c.c.  of  carbon  tetraehloride  and  add  after  solution 
25  c.c.  of  Wijs'  iodine  solution,  stopper  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  stand 
in  the  dark  for  from  one  to  two  hours.  Then  pour  the  contents  of  the 
flask  without  loss  into  a  750  c.c.  Erlemneyer  flask,  adding  to  the  small 
flask  10  c.c.  of  KI  solution  to  wash  out  the  iodine  left  in  it  and  wash  the 
potassium  iodide  quantitatively  into  the  750  c.c.  flask.  The  total  volume 
of  fluid  should  be  about  300  c.c.  Now  titrate  the  iodine  solution  with 
the  standard  thiosulphate  solution^  using  starch  as  the  indicator.  Do  not 
add  the  starch  until  the  amount  of  iodine  remaining  is  sufficient  to  give 
only  a  light-brown  color.    The  calculation  should  be  recorded  as  follows : 

Thtoaulpliate  used  in  the  titration cc 

I  c.c.  tliioauIptiat<e  equals tuga.  iodine 

Amouiit  of  iodine  not  absorbed  by  tbe  fat  =.,..♦....  x  .........  ^ mg^. 

Amount  of  iodine  in  25  c.c.  Wijs  solution ingrfS 

Mgs.  of  iodine  absorbed  by  the  f at  ^ » . 

Weight  of  fat  taken  = 

Iodine  number  of  fat  :^ = 

44  (b).  standard  thiosulphate  solution  for  the  iodine  value  of  fats. 
Dissolve  48  grams  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  2  liters  of  water.  Allow 
to  stand  ahout  24  hours  and  then  standardize  it  according  to  Vollliard  as 
follows:  Dissolve  3.8657  grams  of  potassium  bichromate  in  water  and 
make  up  to  1  liter,  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent.  KI  solution,  5  c.c.  strong 
HCl  and  exactly  20  c.c.  of  the  bichromate  solution  are  mixed  in  a  750 
c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  then  diluted  with  about  300  c.c.  of  water. 
This  amount  of  bichromate  solution  when  acidified  with  HCl  liberates 
exactly  0,2  gram  of  iodine  from  the  KI.  Now  determine  by  titration 
how  many  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  it  takes  to  reduce  exactly  this 
amount  of  iodine.  To  do  this  run  in  from  a  burette  carefully  some  of  the 
thiosulphate  until  the  iodide  solution  is  only  faintly  yellow  from  the 
iodine,  and  then  add  a  little  starch  solution.  Now  carefully  add  the 
tJiiofiulphate  until  the  blue  color  of  the  starch  is  just  lost.  The  number 
of  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  equivalent  to  0.2  gram  iodine  is  thus  determined. 
From  this,  by  division,  the  amount  of  iodine  equivalent  to  1  c.c.  thiosul- 
phate may  be  calculated. 

44  (c).  Iodine  solution  of  Wijs,  This  is  an  iodine  monorhloride 
solution  made  as  follows :  Weigh  into  a  300  c.c.  flask  9.4  grams  of  iodine 
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trichloride  and  then  pour  in  about  200  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Fit  Uit 
flask  with  a  cork  carrying  a  CaCl.  tube  and  heat  on  the  water  b&tit 
till  all  is  dissoived.  Kub  7.2  grams  iodine  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar 
and  wash  it  with  glacial  acetic  acid  into  a  similar  flask  and  heat  this  is 
the  same  manner  to  solution.  Pour  the  contents  of  both  flasks  into  i 
stoppered  graduated  liter  flask,  add  glacial  acetic  acid  in  portions  to  the 
iodine  and  reheat  until  all  the  iodine  has  been  dissolved  and  carried  to 
the  liter  flask.  Stopper,  allow  to  cool,  make  up  exactly  to  1  liter  m^h 
acetic  acid  and  titrate  on  the  following  day  by  the  standard  thiosul- 
phate  solution.  To  do  this  measure  exactly  with  a  pipette  10  or  20  ex.  of 
the  solution  into  a  large  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  10  e.c.  10  per  cent  KI 
solution  and  dilute  with  200  or  400  c.c.  water.  Then  run  in  from  a 
burette  the  thiosulphate  until  pale  yellow,  then  add  some  starch,  and 
add  thiosulphate  carefully  to  the  discharge  of  the  blue  color.  The 
strength  of  the  iodine  chloride  solution  may  alter  a  little  in  the  first 
week,  but  thereafter,  Leathes  says,  it  remains  very  nearly  constant  for 
some  weeks.  Restandardize  from  time  to  time.  The  glacial  acetic  acid 
should  be  twice  recrystallized  and  the  mother  liquor  poured  off  from 
the  crystals  before  use.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  water. 

Lewkowitsch  modifies  Wijs  solution  by  adding  the  iodine  and  iodine 
trichloride  in  molecular  proportions:  7.9  grams  IC1»  and  8.7  grams  L 

44  (d).  von  Ilubrs  iodine  soluiion.  Dissolve  25  grams  of  iodinf 
in  500  c.c.  95  per  cent,  alcohol  mixed  the  day  before  being  used  willi 
an  equal  quantity  of  a  solution  of  30  grams  mercuric  chloride  in  500  ct 
of  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  Waller  recommends  adding  50  c.c.  strong  HC! 
to  1  liter  of  the  mixed  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride  solution.  This  keeps 
its  titer  better  as  it  prevents  the  reaction  of  the  ICl  with  water  (IC1+ 
HsO^^IOH+HCl).  Von  Ilubl's  solution  gives  lower  values  for  the 
iodine  number  in  linseed  oil  and  cholesterol  than  Wijs. 

45.  The  emulsification  of  fats  by  soaps.  Cleansing  action  of 
soaps. — In  this  experiment,  use  the  oil  layer,  described  above,  experi- 
ment 37,  as  the  neutral  oil ;  before  using  for  tlie  test,  however*  heat  m 
the  water  bath  until  it  has  become  clear.  For  the  rancid  oil  teits^ 
nse    the    olive    oil    on    the   side    shelf.      Prepare    tubes    as    follows; 


Tube 

Oil  adUud 

Otber  MddJtfon 

SUiUi  of  mmlBlon  after  30  mioQiw 

a 

3  drops  rancid 

5  c.c.  HO 

b 

3       "      neutral 

» 1   «{     ti 

0 

3       "      rancid 

5  e.c.  HjO  +  0.3  e.c.  N/10  NaOH 

d 

3       "      neutral 

..        U             <•                      1«         «                  tt                      ti 

e 

3      "     rancid 

5  e.c.  0,05%  Soap  SoK 
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Tiib« 

f 

g 
h 
I 

i 


Oil  Added 


Olhcr  JhldiUon 


3  drops  neutral  5  c.c.   0.05%  Soap  Sol 
3       "      rancid 
3       "      neutral 


rancid 
neutral 


Q  c.c,  10%  Egg  White 

it     tl  it  ii  U 

5  C.C  10%  Gum  Arabic 


Suirof  cmulaion  after  80  tnlnatei 


Shake  all  tubes  equally  thoroughly.  Note  the  appearance  immediately 
after  shaking  and  30  minutes  later. 

Write  a  brief  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  soaps  emulsify  fats. 
See  page  222.  How  does  soap  reduce  the  sui'face  tension  at  the  bound- 
ary of  the  oil  and  the  fat? 

5.  Experiments  illusirating  ike  method  of  obtaining  and  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  phospholipins  and  glycolipins, 

*  46.  Preparation  of  a  glycolipin,  ccrebrin.  (Phrenosin  and  kera- 
sin  mixture.) — Obtain  200  grams  finely  chopped  calves',  pigs'  or  sheep 
brains  at  the  storeroom.  Transfer  to  a  10-1 2-inch  porcelain  dish  and 
gradually  add,  while  stirring  well,  200  c.c.  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Next 
transfer  the  mixture  to  a  750-1,000  c.c.  flask;  add  200  c.c.  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  mix,  fit  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser,  heat  on  the  steam  bath  for 
%  hour,  agitating  the  flask  from  time  to  time.  Filter  hot,  through  a 
dry,  creased  filter  paper,  into  a  dry  flask,  removing  a.s  much  of  the  liquid 
as  possible  from  the  undissolved  tissue.  Again  add  250  c.c,  95  per  cent, 
alcohol  to  the  residue  which  has  been  returned  to  the  flask,  boil  on  the 
steam  bath  as  before  and  filter  into  the  same  filtrate  as  before.  Return 
the  residue  to  the  flask  and  extract  again  with  250  c.c.  fresh  alcohol. 
Combine  the  three  filtrates  and  set  aside  in  a  covered  beaker  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  next  day  to  permit  of  crystallization.  Save  the  residue, 
return  it  to  the  flask  and  add  250  c.c.  ether,  allow  to  extract  at  room 
temperature  for  several  hours,  filter  off  the  ether  and  extract  once  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  ether.  Save  the  residue  for  experiment  GS,  p. 
893.  riiite  and  save  ether  filtrates.  The  hot  alcohol  takes  out  cholesterol, 
lecithin,  and  the  cerebrosides,  besides  other  substances.  The  ether  will 
take  out  an  additional  amount  of  cephalin. 

Separation  of  cerchrin.  The  next  day  filter  off  the  cold  alcohol  from 
the  white  crystalline  precipitate  which  has  separated  out,  using  the 
Buchner  suction  funnel.  The  filter  paper  in  the  funnel  must  be  first 
moistened  with  water,  suction  applied  and  then  the  water  removed  from 
the  paper  with  alcohol*  The  filtrate  contains  phospholipin  and  may  be 
united  with  the  ether  extract.  The  white  precipitate  consists  of  some 
phospholipin,  cerchrin  and  some  cholesterol  and  other  substances.  It 
is  sometimes  called  impure  protagon.     Transfer  the  white  material  to 


a  smaU  beaker  and  dissolve  in  100  c.c.  hot  metljyl  or  ethyl  alcohol 
Filter  hot.  Allow  the  hot,  clear  solution  to  cool  slowly  and  tlioroughlj. 
Impure  cerebrin  and  cholesterol  crystaliize  out.  Filter  off,  adding  the 
filtrate  to  the  ether  extract  above.  Wash  the  crystals  in  ether.  Choles- 
terol dissolves  in  ether  and  will  go  into  solution,  while  cerebrin  is  insol- 
uble. Add  the  ether  washings  to  the  ether  extract.  Recrystallize  tiie 
cerebrin  crystals  once  more  from  hot  methyl  alcohol.  The  result  is  an 
impure  phrenosin  and  kerasin  (eerebroside).  To  remove  the  last  traeej 
of  phospholipin  it  would  be  necessary  to  recrystallize  in  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  following  experiments  can  be  tried  with  the  cerebrin  thus 
obtained. 

*  47.  Hydrolysis  of  ccrebrosides  (glycolipin) , — The  object  of  this 
experiment  is  to  show  that  the  glycolipin  from  brain  is  hydi^olyzed  by 
acid  and  yields  galactose. 

To  about  0.5  gram  cerebrin  in  a  100-150  c.c.  flaak  add  about  50  cxi. 
distilled  water  and  0.5  c.c.  eon.  HaS04  (measured  by  a  5  cc.  graduated 
cylinder).  Then  proceed  with  the  hydrolysis  as  in  the  hydrolysis  of  a 
polysaccharide,  experiment  7.  Do  fatty  acids  form  on  the  surface t 
Remove  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  way.  Test  a  portion  of  the  clear 
water  solution  by  Fehling's  solution  in  the  usual  way.  A  reduction 
should  be  obtained.  Test  another  small  portion  for  phosphoric  acid. 
Evaporate  the  remainder  to  about  5  c.c.  and  proceed  with  the  muci^ 
acid  test  as  given  in  experiment  30. 

*  48.  Preparation  of  phospholipins  (phosphatides).^ — Concentrate 
the  united  ether  extracts  and  cold  alcoholic  filtrates  from  experiment 
46  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the  water  bath.  Evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  a  salve  or  paste.  Avoid  overheating  or  baking.  Add  25  c.c.  95  per 
cent,  alcohol,  moistening  all  the  solid  substance  in  the  dish  therewitk 
Try  to  redissolve  the  material  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  cover  less 
space  in  the  dish.  Again  evaporate  as  above  to  a  thick  syrup.  Again 
take  up  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  repeat  the  evaporation.  This  is  t© 
remove  the  water.  Allow  to  cool  and  immediately  on  cooling  extract 
the  residue  in  the  dish  three  times,  using  20  cc.  ether  each  time.  Decant 
the  ether  off  each  time  into  a  large  test-tube.  Be  very  careful  to  aviad 
getting  water  into  the  material  in  the  dish  and  be  sure  to  break  op 
the  lumps  as  much  as  possible  while  treating  with  ether.  The  milky 
ether  extracts,  combined  in  a  large  test-tube,  stoppered,  are  set  aaide 
in  a  cool  place  to  settle.  After  a  day  or  two  the  clear^upernatant  liquid 
is  poured  info  a  300  cc.  beaker  and  then,  while  stirring  well,  tliree 
volumes  of  anhydrous  acetone  added.  Be  sure  to  use  acetone  which  has* 
not  been  allowed  to  absorb  moisture  by  standing  exposed  to  the  air  or 
by  being  measured  with  vessels  which  contain  water  or  alcohol.  The 
precipitated  phospholipin  (lecithin,  cephalin  and  various  myelms)  ia 
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allowed  to  settle  out  and  the  supernatant  acetone-ether  solution  poured 
into  a  10-12-inch  porcelain  dish  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
for  the  cholesterol  preparation.  (Experiment  50.)  The  phospholipin  pre- 
cipitate is  now  kneaded  with  a  horn  spoon  or  a  glass  rod  until  all  the  par- 
ticles are  collected  into  one  mass.  Knead  this  mass  well  with  two 
15  e.c,  portions  of  a^tone,  adding  the  acetone  washings  to  the  acetone- 
ether  solution,  evaporating  for  cholesterol.  The  phosphatide  prepara- 
tion may  \m  kept  on  a  watch  glass  in  a  desiccator.  Examine  a  portion 
of  it  to  determine  its  composition  as  follows: 

*  49.  Tests  for  glycerol*  fatty  acids  and  organic  phosphoric  acid 
in  phospholipin. — Take  a  portion  of  phosphatide  about  eqoal  in  bulk 
to  a  sphere  with  a  diameter  of  one-eighth  inch,  place  in  dry  test-tube 
and  cover  with  a  little  PjO^,  and  heat  gently  in  the  flame,  smelling  from 
time  to  time  as  soon  as  white  fumes  come  off  from  the  fused  phosphatide. 
Note  the  irritating,  penetrating  odor  of  acrolein,  showing  the  presence 
of  glycerol.  Take  another  portion  of  phospholipin  of  the  same  amount, 
dissolve  this  in  a  test4ube  in  about  6  c.e.  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Heat  to 
boiling  in  a  steam  bath  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated  HCl 
and  heat  on  the  steam  bath  for  20  minutes.  Transfer  to  a  100  c.e. 
beaker  and  evaporate  until  the  alcohol  has  been  boiled  off.  Then  shake 
the  residue  in  20  e.c,  ether  in  a  separatory  funnel,  separate  the  ether 
layer  from  the  other  and  evaporate  both  separately  on  the  steam  bath 
until  the  ether  and  HCl  have  been  removed. 

Note  the  character  of  the  material,  fatty  acid,  left  from  the  ether. 
Dissolve  this  in  the  least  quantity  of  dilute  NaOH.  Acidify  again  and 
heat  to  boiling.    What  separates! 

The  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  above 
should  be  tested  for  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
transferred  to  a  test-tube,  most  of  the  water  evaporated  and  10  drops 
of  concentrated  H.SO,  added  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Heat  in  the 
flame  until  charred,  then  add  one  drop  of  concentrated  HNO^  and  again 
heat  until  charred.  Be  very  careful  (0  hold  the  mouth  of  the  tesi-tuhe 
directed  away  from  you  when  you  add  the  nitric  acid;  in  applying  this 
test  to  fatty  substances  or  to  substances  containing  glycerol^  alcohol 
or  ether  one  must  he  very  cautiouSy  as  a  violent  reaction  is  likely  to  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  digestion.  Repeat  the  addition  of  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid  and  the  heating  until  the  material  no  longer  chars  on  heating 
sufficiently  to  give  off  white  sulphuric-acid  fumes.  Allow  to  cool,  then 
carefully  add  about  5  e.c.  distilled  water  and  strong  NH^OH  (No.  5) 
until  faintly  alkaline.  Now  again  add  just  enough  concentrated  HNOg 
(one  drop  at  a  time)  to  render  acid.  To  this  solution  warmed  to  about 
70"  C.  add  a  few  c.e.  ammonium  molybdate  solution  (No.  6).  Agitate 
with  a  stirring  rod.    If  phosphorus  is  present  in  the  original  substance 
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it  will  be  precipitated  here  as  the  yellow,  ammoniuin  phosphomoljbdate. 
Write  a  graphic  formula  for  lecithin. 

*  50,  Preparation  of  cholesteroL — To  the  residue  left  on  evaporat 
mg  the  acetone-ether  solution  decanted  above^  add  25  c.c,  95  per  cent 
alcohol  and  5  c.c.  strong  NaOH  solution  (No.  86).  Mix  well,  transfer 
to  a  150  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  using  10  c.c.  more  95  per  cent,  aleohd 
to  rinse  the  dish  with.  Fit  the  flask  with  a  reflux  air  condenser  and 
boil  on  the  water  bath  for  30  minutes.  Then  evaporate  in  a '10  cm.  dish 
to  remove  most  of  the  alcohol ;  neutralize  to  litmus  by  gradually  adding, 
while  stirring,  concentrated  HCl,  Cool  and  extract  with  three  20  c.c. 
portions  of  ether.  Allow  the  combined  clear  ether  extracts  to  evaponiU 
spontaneousl}^  to  a  small  volume  in  a  100  c.c.  beaker.  The  crystals  of 
cholesterol  may  be  recrystallized  from  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  They  sh 
be  colorless  plates. 

*Si.  Cholesterol  reactions. —  (a)  iooine-sulphuric-acid 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  concentrated  HaSO^  +  1  e.c.  water.  Cool  and 
add  a  few  small  white  crystals  of  cholesterol.  Allow  to  act  at  room  tem- 
perature until  the  edges  of  the  crystals  are  colored  pink.  Then  add  3 
drops  of  a  dilute  iodine  solution  (1  vol.  No.  45  -j-  10  vol.  water),  agitate 
and  note  the  colors  developing.  Gradually  add  5  to  10  drops  more  of  the 
same  iodine  solution,  agitating  after  each  addition.  Observe  under 
microscope. 

(b)  SALKOWSKi's  REACTION,  Dissolve  a  small  crj^stal  of  cholesterol  in 
about  1  c.c.  chloroform  in  a  dry  test-tube.  To  this  solution  at  room  tem- 
perature add  an  equal  volume  concentrated  H.SO^.  Do  not  ag^itate  at 
once,  but  note  the  red  color  of  the  upper  chloroform  layer  and  the  fluor- 
escence of  the  sulphuric-acid  layer  after  standing  a  minute  or  so.  Agi- 
tate to  mix  the  two  layers  and  set  aside.  Note  the  intense  cherry-red 
coloration  of  the  upper  layer  on  separating  into  two  layers. 

(c)  LiEBERMANN-BUEcnARD  REACTION.  In  a  dnj  tcst-tubc  dissolvc  a 
few  small  crystals  of  cholesterol  in  about  2  c.c,  chloroform.  Next  add 
15  drops  acetic  anhydride,  mix  and  then  add  concentrated  HaSO^,  drop 
by  drop,  2*5  drops.  Shake  the  contents  of  the  tube.  Allow  to  act 
further  without  heating  and  note  the  changes  in  color.  A  deep  blue 
color  develops. 

III.    PROTEINS. 


*  52.    Elementary  composition  of  the  proteins. — Carefully  heat  h 

small  amount  of  dried  casein  or  other  dried  protein  in  a  dry  test-tulw 
until  the  characteristic  odor  of  burning  hair  is  developed.  Note  the 
drops  of  water  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  presence  of  this  water,  if 
the  protein  has  been  thoroughly  dried  at  100*,  means  that  proteins 
contain  hydrogen.    The  charred  black  mass  shows  the  presence  of  carl 
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H  To  show  the  presence  of  nitrogen  now  add  about  1  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of 
■  equal  parts  of  powdered  magnesium  metal  and  dry  sodium  carbonate. 
Again  heat  carefully  until  the  material  lias  burst  into  a  flame.  Now 
at  once  dip  the  end  of  the  tube  into  10  c.c»  of  distilled  water  in  a  mortar, 
■f  The  end  of  the  tube  should  be  broken  by  the  water.  Break  up  the  mate* 
rial  with  a  pestle  and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  now  add  a  small  crystal  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  boil  about  one-half  minute.  By  the  heating  with 
the  magnesium,  and  by  dry  distillation  of  proteins,  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
formed.  The  ferrous  sulphate  unites  with  the  sodium  cyanide  to  make 
ferroeyanido.  Now  add  to  the  solution  concentrated  HCl  until  just  acid. 
If  the  dark-blue  ferric-ferrocyanide  is  not  formed  at  once,  add  a  drop 
of  ferric  chloride.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  proteins  is  shown  by 
the  formation  of  the  cyanide.  Many  proteins  contain  also  sulphur  in 
an  unoxidized  form,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  formation  of  lead 
sulphide  as  in  experiment  53  K. 

*  53.  Methods  of  detecting  proteins  in  solutions  or  solids.  Color 
reactions  of  the  proteins. — For  these  experiments  take  portions  of  blood 
serum  which  has  been  diluted  10  times  with  water;  or  egg  white,  diluted 
with  five  \^oIumes  of  water;  or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  commercial 
peptone. 

*A,  Biuret  (Pioirowski^s)  reaction.  To  2  c.c.  portions  of  the  solu- 
tions of  blood  albumin,  egg  white  and  commercial  peptone  add  2  c.c. 
10  per  cent.  NaOH  and  then  one  drop  of  a  0.5  per  cent.  CUSO4  solution. 
Mix  well  and  add  more  CuSO^,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  distinct  pink  or 
violet  color  is  developed  or  until  a  precipitate  of  CuCOHjj  is  formed. 
If  the  rose  or  violet  color  which  constitutes  the  biuret  reaction  does  not 
come  at  once,  allow  to  stand  15-20  minutes. 

This  reaction  is  interfered  with  if  much  ammonium  salt  is  present. 
In  its  presence  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  large  amount  of  strong  NaOH 
to  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  the  NH^OH.  If  NaOH  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion containing  an  ammonium  salt,  such  as  (NH/)2S04,  sodium  sulphate 
will  be  formed  and  ammonium  hydrate.  The  ammonium  hydrate  is  a 
very  weak  base,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts;  it 
combines  with  the  cupric  ions,  removing  them  from  the  solution,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  NaOH  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ammonium 
sulphate  or  other  ammonium  salt  has  been  decomposed.  To  show  this 
add  to  the  peptone  test  above,  drop  by  drop,  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  until  the  blue  color  of  the  ammonium  cupric  salt 
^places  the  pink  color,  due  to  the  biuret  reaction.  Now  add  the  strong 
40  per  cent.  NaOH  (No.  86)  until  the  pink  color  returns. 
Read  on  page  144. 

Repeat  this  test  with  biuret.    Make  the  biuret  from  urea  as  follows: 
^  A,  1.  Formation  of  hiurei  and  cyanuric  acid  from  urea.    Carefully 
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heat  over  a  low  flame  a  layer  of  urea  about  one-eiglith  inch  deep  in 
dry  test-lube.  The  urea  melts,  then  the  liquid  boils  ami  finally  a  whU 
solid  remains  on  tJie  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tube.  During  the  healii 
note  the  odor  of  the  vapor  (anmionia)  escaping  from  the  lube.  Afti 
cooling  add  about  5  c.c.  of  water,  warm  slightly  and  decant  from  t| 
undissolved  residue  into  another  tube  and  then  make  the  biuret  test; 
the  aqueous  solution.  A  pink  color  should  be  obtained.  Biuret  is  f( 
according  to  the  following  reaction: 

NH^— COr-XHj  -|- NH^— CO— NH^   — -  Xfl^— CO— NH— CO— NH    -f  N^ 
brea.  Urea.  Biuret.  ' 

The  undissolved  residue  left  in  the  tube  is  mainly  cyanuric  acn 
Its  barium  salt  is  insoluble.  To  the  white  residue  add  about  1  a 
NH.OH  and  warm.  To  the  clear  solution  then  add  a  few  drops  of  BaO 
solution  (No.  11)  and  acidify  with  HCl.  The  precipitate  is  barim 
cyanurate. 

Cyanuric  acid  ie  C  H  N  0  .  or  HO— C  =  N  —  C— OH 

I  II 

N  =  C  — N 

I 
OH 

Write  all  the  reactions  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  formatioa 
biuret  and  cyanuric  acid.    Write  the  lactam  formula  for  cyanuric 
(see  page  718). 

•B.  Xanthoproteic  reaction  (see  page  147).  This  reaction,  theji 
low  protein  reaction,  is  given  both  by  solid  and  dissolved  protein,  hu 
m  most  delicate  when  applied  to  the  solid  protein.  To  a  small  aniouH 
of  the  solid  substance  or  the  solution  add  about  1  c*c.  concentrated  nit 
acid  and  boil  until  dissolved.  Cool.  Note  the  lemon-yellow  color  whid 
develops  in  case  protein  is  present  containing  a  benzene  nucleus.  Cti 
the  solution  and  add  strong  NaOH  solution  until  the  solution  is  sli^tlt 
alkaline.  The  color  sliould  change  to  a  deeper  orange  if  the  test  is  posi- 
tive. See  if  solid  gelatin,  casein,  solutions  of  the  proteins,  one  drop  rf 
benzene,  one  drop  of  toluene,  a  few  drops  of  2  per  cent,  phenol  solutiot 
and  a  little  salicylic  acid  give  the  same  reaction.  This  reaction  is  oo"t 
given  by  proteins  which  lack  the  aromatic  nucleus.  Explain  tlic  reitf 
tion  (see  page  148).  What  amino-acids  found  in  the  protein  raoleeol« 
give  this  reaction  t 

•C  Millon's  rcacti^7i.  For  the  composition  of  Millon's  reaaj* 
see  page  147.  When  this  test  is  applied  to  solutions  one  adds  a  few  dnP 
of  the  reagent  to  four  or  five  c.c.  of  the  solution  and  then  beats  to 
boiling.  Generally  there  is  first  formed  a  white  precipitate  which  Uivm 
pink  or  red  slowly  on  heating.     In  case  a  pink  or  red  color  does  nfit 
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develop  it  is  best  to  add  a  few  more  drops  of  the  reagent  and  again 
heat  to  boiling  and  allow  to  stand.  The  amount  of  reagent  to  be  added 
varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  concentration  and  nature  of  the 
solution.  Try  this  reaction  on  2  c.c.  of  the  2  per  cent,  gelatin  and  casein 
solutions,  and  on  solid  gelatin  and  casein  and  on  the  albumin  solutions. 
Test  also  2  drops  of  2  per  cent,  phenol  solution  added  to  3  e,c.  of  water 
and  test  also  a  few  crystals  of  resorcin,  phloroglucine,  thymol,  vanilline 
and  tyrosine.    For  an  explanation  of  the  reaction  see  page  147. 

a.  The  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  sodium 
chloride.  Repeat  the  phenol  or  any  of  the  other  reactions  which  have 
been  positive,  but  add  to  the  solution  some  solid  NaCl  first.  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  add  much  more  Millon's  solution  before  a  red  color 
is  developed  if  NaCl  is  present. 
'      b.    What  groups  in  the  protein  molecule  will  give  this  reaction! 

•  D*  Tryptophane  reaction.  (Adamkku-icz  reaction.)  To  5  c.c. 
glacial  acetic  acid  add  3-10  drops  of  the  2  per  cent,  protein  solution, 
mix  ivell  and  pour  concentrated  IIsSO^  down  the  side  of  the  tube  so  that 
it  forms  a  layer  underneath  the  acetic  acid.  A  violet  ring  should  develop 
at  the  plane  of  contact  if  the  test  is  positive.  This  generally  develops 
after  standing  a  few  minutes.  After  it  appears,  or  if  the  test  is  negative, 
agitate  the  tube  so  as  to  mix  the  sulphuric  acid  and  acetic.  The  whole 
solution  may  become  violet. 

Try  this  test  on  gelatin  and  casein  in  particular.  Is  gelatin  positive 
or  negative?  If  the  test  is  negative,  it  is  well  to  repeat  it  by  dissolving 
some  of  the  dry  protein  in  glacial  acetic  acid  by  warming,  then  cooling 
and  adding  the  H.SO*.  A  violet  ring  or  a  violet  solution  should  be 
obtained  on  mixing  if  the  test  is  positive.  If  tryptophane  and  indole 
I  be  procured,  repeat  this  test  on  small  quantities  of  these  substances 
r  their  solutions.  For  explanation  of  the  reaction  see  page  148.  Whai 
proteins  will  not  give  this  reaction! 

*  E.  Gly oxy lie  acid  reaciioii  (Hopkins-Cole  reaction).  To  about  2 
C.C*  of  glyoxylie  acid  reagent  (No.  38)  add  2  c.c.  of  the  2  per  cent,  pro- 
tein solutions,  or  of  the  protein  solutions  to  be  tested,  mix  and  pour  con 
centrated  II^SO^  down  the  side  of  the  tube.  A  purple-violet  ring  at  the 
plane  of  contact  is  a  positive  reaction.  Repeat,  mixing  the  contents  of 
the  tube.  This  reaction  does  not  always  come  immediately,  so  if  nega- 
tive allow  it  to  stand  15  minutes.  If  still  negative,  repeat^  using  a  little 
of  the  solid  protein  matter  dissolved  in  glyoxylie  acid  and  sulphuric. 

The  glyoxylic-aeid  reagent  is  made  in  the  following  way: 

In  a  500  c.c.  flask  place  10  grams  powdered  magnesium,  cover  with 

distilled  water  and  slowly  add  250  c.c.  of  saturated  oxalic*acid  solution, 

eooling  from  time  to  time  under  the  tap.     Filter  off  the  magnesium 

oxalate,  acidify  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  dilute  to  one  liter  and  keep 
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in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  a  little  chloroform  added.  The  solution  cm 
tains  oxalic  acid  and  glyoxylic  acid,  CHO.COOH. 

This  reaction,  like  the  preceding,  is  for  tryptophane.     See  page  14S. 

Cole  states  that  this  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of 
chlorides  in  excess,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  chlorates,  nitrates  and  nitrita 
It  is  also  important  to  use  pure  sulphuric  acid, 

•  F.  Acree'Rosenkeim  formaldehyde  reaction.  To  2  c.c*  of  the  2  per 
cent,  solution  add  3  drops  of  formaldehyde  solution  1 :  5,000  (No.  33). I 
Mix  and  pour  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  of  the  tcbe^ 
as  in  the  preceding.  Note  the  purple  ring  which  forms  after  standinf 
about  5  minutes  if  the  test  is  positive.  This  is  also  a  tryptophane  rta^[ 
tion.    For  explanation  see  page  149,    A  trace  of  iron  is  necessary 

•  G.    Liehermann  *s  reaction.    This  test  can  be  made  in  two  fonml 
Boil  the  solid  protein  with  5  c.c.  concentrated  HCl  for  about  a  minat 
with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  saccharose  solution.    A  violet  color  developi 
if  the  test  is  positive.     Test  in  this  way  dry  egg  albumin,  casein  asd 
gelatin. 

In  the  other  way,  treat  the  same  proteins  by  boiling  with  alcohol  ukI, 
ether  in  the  water  hath  first,  pour  off  the  alcohol  and  ether  before  boU! 
ing  with  concentrated  HCl  and  do  not  add  the  saccharose.  The  soliti 
protein  often  takes  a  beautiful  blue  coloration  if  it  does  not  dissolw, 
and  the  solution  becomes  violet  if  it  does  dissolve.    For  an  explanation  j 
of  these  reactions  read  page  149.    In  the  first  case  the  aldehyde  is  sn|h 
plied  by  the  decomposition  of  the  saccharose ;  in  the  latter  case  it  » 
present  already  in  the  alcohol  or  ether  or  both,  so  that  the  addition  of 
glyoxylic  acid  or  formaldehyde  is  unnecessary.    Sometimes  carbohydn^e 
i«  already  present  in  the  protein  molecule  and  it  is  only  necessary'  &• 
boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  develop  the  violet  color. 

•J?,  Ekrlich's  p-dimethyl-amino-benzaldchyde  reaction.  In  plast 
of  formaldehyde,  or  glyoxylic  acid  or  the  aldehydes  developed  from  1^ 
carbohydrates  by  the  action  of  strong  acids,  we  may  use  also  aromt^i 
aldehydes  for  the  detection  of  tryptophane.  Among  these  the  p-dimetlyJ 
amiao-benzaldehyde  is  often  used.    This  reagent  has  the  formula: 

C— CDH 

^  \ 

HO  CH 


^ 


To  1  c.c.  of  the  protein  solution  add  an  equal  volume  of  concent 
HCl  and  boil  for  one-half  minute;  note  the  color  developed,  if  a^f 
(Liehermann  reaction).    Then  add  two  drops  of  the  5  per  cent.  solulioQ 
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of  p-dimethyl-ammo-benzaldebyde  in  10  por  cent.  H.SO^  (No.  59),  mix 
and  again  note  the  color*  A  red  to  violet  color  develops  in  case  trypto- 
phane or  other  indole  derivatives  are  prespnt.  A  few  drops  of  the  0.5 
per  cent.  NaNO^  (No.  87)  solution  added  now  clianges  the  color  to  a 
blue.  Another  method  of  making  this  test  is  described  on  page  919. 
This  reaction  is  also  used  for  the  detection  of  indole  substances  in  tlie 
urine. 

/.  EhrHch^s  diazo  reaction.  Diazo-hemene-sulpkonic  acid.  This  is  a 
histidine  and  tyrosine  reaction.  The  formula  of  dia^o-benzene-sulphonic 
acid  is  CoIir^NaSO^II.  Take  about  1  e.e.  of  the  0.5  per  cent,  sulphanilic- 
acid  solution  in  2  per  cent.  HCl  (No.  91),  add  an  equal  volume  of  the 
0.5  per  cent.  NaNO^  (No.  87)  solution.  Mix  well  and  after  about  one- 
half  minute  add  1  c.c.  of  the  1  per  cent,  protein  solution.  Again  mix 
and  then  add  enough  NH^OH  or  Na.COj  to  make  the  mixture  distinctly 
alkaline.  Histidine  gives  a  red  to  orange  color  and  tyrosine  gives  an 
orange  color,  but  less  intense.  Tyrosine  when  converted  into  the  benzoyl 
derivative  no  longer  gives  the  test,  but  benzoyl  histidine  does  (K. 
Inouye,  Zeiis.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  83,  1913,  p.  79).  Carry  out  this  test 
with  gelatin  and  casein  solutions,  with  distilled  water  and  with  tyrosine 
and  histidine,  if  they  can  be  provided  by  the  instructor. 

•J.  MoUsch  reaction.  See  the  directions  under  carbohydrates.  Try 
this  test  on  solutions  of  casciUj  egg  albumin,  blood  proteins,  gelatin  and 
|"Witte*8  peptone.  Note  which  are  positive.  A  positive  reaction  is  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  carbohydrate  in  the  protein  molecule  or 
solution. 

•  K.  Reduced  sulphur  reaction.  To  the  protein  solution,  and  for 
[this  test  it  is  better  to  take  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  the  pro- 
rteiii,  add  four  volumes  of  10  per  cent,  NaOH  and  boil  for  a  few  mo- 
onents,  1-2  minutes.  Then  add  a  few  drops,  3-10,  of  lead-acetate  solu- 
tion. A  brown  color  or  a  black  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of 
Pb  acetate  shows  the  presence  of  unoxidi7.ed  sulphur  in  the  molecule.  It 
US  split  off  as  the  sulphide  and  precipitated  as  sulphide  of  lead.  Test 
also  gelatin,  casein  and  Witte's  peptone  solution  by  this  test.  Which 
are  positive?  Has  casein  sulphur  in  itf  If  the  instructor  can  supply 
^fiome  cystine,  repeat  this  teM  with  a  little  cystine  dissolved  in  sodium 
lydrate  containing  some  lead  acetate, 

*  Ninhydrin  (triketohfdrindeufhjfdratc)  reaction  (Ruhemann,  Trans. 
\Chem.  Soc,  97,  p.  2025,  1910;  Abderhalden  and  Schmidt,  Zeit.  f.  phys. 
Chem,,  72,  p.  37,  1911).  Ninhydrin  is  triketohydrindenehydrate.  This 
Teaction  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  the  protein  reactions.  It  is 
ipoeitive  with  proteins,  peptones  and  amino-acids,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  have  an  imino  instead  of  an  amino  group.  One  carboxyl 
mud  one  « -amino  group  must  be  free  for  protein  or  peptide  to  give  a 
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positive  test.  The  reaction  is  made  as  follows:  0,1  gr.  of  the  rcagwl 
is  dissolved  in  30-40  c.c,  of  water.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  8oluti«i 
is  added  to  1  c.c.  of  the  solulion  to  be  tested  and  heated  a  short  lime  la 
boiling,  Ou  cooling  a  more  or  less  intense  blue  color  develops,  if  lie 
test  is  positive.  It  is  necessary  that  the  fluid  should  be  neutral  in  ^e•^ 
tion.  If  acid,  the  color  is  more  red- violet  and  the  reaction  is  retarded  t* 
alkali.  See  page  150.  The  solution  of  ninhydrin  does  not  keep  Wf^IlJ 
so  it  is  well  to  make  it  up  in  small  amounts.  It  comes  in  the  trade  m 
0.1  gram  vials.  In  using  this  test  for  the  presence  of  amino-acids  ifl] 
dialyzate  Abderbaldcn  recommends  that  it  be  made  as  follows:  To  liJj 
e.c.  of  the  dialyzate  0.2  e.c.  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ninhydrin  il 
added.  A  boiling  stick  is  then  added  and  the  sohition  boiled  for  exidm 
one  minute  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  first  air  bubble  ou  the  side  ffl 
the  test-tube.  A  control  should  be  run  at  the  same  time,  the  ccntrol 
having  no  substance  in  it  giving  the  test.  A  blue  color  develops  on  eeoH 
ing  if  the  test  is  positive  (Abderlialden,  AbivehrfermeHte  des  tiirwhn] 
Orgamsmus,  Berlin,  1912).  Ninhydrin  is  a  trade  name  for  trikelO' 
hydrindenehydrate. 

*  54.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  protein  bodies 
by  the  Kjeldahl  method, — Follow  the  directions  for  the  determinatiot 
of  nitrogen  by  the  Arnold-Gunning  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method. 
Determine  the  nitrogen  in  a  sample  of  protein  material  given  you  bf 
the  instructor.  When  you  have  made  the  determination,  compare  yoan 
results  with  the  correct  values  to  be  obtained  from  the  instructor.  Thi 
sample  given  you  is  probably  not  a  pure  simple  protein,  but  a  mi.\tT]nfn 
possibly  a  ground-up,  alcohol-extracted,  dried  tissue. 

Procure  a  weighing  tube  of  the  unknown  substance  from  the  storc-j 
room.  Transfer  the  contents  to  a  elean,  dry  75-100  c.c.  beaker  and  diyl 
in  an  oven  at  100-105*  C.  for  1  hour;  then  remove  from  the  oven,  bitaU 
up  any  caked  masses  which  may  have  formed,  transfer  the  finely  divid<?dl 
material  to  the  weighing  tube  and  again  dry  for  1  hour  at  1OO-105'  C  | 
In  the  meantime,  if  your  desiccator  is  not  already  in  good  conditiao, 
clean  and  dry  .same,  then  transfer  thereto  fresh  granular  CaCI.  fm''- 
the  storeroom;  also  apply  a  very  small  amount  of  vaseline  to  the  d'*s"' 
cator  cover  to  make  it  tight.  After  drj'ing  in  an  oven  for  1  hour,  corf  j 
the  loosely  stoppered  tube  in  the  desiccator.  Next  weigh  the  tube  wmII 
contents  carefully  on  an  analytical  balance,  then  transfer,  without  lost  I 
about  0.5  gram  of  powder  to  a  clean,  dry,  500  to  800  c.c.  Kjeldahl  flaafc  J 
stopper  the  tube  and  weigh  again  carefully.  Keep  all  these  reccrig 
in  your  note-book  in  ink.  With  a  fine  jet  of  pure  water  wash  dd^^ 
the  powder  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  (use  as  little  water  Ml 
possible).  Add  5  grams  potassium  sulpliate,  or  10  grams  crystalllw  I 
Na.SO^  20  c.c.  pure  concentrated  H.SO^  (Sp.  G.  1.84)   and  10  c.c.  oi 
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[the  HgS04-|-CuS04  solution  (containing  1  gram  HgSO^  and  1  gram 
CuSO,  per  10  cc). 

Ileat  on  the  digestion  slielf  antil  the  water  has  been  removed,  then 
t  add  15  grams  more  of  potassium  sulphate  or  30  of  NasSO^JOH^O  and 
continue  the  digestion  for  2V2-3  hours.  To  have  the  digestion  complete, 
I  the  mixture  must,  however,  have  been  boiling  for  at  least  2Vi;  hours  and 
I  the  hot  solution  left  must  not  be  colored  yellow,  bat  simply  green,  due  to 
I  the  CuSO^.  After  the  digestion  is  complete,  remove  from  the  digestion 
[  shelf  and  just  as  the  contents  of  the  flask  begin  to  crystallize  gradually 
add,  while  agitating  250  c.c-  distilled  water ;  stopper  loosely  and  set 
;  aside  until  it  is  to  be  treated  as  indicated  below. 

I        While  your  digestion  is  under  way,  clean  out  the  distilling  apparatus 

I  as  follows:  To  a  clean  800  c.c.  Kjeldahl  flask  transfer  300  c.c.  distilled 

,  water,  add  a  knife  point  of  granular  zinc,  connect  with  the  proper  dis- 

[  tilling  bulb  and  distill  about  150  c.c.  into  a  clean  receiver.    Throw  this 

1  away  and  then  proceed  with  the  distillation  of  the  ammonia  as  follows : 

Having  cleaned  aud  prepared  the  distilling  apparatus,  measure  off 

exactly  25  c.c.  N/2H2SO^  into  a  250-300  c.c.  conical  (Erlemneyer)  flask 

I  by  means  of  a  burette.    Place  the  flask  so  that  the  glass  adapter  end  of 

the  distilling  apparatus  is  just  sealed  by  the  acid.    Dry  the  Kjeldahl  flask 

on  the  outside  and  carefully  wipe  the  first  inch  of  the  inside  of  the 

I  neck  of  the  flask  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper  (this  is  done  to  insure  a 

good  tight  joint  with  the  rubber  stopper  later  on).    Add  a  small  knife 

point  of  granular  zinc   to  the   contents  of  the   flask  to   insure   quiet 

I  ebullition    and   just   before   adding  the   alkali   and   steadily    (not   so 

rapidly  as  to  mix   the  liquids)    pour  down   the  side  of  the  neck   of 

the    flask    (avoid    moistening    the    first    inch    of    the    neck)     100    c.c, 

of  the  special  NaOlI-j-KsS  solution  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  solutions 

'  form  distinct  layers.    Now  rapidly  connect  the  flask  with  the  distilling 

apparatus.    In  making  the  connection  do  not  try  to  twist  the  stopper 

I  into  the  flask,  but  hold  the  stopper  firmly  and  twist  the  flask  on  to  the 

'  stopper.    Now  start  the  burner  with  a  medium-sized  flame  and  at  once 

,  rotate  the  flask  to  insure  thorough  mixing  of  the  contents.     After  the 

first  5-10  minutes'  heating  the  liquid  ean  be  boiled  rather  vigorously 

until  about  150  c.c.  have  distilled  over.    Then  lift  the  end  of  the  adapter 

L  out  of  tlie  distillate  by  lowering  the  receiving  conical  flask  and  continue 

the  distilling  for  about  5  minutes  longer.     Wash  off  the  tip  of  the 

adapter  with  a  jet  of  distilled  water,  the  washings  going  into  the  dis- 

tillate.    Then  remove  the  conical  flask  and  turn  off  the  gas  last  of  nlL 

Titrate  the  distillate  with  n/2  NaOII,  using  congo  red  as  indicator. 

J^Take  a  correction  of  about  0.5  c.c.  N/2  solution  for  the  ammonia  in  a 

blank  test.    Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance.    This 

lias  been  determined  to  be  about  the  correction  necessary  for  an  ordinary 
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distillation  carried  out  in  this  way.    In  accurate  work  it  is  neccaiar)  I 
to  make  a  blank  distitlation  with  tlie  reagents  used  (H^SO^,  etc.)  to  del« 
mine  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  tliem,    1  c.c.  N/2H2SO^   =  1  c.c.  N;2 
NH.On.    1  c.c.  N/2  NH.OII  contains  .007  gram  N. 

The  preparation  and  properties  of  various  kinds  of  proteins. 

/.    Simple f  coagulahle  protems:  albumi7is  and  globulins.  I 

Alhumins  and  glohulins,  Preparaiion,  Methods.  For  this  workw 
shall  use  blood  serum  which  contains  both  these  proteins.  To  obtab 
blood  serum  the  ox  blood  is  collected  in  pans.  It  clots  and  tJien  \h» 
clot  shrinks,  squeezing  out  a  clear,  yellowish-colored  liquid  called  tLe 
serum.  This  serum  has  in  it  two  proteins,  or  groups  of  proteins,  calld 
serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin. 

Obtain  from  the  storeroom  100  c.c.  of  the  serum.  Test  its  reaction 
to  litmus  paper  and  to  phcnolphthaleiu.  It  is  usually  alkaline  to  litmui 
and  acid  to  phenolphthalein.  Test  its  specific  gravity  by  means  of  t 
specific  gravity  bulb.  For  this,  place  the  serum  in  a  measuring  eylindtf 
and  immerse  a  clean  urinometer  in  the  serum.  Read  the  specific  gravity 
from  the  neck  of  the  urinometer.  Record  the  results  in  your  note-booi 
for  future  reference. 

*  55.  Precipitation  of  the  globulins  by  dialysis, — The  serum  con- 
tains salts  (test  a  little  for  chlorides  and  phosphates)  and  these  salt* 
hold  the  globulin  in  solution.  A  portion  of  the  globulin  is  precipitated 
if  these  salts  are  removed.  Place  100  c.c.  of*  the  serum  in  a  parchment 
dialyzing  tube,  examining  the  tube  first  to  see  that  it  does  not  leak, 
and  dialyze  the  serum  for  24  hours  against  running  tap  water.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  remove  the  tube,  notice  if  there  is  in  it  a  deposit  of 
protein  and  pour  the  contents  into  a  clean  beaker.  A  portion  of  the 
protein  should  now  be  in  suspension  in  the  liquid.  This  portion  is  caUed 
cnglohulin.  Remove  this  by  filtration,  through  a  small  folded  filter. 
Save  both  the  filtrate  and  the  precipitate.  After  filtration  take  aome 
of  the  preeipitate,  suspend  it  in  distilled  water.  It  will  not  dissolvti 
Now  add  to  the  suspension  a  crystal  of  sodium  chloride.  Both  salt  and 
euglobulin  dissolve.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  globulins  are  insoluble 
in  distilled  water,  but  soluble  in  neutral  salts.  Test  the  solution  by  the 
biuret  test  to  make  sure  that  the  precipitate  was  protein  in  nature,  and 
boil  some  after  adding  1  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  see  that  it  is  coagulated. 

*  56.  The  precipitation  of  globulins  by  salts. — ^Globiilins  are  not 
only  insoluble  in  water;  they  are  more  or  less  completely  precipitated  Iqr 
half  saturating  their  sohition  viiih  ammonium  sulphate,  and  some  are 
precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  Fibrinogen  is  one  of 
these,  but  serum  globuUo  is  not  thus  precipitated  by  NaCl.  The  filtrate 
from  (a),  that  is  the  dialyzed  serum,  still  contains  some  globulin,  indeed 
the  greater  part,  because  there  are  substances  in  the  serum  (phospho- 
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lipin?;^  wliif'Ii  hold  the  globulin  in  solution  in  the  absence  of  salt  The 
fact  that  this  globulin  is  there  can  be  shown  by  salting  it  out.  To  show 
this,  dilute  tlie  filtrate  with  an  equal  amount  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  add  to  the  diluted  serum  au  equal  volume  of  saturated  ammoaiura 
sulphate  solution  (No.  7).  A  precipitate  of  globulin  appears  and  it 
Li  complete  after  standing  for  some  hours.  The  solution  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  left  covered  with  a  wateh  glass  until  the  next  morning,  but 
not  longer,  since  concentration  of  tlie  sulphate  by  evaporation  will 
precipitate  some  of  the  albumin.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  serum 
globulin,  and  wash  the  precipitate  twice  with  half- saturated  (NHJ3SO4, 
sa\iug  both  precipitate  and  filtrate.  The  filtrate  contains  serum  albumin 
and  is  used  in  58,    Test  the  precipitate  as  follows: 

57.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  some  distilled  water. 
There  is  generally  enough  salt  in  the  precipitate  to  bring  it  into  solu- 
tion. Make  a  biuret  test  in  a  little  of  the  solution.  Boil  about  3  c.c. 
of  the  remainder.  It  should  coagulate.  Keep  the  remainder  of  the  solu- 
tion for  comparison  with  the  albumin  solution, 

*  58.  Preparation  of  serum  albumin,^ — The  filtrate  from  the  half- 
Baturated,  diluted  blood  serum  in  56  contains  still  some  protein,  serum 
albumin.  To  separate  this,  saturate  the  solution  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  ammonium  sulphate.  Saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate 
in  a  faintly  acid  solution  removes  all  proteins  from  solution,  except  the 
peptones.  To  the  saturated  solution  add  enough  10  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  to  have  the  resulting  solution  contain  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  In 
saturating  a  solution  with  a  solid  substance  this  substance  must  be 
added  in  a  finely  powdered  form  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  with  very 
frequent  (best  continual)  stirring  or  shaking  until  considerable  of  the 
solid  remains  undissolved.  Each  100  c.c.  of  half -saturated  (NHJ^SO^ 
solution  will  dissolve  about  35  grams  (NHJ.SO^.  Allow  to  stand  for 
2  to  24  hours,  then  filter  through  a  creased  filter  and  allow  to  drain 
as  well  as  possible.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  50  to  100  c.c.  distilled 
water,  neutralize  toward  litmus  by  the  addition  of  the  ID  per  cent. 
NajCO^  solution  and  then  dialyze  until  free  from  sulphates.  Observe 
the  same  precautions  in  making  the  test  here  as  above  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  serum  globulin.  Remove  the  solution  from  the  tube  to  a  clean 
beaker.  Test  3  c.c.  of  the  solution  by  the  biuret  test  and  another  3  c.c, 
heat  to  boiling.    If  it  does  not  coagulate,  take  another  3  e.(?,,  add  to  it  a 

I  little  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  or  a  crystal  of  the  solid,  and  repeat. 
59.  Having  made  the  above  tests,  secure  solid  serum  globulin  and 
albumin  in  a  coagulated  form  by  precipitating  the  solutions  with  alco- 
hol. To  do  this  pour  each  solution  into  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent, 
ethyl  alcohol.  If  the  solutions  are  very  poor  in  salts,  the  alcohol  doc? 
,     not  readily  precipitate  the  proteins,  but  a  milky  solution  may  result.    If 
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this  happens,  add  to  the  alcohol  1  c,c.  of  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  lOO 
ex.  of  alcoiiol  used.  Allow  to  settle,  filter  the  white  precipitate  through 
a  creased  filter,  or  through  a  small  suetion  filter,  drain  well  and  either 
dry  with  suction,  using  alcohol  and  ether,  or  spread  the  moist  precipi* 
tate  in  a  tliin  layer  on  a  watch  glass  and  dry  in  a  desiccator*  Test  the 
solubility  of  the  dry  powders  in  water  and  dilute  salt.  They  will  not 
dissolve.  They  have  been  coagulated,  changed  to  metaproteins  by  tl» 
action  of  the  alcohol.  Test  the  two  preparations  for  carbohydrate, 
tryptophane,  oxy phenyl  and  unoxidized  sulphur  grouxjs.  Which  sub- 
stance gives  the  better  tryptophane  and  Millon  reactions! 

•  6o,  Heat  coagulation  of  the  proteins, — For  the  study  of  the  con- 
ditions governing  heat  coagulatioaj  either  egg  white  diluted  with  a 
double  volume  of  distilled  water  or  blood  serum  similarly  dilated  miy 
be  used.  To  show  that  not  all  proteins  are  coagulated  by  heat,  a  2  per 
cent,  albumose  or  gelatin  or  casein  solution  should  be  heated  under 
similar  conditions.  Many  of  the  proteins  are  denatured  by  heat.  Thit 
is,  they  are  rendered  insoluble  metaproteins.  There  are  two  distinct 
changes  invol%^ed  in  this  process:  a  cliemical  and  a  physical.  The 
chemical  change  will  occur  in  the  absence  of  salt  or  electrolytes,  bat 
the  physical  change,  the  agglomeration  into  a  coagulum,  will  only  hap- 
pen if  electrolytes  are  present.  The  chemical  change  occurs  best  if  the 
solution  is  very  faintly  acid,  or  neutral.  The  nature  of  the  chemical 
change  involved  is  unknown.  If  the  solution  of  a  protein  is  dialyzeil 
or  diluted  with  distilled  water  so  that  it  contains  no  electrolyte,  or  yerj 
little,  then  if  it  is  heated  the  solution  generally  becomes  slightly  opales- 
cent,  but  there  is  no  preeipilation.  If,  however,  salt  is  added  to  the 
previously  heated  but  cooled  solution,  the  protein  now  precipitata, 
although  it  would  not  precipitate  before  heating.  The  coagulation  and 
precipitation  are  most  complete  if  both  salt  and  very  little  acid  are  pres- 
ent. If  the  reaction  is  very  alkaline,  no  precipitation  occurs,  evtn 
though  the  salt  be  present,  but  the  protein  is  converted  by  heating  into 
a  soluble  metaprotein.  If  it  is  more  than  very  faintly  acid,  also,  tht 
same  result  will  be  obtained.  Both  of  these  metaproteins,  acid  and 
alkali,  will  be  precipitated  if  the  solution  is  made  exactly  neutral.  The 
dependence  of  the  coagulation  on  salts,  acids  and  alkalies  is  shown  in 
the  following  experiments: 

•  1.  Heat  to  boiling  5  c.c.  of  the  undiluted  egg  albumin  and  blood 
serum,  after  assuring  yourself  that  they  are  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus. 
They  will  be  found  to  coagulate,  although  faintly  alkaline. 

•  2.  Kepeat,  using  the  diluted  serum  and  egg  albumin.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  solution  coagulates  very  imperfectly.  Now  add  to  tb? 
opalescent  tubes  some  powdered,  solid,  sodium  chloride,  about  the 
amount  on  a  knife  point,    Ou  standing  tlie  proteins  are  precipitated. 
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This  shows  that  heating  has  changed  the  proteins  and  made  them  more 
easily  precipitated  by  salt,  although  it  has  not  coagulated  them. 

•  3,  Now  take  four  tubes  containing  each  5  c.c.  of  the  diluted  serum, 
or  egg  white,  add  to  (1)  a  couple  of  crystals,  about  a  centigram,  of 
solid  sodium  chloride;  to  (2)  add  two  drops  of  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid; 
to  (3)  add  two  drops  of  10  per  cent  NaOH;  to  (4)  add  a  e.g.  of  NaCl 
and  two  drops  of  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid;  immerse  all  four  in  boiling 
water  and  note  which  coagulate  best,  and  how  the  coagulation  compares 
with  that  in  (b).  Number  4  will  generally  coagulate  most  firmly  and 
completely. 

After  heating  and  cooling  neutralize  (3)  exactly  with  acetic  acid. 
A  precipitate  of  metaprotcin,  alkali  albumin,  is  now  obtained  at  the 
neutral  point. 

4.  Is  water  involved  in  heat  coagulation  ?  Place  a  small  amount  of 
finely  divided  dry  egg  albumin  into  each  of  two  dry  test-tubes.  To  the 
one  add  5  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  NaCl  solution.  Immerse  both  tubes  in  a 
bath  of  boiling  water  and  heat  thus  for  10  minutes,  agitating  frequently. 
Allow  to  cool  and  then  add  5  c,c.  of  a  1  per  cent.  NaCl  to  the  tube  con- 
taining the  dry  egg  albumin  and  allow  action  to  take  place  for  10  min- 
utes at  room  temperature,  with  frequent  agitation.  Next  decant  the 
clear  liquid  from  each  tube  or  filter  if  necessary  and  perform  the  biuret 
test  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  equal  volumes  of  each  soUitiou.  To 
another  portion  of  each  solution  add  1  drop  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Do  not  conclude  that  prolonged  heating  of  the  dry 
protein  will  give  the  same  results,  as  the  solubilities  of  heat-eoagulable 
proteins  are  distinctly  altered  by  heating  the  dry  proteins  at  100'  C, 
for  periods  of  one  hour  or  longer.  Similar  changes  are  brought  about 
more  slowly  at  room  temperature. 

6i.  Precipitation  by  salts  of  heavy  metals. — As  most  of  the  heavy 
metal  ions  are  precipitated  by  alkaline  solutions  without  the  presence 
of  other  substances^  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  control  tests  when 
adding  such  solutions  to  alkaline  protein  solutions  and  to  compare  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  precipitates  obtained.  Furthermore,  as 
acids  alone  precipitate  some  of  the  proteins,  a  second  set  of  control 
tests  is  necessary  in  such  eases. 

Make  the  following  comparative  tests.  Add  the  solutions  gradually 
and  shake  well  after  each  addition. 


Distil  led    water 

2%  FeCl,^  solution  

Phenol phtbaU^in  solution 
Protein  aohition   ....... 


iy  c.c, 
5  drops 
1  drop 
0 


B 


4  C.C. 

0 

1  drop 

I  c,c. 

ogg  white 


4  c.c. 

5  drops 
1  drop 
1  c,c. 
eggw. 


4  e.c. 

5  drops 
I  drop 

1    CO, 

p<»pton€ 
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^^m        Make  each  tube  now  very  faintly  alkaline  by  adding  1  per  cent.  NaOfl 
^^H        solution  and  observe  and  record  what  happens ;  then  add  a  little  mor* 
^^H        alkali  to  make  it  distinctly  alkaline  and  record  what  happens ;  then  makr 
^^H        each  tube  very  faintly  acid  by  adding  10  per  cent.   HCI,  obsen'e  aiul 
^^M        then  make  distinctly  acid  with  HCI.    Docs  the  FeClg  precipitate  in  acid 
^^H        or  alkaline  solution  best?     Observe  the  amount  and  character  of  pT^ 
^^H        eipitate  obtained  in  each  case* 

^^H              Repeat  the  same  tests  as  above,  using  5  drops  2  per  cent,  lead  acetate, 
^^V         10  drops  1  per  cent  mercuric  chloride  and  5  drops  CuSO^    (Fehlingi 
^H         No.  1)  as   precipitants,  and  as  acids  use  10  per  cent,  acetic,  10  percent 
^^H        HCI  and  10  per  cent.  HjSO^  respectively.     Discuss  and  explain  par 
^^H        results. 

^^H              62.    Precipitation  by  various  anions  (alkaloidal  reagents). — Hert 
^^H        only  one  control  test  is  necessary  (A,  below).    Proceed  as  follows: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

^^H         Wnter  

2  cc 

0 

1  drop 

1  cc.  egg  white 

1  cc 
1  cc. 

1  drop 

I  cc.  egg  white 

1  CC 

Ice 

1  drop 

I  cc.  peptone 

1  C.C 

Icc 

1  drop 

1  cc  geUtiD 

^^^m          PhcTiolphtbalcin    * 
^^^H           Protein  solution    . 

^^^^^H            Add  in  succesflion  to  each  tube  as  in  61 : 

^^^^^H                              10^  NaGH  aolutlon  to  render  distinctly  alkaline^ 
^^^^1                              10%  H^SO^                                    very  faintly  acid. 
^^^H                             10%                                        "      distinctly  acid. 

^^^^V        Repeat  the  above  using  one  protein  only  and  instead  of  the  1  per  C€5t 
^^m        K^FeCNft  solution  the  following  reagents:  2  per  cent,  phosphotimgstjtf 
^^B         acid,  2  per  cent,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  saturated  picric  acid  and  iodint 
^^H        in  potassium  iodide. 

^^H              //.    Preparation  of  crystalline  globulms,  edestin  and  ejr^elsin,  eni 
^^H        various  iypes  of  proteins. 

^^B              63,    Preparation  of  edestin. — Grind  25  grams  hemp  seed  to  a  fairfr 
^^m        fine  powder,  transfer  to  a  250-500  cc.  fiask  and  add  200  cc.  of  a  5 
^^H        per  cent.  NaCl  solution,  previously  heated  to  60'  C.    Do  not  heat  abow 
^^H        65"  or  the  edestin  will  be  coagulated.     Keep  immersed  in  a  bath  tJ 
^^m        60-65'*   a  for  V2  to  1  hour  with  very  frequent  stirring.     Prepare  a 
^^H        creased   filter,   and   just   before   beginning   the  filtration   moisten  th« 
^^B        paper  with  5  per  cent.  NaCl  solution  heated  to  70'  C-    Filter  the  eitrac- 
^^H       tion  until  about  100-150  c.c.  have  been  collected.    Warm  the  filtrate  to 
^^H        60-65*  C.  and  a  milky  solution  should  remain.     Now  cool  rapidlj  t/ 
^^H        immersing  and  agitating  in  cold  tap  water  or  in  ice  water.     Allow  the 
^^■^  crystals  to  settle  out  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid.    Filter  off  the 
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white  or  grayish  solid,  redissolve  in  the  smallest  volume  of  5  per  cent. 
NaCl  aolution  kept  at  60-65''  C.  and  allow  to  cool  very  gradually  by 

keeping  the  container  immersed  in  a  large  bath  kept  at  60-65"*  C*  and 
then  allow  bath  and  all  to  cool  gradually.  The  next  day,  or  when  cooled 
to  Foora  temperature,  examine  the  crystals  with  a  microscope,  filter  off 
the  main  bulk  of  the  crystals  and  wash  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Spread 
out  on  a  watuh  glass  and  dry  in  a  desiccator.  Test  portions  of  the 
filtrate  by  boiling,  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  (NH/j^SO^ 
solution  and  by  adding  a  few  drops  1,0  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Test  a 
part  of  your  preparation  for  "  reduced  "  sulphur,  for  histidine  and  for 
tryptophane, 

64.  Preparation  of  excelsin. — Excelsin,  a  globulin  from  Brazil 
nuts,  is  very  easily  obtained  cr>'stallinc  (see  Osborne^  The  Plant  Proteins, 
1909).  The  ground-up  nuts  are  freed  from  fat  by  extraction  with  gaso- 
line, or  petroleum  ether,  or  benzene.  The  dried  powdered  residues  are 
then  extracted  with  10  per  cent.  NaCl.    The  excelsin  is  dissolved.    Filter. 


Fia.  es. — Crystflls  of  exceliln. 


Dialyze  the  filtrate  against  water.  The  excelsin  will  often  crystallize 
out  in  the  dialyzer.  Crystals  are  small,  hexagonal  plates,  Redissolve  the 
precipitate  from  the  dialysis  tube  10  dilute  ammonium  sulphate  and 
precipitate  with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate. 
Filter,  redissolve  in  dilute  ammonium  sulphate  and  dialyze.  The 
excelsin  crystallizes  out  in  the  dialyzer.    Figure  68. 

65.     Preparation  and  properties  of  a  prolamine.    Gliadin. 

Preparation  of  gliadm.  To  100  grams  wheat  flour  gradually  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  thick  dough.  Then  knead  in  the  hand  in  a 
stream  of  cold  water  until  all  the  starch  is  washed  out.  Now  cut  the  pro- 
tein into  small  pieces  with  a  knife  or  scissors  and  extract  twice  {V2  hour 
each  time)  with  200  c.c,  portions  of  boiling  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  by  boil- 
ing in  a  flask  on  the  steam  bath.  Filter  hot  each  time  and  evaporate 
the  alcoholic  filtrates  to  about  \(i  of  the  original  volume,  then  allow  to 
cool  and  add  while  stirring  10  c.c.  10  per  cent.  NaCl  solution.  Allow 
to  settle  out,  filter  off  and  dehydrate  with  cold  95  per  cent,  alcohol  in 
the  usual  way. 
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Carry  out  the  xanthoproteic,  biuret,  Millon  and  glyoxy lie-acid  testis 
on  your  preparation. 

*  66.  Preparation  and  properties  of  a  phosphoprotein,  casein-— 
To  the  crude  casein  precipitated  in  experiment  31  (b)  above  add  liO  ex. 
water,  stir  well  and  gradually  add  of  a  5  per  cent.  NaOH  solution  until 
dissolved.  Avoid  an  excess  here.  What  is  in  solution  now  t  Now  add 
enough  water  to  make  the  total  volume  about  400  c,c.  Precipitate  again 
by  adding  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  allow  to  settle  out,  decant,  redis- 
solve  the  casein  in  the  same  way  and  reprecipitate  twice  in  the  sam« 
way.  Wash  twice  by  decantation  with  water»  transfer  to  a  7  cm. 
Buchner  fanoel  and  suck  dry  by  filter  pump.  Now  transfer  the  casein 
to  a  mortar  and  macerate  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  filter  through  a  7 
cm.  Buchner  funnel  and  repeat  this  alcohol  treatment  twice,  removing 
the  casein  from  the  funnel  each  time  and  macerating  thoroughly  so  as 
to  remove  the  water  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Finally  treat  twice  in 
the  same  way  with  ether.  Remove  the  casein  from  the  paper  and  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  3-ineh  watch  glass.  When  perfectly  dry  and 
free  from  ether,  bottle  as  directed  above  under  lactose. 

Organic  phosphate  test.    Take  a  small  amount  of  your  casein  in  a 
test-tube,  add  ten  drops  concentrated  HjSO^  and  heat  until  charred,  then 
add  one  drop  of  concentrated  HNO^  and  again  heat  until  charred,    B( 
very  careful  to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  test-tuhe  away  from  you;  i* 
applying  this  test  to  fatty  siihstances  or  to  substances  cantaining  glycerol, 
alcohol  or  ether  one  must  he  very  cautious^  as  a  violent  reaction  is  likfh 
to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  digestion,    Kepeat  the  addition  d 
one  drop  nitric  acid  and  the  heating  until  the  material  no  longer  chars 
on  heating  sufficiently  to  give  off  white  sulphuric-acid  fumes.     Allow  to 
cool,  then  carefully  add  about  5  e.c.  distilled  water  and  strong  NH^OH 
(No.  5)   until  faintly  alkaline.     Now  again  add  just  enough  concen- 
trated  HNO3   (one  drop  at  a  time)  to  render  acid.     To  this  solation 
warmed  to  about  70°  C.  add  a  few  c.e.  aramoniura  molybdate  solution 
(No.  6).    Agitate  with  a  stirring  rod.    If  phosphorus  is  present  in  the 
original  substance,  it  will  be  precipitated  here  as  the  yellow  animonJum 
phosphomolybdate. 

*  67*  Preparation  and  properties  of  the  nucleoproteins.  Nucleic 
acid.^ — Nucleic  acid  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  acid  of  the  nucleus.  It 
constitutes  the  part  of  the  chromatin  of  the  nuclei  which  has  an  affinltf 
for  basic  stains.  It  is,  hence,  in  that  part  of  the  nucleus  which  appeal* 
as  chromosomes  in  cell  division,  and  it  is  this  sxibstance  \vldch  tii« 
histologist  by  his  basic  dyes  follows  in  his  study  of  inheritance  an*! 
mitosis.  Nucleic  acid  has  been  described  on  page  163.  It  yields,  it  will 
be  remembered,  phosphoric  acid,  purine  and  pyriraidine  bases  and  I 
carbohydrate  group.    It^  structural  formula  ia  that  indicated  on  pftgt 
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170.  The  Ducleic  acid  of  yeast  has  a  pentose  in  it,  d-ribose.  That  of  the 
thymus  gland  has  a  hexose  sugar.    Both  are  polynucleotides. 

Preparation  of  nucleic  acid  from  compressed  ycost.  To  150  grams 
finely  divided  compressod  yeast  in  a  liter  beaker  add  450  c.c.  of  a  l.o 
per  cent,  NaOlI  solution.  Stir  well  while  heating  on  a  boiling  water 
bath  and  digest  thus  for  30  minutes.  Stir  frequently.  While  still 
hot  filter  through  a  creased  filter  in  a  6-inch  funnel.  To  the  cooled 
filtrate  obtained  after  1  hour  s  filtration  add  glacial  acetic  acid,  drop 
by  drop,  until  faintly  acid  to  litiuus.  Stir  well  and  again  at  once  filter 
through  a  creased  filter.  Now  make  this  filtrate  slightly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  a  10  per  cent  NaOH  solution.  Concentrate  on  the  water  bath 
in  a  porcelain  dish  to  about  one-half  of  tfie  original  volume.  Cool  this 
solution  and  again  add  glacial  acetic  acid  until  just  acid  to  litmus.  Filter 
rapidly  again  if  necessary  and  tlien  pour  the  solution,  while  siirriiigf 
into  two  volumes  cold  95  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  1  c.c,  concentrated 
HCl  per  100  c.c.  alcohol.  Transfer  the  milky  solution  at  once  to  1-inch 
test-tubes  and  allow  to  settle  out  therein.  Decant  the  supernatant  alco- 
holic layer  from  the  separated  nucleic  acid  as  soon  as  possible  and  trans- 
fer all  of  this  solid  material  to  one  of  the  tubes,  using  in  all  50  c.c. 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  in  so  doing.  Mix  this  well  and  again  allow  to 
settle  out;  decant  the  supernatant  alcohol.  Again  add  50  c.c.  95  per 
cent,  alcohol  to  the  precipitate,  mix  well  and  allow  to  settle  out.  Repeat 
this  treatment  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  twice.  Finally  gradually  add 
50  c.c.  ether  to  the  precipitate  in  the  tube,  mix  well,  allow  to  settle  out 
and  decant  as  before.  Again  add  25  c.c.  ether,  mix  well  and  transfer 
rapidly  on  to  a  suction  filter  of  hardened  filter  paper  moistened  with 
alcohol.  Wash  twice  on  the  filter  with  25  c.c.  portions  of  ether.  Suck 
dry  by  suction.  When  dry  remove  from  the  paper  and  expose  on  a 
watch  glass  until  all  ether  is  removed.  Note  the  solubility  of  your 
product  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  bases.  Note  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
on  heating.  Carry  out  the  biuret  test  on  your  preparation.  Heat  a 
small  amount  of  your  product  with  10  per  cent.  H  SO*  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  cool  and  apply  the  o'-naphthol  test.  Test  a  small  amount 
also  for  organic  phosphorus,  as  given  under  casein,  experiment  66. 
Ohsen^e  the  precautioiis  in  the  dicjesfion  ivith  nitric  acid. 

♦  68.  Determination  of  phosphorus  quantitatively  in  nucleo- 
proteins. — All  cells  contain  nucleoproteins  and  also  phosphoprotcin!?, 
so  that,  if  the  residue  after  exhausting  the  tissue  with  alcohol  and  ether 
is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  organically  bound  phosphoric 
acid.  Determine  what  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  there  is  in  the  brain 
residue  after  complete  extraction  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Obtain  the 
snmple  of  the  tissue  from  the  storeroom.  This  is  the  resirlue  from  com- 
pletely extracted  sheep's  brains  or  other  tissues  and  the  phosphorus  con- 
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tent  have  been  determined  by  the  instructor.  The  Peraberton-Nennuum 
method  is  sufficiently  accurate  if  all  conditions  are  carefully  observed 
It  is  more  rapid  than  the  magnesium-phosphate  method,  but  not  so 
reliable.  In  practice  it  must  be  frequently  controlled  by  gravimetric 
determinations.  The  point  of  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  getting  the 
molybdate-phosphoric-acid  precipitate  to  have  always  the  same 
composition. 

Weigh  off  into  a  300  c.e.  Kjeldahl  flask  0.4  to  0.5  gram  of  the  sub- 
stance previously  dried  as  directed  in  the  Kjeldahl  method.  To  thi^ 
then  add  5  c.e.  concentrated  H^SO^  and  heat  under  a  hood  over  a  free 
flame  until  well  charred.  From  a  separatory  funnel,  furnished  for  th« 
purpose,  now  gradually  add,  drop  by  drop,  concentrated  HNO^  until 
the  diar  has  disappeared.  CAUTION!  IN  HEATING  AFTER  ADD- 
ING  THE  NITRIC  ACID,  OR  WHILE  ADDING  THE  ACID,  DO 
NOT  HOLD  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  FLASK  TOWARD  YOUR 
FACE !  Heat  af^ain  (mrefully  until  the  nitric  oxide  fumes  are  boiled  off. 
The  mass  will  char  again.  Repeat  in  the  same  way  the  gradual  addi* 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  heating  until,  after  the  last  addition  and 
heating,  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  appear  without  charring  of  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  flask.  Heat  on  the  digestion  shelf  for  about  10 
minutes  longer.  Then  allow  to  cool.  Explain  the  above  process.  Wliat 
other  method  is  used  for  decomposing  the  organic  matter  and  retaining 
the  phosphorus  as  phosphate  1 

Next  transfer,  without  loss,  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  a  250  cc. 
beaker  and  also  rinse  the  flask  5  times  with  15  e,c.  portions  distilled 
water,  adding  each  washing  to  the  beaker.  Gradually  add,  while  stir- 
ring, concentrated  NH,OH  until  the  solution  is  very  slightly  alkaline  to 
litmus,  then  add  sufficient  HNO.,  to  make  the  solution  dightly  acid.  To 
this  solution  now  add  15  grams  NH^NOg  and  heat  to  65°  C. 

To  30  c.c.  ammonium  molybdate  solution  {see  below)  add  1.5  c^ 
concentrated  HNO3  and  filter,  then  add  this  to  the  above  solution  wtile 
stirring  and  keep  in  the  bath  at  65**  for  15  minutes. 

Filter  this  with  suction  through  a  prcparcci  asbestos  filter  (p.  996)  and 
wash  beaker  aiul  precipitate  three  times  witli  10  per  cent.  HNO^.  Follow 
this  by  5  washings  with  2  per  cent.  NH^NO^,  solution,  AJl  of  this 
manipulation  must  be  done  neatly  and  without  loss.  See  that  your 
filtrates  are  clear. 

Transfer  the  precipitate  and  asbestos  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  from 
your  funnel  to  a  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  conducted.  Add 
exactly  20  c.e.  N/2  NaOH  to  the  mass  in  the  beaker,  stir  with  a  glaai 
rod  and  remove  the  adhering  precipitate  from  the  funnel  by  means  of 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker.  Finally  rinse  the  funnel  with  a 
jet  of  distilled  water,  allowing  the  washings  to  flow  into  the  beaker.   Stir 
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until  all  is  dissolved  and  add  enough  water  to  make  about  100  c.c. 
volume.  Add  phenolphthalein  solution  (I  c.c.)  and  titrate  with  N/2 
H.^SO^.  Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  dry  suhstauce. 
The  precipitate  ohtaincd  above,  if  the  instruction  as  to  time,  temperature 
anfl  other  conditions  of  precipitation  are  followed,  is  of  the  formula 
(NTT,),FO,.12MoO,.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  N/2NaOn  is  equiva- 
lent to  0.674  milligram  phosphorus.    Explain  the  titration  above, 

a.  The  ammonium  molybdate  solution  used  in  the  above  method  is 
made  as  follows:  Dissolve  100  grams  of  molybdic  acid  in  144  c,c.  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  sp,  g.  0.90,  and  271  c.c.  water;  slowly  and  with  con- 
stant stirring,  pour  the  solution  thus  obtained  into  the  mixture  of  489 
c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1,42)  and  1,149  c.c.  of  water  contained  in  a 
large  porcelain  dish.  Keep  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  for  several 
days,  or  until  a  portion  heated  to  40"  deposits  no  yellow  sediment,  and 
preserve  in  glass-stoppered  bottles.  Before  using  a  portion  of  this  solu- 
tion for  the  precipitation  of  POj^  add  5  c,c.  con.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42) 
to  each  100  c.c,  mix  well  and  filter. 

The  solution  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  489  c.c.  HNO^  (sp.  gr. 
1.42)  and  1,149  c.c.  H_.0  in  a  large  porcelain  dish  (18-inch)  and  then 
pouring  into  this  while  stirring  a  solution  made  as  follows:  powder  121 
grams  ammonium  molybdate,  dissolve  in  355  c.c.  water,  stirring  fre- 
quently to  hasten  sohition  and  then  add  60  c.c,  strong  ammonium  hydrate 
(sp.  gr.  0.90).  This  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  nitric  acid  aa 
indicated  above. 

♦69.  Preparation  and  properties  of  the  secondary-denvcd  pro- 
teins.— In  this  group  are  the  products  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  known 
as  alhumoses,  or  proteoses  and  peptones.  These  substances,  it  will  be 
recalled,  are  soluble  in  water,  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  all  but  the 
peptones  are  separated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  They  may  be  prepared  either  by  the  hydrolytic  action  of 
sulphuric  or  other  acids,  or  by  digesting  proteins  with  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid.  For  the  experiments  which  follow  obtain  the  materials 
from  the  storeroom.  Witte's  peptone  is  a  commercial  product  which 
consists  chiefly  of  proto-  and  deutero- proteose.  There  is  relatively  little 
peptone  in  it.  Armour's  peptone  consists  chiefly  of  peptone,  with  little 
of  the  albumose. 

•A.  Alhumo.^es.  Obtain  5  grams  of  Witte's  peptone  and  dissolve 
it  in  100  c.c.  distilled  water  by  heating,  slightly  acidify  with  acetic  acid 
and  filter. 

1.  Take  about  1  c.c.  for  each  test  and  add  about  twice  the  volume 
of  water  and  test  the  solutions  for  tryptophane,  tyrosine,  imoxidiiced 
sulphur  and  by  the  biuret  and  xanthoproteic  and  Molisch  test.  Record 
your  obseri'ations. 
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2*  To  separate  tte  various  albumoses  mix  the  filtrate  in  a  beakft 
with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  (NHJjSO^  (No.  7),  A  pnecipiuti 
forms  which  sticks  to  the  rod  on  stirring.  Remove  this  from  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  primary  albumose  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  proto-  and 
hetero-albumose.  Save  the  filtrate  which  contains  the  secondwy 
albumoses. 

3.  Proceed  with  the  primary  albumoses.  Dissolve  them  in  a  littli 
water. 

a.     Heat  to  boiling  a  portion  of  the  solution.    It  does  not  coagulate. 

b-  Acidify  slightly  with  acetic  acid  and  add  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  A  precipitate  is  formed.  Distinction  from  second&r; 
albumoses. 

e*    Add  a  drop  of  copper-sulphate  solution.    A  precipitate  forms. 

d*  Add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  A  precipitaie 
forms  which  dissolves  on  heating.  , 

e.  Add  some  tannic  acid.    A  precipitate  forms. 

f.  Add  some  lead  acetate.    A  precipitate  forms.  ] 

g.  Add  a  few  drops  of  sodium  or  potassium  bichromate.  A  prf- 
cipitate  forms  if  the  solution  is  acid,  but  not  if  it  is  neutral. 

h.    Make  a  test  for  unoxidized  sulphur. 

•4.  Secondary  albumoses.  Detdero-albumoses,  Thio-alhumm^ 
synalhumose,  etc.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  separation  of  the  primaij 
albumoses  add  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  in  a 
beaker  and  stir.  Thio-albumose  (and  possibly  other  albumoses)  are  pre- 
cipitated.   Remove  the  precipitate;  save  the  filtrate. 

Precipitate,  Thio-alhnmose.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  little 
water  and  make  the  test  for  unoxidized  sulphur,  It  should  be  particu- 
larly strong.  Hence  this  is  called  thio-albumose.  Repeat  the  tests  a,  b» 
c,  d  of  the  preceding  experiment  with  this  albumose. 

Sny albumose,  etc.  The  filtrate  or  the  solution  after  the  separatioo 
of  the  thio-albumose  is  saturated  while  warm  and  stirring  constantly  If 
the  addition  of  powdered  ammonium  sulphate.  The  remainder  of  the 
deutero-albuTuoses  separate  out  and  generally  stick  to  the  rod  or  tii 
sides  of  the  beaker.  Pour  off  and  keep  the  solution.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate of  deutero-albumose  in  distilled  water,  and  test  small  portions 
as  follows: 

a.  Heat  to  boiling.    No  coagulation, 

b.  Biuret  test.    Pink  and  positive. 

c.  Acidify  slightly  with  acetic  acid  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  pot8f> 
stum  ferrocyanide.    No  precipitate.     Difference  from  protoproteoec. 

d.  Add  a  few  drops  of  copper  sulphate.    No  precipitate. 

e.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.    No  precipitate  forms. 

f.  Add  a  few  drops  of  tannic  acid.    A  precipitate  forma. 
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g.  Add  a  few  drops  of  lead  acetate  or  mercurie  chloride.  A  pre- 
cipitate forms. 

Ii*  Acidify  and  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium-bichromate  solution. 
A  precipitate  forms. 

i.  Make  a  test  for  uiioxidized  sulphur,  tryptophane  and  tyrosine. 
How  do  they  compare  with  the  similar  tests  of  the  other  albumoses  ? 

•B*  Peptone,  There  is  still  left  in  the  solution  which  has  been 
saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  some  substances  which  give  a  biuret 
test.  Test  some  of  the  solution  for  these  substances.  Use  40  per  cent. 
NaOH  after  a  drop  or  two  of  CuSO*,  since  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
ammonium  sulphate  a  large  amount  of  NaOII  must  be  used.  A  pink 
biuret  test  shows  the  probable  presence  of  peptone.  To  isolate  the  pep- 
tone is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Peptone.  Its  properties.  To  study  the  properties  of  peptone  take 
two  grams  of  Armour's  peptone  from  the  storeroom  and  dissolve  in  50 
C.C.  distilled  water. 

a.  Dilute  a  small  portion  and  make  in  it  the  usual  protein  reactions. 

b.  Saturate  5  c.e.  with  powdered  (NH4)2S04.  There  will  be  little 
or  no  precipitate  showing  the  absence  of  all  albumoses. 

c.  Add  a  few  drops  of  picric  acid.  There  will  be  little  precipitate 
showing  the  absence  of  albumoses. 

d.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanide  to  the  solution  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.    It  is  negative. 

e.  Add  to  the  solution  three  volumes  of  alcohoL  A  precipitate  shows 
that  the  peptones  are  not  soluble  in  strong  alcohol. 

f.  Add  a  few  drops  of  lead  acetate.  A  white  precipitate.  From 
these  reactions  it  appears  that  the  peptones  differ  from  the  albumoses 
In  their  solubility  in  saturated  ammonium  sulphate.  They  are  still 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  tannic  acid,  and  these  reagents  are 
among  the  best  methods  of  separating  the  proteins  completely  from  a 
solution. 

70.  Albuminoid  reactions. — A.  Gelatin,  Gelatin  is  in  reality  a 
derived  protein,  being  formed  by  (he  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  substance, 
collagen,  found  in  white  connective  tissue  and  in  the  ground  substance 
of  cartilage  and  bone.  A  very  pure  gelatin  may  be  obtained,  also,  from 
the  scales  of  fishes  after  the  removal  of  the  other  albuminoid,  icthylepi- 
din.  Take  some  of  the  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatin  and  make  with  it 
the  following  tests: 

a.  The  various  protein  reactions.  Observe  whether  the  sulphur, 
tyrosine  and  tr3rptophane  reactions  are  positive  or  negative. 

b.  Obtain  some  pieces  of  gelatin  from  the  storeroom.  Test  the  solu- 
bility of  some  small  pieces  in  cold  water.  They  swell  but  do  not  dissolve. 
Heat.    They  go  into  solution.    Cool  the  tube  under  the  tap.    If  the  solu- 


tion  is  concentrated  enough,  it  will  set  or  gel.  This  is  the  best  test  lor 
gelatin.  The  connective  tissues  of  the  invertebrates  do  not  yield  anj 
substance  which  will  set  or  gel. 

b.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  say  1  per  cent.,  the  solotioa 
will  not  gel.  Make  such  a  solution  or  obtain  some  of  the  stock  2  p« 
cent,  solution  and  make  with  it  the  following  tests : 

c.  The  various  protein  reactions.  Observe  whether  the  sulphur, 
tyrosine  and  tryptophane  reactions  are  positive  or  negative. 

d.  Is  gelatin  precipitated  by  half  saturating  the  solution  witk' 
ammonium  sulphate  T  By  lead  acetate!  By  tannic  acid  f  By  ferrocyaiiic 
acid?    By  picric  acidf 

8-  If  boiled  with  acid  gelatin  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing.  Makf] 
some  of  the  solution  distinctly  acid  by  adding  to  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  1  c.c.  of  10  per  cent.  HCl,  heat  to  boiling  for  2  minutes  an'l 
then  cool  under  the  tap.  If  it  does  not  set,  neutralize  with  10  per  cent 
NaOH  and  test  its  setting  powers.  If  it  sets,  reacidify  and  heat  again 
for  2  minutes, 

SALIVA. 

Collect  some  saliva  by  chewing  paraffine  and  expectorating  into  s 
beaker.    Collect  about  50  c.c.  of  filtered  saliva, 

*  71.    With  this  saliva  carry  out  the  following  experiments : 

a.  Reaction.  Test  its  reaction  to  litmus,  phenolphthalein  audi 
Congo  red.  About  what  is  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  in  salivat] 
See  page  322. 

b.  Mucin.  Precipitate  20  c.c.  filtered  saliva  by  adding  4  volumes 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Allow  to  settle,  then  filter  through  a  7  cnt 
filter  and  identify  the  mucin  in  the  precipitate  by  the  following  tests: 

1.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  as  fully  as  possible  in  a  little  water.  Ti 
a  portion  of  the  solution  add,  drop  by  drop,  dilute  acetic  acid.  A  string)' 
precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  but  soluble  in  0.1  per  cent.  HCl 
indicates  mucin.  In  a  little  dilute  sodiura-carbonate  solution  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  acetic  acid  redissolvcs  to  a  slimy  solution. 

2.  Make  the  biuret,  Molisch  and  l^Iillon  tests  with  the  solution.  | 
The  positive  Molisch  test  shows  the  presence  of  carbohydrate  in  the 
molecule.    Mucin  is  a  glycoprotein. 

c.  Digestive  action.  Saliva  has  the  property  of  dissolving  starrh 
and  converting  it  to  maltose,  a  rerliicing  sugar.  The  active  principK 
or  enzyme,  which  causes  the  transformation  of  the  starch  is  callH 
"  piyalin/*  For  a  fuDer  account  of  this  substance  and  the  conditions 
of  its  activity  see  page  331.  To  illustrate  this  action  and  to  study  the 
conditions  of  activity  of  ptyalin.  prepare  about  100  c.c.  of  starch  psste 
by  the  method  given  on  page  854. 
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72.    Raw  starch  is  not  digested  by  ptyalin,  except  very  slowly. — 

tee  a  little  raw  starch,  as  much  as  can  be  held  on  the  point  of  u 

life,  in  5  c.c.  of  water  in  a  test-tube  and  aild  1  ex-,  of  the  filtered  saliva. 

Lx  and  allow  the  two  to  act  together  for  30  minutes  or  longer.    At  the 

id  of  that  time  test  the  reducing  at*tion  of  a  portion  of  the  solution  by 

'ehling's  solution  as  indicated  in  experiment  13,     Compare  the  result 

ith  the  action  on  boiled  starch.    The  failure  of  the  enzj-me  to  digest  the 

iDcooked  starch  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outside  of  the  grain  of  starcli 

either  cellulose  or  some  other  carbohydrate  not  easily  penetrated  by 

le  ptyalin.    If  this  is  broken  by  chewing,  etc.,  then  the  starch  digests. 

'o  show  this  take  some  of  the  same  kind  of  starch  used  in  the  preceding 

:periraent,  chew  it  thoroughly  for  a  few  moments,  collect  it  then  in  a 

;t-tube,  dilute  with  a  little  water  and  test  for  a  reducing  sugar.    The 

jt  should  be  positive. 

*  73.     Starch  paste  is  digested  with  great  speed  by  ptyalin. — Take 

c.c.  of  the  1  per  cent,  starch  paste  in  a  test-tube,  add  about  1  c.c.  of. the 

Itered  saliva,  mix  thoroughly  by  inverting  the  tube  with  the  thumb  held 

'-er  the  end.    Then  at  once  heat  the  solulion  to  boiling  in  the  Bunsen 

irner  id  order  to  stop  the  action  of  the  ptyalin.    Notice  the  very  rapid 

tearing  of  the  starch  solution  when  the  saliva  is  added,  if  the  saliva 

active.    Now  take  about  3  ex*,  of  the  solution,  add  3  c.c.  of  the  Fehling 

ixture  and  boil.     A  copious  reduction  to  the  red  cuprous  oxide  is 

obtained  if  the  saliva  is  normally  active.    This  shows  that  saliva  forms 

reducing  sugar  from  the  starch  at  the  very  start  of  its  action.    Try 

see  how  short  the  time  of  contact  of  the  saliva  and  starch  can  he  and 

ill  result  in  the  formation  of  a  reducing  sugar,  maltose.    The  action  of 

le  saliva  can  be  stopped  most  easily  and  instantaneously  by  making 

le  mixture  fairly  alkaline  with  NaOII.    The  great  speed  of  the  action 

cooked  starch  contrasts  strongly  with  the  slowness  of  digestion  of 

icooked. 

74.     Formation  of  dextrins  from  starch, — ^Place  on  a  white  porcc- 

lin  plate  several  drops  of  KI^  solution.     No.w  place  in  a  test-tube  10 

j,c,  of  starch  paste  and  2  c.c.  of  saliva,  mix  well  and  place  in  the  water 

ith  at  38-40"  C.    From  time  to  time  remove  a  drop  on  a  glass  rod  and 

mch  it  to  a  drop  of  KT:,  on  the  plate.    At  first  the  color  will  be  pure 

Hue,  that  of  starch  itself.    Gradually  the  color  will  change  to  a  violet^ 

len  to  a  reddish  or  reddish  brown  and  finalh^  the  red  color  will  be 

[yen  more  and  more  faintly  and  ultimately  it  will  disappear.     The 

le  when  this  happens  should  he  noted.    It  is  the  achromic  pohit     The 

ime  taken  to  reach  this  point  under  similar  conditions  of  experimental 

Ion  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  digestive  strength  of  the  saliva. 

le  red  color  is  due  to  er>"throdexfrin.  or  red  dextrin,  the  colorless  solu- 

ion  still  contains  a  colloidal  dextrin,  achroodextrin. 
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♦  75.  The  action  of  the  saliva  is  lost  by  boiling. — ^Heat  some 
to  boiling  and  then  mix  it  with  starch  paste  under  the  same  condit 
as  in  experiment  74.  From  time  to  time  test  the  iodine  reaction 
see  if  any  reducing  substance  (maltose)  appears  in  the  mixture, 
fact  that  the  property  of  the  saliva  is  lost  by  heating  shows 
substance  which  is  active  is  unstable,  heat  labile  and,  since  a 
it  converts  a  great  deal  of  starch,  it  is  called  an  enzyme. 

76.  Conditions  of  activity  of  the  ptyalin, — The  digestion  of 
by  saliva  goes  fastest  in  very  weak  acid  media.  It  is  stopped  by 
acid  and  alkali.  It  is  shortened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  NaGL 
this  experiment  use  diluted  saliva.  To  5  c.c.  of  fresh  saliva  add  45 
of  distilled  water  and  mix  well.  If  this  dilution  takes  too  long  to 
to  the  achromic  point,  use  with  it  a  more  dilute  starcli  solution. 
should  not  take  much  over  20  minutes  at  40"  to  reach  the 
point 

,  Action  of  bases,  acids  and  salts  on  the  activity.    Measure  out  the 
lowing  into  test-tubes  and  determine  the  length  of  time  for  each  to 
to  the  achromic  point.    Add  the  solutions  in  the  order  given  below: 

Tube  starch  ptMe     Water  OiiiL'mddition  tftlivi 

1 2c,c.        2    c.c.     0  2e* 

2 "  1      "  1    c.c  N/IO  HCl             * 

3   "  3.5'*  0,5"  "        "                « 

4 «  1.9  "  0,1"  "        " 

5... "  1.0"  1.0"  «     Nffl  CO 

6 "  1.0"        1.0"         «     Kab   *       * 

7  , 3  C.C  of  A  below  -{-  3  c.c.  of  B  Kelow 

8 , 3    •*    "   C      "      4-3    "  *  •*    D     « 

A 4  c.c.        Btarch  paste  -|-  2  c.c.  N/10  Na^CO^  k^pt  at  40*  C  for  16 

B "    saliva   (diluted)  +  2  «  "     HCl          "       "         «       «    " 

C.    ..... .  "             starch  paste  +  2  "  "         '*             "       '*          »<        ..     «          • 

D "    saliva  (diluted)  +2   "  **     Na^^O^    "       "         «       «     « 

Explain  the  results  and  their  significance  in  connection  with  nat 
digestive  processes. 

77,  Excretion  of  salts  in  saliva. — The  saliva  contains  manv 
stances   which   are   adventitious,    cxcrctoi-y   substances.      Iodides 
readily  into  the  saliva.    By  swallowing  iodides  and  notinjsr  the  time 
which  the  iodine  reappears  in  the  saliva,  an  idea  may  be  had  of 
motor  activity  of  the  storaacli,  since  the  ahsorption  is  largely  from 
intestine.    The  iodides  must  he  passed  through  the  stomach  before 
are  reabsorbed. 

GASTRIC  DIGESTION. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of 
trie  juice,  the  experiments  which  follow  wOl  be  made  with  artific 
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pbtric  juice.  In  making  this  juice  it  is  best,  if  the  mucous  membranes 
►f  the  Log's  stomach  can  be  obtained,  to  make  the  juice  by  extracting  the 
Iried  or  undried  mucous  membrane  with  0,4  per  cent.  HCL  A  large 
utnount  of  the  mucous  membranes  can  be  dried  on  glass  plates,  then 
jxtractcd  with  gasoline  and  ground  and  kept  on  hand.  If  mucous  mem- 
jranes  cannot  be  obfained,  a  similarly  acting  juice  may  be  made  from 
commercial  pepsin  preparations,  which  are  generally  made  from  hog's 
stomach  mucosa  by  allowing  it  to  digest  witli  acid,  dialyziog  out  much 
"of  the  protein  digestive  products  and  drying  the  pepsin  solution  on.  glass 
^^^platcs  at  low  temperatures.  This  makes  scale  pepsin, 
^t  *  78.  Reaction  of  the  mucous  membrane. — Test  the  reaction  of 
^■thc  fresh  mucous  membrane  of  the  hog's  stomach  to  litmus.  It  will  be 
^Hound  to  be  either  very  faintly  acid  or  slightly  alkaline.  There  is  no 
^ntorage  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  membrane,  although  it  secretes  a 
^■juice  strongly  acid  with  HCL 

B  *  7g.  The  active  digestive  principle  of  gastric  juice  is  stored  in 
the  mucosa  and  digests  proteins. — That  the  mucous -membrane  contains 
■^pepsin  which  digests  proteins  in  an  acid  solution  may  be  shown  as  follows: 
^m  Take  50  grams  of  hashed  pig  s  stomach  mucosa,  add  to  it  250  c,c. 
Hof  0,4  per  cent.  IICI,  place  it  in  a  flask  and  allow  it  to  digest  itself  for 
H24  hours  at  37-40"*  C.  At  the  end  of  that  time  filter  the  solution  from 
Hihe  undigested  residue  and  test  the  solution  for  the  metaproteins: 
Hacid  albumin  (precipitation  on  exact  neutralization  to  litmus),  pro- 
Btalbumose,  deutero-alburaose  and  peptone.  IIow  could  you  remove 
Hthe  peptone  and  peptides  from  the  solution  without  injuring  the 
Hpepsin  1 

^^  *  80.  Existence  of  pepsinogen. — Principle  and  object.  This  experi- 
^■ment  constitutes  the  chief  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  pepsin  in 
^■Ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  an  inactive,  more  resistant 
^■form,  which  lias  been  called  pepsinogen*  The  evidence  consists  in  the 
^■fact,  shown  by  this  experiment,  that  a  neutral  infusion  of  the  stomach 
^■mucosa  can  be  made  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate  without  permanently 
^Uosing  its  activity.  That  is,  digestive  action  returns  when  it  is  reacidi- 
Hfied;  whereas  an  acid  infusion,  or  a  neutral  infusion  w^hieh  has  been 
^Einade  acid  by  HCl  and  consequently  contains  active  pepsin,  cannot 
^Kbe  made  alkaline  without  losing  the  greater  part  of  its  activity.  The 
iKpepstn  is  evidently  very  sensitive  to  alkalies;  whereas  the  substance  in 
Bthe  neutral  infusion  is  not  nearly  so  sensiti%'e.  This  inactive  precursor, 
■or  form,  of  pepsin  is  called  pepsinogen,  the  theory  being  that  it  goes 
Binto  pepsin  by  the  action  of  acid. 

■  To  make,  the  neutral  infusion.  To  0.5  gram  of  dried,  fat-free,  pow- 
Bdered  hog  stomach  mucosa  add  50  c,c.  distilled  water.  Mix  well  and 
Hallow  to  stand  for  20  minutes.    Then  strain  through  cheese  cloth. 
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The  experiment.    Measure  four  5  c.c.  portions  of  this  infusion  inu 

four  test-tubes  and  label  Uiein  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d). 

(a)  To  (aj  add  4  c.c*  water  and  1  c.c,  NNasCOj.  Allow  to  staidj 
for  15  minutes  at  room  temperature,  tlien  make  it  acid  by  the  addilkftJ 
of  3  ex.  NHCl  and  dilute  to  20  c.c.    This  tube  now  contains  N/10  Ha  ] 

{b)  To  (b)  add  2  c.c.  N  HCl  and  dilute  to  20  c.c.  This  tube  sk 
contains  N/10  HCl,  approximately  0.3G  per  cent,,  but  the  infusion  bit 
not  been  alkaline  at  any  time. 

(c)  To  (c)  add  OM  c.c.  NIICl  and  0.4  c.c.  II.O,  so  that  the  totil 
volume  is  6  c.c.  After  standing  15  minutes  at  room  temperature,  adi] 
1.6  c.c.  N  NaaCOg  and  dilute  to  10  c.c.  Allow  to  stand  for  15  minula  j 
This  tube  now  contains  the  same  concentration  of  NNaaCO,  that  (a)  di4{ 
but  the  solution  has  been  exposed  to  aeid  for  a  time,  so  as  to  form  pepsiiL 
Now  add  to  this  tube,  after  standing  15  minutes,  3  c.c.  N  HCl  and  dilute 
to  20  c.c.  with  water.    This  tube  also  now  contains  N/10  HCl.  j 

(d)  To  (d)  add  1  c.c.  N  NaCl  and  dilute  to  20  c.c,  | 
Transfer  10  c.c.  samples  of  these  solutions  to  four  dry  test-taba. 

label  each  accurately,  add  a  piece  of  fibrin  about  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
each  and  digest  at  So^O*'  C.  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  lengii 
of  time.  Observe  the  digestion  in  each  tube,  (b)  should  be  the  fastot^ 
but  compare  especially  the  rate  of  digestion  in  (a)   and   (b). 

Draw  your  inference. 

*  8i,  An  experiment  to  show  the  optimum  concentration  of  add 
for  peptic  activity  and  the  action  of  different  kinds  of  acids  of  the  same 
concentration. — rriHciplc.  This  experiment  illustrates  a  very  intepest- 
iug  fact  which  is  apparent  everywhere  in  nature :  namely,  that  all  kind* 
of  living  phenomena  take  place  at  their  optimum  under  the  condilioni 
which  prevail  in  nature.  This  is  called  "adaptation.**  It  may  k 
observed  in  this  experiment  that  the  digestion  goes  best  at  the  conccft*  | 
tration  of  HCl  normally  present  in  the  stomach;  and  that  the  m»i 
favorable  acid  is  HCl,  the  acid  normally  present. 

Experiment,  Preparation  of  artificial  gastric  juice.  Digest  §0 
grams  finely  divided,  fresh,  or  about  10  grams  of  the  dried,  hog  atomadi  i 
mucosa  in  a  350  c.c.  beaker  with  250  c.c.  0.4  per  cent,  HCl  previously 
warmed  to  40°  C.  Set  aside  in  a  bath  at  35-40'',  with  frequent  stirring 
until  almost  dissolved.  Then  transfer  to  a  500  c.c.  flask,  stopper  loosely 
and  again  allow  to  digest  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  filter  and  test  a 
small  portion  of  the  filtrate  for  mctaprotein,  proteoses  and  peptonM. 
(See  page  896.)  Save  the  remainder  in  a  stoppered  flask.  Explain  what  ' 
happens  in  the  above  process. 

Prepare  the  following  mixtures  in  large  test-tubes.     For  the  pepsin  | 
solution  take  some  of  the  artificial  juice  and  add  thereto  NajCO,  sck- 
tion  until  the  solution  is  no  longer  acid  to  congo  red,  but  is  still  add 
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to  litmus.  After  the  contents  of  each  tube  have  been  well  mixed,  add 
to  each  an  amount  of  fibrin  equal  in  volume  to  a  small  pea.  Shake 
each  tube  from  time  to  time  and  digest  at  35-40"  C,  for  10-20  minutes. 


Tube 


ex 

a  i 

b  ...,,.  6 

c  ......  6 

d  6 

e  .....  5 

I  ......  5 

g  5 

h  .....  6 


NeutritlkzcKl 
Juice 


Flr«l  addition 
e.c. 


5 
0.8 
9.6 
9.3 

9.0 
8.5 
8.0 
6.0 


H  O 


S«coml  uJdltioa   | 

c.c. 

5  HO 

0.2  N  HCl 

0.5  " 

tj 

0.7  " 

ti 

1.0  '* 

fi 

L6  " 

it 

2.0  " 

if 

4.0  " 

tt 

CiitcDlatid  IK' I 
coucenTralion 


Belatire  actlvUf 


» 


The  action  of  other  acids  in  peptic  digestion.  Prepare  a  set  of  large 
tubes  as  above,  one  with  the  optimum  amount  of  N  HCl  added  and  the 
others  with  the  same  volumes  of  N  HNOg,  N  H2SO4,  N  oxalic,  N  lactic 
and  N  acetic  respectively.  Then  add  fibrin  and  digest  as  above.  Do 
all  the  acids  act  equally  welU  How  about  the  H  ion  concentrations 
in  the  different  solutions! 

82.  The  effect  of  addition  of  bile,  peptone  and  saccharose  on  pep- 
tic activity. — In  the  same  way  determine  qualitatively  the  effect  of  1, 
2  and  5  c.c.  of  bile,  15  per  cent,  peptone  and  5  per  cent,  saccharose 
solutions  when  acting  in  presence  of  the  optimum  concentration  of  HCl. 
Be  sure  to  have  the  concentration  of  enzyme  and  HCl  the  same  in  each 
test.    Tabulate  your  experiments  and  explain  results. 

83.  Pepsin  quantitative  determination. — ^The  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  pepsin  is  made  by  one  of  the  following  methods.  Most  of 
these  are  adapted  for  clinical  examination  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
activity  of  the  juice  is  compared  with  the  activity  of  a  standard  solution 
of  pepsin. 

a.  Jacohy^s  method.  0.5  gram  of  ricin  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  a  5 
per  cent.  NaCl  solution  and  filtered.  To  the  opalescent  liquid  enough 
N/10  HCi  is  added  to  make  it  slightly  cloudy,  and  5  c.c.  is  placed  in 
each  of  10  test-tubes  in  the  water  bath  at  38°  C.  The  stomach  juice,  or 
the  pepsin  solution,  is  added  in  decreasing  amounts  to  each  of  the  tubes 
and  the  tubes  are  made  up  to  the  same  volume  by  the  addition  of  dis- 
tilled water  or  cooked  juice.  The  greatest  dilution  which  after  three 
hours  in  the  thermostat  clarifies  the  ricin  shows  the  lowest  concentra- 
tion of  juice  which  can  fully  digest  this  amount  of  protein.  If  1  c.c. 
of  juice  diluted  lOOX  is  able  to  do  this,  it  contains  100  pepsin  units. 
If  the  total  acidity  of  the  juice  is  normal  and  equal  to  40-60  c.c.  of 
N/10  NaOII,  the  juice,  if  normal,  should  contain  100-200  peptic  units. 
In  hypo  acidity  the  pepsin  is  generally  reduced;  in  hyper  acidity  it 
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rtmains  about  the  same.    In  the  absence  of  HCl  there  may  still  remik 
a  very  woak  digestive  aetion. 

•  b.  Melt's  method.  Procure  two  glass  tubes  (2-3  mm,  Loternil 
diameter  and  7  cm.  loiiy:)  from  the  storerooiii,  draw  up  fresh  egg  wliit* 
iu  the  same  until  filled ;  thcu  pluue  hurizontally  in  water  which  is  boilmf 
hot,  remove  the  flame  and  alJow  the  tubes  to  remain  in  the  water  for 
10  minutes.  Remove  and  allow  to  eool.  When  tlie  solulious,  etc.,  below 
are  ail  ready  for  use,  cut  the  capillary  tubes  into  lengths  of  appro*]' 
mately  1  cm.  each.  The  coagulated  ej^g  albumen  must  be  free  from 
air  bubbles  and  the  broken  surfaees  must  be  even  with  the  glass  ends. 

Prepare  two  %-inch  flat-bottom  vials  as  follows : 

(a)  0,5  c.c-  0.3  per  cent,  solution  of  1:3»000  U.S.P.  pepsin  in  M! 
per  cent.  IlCi  plus  4.5  c.c.  0.2  per  cent.  IICl  and  2  Mett's  tubes. 

(b)  1,0  c.c.  unknown  solution  in  0.2  per  cent.  HCl  plus  4.0  cc.  0.2 
per  cent.  HCl  and  2  Mett's  lubes. 

Rotate  gently,  stopper  lightly  with  cotton  and  set  aside  at  3540* 
C.  for  24  hours.  Gas  bubbles  may  cling  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  be  sure 
to  brush  these  off  with  a  fine  wire  before  setting  aside  to  digest.  The 
Mett^s  tubes  must  lie  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Remove  all  tht 
tubes  at  the  same  time  and  place  on  a  millimeter  scale,  then  by  me&iu 
of  a  lens  measure  the  lengths  of  albumen  dissolved  at  botli  ends  of  each 
tube.  This  gives  four  readings  for  each  solution  tested.  Take  the  aver- 
age of  the  four  readings. 

The  above  conditions  are  such  that  the  Scliiitz  law  holds,  What  is 
this  law  and  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  it  holds  t  Calculate 
the  per  cent,  concentration  of  the  unknown  solution  in  1 :  3,000  U.S.P. 
pepsin.  The  U.S.P.  standard  of  1:3,000  means  that  1  part  of  pepmii 
dissolves  3,000  parts  of  coagulated  egg  white  in  2^  2  hours  when  test^J 
by  the  U.S. P.  assay  method. 

*  84.  The  coagulation  of  milk  by  rcnnin.  Rennin  is  activated  by 
HCl,  like  pepsin. — Principle.  This  experiment  is  designed  to  show  that 
mucous  membranes  of  calves'  stomachs  contain  an  enzyme  or  active 
principle  which  coagulates  milk  in  a  neutral  solution,  and  that  it  eiiflti 
in  the  mucosa  in  an  inactive  form,  being  activated  by  IICl. 

(a)  To  0.5  grams  dried,  fat^free,  powdered  calves'  rennets  add 
X  c.e.  of  water.  The  value  of  x  will  be  given  you  by  the  instructor.  It 
has  to  bo  determined  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  as  the  rennet  actjr^ 
ity  is  variable,  and  the  condition  of  the  milk  varies.  It  should  be  m 
chosen  that  the  time  of  coagulation  in  the  following  most  favorable  tube 
is  between  5  and  10  minutes.  After  standing  15  minutes  stra^Ln  through 
cheese  cloth.  Take  three  5  c.c.  samples  and  treat  as  follows,  making 
all  measurements  very  carefully  i 

(b)  To  5  c.c.  add  exactly  45  c.c*  distilled  water  and  mix  wdL 
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(c)  To  5  c.c*  add  1  c.c.  N/10  HCl,  and  after  5  minutes  gradually 
idd  ivhtle  stirring  1  c.c.  N/10  Na.COs.    Next  add  43  c.c.  distilled  water 

id  mix  well, 

(d)  To  5  c,c.  add  1  c.c.  N/10  NaOl  and  after  5  minutes  add  44  ex. 
iistilled  water  and  mix  well. 

Now  determine  how  long  it  takes  for  each  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  to  curdle 
lilk  when  tlie  following  conditions  are  observ^ed.     Measure  into  three 
dean,  dry,  large  (1-inch  diameter)  test-tubes  (large  tubes  are  used  so 
*as  to  permit  of  instantaneous  mixing)    10  c.c.  samples  of  sweet,  well- 
mixed  milk.    Heat  each  to  40"  C.    Wlien  all  the  tubes  are  ready  add 
.0  c.c,  of  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  to  the  respective  tubes;  mix  immed'kttely 
ifter  the  addition  and  accurately  note  the  time  to  within  5  seconds. 

Place  all  in  the  bath  at  40*  C.    Now  do  not  shake  the  mixture,  but 
•emove  the  tubes  one  by  one  from  the  bath  from  time  to  time  (every 
[30  seconds),  incline  the  tubes  gently  and  note  the  time  when  the  curd 
jljreaks  away  smoothly  from  the  side  of  the  tube.    Explain  the  results. 

85.  Relation  of  the  time  of  coagulation  to  the  amount  of  rennin. 
Time  law. — Take  5  c.c.  samples  of  (c)  above  and  prepare  dilutions  as 
follows  1 

(e)  5  c.c.  plus  2y2  c.c  water  and  mix  well 

(f)  5  c.c.  plus  5  c.c.  water  and  mix  well. 

(g)  Now  determine  how  long  it  takes  for  1.0  c.c.  6f  (c),  (e)  and  (f) 
to  curdle  10  c.c.  of  milk  at  40°  C,  What  law  does  calves'  rennet  fol- 
low heref 

86.  Calcium  salts  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  milk,  but 
not  for  the  action  of  the  rennin  on  casein, — Prepare  large  test-tubes  as 
follows : 


Tube 


b 

c 


Mi]k 


10  c.c. 


Other  addition 


2c.c.  2%   (NHJ^C^O^  Sol. 

4  c.c.  H^O 

2  c.c.  5%  CaCI^  Sol  -I-  2  c.c.2%  (NH^)^C^O^  Sol 


"Warm  to  40'  C.  and  keep  in  a  bath  at  40"  C.  To  each  tube  now  add 
sufficient  of  solution  (c),  experiment  84  above,  to  cause  the  contents  of 
the  tube  (b)  to  curdle  in  7-12  minutes.  As  soon  as  (a)  has  stood  with 
the  enzyme  solution  the  length  of  time  it  required  (b)  to  curdle,  at  once 
add  2  c.c.  2  per  cent.  CaCla  solution  to  (a),  mix  well  and  note  what 
happens  after  Mt  to  2  minutes.    Explain. 

87.  The  calf's  stomach  extract  has  a  weak  peptic  action,  but  a 
strong  rennin  action ;  the  conditions  are  reversed  in  the  pig*s  stomach. 
— Prepare  50  c.c.  1  per  cent,  water  extract  of  dried  calves*  rennets  and 
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50  c.c.  1  per  cent,  extract  of  dried  hogs'  stomach  mucosa.  Allow  ctdi 
to  digest  for  15  minutes,  tlien  filter  and  measure  off  accurately  (witJbafl 
ccntaminatiiig  one  solution  witli  the  other)  into  dry  vessels  two  10  tf.  | 
portions  of  each.  To  each  10  c.c;  portion  now  add  2  c.c.  N  HCl.  Aflrr 
standing  1  to  5  minutes,  add  carefully  2  c.c,  N  Na^jCOj  to  one  tube  fron 
each  set  and,  after  mixing  each  well,  comi^are  these  as  to  curdling  actifiB, 
on  milk.  I 

After  5  to  30  minutes  add  to  the  other  10  e.c,    portions  of  tfdd 
solutions  10  c.c.  distilled  water,  mix  each  well,  warm   to   40*  C.  and 
add  the  same  amount  of  well- washed  fibrin  to  each.     Digest  at  40*  C 
and  note  from  time  to  time  the  relative  rates  at  which  the  fibrin  is  I 
dissolved. 

The  acidity  of  gastric  juice, — Natural  gastric  juice  is  obtained  eiiber 
from  fistulas  or  clinically  by  eating  a  test  breakfast   of   a  roll  and  a  I 
glass  of  water,  or  weak  tea,  and  45  minutes  later  emptying  the  stonueBi 
by  means  of  a  stomacli  tube.    As  this  is  not  a  veiy  agreeable  procedure,  | 
skill  in  testing  the  contents  had  best  be  obtained  by  examining  the  aiti' 
ficial  gastric  mixture  provided  by  the  instructor  and  which  contains  the 
ingredients  wliicli  one  usually  finds  in  such  stomach  contents.     The  mort 
important  part  of  the  examination  is  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  present,  since  the  pepsin  usually  goes  parallel  witi  j 
the  acid,  and  the  &cid  is  of  considerable  significance,  being  generaH; 
much  reduced  in  cancers  and  some  other  digestive  troubles  and  increased 
at  other  times,  particularly  in  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer. 

The  total  acidity  of  the  juice  may  be  due: 

1.  To  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  To  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteins. 

3.  To  acid  salts  such  as  acid  phosphate, 

4.  To  organic  acids  such  as  acetic,  lactic,  butyric,  etc.,  which  haw 
been  formed  by  fermentative  decomposition  of  the  foods.  These  last  ar? 
generally  not  found  if  the  HCl  is  normal  or  hyperuormal ;  for  the  pres-  i 
ence  of  the  acid  keeps  down  the  development  of  the  bacteria  and  mouldi. 
In  the  absence  of  HCl  the  acidity  due  to  these  other  acids  may  be 
marked.  The  sum  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  gives  the  total  acidity  of  the  juice. 
The  sura  of  1  and  2  makes  the  part  of  the  acid  which  is  normal  and 
physiologically  active. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  total  acidity,  and  the  presence  and 
amount  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  combined  acid.  Read 
pages  366-374. 

*  88.  Total  acidity.— Titrate  10  c.c.  of  the  unfiltered  gastric  eon- 
tents  with  N/10  NaOH,  using  phenol phthalein  as  an  indicator,  TIi<^ 
total  acidity  is  often  expressed  as  grams  of  HCl  in  100  c.e.  of  juice.  To 
get  this  number  multiply  the  number  of  c.c,  of  NaOH  required  to  neu- 
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tralize  the  juice  with  the  factor  0,0365,  since  each  c.c.  of  N/10  HCl  would 
contain  this  number  of  grams  of  the  acid.  The  acidity  is  sometimes 
expressed  as  c*c.  of  N/10  NaOH  required  for  neutralizing  100  c.c.  of 
juice.  Why  is  phenol phthalein  chosen  as  the  indicator  for  total  acidity  t 
It  is  advisable  not  to  filter  the  juice,  although  the  particles  in  suspensioji 
in  the  juice  may  make  a  considerable  part  of  its  volume,  since  on  filter- 
ing a  slight  loss  occurs  in  the  acid  attached  to  the  substances  in 
suspension. 

*  89.  Free  HC!.^ — The  estimation  and  detection  of  free  HCl  ia 
made  by  means  of  the  Giimherg  test  as  follows  (see  page  367  for  the 
composition  of  the  reagent) :  One  drop  of  the  reagent  is  placed  on  a 
white  porcelain  plate  or  evaporating  dish  and  dried  very  cautiously  over 
a  free  flame  or  better  on  a  water  bath.  It  must  not  be  heated  too  high. 
Then  add  one  drop  of  the  filtered  juice  to  the  clear  yellow  spot  left 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  indicator  and  warm  again  carefully.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the  free  state,  a  purplish  red  color 
develops  on  heating.  If  the  spot  is  heated  too  much^  it  will  be  brown. 
On  diluting  the  gastric  juice  and  repeating  the  test,  a  limit  will  be 
found  when  the  reaction  is  just  perceptibly  positive.  At  this  dilution 
the  juice  contains  about  N/2,500  HCL 

a.  Confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  test  for  free  HCl  by  repeating  it, 
using  N/300  and  N/2,000  HCl ;  with  a  mixture  of  N/30  acetic  acid  in 
which  a  little  NaCl  has  been  dissolved;  and  with  N/10  lactic  acid, 
Which  are  positive  T 

b.  To  show  that  the  presence  of  proteins  reduces  the  amount  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  10  c.c.  N/30  HCl  10  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  Witte's  peptone.  Mix.  Determine  by  the  Gunzberg  reagent 
what  the  amount  of  free  HCl  is  now  in  the  solution. 

c.  Titrate  5  c.c.  of  the  mixture  from  b  with  N/10  NaOH,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  Has  the  total  acidity  been  reduced  by 
the  addition  of  the  peptone? 

d-  Titrate  another  10  c.c,  with  N/10  NaOH,  using  di-methyl-amino 
azobenzene  as  an  indicator  (Tapfer's  test).  How  do  these  figures  com- 
pare with  the  total  acidity  and  with  the  acidity  as  determined  by 
GiinzbergT 

e.  In  place  of  determining  the  free  HCl  by  the  dilution  of  the 
gastric  juice»  it  can  also  be  determined  by  titrating  by  the  addition  of 
N/10  NaOH  and  determining  the  end  point  at  which  the  free  HCl  is 
neutralized  by  testing  from  time  to  time  1  drop  of  the  liquid  by  the 
Gfinzherg  method.  This  method  is  perhaps  more  tedious  than  the  dilu- 
tion method. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  Giinzberg,  the  total  acidity,  and  the  Topfer 
titration  are  all  that  are  required.    By  consulting  the  tables  on  page  368 
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it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  Topfer  titration,  i.e.,  the  dimethyl -amino  uo 
benzene,  shows  an  amount  of  acid  between  the  free  and  the  total  acidity. 
It  gives  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  amount  of  free  HCL  It  is  not 
aiTected  by  organic  acids,  except  when  they  are  present  in  high  concen- 
tration. The  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  at  which  it  changes  color  J 
may  be  seen  in  table,  page  371,  to  be  N/ICP^ — N/10^  It  requires  a  httle  ■ 
higher  concentration  than  congo  red, 

*  go.  Free  HCl  by  Boas  reagent  Tropaeolin  OO. — The  determina- 
tion of  the  free  HCl  by  Boas  reagent  gives  the  same  results  as  Giinzberg, 
but  the  latter  is  sharper.  The  Boas  reagent  has  no  points  of  superi- 
ority, except  that  it  holds  better.  Some  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
tropa?olin  00  in  94  per  cent,  alcohol  are  placed  on  a  porcelain  plate 
and  dried  at  40°  C.  To  the  dried  spot  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
id  added  and  again  dried  at  40"  C.  Id  the  presence  of  as  much  as  0.006 
per  cent.  HCl  a  violet  spot  is  left  when  the  liquid  evaporates, 

a.     Control  this  test  with  dilute  HCl,  lactic  acid,  etc. 

The  fitudciit  should  read  the  action  of  indicators  in  one  of  the  fotlowiog: 
Stieglitz's  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1;  Jones'  Elements  of  Physical  ChemUtfy; 
Smith's  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry.  OtJier  references  on  the  use  of  indJ- 
catara  are:  Abderhalden*8  flandbuch  dcr  Bioclfem.  Arleiismetkoden,  Vol.  I,  p.  534; 
Vof.  Ill,  p.  1337;  and  Vol.  V,  pp.  500  ami  1005. 

91.  Hayem  and  Winter  method  for  the  determination  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,^ — This  method  requires  the  facilities  of  a  chemical  labora- 
tory.   It  is  based  on  the  deterininatiou  of  chlorine.     Three  portions  of 
5  c.c.  each  of  stomach  contents  are  placed  in  three  crucibles,  a,  b  and  a 
To  (a)  is  added  an  excess  of  sodium  t-arbonate  and  all  three  are  dried 
on  the  water  bath  and  then  in  an  oven  at  100"  until  completely  dry. 
The  crucible  (a)  is  then  ashed  over  a  free  flame,  very  lightly,  and  the 
ash  extracted  with   water.     The   chlorine  is  then  determined   in   the 
water  by  silver  nitrate  titration.    This  gives  the  total  chlorine,  both  acid, 
free  and  combined,  and  sodium  chloride.     The  second  erueible   (b)  as 
soon  as  completely  dry  has  Na.COa  added  and  ashed  and  the  chloriod 
is  determined  as  in  (a).    By  heating  on  the  water  bath  and  at  100* 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  off.    The  difference  between  (a) 
and  (b)  gives,  then,  the  free  hydrochloric  acid.    The  third  crucible  (c) 
is  ashed  directly  without  the  addition  of  the  carbonate.     By  this  only 
the  chlorine  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  left.    The  difference  between  (b) 
and  (c)  gives,  then,  the  combined  HCl.    This  method,  however,  is  onlj 
approximate,  since  in  the  ashing  some  acid  phosphate  is  formed  which 
will  expel  some  of  the  chlorine  from  the  sodium  chloride.     Moreover, 
in  the  drying  some  of  the  combined  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  and 
goes  off. 

92.  Lactic-acid  detection. — By  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  in 
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the  stomach,  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  low,  a  considerable  degree 
of  acidity  may  be  formed,  due  to  lactic  or  other  organic  acids.  It  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  examine  the  contents  for  lactic  acid.  The  lactic 
acid  may  be  detected  either  by  the  decolorization  of  phcnol-ferric- 
cliloride  solution  (Uffelmann'a  reaction)  or  by  Hopkins'  method-  The 
latter  is  the  better. 

(I.  By  Vffelmann^s  reaction.  The  reagent  is  made  by  taking  10  c.c. 
of  i  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  1 
drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  ferric-chloride  sohition.  This  solution  has  a  deep 
violet  color,  due  probably  to  the  partial  reduction  of  the  iron.  The 
addition  to  tliis  solution  of  a  solution  of  lactic  acid,  even  very  dilute  (1 
part  in  10,000).  causes  tlie  color  to  change  to  a  yellow.  To  3  c.c.  por- 
tions in  test  tubes  add  respectively  1  drop  of  N/10  and  N/100  lactic 
acid  and  N/10  and  N/100  HCh  Note  yellow  color  with  lactic.  The  re- 
action  is  not  specific  for  lactic  acid,  but  it  is  not  given  by  dilute  IICl. 
Now  see  if  the  filtered  gastric  contents  discharge  the  color  from  Uifel- 
mann.  It  is  better  to  shake  out  the  contents  with  ether,  in  which  the  lactic 
acid  is  soluble,  evaporate  the  ether  on  the  steam  bath  in  a  beaker,  dissolve 
the  syrup,  if  any,  which  is  left  in  a  little  water  and  repeat  the  test  with 
this.  Keep  a  portion  of  the  ether  extract  for  testing  by  Hopkina' 
method,  which  is  as  follows: 

•  b.  Hopkms'  method  of  defecting  lactic  acid.  This  depends  on  the 
cherry- red  color  developed  by  thiophene. 

Into  a  clean,  dry  test-tube  place  3  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  lactic  acid  in  alcohol,  add  5  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
3  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  CuSOi,  Mix  and  place  in  a  beaker 
of  boiling  water  and  heat  f«*r  5  minutes.  Cool  under  the  tap  and  add 
2  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  thiophene  and  shake.  Beplaee 
the  tube  in  boiling  water.    A  cherry-red  color  develops. 

c.  Repeat  by  using  in  place  of  the  lactic  acid  that  recovered  from 
tbe  gastric  contents  by  ether.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  method  either 
is  specific  for  lactic  acid,  but  it  is  the  only  substance  in  gastric  contents 
which  gives  the  reaction. 


INTESTINAL  DIGESTION. 

A.  Digestive  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juice. — The  three  juicea, 
bile,  pancreatic  and  duodenal,  are  mixed  with  the  chyme  and  digestion 
is  the  result  of  the  mixture.  The  different  juices  will  here  be  studied 
separately.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  provide  large  classes  with  sufficient 
pancreatic  juice  for  experimental  work,  it  is  necessary  to  use  extracts 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenal  mucosa.  These  act,  on  the  whole,  like 
the  secretions,  since  the  active  principles  or  enzymes  are  stored  In  the 
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glands  and  may  be  extracted.  In  some  particulars,  however,  the  action* 
may  not  be  strictly  comparable,  since  by  extraction  substances  may  be 
obtained  which  are  not  normally  secreted.  Pancreatic  juice  digots 
starches  and  dcxtrins,  proteins  and  fats. 

*  93.  Annylolytic  activity  of  pancreatic  extracts. — Qaalitatite 
detection.  Prepare  some  1  per  cent,  starch  paste  as  in  experiment  (l). 
Get  from  the  storeroom  about  10  grams  of  fresh  pig's  pancreas  which 
has  been  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  fat  and  been  finely  hashed  in  1 
meat  chopper.  Add  40  c.c.  of  35  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol  and  grind  and 
mix  well  in  a  mortar.  Both  the  lipolytic  and  the  amylolytic  enzymes  are 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  Filter  off  the  extract.  Test  its  redac* 
ing  action  on  Fchling's  solution.    It  should  be  negative. 

To  5  c.c.  starch  paste  in  a  test-tube  add  1  c.c.  of  the  extract  and 
mix.  Observe  the  very  rapid  clearing  of  the  starch  due  to  the  formation 
of  soluble  starch.  Place  in  beaker  of  water  heated  to  40"  C.  At  the  end 
of  1  minute  of  action  remove  a  drop  to  a  drop  of  dilute  T.KI  sohitiou 
and  test  for  starch.  Remove  also  2  c.c.  and  see  if  reduction  of  Fehling's 
solution  occurs.  After  10  minutes  repeat  both  tests.  The  pancreatie 
extract  contains  an  active  principle,  amylopsin,  probably  a  mixture  of 
enzymes,  which  converts  starch  to  dextrins  and  maltose.  It  differs  from 
the  action  of  ptyalin  in  that  the  preliminary  transformation  of  the 
starch  to  dextrins  goes  relatively  more  rapidly  than,  and  the  formation 
of  maltose  slower  than,  the  salivary. 

*  94.  Proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreas. — The  proteolysis  caused 
by  extract  of  the  pancreas  differs  from  that  produced  by  pepsin  ia 
that  there  are  set  free  amino-acids  and  tri-  and  di-peptides.  The  amcnmt 
of  albumoses  formed  is  relatively  very  little.  One  of  the  amiuo-adds 
thus  set  free  is  tryptophane,  so  that  the  pancreatic  digest  forms  free 
tryptophane,  and  by  this  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  digest  of 
the  stomach.  To  show  this  add  to  20  grams  of  hashed,  fresh  pig's 
pancreas  100  c.c.  of  1  per  cent.  NaHCOg  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  a  fr^sh 
10  per  cent,  aqueous  extract  of  duodenal  mucosa,  add  toluene,  shake 
well  and  allow  to  digest  24  hours  at  4D"  C,  At  the  end  of  that  time 
filter  off  a  little  of  the  extract;  make  in  a  portion  of  it  a  biuret  test; 
in  another  portion  test  for  free  trj^ptophane  in  the  following  way: 
Acidify  about  5  c.c.  of  the  filtered  extract  with  acetic  acid  and  add  to 
it,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  bromine  in  water  (No.  17).  A  violet 
and  pink  color  develops  in  the  presence  of  free  tryptophane.  When  tie 
maximum  color  is  developed  add  2-3  c.c.  aniyl  alcohol  and  shake.  The 
color  dissolves  in  the  amyl  alcohol. 

Permit  the  rest  of  the  digestion  mixture  to  digest  and  test  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  biuret  test.  After  a  few  days  this  will  he  almost 
gone.     When  this  is  faint  remove  from  the  thermostat.     Observe  any 
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Iwhite  deposits  (tyrosine  or  leucine)  and  examine  under  the  microscope 
to  see  if  they  are  crystalline.  Test  some  of  the  white  matter  by  the 
tyrosine  test  Heat  the  remainder  of  tlie  digestion  mixture,  filter  while 
I  hot  and  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  to  a  small  bulk,  20  c,c,  A  crystal- 
line crust  and  deposit  will  form  if  the  digestion  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged.  Identify  tyrosine  and  leucine  in  the  crust.  Tyrosine  crys- 
tallizes in  balls  of  ncedle-shapctl  crystals,-  leucine  in  solid  conglomerates 
'having  a  radiate  structure. 

*  95.     Lipolytic  activity. — ^Take  2  e.c.  of  olive  oil,  3  c.c.  of  water 

in  a  test-tube.    Shake  thoroughly.    Then  add  1  drop  of  litmus  solution. 

The  reaction  will  probably  be  slightly  acid.     If  it  is,  add  now  from  a 

pipette  or  burette  enough  N/10  NaOH  just  to  make  the  reaction  of 

the  litmus  blue.   Now  add  to  this  tube  1  ex.  of  the  dilute  alcoholic  extract 

of  the  pancreas  just  prepared,  shake  well  again  and  place  in  the  beaker 

of  water  at  40^  C.     Shake  from  time  to  time.     Observe  if  the  litmus 

[changes  to  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  splitting  of  the  fats  by  the 

'lipase,    and   also   observe   if   on   shaking   the   emulsion   becomes  more 

'permanent,  the  fat  not  separating  as  at  first.    If  the  litmus  becomes 

[red,  make  it  blue  again  by  the  addition  of  a  little  NaOH  and  place 

'in  the  bath  again.    Write  the  reaction  for  the  splitting  of  the  neutrah 

fat  by  lipase. 

96,  The  activity  of  both  amylase  and  lipase  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  salts. — To  show  this  take  the  remnant  of  the  alcoholic  extract 

I  of  the  pancreas^  place  it  in  a  small  dialyzing,  parchment  tube  and  dialyze 
I  against  running  water  for  24  hours.  Then  remove  the  contents  of  the 

tube  to  a  beaker  and  test  the  activity  on  starch  paste  and  on  neutral 
I  fat  suspended  in  distilled  water.  Make  the  tests  just  as  in  experiments 
1 93  and  95,  but  neutralize  the  olive  oil  separately  by  shaking  it  with 
'a  little  sodium  hydrate,  dilute  and  removing  2  c,c.  of  the  neutral  oil 
[  to  a  tube  of  distilled  water.    Repeat  the  experiment,  having  added  a 

drop  of  CaCL  solution  to  each  tube.    The  activity  should  have  disap- 

peared  on  dialysis  and  return  on  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  such  as 

CaCl,  (No.  IB). 

97,  The   Roberts    method  for  amylase  determination. — Prepare 
100  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  starch  paste  as  per  directions  previously  given, 

1  Take  10  c.c.  of  this  paste  and  add  90  c.c.  boiling  hot  water.    Cool  to 
I40'  C.  and  set  aside  in  the  water  hath  kept  at  40*  C.    Now  at  a  noted 
'  time  add  1  c.c.  of  the  enzyme  solution  and  mix  well  by  stirring.    After 
L  acting  for  3  minutes  remove  1  c.c,  of  the  mixture  and  add  thereto  1 
[c.c.  of  the  following  iodine  solution  (dilute  0.5  c.c.  of  the  N/10  lodin*? 
solution  on  the  side  shelf  with  100  c.c.  distilled  water).    Note  the  time 
when,  on  mixing  the  solutions  as  indicated,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  solu- 
tion remains.     Repeat  the  digestion  tests  on  100  c.c.  portions  of  the 
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diluted  starch  paste  with  varying  quantities  of  the  amylase  soliititt 
until  the  achromic  point  is  reached  in  4  to  6  minutes  after  addition  ^ 
tlie  enzyjue  solution.  The  activity  is  then  calculated  by  the  formnk 
D=10/VX5/n  where  V— volume  of  enzyme  solution  and  n=time  in 
minutes  required  to  reach  the  achromic  point.  D  then  is  the  naiiibef 
of  c.c.  1  per  cent,  starch  paste  Jiydrolyiied  to  the  end  point  here  takm 
in  5  minutes,  by  1  c.c.  of  the  enzyme  solution. 

Determine  the  relative  activities  of  two  substances  or  solutions  by  tk 
above  method. 

98.  Effect  of  hydrogen  ion  on  pancreatic  amylase  action. — Prt" 
pare  an  extract  by  grinding  2.5  to  5  grams  fresh  hog  pancreas  witi  1 
small  amount  of  sand  and  gradually  add  thereto  100  c.c.  distilled  waUr. 
Strain  through  cheese  cloth. 

Note   the   reaction  of  this  solution   toward  litmus,    methyl  oraoft' 
and  dimethylamidoazobenzene.     To  a  15  c.c.  portion  thereof  add  cm 
drop  of  the  dimethylamidoazobenzene,  mix  well  and  then  add  just  enough 
of  a  N/20  HCl  solution  to  render  the  solution  faintly  pink.     Mcasurt  iki 
amount  of  N/20  HCl  added  hy  means  of  a  burette.    Now  prep&.re  anoiBC 
15  c.c.  portion  in  the  same  way  with  the  added  indicator,  but  insttidj 
of  adding  the  N/20  HCl  add  a  volume  of  distilled  water  equal  to  tk\ 
volume  of  acid  added  above.     Mix  each  solution  well   and   determiwl 
their  relative  activities  by  the  Roberts    method  above.     Tabulate  TonrJ 
results.  I 

99.  Effect  of  hydroxyl  ion  on  pancreatic  amylase  action. — Ta  Wl 
c.c.  of  the  5  per  cent,  pancreas  solution  add  just  enough  N/10  NajCOil 
to  render  it  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  To  two  other  10  c.c.  portion  1 
add  an  additional  amount  of  a  NaoCO;!  solution  to  make  the  concentT?  I 
tion  of  additional  NaCOg  0.01  per  cent,  and  0.05  per  cent,  respectivdjl 
(for  20  c.e.  volume).  Dilute  each  solution  to  20  c.c.  and  comparejjj 
three  solutions  with  the  original  0.50  per  cent,  pancreatin  soldl^f 
(diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water)  for  amylase  by  the  BoberisI 
method.  I 

100.  Protection  of  pancreatic  amylase  by  carbohydrates.— P^^  I 
pare  an  extract  by  grinding  5  grams  fresh  hog  pancreas  with  a  awfl  I 
amount  of  sand  and  gradually  adding  100  c.c.  water.  Strain  through  I 
cheese  cloth.  I 

From  the  undiluted  pancreatic  extract  above  prepare  the  foDowii^l 

solutions :  I 

(a)  5  c.c.  extract  plus  10  c.c.  Hfi  -f-  toluene.  I 

|b)5c.c.      "  "     10  CO.  50%  glucose  flolution -}- toluene.  I 

(c)  5o.c.      "  "     10  c.c.  50%  saccharose  solution -J- toluene.  I 

Shake  the  contents  of  each  tube  well,  then  allow  the  toluene  lajerU  J 
separate  and  at  once  compare  the  activities  of  the  aqueous  soluti^| 
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by  the  Roberts  method*  using  5  c.e.  thereof  for  10  c.c.  starch  paste. 

Set  the  remainder  of  the  solutions  aside  at  35-40'  C.  for  24  hours 
and  test  again  in  the  same  way.  Which  is  now  the  stronger! 
Explain. 

*  loi.  Enterokinase  and  trypsinogen. — Principle,  The  object  of 
this  experinient  is  to  show  that  a  mixture  of  the  extract  of  tiie  intestinal 
mucosa  and  the  extract  of  the  pancreas  digests  proteins  very  much 
faster  than  either  alone.  This  fact  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  is 
in  the  intestinal  secretion  a  heat-sensitive  substance,  which  has  been 
named  enterokinase,  whicli  has  the  function  of  activating  the  inactive 
proferment  of  the  pancreas  so  that  it  will  digest  proteins.  The  inactive 
proferment  is  called  trypsinogen. 

Experiment,  Prepare  50  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  water  extract  of  dried 
fat-free  liog  pancreas  and  also  25  e.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  water  extract  of 
dried,  fat-free  hog  duodenal  mucosa. 

Instead  of  the  above,  one  may  prepare  10  per  cent,  water  extracts  of 
the  fresh  tissues  as  directed  under  amylase  above. 

Now  prepare  the  following  mixtures  in  large  test-tubes. 


Tube 


b 

e 
d 

e 


Pancreri* 

Infe-tlnnl 

extract     1 

1-111*5X1 

10  c.c. 

0 

10  c.c. 

0  c.c. 

0 

5  c.c. 

10  C.C. 

5  c.c. 

5  c.c. 

10  c.c. 

(toiled) 

Witer 


5  C.C. 
0 

10  c.c. 
0 


Treatment 


-leep  at  40'  C  for  20  roin. 


(Heat  in  boiling  water  for 
5  min.,  cool  to  40*  C  and 
keep  at  40"  for  20  min. 

Keep  at  40^  C  for  20  mm. 


To  each  tube  now  add  5  c.c.  10  per  cent  NajjCOj  solution  and  mix 

well  immediately  after  the  addition.  Now  add  to  each  tube  the  same 
amount (  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut)  of  well-washed  fibriu.  Agitate 
well  and  digest  at  40"  C.  Note  the  changes  in  2  to  40  minutes.  Tube  b 
should  digest  very  much  faster  than  the  others. 

*  102.  Determination  of  the  optimum  alkalinity  for  tryptic  diges- 
tion.— Principle,  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine  whether 
trypsin  digests  better  in  an  acid  or  alkaline  medium,  and  what  tho 
optimum  concentration  of  alkali  or  acid  is. 

Experiment, 

a.  The  opHmum  Na:CO.^  concentraiion  for  irypsin  action.  Prepare 
100  c.c.  of  an  activated  trj-psin  solution.  Take  5  c.c.  samples  and  add 
thereto  14,5;  14.0;  13.5;  13.0;  12.5;  12.0  and  11.5  c.c.  water,  and  0.5; 
1.0;  1,5;  2.0;  2.5;  3.0  and  3.5  c.e.  NNaXO,  solution  respectively.  Add 
the  water  first.  Shake  well  immediately  after  each  addition  and  add 
to  each  a  piece  of  well-washed  fibrin  about  the  volume  of  a  hazel-nut 
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Digest  at  3540"  C.    Calculate  the  concentration  in  NayCO^  in  each  em 
above  and  note  the  optimum  concentration  for  trypsin  action. 

b.  Effect  of  hydrogen  ions  on  trypsin  action.  In  the  same  way  u 
above  determine  the  effect  of  adding  to  15  ex,  of  the  activated  trypsin 
solution  14.9;  14.8;  14.7;  14.6  and  14.5  c.c,  water,  and  0.1;  0,2;  0.3; 
0.4  and  0.5  N/10  HCl  respectively. 

103.  Protective  action  o£  hydrolyzed  protein  on  trjrpsin. — Quep 
tion:  Does  trypsin  unite  with  proteins  when  it  is  acting  on  them?  To 
solve  this  we  look  to  see  if  the  presence  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  prodactt 
makes  the  enzyme  more  stable.  The  experiment  is  obviously  far  from 
being  conclusive.  At  the  best  it  is  but  an  indication.  OH  ions  should 
be  the  same  concentration  in  each  tube. 

Experiment,  Prepare  50  c.c.  of  activated  trypsin  solution,  take  tura 
10  c.e.  portions  and  add  0.4  c.c.  NNa.CO.,  sokition  to  each.  Next  dilute 
one  by  adding  10  c.c.  water  and  to  the  other  add  10  e.e.  Witte's  peptone 
solution,  also  add  a  few  drops  toluene  to  each  and  mix  well.  Now  teit 
each  qualitatively  as  in  previous  experiment,  but  set  aside  about  one-half 
of  the  enzyme  mixture  at  35-40'*  CI  for  12-24  hours.  Then  again  test  in 
the  same  way  for  tryptic  activity.    Discuss  j^our  results. 

*  104.  Steapsin  is  destroyed  by  heat  and  its  activity  is  greater  in 
the  presence  of  bile. — Prepare  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  water  extract  of 
fresh  hog  pancreas  by  grinding  in  a  mortar  with  sand  and  gradually  add- 
ing the  water.  Saturate  with  toluene  and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  After 
standing  for  24  hours,  strain  through  cheese  cloth  and  make  the  follow- 
ing  tests,  adding  one  drop  toluene  to  each  tube  and  digesting  at  3740' 
for  24  hours.  Use  large  test4ubes  all  of  the  same  diameter.  After  th« 
digestion  shake  in  ice  water,  add  a  drop  of  phenol phthalein  and  titrate 
with  N/20  NaOH  until  a  permanent  pink  remains.  Shake  well  wkiit 
titrating.    Why  shake  well  f 


Tiibe 

Olive  on 

Water 

Other  addition 

EnzytdfHUalifli 

a    , 

0.5 
0.5 
0 
0 
0.5 
0.5 

°if 

0 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
9.6 
8.5 
3.5 
8,5 
3.5 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
1  c.c.  bile 
1     **      '* 
1     «     *' 

1       tt        u 

5cc 

••     boilid 
^  c  c 

b   

c 

d 

e 

*•     boiled 
0 

f    

0 

g  :::;:::::::::: 

0 

i    

5  C-C 

Record  for  each  tube  the  amount  of  NaOH  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
fatty  acid  set  free  by  the  action  of  lipase. 

105.    Following  the  course  of  a  protein  digestion  by  trypsin  by 
formol  titration  (Sorensen  method) .^ — Object:  This  experiment  illus- 
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trates  a  very  injportant  metliod,  that  of  formol  titration  of  ammo-acids 
(see  page  363),  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  proof  tbat  in  the  course 
of  a  proteolytic  hydrolysis  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  tlic  number  of 
free  amino  groups. 

Experiment.  The  Suremen  method  depends  on  the  amino-acids  hav- 
ing their  basic  character  destroyed  b^^  the  formaldehyde  and  thus  bring* 
[ing  about  a  greater  ionization  into  11+  and  RCHN  ( iCH.)  C00-.  Con- 
sequently the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  amino-acids  produced  by 
tlie  hydrolysis  of  the  protein  the  greater  the  acidity,  and  thus  from  a 
measure  of  the  increased  acidity  we  have  a  measure  of  the  degree  of 
hydrolysis. 

Prepare  40  c,c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  extract  of  fresh  hog  pancreas.  Also 
prepare  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  extract  of  duodenal  mucosa  and  mix 
the  two. 

Take  10  c.c.  of  the  above  and  add  to  100  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  casein 
solution  in  0.5  per  cent.  Na^.COa  solution.  Immediately  after  mixing 
remove  25  c.e.  by  means  of  a  pipette,  then  add  10  c.c.  neutralized  forma- 
lin (a  40  per  cent,  forraaidehyde  solution  rendered  neutral  toward 
phenolphthalein  by  adding  N  NaOH),  and  set  aside  the  remaining  solution 
at  35-40*  C.  Titrate  the  25  c.c.  sample  by  N/10  NaOH  or  HCl,  as  the 
case  may  be,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  At  the  end  of  Vi,  IV2 
hours  and  24  hours  remove  25  c.c.  samples  and  titrate  these  in  the  same 
way.  Explain  your  results  and  write  the  reactions  involved  in  the  titra- 
tion.   Why  not  use  congo  red  as  indicator  here! 

106.  Invertin  in  intestinal  mucosa. — Prepare  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  water  extract  of  fresh  intestinal  mucosa  in  the  same  way  as  directed 
for  pancreatic  amylase  above.  Detect  invertin  in  this  solution  by  seeing  if 
an  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  cane  sogar  to  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  and  with 
the  addition  of  one  drop  of  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  will  give  rise  to 
glucose. 

107.  Erepsin  in  duodenal  mucosa.^ — To  10  c.c,  of  the  above  extract 
add  in  a  flask  50  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  peptone  solution,  add  1  c.c.  toluene 
and  shake.  Prepare  another  mixture  in  the  same  way,  but  boil  the  intes- 
tinal extract  first.  This  will  be  the  control.  At  once  remove  exactly  10 
c.c.  from  each  flask,  add  phenolphthalein  and  titrate  with  N/10  H.jSO^ 
or  N/10  NaOH  to  the  neutral  point.  Now  add  formalin  as  in  experiment 
105  and  titrate  the  acidity  which  develops.  Keep  a  record  of  your 
results.  Place  both  flasks  in  the  incubator  at  37"  and  remove  10  c.c. 
portions  and  titrate  this  same  way  after  a  period  of  digestion  of  3  hours, 
24  hours  and  48  hours.  If  erepsin  is  present,  there  should  be  a  diges- 
tion of  the  peptone  with  the  setting  free  of  amino-acids  and  dipeptidea, 
and  these  will  be  detected  by  the  acidity  which  develops  when  formalin 
is  added. 
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TEE  BILE. 

The  bile  has  very  little  digestive  action,  its  maio  function  bein? 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  pancreatic  and  duoUenal  juices  and  to  2^1 
in  absorption,  particularly  of  the  fats.  It  is  also  an  excretory  nl 
stance.  The  constituents  which  are  important  in  digestion  and  aboarp 
tion  are  the  bile  salts,  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate,  and  tl» 
alkali,  sodium  carbonate*  Its  pigments  make  it  very  striking.  Si 
far  as  known  these  are  excretions  and  have  no  function.  The  bile  m 
tains  also  some  phosphatide  and  cholesterol. 

*  108.     The   physical   properties  of  bile, — Obtain    25   c.c.  01 
(Note^This  is  best  kept  and  transported  in  the  ligated  gall  bladdenl] 
Note  the  specific  gravity,  the  viscidity,  slimy  character,  the  taste, 
and  color.    Test  its  reaction  to  litmus  paper  and  to  phenol phtlialeiiL 

109.    Powers  of  solutlon.^ — To  5  c.c.  of  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  OJ 
ex*  of  oleic  acid  and  shake.     The  oleic  acid  partially  dissolves  and 
held  in  solution  in  the  bile, 

no.    To  5  C£>,  of  fresh  bile  in  a  test-tijje  add  a  little  dry,  powder 
cholesterol,  about  the  amount  on  the  point  of  a  knife.     Warm  for 
minutes  at  38*.    The  cholesterol  dissolves.    Bile  is  the  only  body^ 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  cholesterol, 

*Tii.  Heactions  by  which  its  pigments  can  be  detected.— Tktl 
bile  pigments  have  the  property  when  oxidized  of  passing  through  1] 
series  of  brightly  colored  compounds,  finally  becoming"  yellow, 
final  yellow  color  is  called  eholetelin.  Bilicyanin,  a  blue  color,  tail 
bilifuscin  are  intermediate  oxidation  products.  The  two  principal  pig- 
ments of  the  bile  are  biliverdin,  C33H3*tN40(,(  T),  and  bilirah^l 
CaaHasN^OyX !).    Bilirubin  by  oxidation  is  converted  into  biliverdin. 

*  ii2»     Gmelin*s  test  for  bile  pigments. — This  test  may  be  tried  is 
various  ways.     It  depends  on  tlie  oxidation  of  the  pigments  by 
trated  fuming  nitric  acid:  i.e.,  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous 

a.  Place  a  thin  layer  of  bile  on  a  porcelain  dish  and  place  oil' 
drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid.    The  drop  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
of  various  colors,  blue,  pink,  orange,  etc. 

b.  Place  3  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube  and  carefulif 
place  above  it  a  layer  of  bile.  On  agitating  very  gently  a  series  of  cd* 
ors  develops  at  the  zone  of  contact.  Repeat  this  test,  diluting  the  Hi 
many  times  with  water. 

*  113,  Huppert-Colc  test  for  bilirubin. — To  about  50  cc*  of  dilutiJ 
bile  add  an  excess  of  baryta  water  or  milk  of  lime.  The  bilirubin  is  pw- 
cipitated  as  an  insoluble  barium  or  calcium  compound.  It  cobw*- 
Allow  to  settle.  Remove  most  of  the  supernatant  liquid  with  a  pip<?ttc 
transfer  the  remainder  to  a  small  filter     Bemove  the  precipitate  fn* 
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■he  filter;  place  it  in  a  test-tube;  add  about  5  c,c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
5  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  2  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
if  potassium  chlorate  and  boil  for  a  minute.  After  the  settling  of  the 
jrecipitatc  of  calcium  or  barium  sulphate,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be 
in  emerald  or  blue -green. 

114,  Harnmarsten*s  reaction  for  bilirubin. — Take  one  volume  of 
he  acid  mi.xture  (see  below)  and  add  to  it  4  volumes  alcohol.  If  a  drop 
ft  a  solution  containing  bilirubin  is  added  to  a  few  c.c.  of  this  mixture, 
f  beautiful,  permanent  green  color  at  once  develops.  By  the  addition 
►f  more  of  the  acid  mixture  to  the  green  solution  the  other  colors  of 
Jraelin's  test  to  choletelin  can  be  obtained.  The  acid  mixture  should 
>e  prepared  beforehand.  It  is  made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  nitric  acid 
jad  19  volumes  of  HCl,  each  acid  being  about  25  per  cent,  in  strength- 
is  used  when  it  has  become  yellow  by  standing.    It  will  keep  at  least 

^ear. 

BILE  SALTS.     SODIUM  SALTS  OP  QLYCOCHOLIC  AND  TAUROOHOUC  ACIDS. 

115.  Preparation  of  glycocholic  acid. — From  some  Liles  rich  in 

chocolic  acid  the  acid  will  crystallize.  Place  100  c.c,  of  ox  bile  in 
stoppered  cylinder,  add  5  c.c.  of  con.  HCl  and  12  c.c,  of  ether  and 
ke  vigorously.  Put  aside  in  a  cool  place.  In  some  cases  the  glyco- 
lie  acid  will  crystallize  out  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  If  this  does 
happen,  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium-hydrate 
ution  and  precipitate  the  glycocholic  acid  by  lead  acetate  or  ferric 
oride.  Filter.  Decompose  the  precipitate  with  a  small  amount  of 
a;  filter;  and  treat  the  solution  with  HCl  so  that  it  is  plainly  acid, 
ycocholic  acid  should  crystailize  out.  It  may  be  recrystalHzed  from 
water. 

♦  116.  Preparation  of  bile  salts.  Platner's  bile, — Mix  40  c.c.  bile 
th  enough  powdered  charcoal  to  make  a  thin  paste,  about  10  grams, 
kd  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Grind  the  residue  in  a 
krtar,  transfer  it  to  a  flask  and  extract  it  with  about  75  c.c.  of  absolute 
Msohol  by  boiling  it  on  the  water  bath  for  a  few  moments.  Cool  and 
■ter  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry  beaker.  Add  ether  to  the  alcohol 
lltil  a  permanent  cloudiness  results  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  covering 
Be  beaker  with  a  plate.  The  bile  salts  should  crystallize  out  as  long 
tedles,  or  a  thick  hard  mass.  At  times  their  crystallization  is  delayed. 
Kilter  off  and  dry  in  the  desiccator. 

I  Dissolve  in  water  a  little  of  these  salts  for  the  tests  for  bile  salts 
Biich  follow: 

I  *ii7.  Pcttenkofer*s  test  for  bile  salts. — To  5  c.c.  of  the  solution 
m  bile  salts,  or  diluted  bile,  in  a  test-tube  add  a  small  crystal  of  cane 
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sugar  and  shake  until  dissolved.  Then  holding  the  tube  mcline 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  about  5  cc,  to  run  down  beneath 
salt  solution.  In  the  presence  of  the  salts  there  develops  at  U 
of  junction  a  purple  color.  This  reaction  is  the  same  as  the  Molis 
tion,  only  in  this  case  we  use  the  bile  salts^  the  cholic  acid  par 
molecule,  as  the  chromogcnic  substance  in  place  of  ^^'-naphthc 
reaction  is  due  to  the  production  of  mcthoxy  furfural  or  furfui 
the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  union  of  this  with  the  I 
to  give  the  color. 

Koto — Tins  reaction   is  also  given  as  Raspail's  reaction    by   some 
namely^,  by  those  of  sphiiigosJne  and  lecithin. 

*  1 18,  Hay's  test  for  bile  salts, — Bile  salts  like  soaps  have  fi 
erty  of  greatly  lowering  the  surface  tension  of  water.  This  may 
as  a  very  delicate  test  for  their  presence,  althoujfh  it  is  of  con 
specific.  Prepare  two  perfectly  clean  beakers  and  fill  them  abc 
full  of  perfectly  clean,  not  greasy  or  soapy,  water.  To  one  fl 
add  a  little  of  the  bile  salt  solution.  Now  sprinkle  on  the  top 
some  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  water  is  clean,  the  sulphur  w 
on  the  top  of  one,  but  will  sink  in  the  one  to  which  the  bile  hi 
added,  owing  to  the  lowering  of  its  surface  tension. 

*  119.  Bile  salts  precipitate  proteins. — ^The  bile  salts  have  th 
erty,  common  to  many  acids,  of  forming  insoluble  precipitate 
the  proteins.  Slightly  acidify  a  filtered  solution  of  Witte's  p 
about  1  per  cent,  solution,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  bile  salt » 
or  of  diluted  bile.  A  white  precipitate  should  form.  The  bile  pr 
thus  precipitates  and  unites  with  Uie  proteins  in  the  chyme  whe 
discharged  from  the  pylorus.  ■ 

120.  Cholesterol  in  bile* — Evaporate  10  c.c.  bile  to  dryness 
water  bath.  Extract  twice  with  small  quantities  of  ether  and  eva 
the  ether  extracts  to  dryness  in  another  dish.  DO  NOT  WORK  J 
A  FLAME  WHEN  USING  ETHER.  CARRY  ON  ALL  SUCH  V 
ON  THE  STEAM  BATH.  Dissolve  the  residue  left  from  the  etbe 
tion  in  about  2  c.c.  chloroform  and  appjy  the  Salkowski  test.        ■ 

INTESTINAL  PUTREFACTION  PRODUCTS. 

The  large  intestine  contains  myriads  of  bacteria  which  act  ujK 
food  products  and  intestinal  secretions  which  have  escaped  absor 
and  produce,  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  various  products, 
of  wlxicli  are  offensive  and  Imrrafuh  Among  these  products  whicl 
to  feces  tlieir  cliaraeteristie  odor  are  indole  and  scatole.  The  m 
of  separating  these  substances  from  the  feces  is  by  distillation. 
method  and  some  of  the  properties  of  these  bodies  are  illustrated  i 
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following  experiments,  but  instead  of  using  feces  a  putrefying  protein 
solution,  blood,  or  fibrin,  or  albumose,  is  used  instead. 

*  121.  Obtain  100  c.c.  putrefied  protein  from  the  storeroom.  Distill 
off  about  50  c.c,  using  a  water-cooled  condenser.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
coagulate  and  filter  before  conducting  the  distillation* 

Acidify  the  distillate  witfi  hydrochloric  acid  and  extract  three  times 
in  a  separatory  funnel  with  20  c.c.  ether  each  time.  Allow  the  ether 
extract  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Save  also  the  acid  aqueous  layer 
for  the  work  below. 

Dissolve  the  residue  from  the  ether  extract  in  about  10  e.c.  water, 
filter  if  necessary  and  test  for  phenol  and  cresol  and  for  indole  and 
scatole.  For  the  two  former  apply  tlie  Millon  test.  To  another  portion 
add  saturated  bromine  water,  a  crystalline  precipitate  indicates  tribrom- 
phenol  and  tribrom-cresol  formation. 

Indole  gives  a  red  coloration  by  the  glyoxylic  acid  +^2804  test, 
and  a  violet  blue  with  formaldehyde  +HoS04.  Scatole  requires  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  very  weak  FeClg  solution  (or  other  oxidizing 
agent)  to  give  the  test  with  formaldehyde  +H,S04.  Apply  these  tests 
on  1  c.c.  portions  of  your  solution  above  (Dakin,  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  VoL 
IL,  1907,  p.  289). 

With  para-dimethyl-amido-benzaldehyde  indole  gives  a  red  color 
which  beeoaies  darker  red  on  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrite.  Scatole 
yields  a  blue-violet  color  before  adding  the  nitrite  and  a  deep  blue  after 
addition  thereof.  This  blue  color  may  be  extracted  by  chloroform 
(Steensma,  Zeits,  /.  pkysioL  Chem.,  Vol.  XLVII,  1906,  p.  25). 

The  original  acid-water  solution  above  may  contain  sulphides  and 
ammonia.  Test  directly  for  sulphides  therein.  Concentrate  the  remain- 
der of  the  solution  to  about  5  or  10  c.c.  and  test  the  same  for  ammonia. 

The  graphic  formulas  of  indole  and  scatole  are  given  on  page  441. 


THE  BLOOD. 

Vertebrate  blood  consists  of  a  liquid  called  the  plasma,  which  holds 
in  suspension  a  vast  number  of  small  bodies  r  the  red  corpuscles,  the 
white  corpuscles  and  the  blood  platelets.  There  are  in  1  c.mm.  of  human 
blood  about  5,500,000  red  corpuscles  and  8.000  whites.  The  plasma  con- 
sists of  water  holding  in  solution  about  8  per  cent,  of  coagulable  proteins, 
serum  globulin,  fibrinogen  and  serum  albumin, — salts,  a  little  glucose 
(about  0.1  per  cent.)  and  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  amino- 
acids,  urea,  etc.,  which  are  present  in  very  small  quantities.  The  red 
corpuscles  owe  tlieir  color  to  hemoglobin,  a  protein  having  the  power 
of  forming  a  loose  union  with  oxypjcn  and  which  carries  oxygen 
to  the  tissues.    The  number  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  varies  under  dij- 
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ferent  conditions  of  health  and  their  number  often  furnishes  a  valu* 
able  lueaus  of  diagnosing  disease  and  of  siiowing  the  state  of  health  of 
dJseasii  of  the  blood,  For  this  reason  simple  and  expeditious  methods 
have  been  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  number  of  white  and 
red  corpuscles  in  tlie  blood  and  of  the  amount  of  hemoglobin,  and  alsai 
of  the  relative  amount  of  corpuscles  and  plasma.  The  study  of^fl 
blood  may  be  begun  with  the  determination  of  these  factors.  ^M 

122.     Determination  of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  bh^| 
Method  of  using  the  hemacytometer  of  Tboma-Zeiss.^ — The  appartW 
consists  of  two  pipettes  for  dilution  and  a  slide  ruled  in  squares.    Tile 
pipette  for  the  determination  of  the  red  corpuscles  dilutes  the  blood  100 
times;  that  for  the  white»  10  times.    Prick  the  finger  and  when  a  good 
drop  of  blood  lias  collected  draw  it  up  into  the  pipette  for  the  reds  to 
the  mark  1.     Wipe  the  blood  off  the  exterior  of  the  pipette  and  then 
draw  up  quickly  some  ilayem's  solution  to  the  mark  101.    Mix  the  con* 
tents  thoroughly  at  once  in  the  bulb  by  shaking  the  pipette  back  aod 
forth  so  tlial  a  uniform  suspension  of  corpuscles  is  obtained.    AUow  soin^ 
of  the  mixture  to  flow  out  of  the  pipette  and  then  transfer  a  small  drop 
to  the  ruled  platform  of  the  cell.     But  before  doing  this  see  that  the 
cell  is  perfectly  clean  and  that  there  is  no  dust  either  on  the  slide  or 
the  cover  slip.    The  drop  should  he  so  large  that  when  the  cover  shp 
is  put  oo  it  does  not  go  into  the  moat,  but  completely  covers  the  ruled 
platform.    Allow  the  slide  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  for  the  corpuades 
to  settle  and  then  count  16-20  of  the  small  squares,  beginning  at  one 
corner  and  going  straight  across  the  cell  and  then  the  next  tier  and  so 
on.    The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  square  is  determined.    The 
squares  are  ruled  so  that  each  square  is  one-four-hundredtli  of  a  square 
mm.  and  the  depth  of  the  space  above  the  ruled  platform  is  one^tentli 
of  a  mm.,  so  that  each  square  represents  the  number  of  corpuscles  in 
one-four-thousandth  of  a  c.mm.    This  number  multiplied  by  4,000  and 
hy  100,  since  the  sample  of  blood  was  diluted  100  times,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  in  1  c.inra.  of  blood.    Hayem*s  solution  in  the  follow- 
ing:  Na;>SO^,  5  grams  HgCU,  0.5  gram;  NaCl,  1  gram;  distilled  water, 
JOO  c.c. 

The  determination  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  made  in  a  similar  way, 
except  that  the  other  pipette  is  used  which  dilutes  only  10  times.  It  ia 
filled  with  blood  to  the  mark  1  and  then  the  point  is  wiped  off  and  at 
once  the  solution  of  0,5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  dra^^Ti  up  to  the  mark  11. 
and  the  blood  mixed  with  the  solution  by  shaking  and  rotating  the  pi- 
pette. It  is  necessary  to  work  rapidly  to  prevent  the  clotting  and  sticking 
together  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  corpuscles.  After  thorough  mixing  place  on  the  slide  as  before  and 
count  the  corpuscles,    The  red  corpuscles  are  dissolved  by  the  acid  and 
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3ie  whiles  are  fixed.  The  number  per  square  multiplied  by  40,000  gives 
lie  Duraber  of  corpuscles  per  t!.mm.  It  is  well  to  count  the  whole  of  a 
feirge  square.  .  This  determination  is  a  difficult  one  to  make  accurately. 

123.  Olivers  hemacytometer. — The  Thoma-Zeiss  method  of  directly 
k>unting  the  corpuscles  is  trying  on  the  eyes  and  eonsumes  much  time. 
k  simple,  accurate  clinical  method  of  determining  the  number  of  red 
sorpusdcs  is  that  of  Oliver.  The  principle  of  this  method  consists 
It  diluting  a  given  amount  of  blood  with  a  solution  until  the  flame  of 
i  eancile  makes  just  the  image  of  a  line  through  it.  The  apparatus  is 
imple.  It  consists  of  a  measuring,  capillar^'  pipette,  a  pipette  like  a 
Sdedicine  dropper  and  a  test-tube  graduated  and  having  a  rectangular 
sross-seetion.  The  method  of  using  this  apparatus  is  described  by  Cabot 
IS  follows: 

Clean  and  dry  tlie  capillary  pipette  by  drawing  through  it  a  needle  carrying 
fcjirend  or  daniiiig  cotton  saiuratt?d  with  watt-r  and  then  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Die  medicine  droppur  U  then  filled  with  Haycm's  atdution.  The  capillary  pipette  is 
IJien  fUItd  with  blood  in  tho  usual  waj',  any  Buperfluoua  blotHl  on  the  outside  bting 
|uickty  reniovt'd.  tlie  pipotte  connected  at  the  blunt  end  with  the  rubber  on  tlie  end 
if  the  medieinc  dropper  nnd  the  blood  washed  out  by  means  of  tiie  Ilayem'a  solution 
Into  the  gnidunted  test-tube.  If  the  previous  hemoglobin  eatimatiun  has  ahowTi 
learly  the  normal  amount  of  hetnoglobin,  the  lilood  may  now  be  diluted  to  about  80 
fcrith  Iloyenrs  eolution.  Hold  it  in  the  hand  in  the  manner  indieatt»d,  with  the 
tliuxnb  and  Ilrat  finger  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  holding  the  tuljo  close 
^  the  eye  in  a  dark  room  and  about  9-10  f«'ot  from  the  small  wax  (Christmas) 
bndle,  see  if  the  image  of  the  candle  suddenly  appears  as  a  bright  line  across  the 
lube.  Dilute  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  Ilayem'a  solution,  hold  the  jfinger  over  the 
Kiouth  of  the  tube  and  invert  once  or  twice,  wiping  each  time  the  tbumb  on  the 
Houth  of  the  tube  so  that  the  liquid  stieking  to  it  goes  back  in  the  tube»  and  continue 
liluting  and  testing  until  the  bright  line  suddenly  appears.  This  dilution  is  micb 
fliat  tbe  solution  contains  approximately  62  corpuscles  to  36  squares  of  the  Thoina- 
Eeias  counter.  If  enough  fluid  has  been  added  lo  make  the  volume  in  the  tube  100, 
lie  blood  contains  5.000,000  corpuaclea  per  c.mm.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  dilute 
it  to  80,  it  will  cont^iin  80  per  cent,  of  5,000,000  or  4.000.000;  if  only  diluted  to 
M).  the  number  ia  2,o00,000.  The  values  obtained  by  tbii*  instrument  with  human 
^ood  after  a  little  practice  are  usually  correct  within  1  per  cent.,  unless  a  very 
freat  niiiuber,  100,000  per  c.nim.,  or  more,  leucocytes  are  prosL-nt  when  somewhat 
irglier  figures  are  obtained.  Tbe  tube  held  in  the  hand  in  the  manner  indicated 
iiuts  oil  with  the  hand  the  light  of  tbe  candle,  except  that  coming  through  the  tube. 

124.  Hcmatokrit  method. — In  this  method  tbe  relative  volume  of 
>lasma  and  corpuscles  is  deterniiued  by  tbe  separation  of  the  corpuscles 
^  rapid  centrifugal izati on  in  a  Daland  hematoknt.  The  fio^er  or  ear 
B  prifkrrl  and  n  sample  of  blood  is  sueked  up  into  the  capillary,  gradu- 
ited  tube  of  the  hematokrit.  The  tube  must  be  exaetly  filled.  To  do 
bis  grease  the  first  finger  with  a  little  vaseline  and,  as  soon  as  tbe  tube 
B  removed  from  i\w  blood-drop,  slip  the  greased  finger  tightly  over  the 
md.    Holding  it  there,  detach  the  rubber  tube  from  the  other  end  and 
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slip  the  tube  into  the  hematokrit,  with  the  beveled  end  toward  the  aii 
of  rotation.  An  empty  tube  has  previously  been  put  into  the  other  om 
of  the  centrifuge  for  balaueiug  purposes.  Now  rotate  the  centrifuge  f« 
two  minutes  at  the  rate  of  70  revolutions  of  the  handle  per  minute.  Id 
the  work  has  been  rapidly  doue,  the  blood  is  centrifuged  before  it  hm 
clotted,  the  corpuscles  are  packed  as  a  solid  plug  at  the  outer  end  of  tki 
tube.  They  make,  as  a  rule,  in  normal  blood  about  40  per  cent,  of  til 
length  of  the  tube.  This  corresponds  to  about  5,000,000  corpuscles  M 
c.mm.  Since  many  factors  induenee  the  volume  of  tlie  corpuseles,  til 
method  is  not  accurate  for  determining  the  number  of  corpuscles.  Hl 
centrifuge  used  for  the  purpose  is  noisy,  crude  and  generally  iJ 
satisfactory.  ■ 

Determination  of  hemoglobin, — The  most  convenient  clinical  metiod 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of-Tallqvist.  The  most  elaborate  is  that  of 
von  Fleischl,  but  as  the  latter  method  is  inaccurate,  cumbersome  and 
expensive,  it  possesses  no  superiority  o%'er  and  should  be  replaced  by  thf 
Tallqvist  and  Dare  methods. 

125.  Tallqvist  method, — The  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  cheap- 
ness, tlie  Tallqvist  scale  costing  but  $1.25,  and  its  extreme  simpUcitr, , 
A  determination  of  the  hemoglobin  within  at  least  10  per  cent  can  bJ 
made  at  the  bedside  and  in  a  few  moments.  A  drop  of  undiluted  bloofl 
is  soaked  into  a  piece  of  filter  paper  and  after  a  moment  or  so,  la^j 
before  it  has  dried,  it  is  matched  with  the  color  of  the  scale  a^fainsfl 
a  white  background  and  in  ordinary  daylight.  The  scale  has  beal 
carefully  prepared  by  matching  the  tint  of  blood  of  various  degrees  of  1 
anemia  and  known  hemoglobin  content  when  soaked  into  filter  papcr.1 
The  colors  were  lithographed  and  the  lithographed  scale  bound  up  Fitfcl 
50  pieces  of  filter  paper.  It  can  easily  be  slipped  in  the  pocket.  Tb<| 
errors  are  not  greater  than  with  the  von  Fleischl  apparatus  in  the  usuil  1 
hands.  I 

126.  Oliver's  hemoglobinometen — This  has^  in  general,  the  s&fltf  I 
principle  as  the  foregoing,  but  uses  diluted  blood.  The  capillary  pipette  I 
is  filled  with  blood  from  a  pricked  ear  or  finger  and  washed  as  in  tit  I 
ease  of  the  hematocyl  ometer  into  the  cell  by  some  water.  The  ceil  t»  I 
then  filled  with  water,  the  cover  put  on  so  that  only  a  very  small  bubble  I 
remains  under  the  cover  slip,  to  show  that  it  is  not  overfull,  and  com-  I 
pared  with  the  scale.  The  color  of  the  cell  is  matched  with  the  colon  I 
of  the  scale.  Two  riders  are  supplied  which,  when  placed  above  the  I 
scale,  make  the  tint  somewhat  deeper  and  so  increase  the  number jU 
subdivisions.  For  example,  if  the  sample  has  a  tint  betwcn  80  andflH 
a  rider  placed  on  80  makes  it  85.  If  the  test  comes  between  85  and^H 
it  could  be  called  87,5,  100  per  cent,  is  taken  as  the  normal.  W^t 
corresponds  to  14  per  cent,  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.    Reflected  candle-   1 
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light  is  used.  By  this  a  reading  may  be  had  to  2  per  cent  A  set  of 
disks  can  be  had  adjusted  to  daylight  readings. 

127.  Dare*s  hemoglobinometer. — This  instrument  is  extremely 
convenient.  It  uses  undiluted  blood  so  tliat  it  avoids  the  errors  due  to 
dilution.  It  is  compact,  but  it  costs  $20.  It  is  more  accurate  than 
Tallqvist's  method,  but  not  so  convenient.  It  is  probably  the  best  of 
the  methods  here  given. 

The  film  of  blood  is  drawn  between  two  plates  of  glass  by  capillarity, 
and  the  tint  compared  with  a  revolving  scale  of  a  circular  disk  of  glass. 
The  two  colors  are  matched  and  the  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  terms  of  the 
normal  read  off.  The  colors  are  compared  by  candlelight  and  the  obser- 
vation made  through  a  telescopic  attachment  so  that  light  is  cut  off 
other  than  that  transmitted.  A  dark  room  is  not  necessary.  The  iostru- 
ment  is  simply  pointed  at  some  dark  comer.  The  candle  is  attached  to 
the  instrument. 

HEMOGLOBIN. 

This,  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  is  confined  in  the  verte- 
brate blood  to  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  If  small  quantities  are  present 
in  the  plasma,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  at  present  we  cannot  detect 
it.  The  function  of  this  red  conjugated  protein  is  to  convey  oxygen 
from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues.  It  has  the  power  of  forming  a  loose, 
dissociable  union  with  oxygen,  the  compound  being  known  as  oxy- 
hemoglobin. It  has  also  the  power  of  combining  with  other  substances. 
The  absorption  spectra  due  to  the  absorption  of  light  of  these  various 
compounds  differ  somewhat  and  the  compounds  may  be  detected  and 
distinguished  by  these  spectra.  We  will  consider,  fii'st,  influences  which 
cause  the  heuioglobin  to  leave  the  corpuscles  and  become  free  in  the 
plasma.  This  process  is  called  taking  the  blood;  second,  we  will  con- 
sider methods  of  crystallizing  hemoglobin;  third,  the  spectra  of  various 
compounds  of  hemoglobin  with  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  of  hemoglobin 
itself  and  methemoglohin  and  some  other  derivatives,-  and  fourth,  some 
of  the  decomposition  products  of  hemoglobin. 

Influences  which  cause  the  hemoglobin  to  leave  the  corpuscles. 
Laking  the  blood. — The  separation  of  hemoglobin  from  corpuscles  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  interest  because,  owing  to  the  color  of  the  hemo- 
globin, the  process  can  be  verj'  easily  followed  and  the  causes  and  nature 
of  the  processes  involved  can  be  studied.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
passage  out  of  hemoglobin  is  at  all  peculiar,  but  that  all  cells  in  a  similar 
manner  lose  some  of  their  constituents  when  subjected  to  these  same 
processes.  We  cannot,  however,  so  easily  detect  them,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  color.  In  studying  the  laking  of  the  blood,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  matter  is  of  greater  interest  as  a  type  of  cellular  reaction  than 
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it  is  for  its  immediate  significance  for  the  physiology  of  the  blood. 
Lakiug  may  be  produced  by  the  following  agents:  by  warming,  or  freez- 
ing and  thawiDg  blood;  by  the  action  of  anesthetics  of  all  kinds;  by  the 
pumping  of  the  gases  out  of  the  blood,  particularly  by  taking  oat  the 
oxygen  J  by  the  action  of  very  dilute  alkalies;  by  the  action  of  bile  salts; 
by  the  action  of  specific  hemolytic  agents  such  as  the  hemolysins;  by 
diluting  the  blood  with  water  so  that  the  blood  is  hypotonic;  by  con- 
denser discharges  through  the  blood;  by  various  toxic  substances,  such 
as  certain  snake  venoms,  and  saponins. 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  these  agents  cause  either  stimula- 
tion or  depression  of  protoplasmic  processes.  Since  the  discharge  of 
hemoglobin  from  the  corpuscle  means  that  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  has  occurred  under  the  influence 
of  the  reagent,  it  has  beeu  suggested  that  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
stimulation  consists  in  the  physical  change  in  distribution  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  protoplasm  caused  by  the  taking  agent  or  the  stimulus.  Th« 
hemoglobin  is  generally  supposed  to  be  held  iu  the  corpuscle  by  the  limit- 
ing membrane,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  go  through.  Many 
authors  accordingly  speak  of  the  hemolytic  agents  as  aflTecting  the  per- 
meability of  the  sheaths  of  the  corpuscles.  As  pointed  out  on  page  498, 
the  phenomena  may  also,  and  perliaps  more  correctly,  be  interpreted  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  hemoglobin  is  in  loose  union  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  stroma  of  the  protoplasm  and  these  various  reagents  alter 
the  stability  of  that  union. 

128.  Influence  of  hypotonicity*  Laking  by  dilution  with  water.— 
To  illustrate  this  take  7  test-tubes  and  place  in  each  10  c.c,  respectively 
of  the  following  solutions;  a,  distilled  water;  b,  0.2  per  cent.  NaCl  solu- 
tion; c,  0.4  per  cent.  NaCl ;  d,  0.5  per  cent.  NaCl;  e,  0,7  per  cent.  NaCl; 
f,  1.0  per  cent.  NaCl;  g^  1.2  per  cent.  NaCl.  Most  easily  prepared  by 
running  the  proper  amounts  of  2  per  cent.  NaCi  solution  and  water 
from  two  burettes.  To  each  tube  add  from  a  pipette  two  drops  of  defi- 
brinated  blood.  Mijt  well  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Record 
the  results.  The  laked  blood  is  a  darker  color  and  more  transparent 
Which  tubes  lake  the  blood? 

129.  Laking  by  anesthetics. — Anesthetics  unfortunately  have  the 
property  of  laking  blood.  Take  two  tubes  containing  10  c.c  0.9  per 
cent.  NaCI  solution.  To  each  add  three  drops  of  defibrinated  blood 
and  mix.  Now  to  one  add  1  e.e.  of  the  anesthetic  and  mix  again.  Allow 
both  to  stand.  Observe  the  laking  in  the  anesthetic  tube.  Test  in  this 
way  ether,  chloroform,  naphtha,  toluene,  acetone  and  alcohol. 

130.  Laking  by  warming.^ — To  5  c.c.  of  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  add  3 
drops  of  defibrinated  blood  and  warm  carefully  to  about  50**,  not  Iiighcr, 
holding  the  blood  for  a  few  minutes  at  that  temperature.    Laking  will 
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occur.  Lakmg  wiU  also  occur  by  freezing  the  blood  and  thawing.  The 
laking  in  this  case  is  possibly  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  on  melting  the 
ice  crystals  local  differences  of  concentration  occur.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  explanation. 

131.  Laking  by  bile  salts. — To  10  c.c,  of  a  0.3  per  cent,  solution  of 
bile  salts  in  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  add  3  drops  of  dcfibrinated  blood.  Ob- 
serve the  laking. 

132.  Laking  by  saponins. — To  10  c.c.  of  a  0.9  per  cent,  solution  of 
NaCl  containing  0.1  per  cent,  of  saponin  add  3  drops  of  dcfibrinated 
blood. 

133.  Laking  by  dilute  alkalies. — Make  a  precipitate  of  sodium 
magnesium  phosphate  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  MgClj  some  solution 
of  NsjHPO^,  and  if  necessary  a  little  NaOH.  Filter  off  and  wash  with 
"water.  Now  suspend  some  of  the  precipitate  in  10  c.c,  of  0.8  per  cent. 
NaCl,  add  3  drops  of  defibrinated  blood,  mix  well  by  inverting  llic 
tube  twice  and  allow  to  stand,  Have  a  control  tube  with  the  blood  and 
sodium  chloride  alone.  The  hemolysis  may  be  slow,  so  observe  for  some 
time, 

134.  Crystallizing  hemoglobin. — Various  bloods  crystalliie  with 
different  ease.  Guinea-pig  blood  cr>^stallizes  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
crystals  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  drop  of  the  defibrinated  blood  with 
a  drop  of  water  on  the  microscopic  slide  and  putting  on  a  cover  glass* 
The  crystals  form  very  quickly.  Rat  and  mouse  blood  crystallize  read- 
ily, and  also  the  blood  of  the  amphibian,  Necturus.  Dog  s  blood  oxy- 
hemoglobin crystals  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ether,  or 
better  toluene,  to  10  c.c.  of  defibrinated  dog's  blood  in  a  test-tube  and 
mixing  until  laked.  Then  add  a  little  powdered  ammonium  oxalate, 
shake  once  or  twice  and  place  in  the  ice-box  or  a  cool  place  for  a  few 
hours.  Crystals  of  hemoglobin  will  generally  be  found.  Examine  them 
microscopically  and  draw  some  of  them. 

The  forms  of  the  crj^stals  are,  as  shown  by  Reichert,  characteristic 
for  different  animals.    See  Figure  50. 

135.  Spectra  of  various  compounds  of  hemoglobin. — Hemoglobin, 
both  solid  and  when  in  a  solution,  has  a  purplish-red  color.  The  colors 
of  the  various  compounds  of  hemoglobin  differ  somewhat  from  each 
other  and  from  hemoglobin.  Oxyhemoglobin  is  a  bright  scarlet ;  carbonyl* 
hemoglobin  is  more  of  a  cherry  red;  mcthemoglobin  has  a  brownish- 
red  color  J  and  so  on.  The  difference  in  color  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  compounds  absorb  light  of  different  wave  lengths  so  that  the 
light  which  comes  through  the  solution,  or  the  crystals,  has  lost  vibra- 
tions of  certain  wave  lengths  and  so  no  longer  appears  white  but  colored. 
Most  of  the  red  is  obviously  transmitted,  but  some  of  tlie  green  or  blue 
must  be  absorbed.    By  passing  the  light  which  has  traversed  a  hemo- 
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globiB  solution  through  a  prism  which  spreads  it  into  a  spectrum  it  m 
easy  to  see  which  of  the  rays  have  been  absorbed.  An  instrument  for 
thus  determining  the  absorption  or  emission  spectra  is  called  a  spec- 
troscope. These  are  of  two  forms,  but  the  one  of  a  very  convenient  form 
for  such  work  is  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  provided  with  a  wave- 
length scale.  The  direct  vision  spectroscope  of  Zeiss  is  a  conyenienl 
form. 

The  direct  vision  spectroscope.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  train 
of  crown  and  flint  glass  prisms  so  arranged  that  the  course  of  the 
rays^  though  scattered  to  form  a  spectrum,  is  not  bent,  but  psaa 
directly  to  the  eye  in  line  with  the  object  looked  at.  At  one  end  h 
the  eyepiece.  At  the  other  end  is  a  small  slit  or  opening  which  can 
be  narrowed  by  the  use  of  a  screw.  At  the  side  of  the  main  tube  i«  i 
small  secondary  tube  which  contains  the  wave-length  scale  which  by 
means  of  a  mirror  is  sent  into  the  eyepiece  so  that  the  wave-length  scak 
and  the  spectrum  appear  to  lie  side  by  side.  In  using  the  instrument, 
point  it  at  the  source  of  light,  with  the  small  tube  at  the  left.  Havsi 
very  narrow  slit  so  that  the  spectrum  is  barely  visible.  Now  draw  oQt 
the  tube  gently  until  the  spectrum  appears  to  be  traversed  in  a  verticil 
direction  with  very  fine^  dark  lines  (Frauenhofer  lines)  ;  adjust  theilii 
and  the  focus  of  the  tubes  until  these  are  very  sharp.  One  very  pitii 
one  will  be  noticed  in  the  orange  just  to  the  left  of  the  yellow.  This  i 
the  D  line  of  the  spectrum  and  corresponds  to  the  main  line  of  soditia 
The  wave  length  of  the  light  at  this  point  of  the  spectrum  is  0.59  ^  flr 
I  589.  By  means  of  the  screw  adjust  the  wave-length  scale  so  that  tk 
line  of  the  scale  0.59,  or  A  589,  comes  exactly  above  the  D  line  of  tif 
spectrum.  The  wave  length  of  any  of  the  other  dark  lines  can  now  It 
determined  very  readily  by  reading  off  the  scale. 

The  sample  of  blood,  hemoglobin  or  other  substance  of  which  it  f 
desired  to  determine  the  absorption  spectrum  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  or 
beaker,  or  better  in  a  small  flat-walled  glass,  and  this  is  placed  just  is 
front  of  the  slit  and  between  it  and  the  source  of  light.  A  bright  daylight 
is  good,  but  any  other  bright  white  light  may  be  used.  If  the  soli» 
tion  is  too  concentrated,  too  little  light  will  come  through,  most  of  dt 
field  appearing  dark.  The  more  dilute  the  solution,  the  narrower  iriD 
the  absorption  bands  become.  With  a  proper  dilution  of  the  oxybeflJ^ 
globin  a  broad  absorption  band  will  be  seen  in  the  violet  and  tm 
narrow  absorption  bands  in  the  green  between  the  D  and  E  lines  d 
the  spectrum.  These  bands  are  blackest  in  their  centers  and  shi 
somewhat  toward  the  edges.  In  recording  your  observations, 
the  wave  length  read  from  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  center 
band  J  and  the  wave  lengths  at  the  sides  of  each  band. 

The  width  of  the  absorption  bam  is  will  vary  with  the  concentrstx" 
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of  the  solution  looked  through.  The  absorption  spectra  are  very  com- 
monly plotted,  therrforp,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Figure  51,  p,  505, 
the  absorption  iRiin*;:  indicated  by  \hv  .shaded  portions,  the  wave  lengths 
being  marked  along  the  abscissa  and.  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
along  the  ordinate.  The  solution  is  examined  in  a  layer  1  centimeter 
thick.  The  point  of  maximum  ahsorption  is  usually  given  by  the  tip 
of  the  plot. 

In  raakiog  the  experiments  which  follow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  hemoglobin  in  a  pure  form  first;  for  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  isolate^d  hemoglobin  and  the  hemo- 
globin of  laked  blood  are  the  same.  Make  some  laked  blood  by  adding 
a  little  blood  to  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube,  filtering  the  solution  and 
then  examining  the  absorption  spectra  of  various  dilutions.  It  will  be 
observed  that  if  the  solution  is  strong  enough  the  various  absorption 
bands  fuse  together,  giving  for  example  one  broad  absorption  band  for 
oxyhemoglobin. 

136.  Spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin, — Shake  the  laked  blood  with 
some  air  in  a  test-tube.  Examine  the  spectinim.  Make  a  scale  in  your 
note-books  and  plot  on  it  the  absorption  bands.  The  bands  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin can  be  distinguished  in  a  solution  which  contains  one  part 
of  oxyhemoglobin  to  10,000  of  water.  The  spectroscope  could  be  used 
for  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  a  solution.  A  0.3 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  gives  a  good  spectrum.  The  Hh  in 
i  blood  is  14  per  cent.  From  this  complete  the  dilution  necessary  to  give 
iO.3  per  cent.    Map  the  absorption  bands.    The  a  band  {the  one  toward 

the  red  end)  has  its  center  at  A  578,  that  of  the  fi  band  is  about 
X    540. 

137.  Reduced  hemoglobin. — Take  5  e.c*  of  a  solution  of  oxyhemo- 
globin so  dilute  that  the  two  absorption  bands  are  fairly  far  apart  and 
iDot  fused  in  one.  Add  to  this  solution  two  drops  of  ammonium-sulphide 
isolution  and  warm  very  gently,  not  over  55".    Observe  if  there  is  any 

darkening  of  the  tint  of  the  solution.  Now  without  shaking  the  tube 
examine  its  spectrum.  It  should  now  show  the  single  broad  absorption 
band  of  reduced  hemoglobin.  The  center  is  about  A  565.  Instead  of 
ammonium  sulphide  as  a  reducing  agent,  Stokes'  reagent  may  be  used. 
It  is  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  which  some 
tartaric  acid  has  been  added  and  which  is  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonium  hydrate  just  before  use.  Map  the  spectrum  of 
^hemoglobin. 

B  Stokes'  solution  is  the  following:  3  grams  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved 
Kill  cold  water;  add  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  2  grams, 
Hiand  make  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water.  Just  before  using  add  enough 
^■strong  ammonium  hydrate  just  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  is 
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first  formed.     It  rapidly  oxidizes  itself,  so  must  be  freshly  pr? 
Its  advantage  is  tliat  it  reduces  the  oxyhemoglobin  without  warmi 

138.  Carbonylhcmoglobin. — This  is  the  union  of  hemoglobi 
carbon  monoxide  in  place  of  the  oxygen.  Its  spectrum  is  like  that  • 
hemoglobin,  but  the  two  bauds  are  shifted  slightly  toward  th€ 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Prepare  a  solution  of  carbonylhetaoglobin  b 
ing  a  little  illuminating  gas  through  a  solution  of  laked  blocNl 
the  hood-  Notice  the  change  in  tint  of  the  blood.  It  has  a  bluii 
Dilute  if  necessary  and  examine  the  spectrum.  The  middle 
572  and  of  ft  at  535. 

139.  Carbonylhemoglobin  is  not  reduced  by  ammonium  sa 
To  show  this  repeat  experiment  137,  using  the  carbonylhemogk 
place  of  the  solution  of  OKyhemoglobin.  See  that  the  spectrum  r 
unchanged  after  warming  with  (NHJ2S. 

140.  Another  very  convenient  way  of  distinguishing  carbonj 
oxyhemoglobin  is  to  take  two  solutions  of  oxyhemoglobin  and  caj 
liemoglobin  of  about  the  same  tint  and  dilute  equally  with  wat 
will  be  seen  that  the  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  becomes  yellowish 
that  of  carbonylhemoglobin  acquires  a  carmine  tint.    Try  this. 

141.  Another  test  foV  carbonylhemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  Kat%^ 
Add  5  drops  of  blood  to  10  c.c.  of  water.  Then  add  5  drops  of  c 
colored  ammonium  sulphide.  Mix  and  make  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  Blood  containing  CO  develops  a  rose- red  color;  1 
blood,  a  dirty  greenish -gray.  The  difference  is  perceptible  withJH 
of  CO  blood  to  5  of  normal  blood.  ^| 

142.  Methemoglobin. — This  is  a  union  of  oxygen  and  hemoj 
but  the  union  is  firmer  than  oxyhemoglobin.  The  gas  cannot  be  pi 
out.  Oxyhemoglobin  passes  with  great  ease  into  methemoglobin  il 
slightly  acid,  or  alkaline,  or  in  the  presence  of  various  oxidizing  1 
such  as  ferricyanide,  chlorates,  etc.  It  is  formed  in  the  blood  in  i 
and  chlorate  poisoning  and  by  a  great  variety  of  other  poisons  si 
acetanilide. 

The  exact  difference  in  composition  between  oxy-  and  methemci 
is  unknown,  but  probably  oxyhemoglobin  is  a  union  of  a  inol4 
nature,  the  union  involving  the  residual  valences  of  the  oxygen. 
difference  may  be  schematically  represented  as  follows: 

Hb       M 

^frtbentogl^ 
correct,   for   the  oxi*! 


Hb  r=  0—0 
Oxyhemoglobin  if 
oxygen  ia  univalent 

Probably  none  of 


!lb  ==  O  =  0 
OxyhemogloLin  if 
oxygen  id  bivalent. 

these  representations   is 


Hb     I 
\0 

Oxyhcmoglobi  n. 


involves  water,  and  probably  the  first  union  is  a  union  between  I 
oxygen  and  hemoglobin. 
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143.  To  a  few  c.c.  of  water  add  three  or  four  drops  of  blood.  Mix. 
This  lakes  the  blood.  Now  add  two  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassmm  ferricyanide.  The  blood  color  changes  to  a  chocolate  brown. 
Examine  the  solution  spectroscopicaliy,  Methemoglobin  has  an  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  red,  A  630,  There  is  marked  absorption  of  the 
blue  end. 

144.  It  is  possible  by  reducing  agents  to  restore  the  oxyhemoglobin 
and  then  to  produce  reduced  hemoglobin.  To  show  this  take  5  c.c»  of 
the  methemoglobin  solution  just  prepared  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of 
ammonium  sulphide.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  color  changes  to  a  red. 
Examine  by  the  spectroscope  and  see  that  the  red  absorption  band  of 
methemoglobin  disappears  and  the  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin  appear.  On 
warming  gently  the  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin  disappear  and  reduced 
hemoglobin  appears.  Now  shake  strongly  with  some  air.  The  bands  of 
oxyhemoglobin  reappear.  It  is  probable  that  small  amounts  of  methemo- 
globin appear  at  times  in  normal  blood.  This  experiment  is  particularly 
instructive,  as  it  shows  that  in  the  act  of  oxidation  of  substances  several 
intermediate  stages  occur.    Always  a  molecular  union  is  made  first. 

Another  very  singular  fact  is  that  the  addition  of  potassium  ferricy- 
anide to  blood  causes  the  liberation  of  an  amount  of  oxygen  equal  to 
the  oxygen  combined  as  oxyhemoglobin  in  the  blood.  This  fact  is  the 
basis  of  the  method  generally  used  at  present  for  the  estimation  of  the 
oxygen  in  blood.    No  air-pump  is  needed. 

Haldane  has  given  the  following  provisional  equation  to  represent 
what  happens,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory: 

HbO   -f  4Na  FeCy.  +  4NaHC0  =  HbO.  4-  4Na  FeCy.  4-  4C0  +  2H  O  +  0 
2^  a        •'6'  a  s'  4        •'0'  s   '         2      '2 

Perhaps  a  molecular  union  of  HbO.  and  ferricyanide  occurs  first  and 
then  tbis  is  rearranged,  oxyhemoglobin  being  changed  to  methemoglobin, 
the  ferricyanide  reduced  and  oxygen  set  free, 

145.  Take  3  c.c.  of  defibrinated  blood,  lake  by  diluting  with  3  c.c. 
water  and  warming  gently.  Then  add  6  c.c.  of  saturated  potassium 
ferricyanide  solution,  mix  by  inverting  and  observe  the  liberation  of 
'bubbles  of  gas.    O,. 


Decomposition  Products  of  Hemoglobin. 

146.  Hemin  crystals  (Tcichman's  crystals), — Prick  the  finger. 
Collect  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  microscope  slide.  Dry.  Put  on  a  drop  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  cover  with  a  co\'er  glass  and  boil.  Examine  for 
(crystals  of  hemin.  Dark-brown  plates  and  prisms.  In  examining  old 
blood  stains  by  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  minute  crystal  of 
salt.  There  is  salt  enough  in  fresh  blood.  These  crystals  are  acetjdated 
heroatin  chloride.    The  hydroxyl  of  the  heraatin  is  replaced  by  chlorine 
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and    one    acetyl    group    enters    from    the    acetic    acid.      Hematin  a, 
C„H,,N.O.Fe. 

147.  Hematoporphyrin. — This  is  iron-free  hematin.     It  is  prepard] 
by  the  action  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies  on  hemoglobin. 

Acid  hematoporphyrin- — The  strong  acid  at  fii'st  splits  off  hem&tii 
from  the  globin  and  then  this  hematin  loses  its  iron  and  is  converted 
hematoporphyrin.  As  rednced  hemoglobin  is  far  less  stable  than  oxf4 
hemoglobin,  the  iron  is  split  off  easiest  from  the  reduced  hemoglobin 
Add  a  couple  of  drops  of  putrefying  blood  (the  putrefaction  rcduca, 
the  hemoglobin)  to  a  few  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
by  gently  shaking.  The  solution  has  a  purple  color.  Examine  sj 
scopically.  Center  of  absorption  bands:  ot  at  A  600  relatively  faiata;^ 
and  ft  at  A  554. 

148.  Alkaline  hematoporphyrin. — Make  a  somewhat  stronger  solo^ 
tion  of  acid  hematoporphyrin  than  the  preceding,  but  in  the  same  waj, 
and  pour  it  into  50  c.c.  of  water  in  a  beaker.  Stir  well.  Collect  tht 
precipitate  which  rises  to  the  surface  on  a  rod,  transfer  to  a  test^uk 
add  a  few  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  boil.  Make  alkaline  with  a  few  cc.  of 
NaOH.  Examine  the  spectrum  of  alkaline  hematoporphyrin  thBi 
obtained.    4  absorption  bands:   A  822,  A  576,  A  539,  and  A  504. 

149.  Acid  hematin. — Hematin  split  off  from  oxyhemoglobin  by  tfe 
action  of  acids  is  soluble  in  ether.  Heat  a  few  e.c.  of  defibrinated  Wool 
with  a  drop  of  strong  HCl  and  a  few  c.c.  of  acetic  acid.  Cool  mi 
extract  with  5  c.c.  of  ether.  Examine  the  spectrum  of  acid  hematin  iti 
ether.    Red,  A  638.    On  dilution  other  bands  appear. 

150.  Hemochromogen. — A  solution  of  oxyheraoglobin  made  alto- 
line  with  NaOn  forms  alkaline  hematin  (band  from  D  to  A  $30). 
Reduce  this  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  (NHJ^S.  This  forms  the  nrf 
hemochromogen.    Bands  in  the  green.     ^  at  A  558;  ft  at  520. 


COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Clotting  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  interaction  in  the  blood  of  foiff 
elements :  Fibrinogen,  calcium  salts,  prothrombin  and  cephalin. 

For  these  experiments  one  can  use  ox  or  horse's  blood  rendered  no*- 
coagulable  by  receiving  it  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium fluoride. 

151.  Fibrinogen. — Centrifugalize  20-30  cc.  of  oxalate  or  fluoridi 
plasma.  Note  the  relative  volume,  approximately,  of  plasma  and  cor- 
puscles. The  plasma  should  be  a  light-yellow  color  and  clean.  Pipette 
it  off  from  the  corpuscles  very  carefully  without  getting  an  admixture 
of  corpuscles.  This  is  best  done  by  connecting  a  test-tube  with  the  sac* 
tion  water  pump  by  a  tube  (a)  which  reaches  just  through  the  coA 
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Another  tube  (b)  goes  through  the  cork,  bat  ends  nearer  the  bottom. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  (b)  is  attached  to  a  flexible  piece  of  rubber 
tubing.  The  pump  is  started  going  and  one  end  of  this  rubber  tubing 
is  introduced  into  the  plasma  just  below  the  surface  of  the  plasma*  The 
plasma  is  sucked  over  into  the  second  tube.  As  it  is  drawn  over  follow 
it  down  with  the  end  of  the  rubber  until  no  more  can  be  taken  off  with- 
out mixing  with  corpuscles. 

152.  Take  5  c.c.  of  the  plasma  in  a  test-tube  and  add  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  saturated  NaCl  solution.    Fibrinogen  will  be  precipitated. 

153.  Take  another  3  c.c.  in  a  test-tube  and  immerse  in  a  beaker 
partly  filled  with  water.  Heat  slowly  with  a  thermometer  in  the 
fibrinogen  solution.  The  tube  must  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  beaker. 
Note  the  temperature  of  coagulation.    About  58*. 

154.  To  another  5  c.c.  of  the  plasma  add  sufficient  CaCl^  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  oxalate  or  fluoride  and  leave  a  very  small  excess  of  cal- 
cium salt  ID  the  solution.  Does  the  solution  dot  on  standing T  If  not,  add 
to  it  some  serum  or  a  few  c.c.  of  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  solution  which  has 
been  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  the  fresh  fibrin  of  defibrinated  blood* 
Allow  to  stand  and  observe  clotting.  By  extracting  the  fibrin  a  solu- 
tion of  thrombin  is  obtained. 

The  power  of  fibrinogen  solutions  to  clot  is  the  real  test  for  this 
substance. 

155.  Clotting  is  also  prevented  by  receiving  the  blood  at  once  in 
Ifitrong  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate,  A  saturated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  is  placed  in  a  bottle,  or  jar,  and  blood  run  in  directly 
from  the  veins,  mixing  well  as  it  flows,  until  the  combined  volume  of 
blood  and  sulphate  solution  is  about,  five  times  that  of  the  sulphate  solu- 
tion alone.  The  blood  is  then  eentrifugalized  to  remove  the  corpuscles 
and  the  plasma  drawn  off  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  salt  plasma. 
It  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  oxalate  or  fluoride  plasma. 

156.  Dilute  some  of  the  plasma  by  adding  about  4  times  its  volume  of 
distilled  water.  Divide  into  two  portions  in  two  test-tubes.  To  A  add 
nothing;  to  B  add  some  of  the  fibrin  ferment  solution.  Place  both  in 
the  bath  at  38*  C.    Observe  tbat  both  clot,  but  that  B  clots  the  sooner. 


THE  UEINE. 

The  urine  is  a  most  important  excretion.  In  it  the  nitrogenous 
wastes  and  most  of  the  mineral  and  some  of  the  carbon  wastes  are 
excreted.  The  determination  of  the  amount  and  character  of  these 
is  of  great  importance  in  throwing  light  on  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  body.  Among  the  nitrogenous  wastes  urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine, 
ammonia  and  hippuric  acid  are  the  more  abundant,  although  a  very 
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large  number  of  nitrogen-coetainiBg  substances  occur  in  the  urine  ia 
small  amounts.  Of  the  inorganic  wastes,  chlorides,  sulphates  and  pli»] 
pliates  may  be  mentioned,  and  of  the  substances  containing  earl 
various  aromatic  compounds,  such  as  plienyl-aeetie  acid^  and  alipl 
compounds  such  as  acetone,  hydroxybutj-ric  acid,  lactic  acid,  acetoai^t*' 
acid.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  other  substances  pre^c: 
in  very  small  amoimts. 


QUALITATIVE  EXAJVIINATION  OF  THE   UKINE. 

*  157.  Collect  a  sample  of  urine  and  note  its  color,  odor,  tram* 
parency,  reaction  to  litmus  and  to  phenolplithalein  and  its  spccife 
gravity. 

*  158.  Make  qualitative  tests  for  tlie  presence  of  chlorides,  sujpj 
phates  and  phosphates.  For  the  chhu-ides  aeidify  with  nitric  acid 
add  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate.  A  white  precipitate  indi 
prt^sence  of  chlorides.  For  the  sulphalfs,  acidify  with  hydrocli 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  barinm  cliloride,  A  white  precipit.;  - 
the  presence  of  inorganic  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  phosphat^^  -i-'\ 
the  clear  urine  made  alkaline  by  ammonia  some  araraonia-inagnesia  mii- 
ture  used  for  the  determination  of  phosphates.  A  white  precipitate  iD<i»-| 
cates  phosplmtes.  Or  add  to  the  urine  some  drops  of  nitric  acid  aal 
then  some  amraonium-molybdate  solution.  A  yellow  precipitate  dl 
phosphomolyljdate  oecurs  in  the  presence  of  phosphates. 

*  I5g.     Preparation  of  urea  and  uric  acid  from  urine. — "Bvapnrji^ 
500  C-C.  of  fresh  urine  in  evaporatiuf  dish  to  dryness   on  steam  M 
Extract  residue  with  three  successive  portions  of  95  per  cent,  alcofi- 
acetone,  using  25  e.e.  each  time  and  heatiuf?  to  boiling  on  the  water  1 
to  facilitate  solution  of  the  urea.    Decant  the  hot  alcohol  or  acetone  fwi 
the  insoluble  residue  each  time,  pouring  the  hot  solution  containing tk' 
urea   into  a  small  evaporating  dish.    The  uric  acid  is  h*ft  in  the  resi<ii)t 
in  the  large  evaporating  dish,  while  tlie  urea,  separated   from  most  of 
the  salts,  is  in  the  alcohol  or  acetone.    Save  the  residue  witli  the  uric  m^ 
and  proceed  with  the  prepan^ition  of  the  urea. 

Preparation  of  urea.  Evaporate  the  alcoholic  or  acetone  urea  soJtt- 
tion  to  a  syrup  on  the  water  bath,  add  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  after  thorouii 
mixing  add,  little  by  little,  while  stirring  and  keeping  the  evaporatit? 
dish  cold  by  tioating  it  in  cold  water,  half  concentrated,  white,  not  fua- 
ing,  nitric  acid  as  long  as  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  continue  to  separate oot 
When  HO  more  crystals  form,  filter  through  a  small  suction  filter,  twinfi 
suction  flask  and  tlie  little  filter  plate,  and  suck  the  nitrate  of  urea  {IfJ- 
Most  of  the  colnr  remains  in  the  filtrate.  To  the  filtrate  add  a  litlt^ 
strong  nitric  acid  to  make  sure  that  all  urea  has  been  precipitated.  Thm 
is  danger  of  oxidizing  the  urea,  so  do  not  use  fuming  nitric  «i'id;ix 
sure  to  cool  the  urea  solution  between  each  addition  of  nitric  acid.  No* 
transfer  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  from  I  he  filter  paper  to  small  evapont 
ing  dish.  Add  to  the  crystals  in  the  evaporating  dish  15  c.c*  distillfli 
water  and  then,  little  by  little,  powdered  barium  carhonate.  stirrinf 
between  each  addition,  as  long  as  effervescence  lasts,  and  then  add  mort 
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to  raake  sure  that  all  the  urea  nitrate  is  deeomposed  aud  tliat  there  is  aa 
excess  of  barium  earbonnte  present.  The  Holiition  will  then  be  very 
faintly  aeid,  due  to  the  earhonic  aeid.  By  this  one  forms  barium  nitrate, 
carbon  dioxide  and  free  urea.  The  carbonate  must  be  really  in  exeess,  or 
the  urea  will  be  oxidized  ou  warrain|^.  Now  add  about  half  a  level  tea;^ 
spoonful  of  good  powTlerod  bone  blark  and  lieat  on  water  bath  for  aboiit 
fifteen  minutes.  Meanwhile  prepare  the  small  filter  plate  for  suetion 
filterinjT,  plaeing  a  test  tube  in  the  filter  flask  to  eateh  tlie  filtrate,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  minuter  filter  the  hot  solution  and  transfer  the 
filtrate,  whieh  should  be  elear  as  water,  to  a  small  evaporating  t!ish,  and 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  on  the  %valer  bath.  Crystals  of  barium 
nitrate  separate  out.  Extraet  the  residue  without  separating  the  crys- 
tals, with  two  10  e.e.  portions  of  95  per  cent,  ethyl  aleohol,  heating  on 
the  water  bath  eaeh  time  and  trans ferrinjs:  the  hot  aleohnl  eontaining  the 
urea  by  (leeaiitation  to  anotlier  small  evaporating  dish.  Barium  nitrate 
remains  undissolved.  Evaporate  the  aleoholie  solution  of  urea  on  the 
water  bath  until  it  begins  to  crystallize  and  then  remove  it  from  the 
bath  and  allow  it  to  crystallize  at  room  temperature.  Urea  erystallizes'in 
IdDg  prismatie  eryslals.  The  prt-paration  should  be  white.  If  it  is  yellow 
it  will  not  crystailize  so  well.  If  this  should  be  the  ease  dissolve  in  a 
little  aleohol  and  decolorize  again  with  powdered  animal  ehareoah  The 
yield  should  be  6-10  grams. 

Uric  acid.  To  the  residue  in  the  evaporating  dish  from  whieh  the 
urea  was  extracted,  add  50  e.e.  distilled  water  distinctly  acid  with  hydro- 
ctdoric  acid.  All  the  ijiorgauie  salts  dissolve  and  leave  the  uric  aeid  as  a 
small,  reddish,  granular,  crystalline  precipitate.  Decant  antl  discard 
the  liquid  but  keep  the  crystals.  Wash  them  onee  or  twice  with  fresh 
water  by  deeantation.  Finally  add  about  30  c.c,  of  water  and  then,  drop 
by  drop,  10  per  cent.  Na.COa  solution,  stirring  after  eaeh  addition. 
Seven  or  eight  drops  are  usually  enough,  and  warm  for  a  minute  or  so 
on  the  water  bath  to  hasten  solution.  Add  a  pinch  of  animal  charcoal. 
Filter  through  a  small  suetion  filter,  transfer  without  loss  to  a  small 
beaker  and  acidify  with  hydrochloric  aeid.  The  urie  acid  will  cr>'stallize 
out  promptly  as  a  samly  precipitate,  perhaps  not  entirely  white.  After 
standing  for  half  an  hour  or  over  night,  filter  through  a  small  suetioa 
filter.  Allow  the  crystals  to  dry  on  the  filter,  then  remove  them  to  a 
small  viaU  -Make  the  various  tests  for  uric  acid  with  them.  Yield  about 
0.2  gram,    , 

Reactions  for  the  identification  of  uric  add, 

*  i6i.  Murexide  test. — See  page  720  for  the  reaction  involved. 
Place  a  few  crystals  of  uric  acid  iu  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  them  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  dry  on  the  water  bath 
until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  gone.  A  reddish  residue  remains.  Now 
cool  this  and  moisten  it  with  dilute  ammonia  solution.  The  residue  be- 
comes a  violet  or  purple  red,  due  to  formation  of  ammonium  ptirpnrate. 
Add  a  little  10  per  cent.  NaOH.  the  residue  becomes  a  bluish  violet.  On 
heating  the  color  disappears.  Of  the  other  purine  bases  adenine  and  hy* 
poxanthine  do  not  give  the  murexide  test.  Guanine  and  xanthine  give  the 
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reaction  forming  the  yellow  nitroxanihine  first,  which  turns  violet  of 
purple  when  moistened  with  sodium  liydi'ate.  The  color  does  not  dii^ 
appear  on  heating. 

*  162.  Reducing  reactions. — ^Uric  acid  is  easily  oxidized  and  it 
accordingly  a  reducing  substance.  3Iany  tests  have  been  derised  foC 
its  detection  based  upon  this  property.  None  of  these  are  specific,  smc^ 
they  are  given  by  other  reducing  reagents.  Uric  acid  reduces  Fehhag  t 
solution.  Take  a  few  crystals,  dissolve  in  a  little  sodium  hydrate  and 
assure  yourself  that  they  reduce  Fehling*s  solution.  To  another  portioa 
of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  add  some  powdered  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  and  heat  to  see  if  this  is  reduced  also  (Bottger's  glucm 
reaction) . 

163.  Schiff's  reaction* — ^Dissolve  a  few  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  a  fer 
C.c.  sodium-carbonate  solution  (sodium  hydrate  cannot  be  used  becaoso 
it  T^r^eipitates  the  silver  as  brown  silver  hydrate),  the  solution  beiog 
distinctly  alkaline.  Pour  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  filter  paper  moiat* 
ened  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  A  black  spot  will  be  formed  in  the 
presence  of  uric  acid.  This  reai^tion  depends  on  the  power  of  the  nrie 
acid  to  reduce  alkaline  silver  solutions. 

*  164.  Folin  reaction.^ — This  reaction  depends  on  the  power  of  uric 
acid  to  reduce  sodium  phosphotungstate  solution.  To  a  very  small 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  a  beaker  is  added  20  c.c.  saturated  sodium* 
carbonate  solution.  It  may  be  warmed  to  hasten  solution.  As  sooo 
aa  the  uric  acid  is  dissolved  add  1  c.c.  of  sodium  phosphotungstate  tu- 
gent  (Folin 's).  A  blue  color  is  obtained,  due  to  the  formation  oft 
lower  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Folin 's  sodium  phosphotungstate  reagent  is  the  following:  100  gnun* 
pure  sodium  tungstate,  80  c,c.  85  per  cent,  orthophosphoric  acid  and  750 
c.c.  distilled  water  are  boiled  gently  or  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  con- 
denser for  V/2-2  hours.  Cool  and  dilute  to  1  liter.  This  solution  11 
reduced  by  other  compounds,  for  example  by  polyphenols.  It  is  used 
in  the  microehemical  estimation  of  uric  acid. 

165,  The  reduction  by  uric  acid  is  most  rapid  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion. Benedict's  solution,  which  is  reduced  by  carbohydrates,  is  not » 
alkaline  as  Fehling's  and  is  hence  reduced  by  uric  acid  at  a  very  much 
slower  rate.  Test  the  reducing  action  of  a  sodium-carbonate  solutiou 
of  uric  acid  on  Benedict- &  solution.    Experiment  17. 

*  166.  Precipitation  reactions  of  uric  acid. — The  insolubility  of  the 
free  acid  has  already  been  noted.  The  ammonium  salt  is  also  rery 
insoluble,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  other  soluble  ammonium  sa!!* 
This  method  is  the  basis  of  the  quantitative  method  for  the  estimatioo 
of  uric  acid  of  Hopkins. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  uric  acid  by  heating  some  crystils 
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'"With  10  c,c»  of  2  per  cent.  Na.COa.  After  adding  two  drops  of  animonia, 
Ifiatxirate  the  solution  with  amraoniuiu  chloride.  Note  the  white,  amor- 
[phous  precipitate  of  ammonium  urate  which  forms.  If  desired,  the 
precipitate  may  be  identified  as  uric  acid. 

*  167.    Precipitation    by    ammoniacal    silver    solution.— Add    an 

ixcess  of  ammonia  to  the  sodium-carbonate  solution  of  uric  acid,  an<l 

[then  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate.    A  white  precipitate  is  formed.    This 

is  the  silver  compound  of  the  uric  acid.    Other  purines  are  precipitated 

\hy  this  method  (see  Salkowski's  method). 

168.     Detection  of  uric  acid  in  urine  and  other  fluids. — To  show  the 

iresence  of  uric  acid  in  small  quantities  of  urine,  Folin's  method  may  be 

Lsed,     Place  1-2  c.c.  of  urine  in  an  evaporating  dish,  add  1  drop  of 

saturated  oxalic-acid  solution  and  evaporate  to  complete  dryness  on  the 

^ater  bath.    Cool,  add  10  c.c.  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  allow  to  stand 

[for  5  minutes  to  extract  phenols  which  will  also,  if  present,  give  the 

reduction  reaction  with  phosphotungstate.    Pour  off  the  alcohol.     Add 

to  the  residue  10  c.c.  of  water  and  a  drop  of  saturated  sodium-carbonate 

lolution.    Stir  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  uric  acid ;  transfer  to  a 

imall  beaker;  add  1  c.c.  of  Folin's  reagent  (sodium  phosphotungstate) 

id  20  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate.    A  blue  color  indicates  the 

iresence  of  ui'ic  acid. 

i6g.  Another  method  is  the  following  (Cole)  :  Take  50  c.c.  of  urine, 
add  2  drops  of  ammonia  and  then  saturate  with  powdered  ammonium 
chloride.  Allow  the  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  to  settle  for  15  sec- 
fbnds  and  pour  off  into  another  beaker.  Allow  to  stand.  Note  the  gelat- 
inous precipitate  of  ammonium  urate.  Filter:  scrape  the  precipitate 
[from  the  filter  and  transfer  it  to  an  evaporating  dish.  Add  3  or  4 
drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  then  with  am- 
monia make  the  murexide  test.  If  urates  are  present  in  the  procipi- 
itate,  they  will  give  a  positive  reaction. 


Creatinine. 

170,    Preparation    of    creatinine.      Zinc-chloride    method. — Make 

100  c.c.  of  urine  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime  and  add  CaCL,  solution  to 

'completely  precipitate  the  phosphates.    Filter,  acidify  the  filtrate  with 

acetic  acid  and  evaporate  to  a  syrup.    Extract  the  creatinine  from  the 

ifiyrup  by  treating  it  with  warm  95-99  per  cent,  alcohol,  100  cc,  in  two 

[50  c.e,  portions.     Allow  alcohol  extract  to  stand  8-24  hours  in  a  cool 

dace.    Filter.    A  little  sodium  acetate  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  filtrate 

'to  reduce  the  acidity  and  about  1  c.c.  of  strong,  acid -free  zinc-chloride 

solution,  sp.  gr.  1.2.    Stir  and  allow  to  stand  2  to  3  days  in  a  cool  place. 

Creatinine  zinc  chloride  crystallizes  out  as  a  sandy,  yellowish  powder 
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composed  of  fine  needles  in  rosettes  or  balls.  Collect  by  filtering  on  t 
bmall  suction  filter,  wash  with  alcohol^  suspend  the  crystals  in  a  little 
(100  ex.)  warm  water  and  add  some  freshly  precipitated  lead  hydrate^ 
or  lead  oxide,  and  filter.  The  precipitate  is  lead  chloride,  Decolorin, 
the  filtrate  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  evaporate  the  solution  to  diy-^ 
ness,  extract  with  strong  alcohol  (creatinine  dissolving,  creatine  remiiBrl 
ing  insoluble)  and  evaporate  the  alcoholic  extract  to  beginning  crysUl* 
lization  and  then  allow  to  stand  and  crystallize.  Make  some  of  ^ 
following  tests  with  the  crystals.  The  crystals  when  pure  are  colorlflB^ 
monoclinie  prismjs. 

*  171.  Preparation  of  creatinine  from  the  urine  by  the  picratf 
method. — Add  to  500  ex.  of  urine  100  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  picric-acid 
solution  in  alcohol.  A  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  double  ereatiniD* 
and  potassium  picrate  is  formed.  Filter  this  off  after  standing  0?^ 
night.  While  still  moist,  heat  the  crystals  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  to  whici 
is  added  a  little  potassium  bicarbonate  to  decompose  the  crystals.  Nen- 
tralize  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  four  volumes  of  alcohol  to  precipitate  tk 
sulphates.  Filter.  Precipitate  the  creatinine  by  zinc  chloride  and 
sodium  acetate  as  in  the  preceding  determination  and  proceed  as  in  tlie 
foregoing  experiment. 

*  172,  Reactions  for  the  detection  of  creatinine.  Weyl's  reac- 
tion. Nitroprusside  reaction, — Like  some  other  reducing  substance 
creatinine  gives  a  red  color  with  sodium  nitroprusside.  See  the  test  for 
acetone  (Legal's).  Cysteine  gives  a  similar  reaction.  To  5. c.c.  of  urinf 
in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute,  fresh  solution  of  sodium 
nitroprusside  and  make  alkaline  ivith  sodium  hydrate.  A  mby^red 
color  which  fades  to  yellow  is  the  result.  If  this  solution,  cold,  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  a  precipitate  of  the  nitroso  com- 
pound (C^HyN^O..,)  results.  If  acidified  w'ith  acetic  acid  and  heated,  tic 
solution  becomes  green,  then  blue  and  Prussian  blue  separates.  Dissolie 
one  crystal  of  the  creatinine  in  water  and  repeat  the  test  with  it 

*  173.  Picramic-acid  reaction.  Jaffe. — Creatinine  combine^j  witii 
picric  acid.  If  made  alkaline,  it  reduces  the  picric  acid  forming  the  rfrl- 
colored  picramic  acid-  See  page  41.  To  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add 
a  few  drops  of  picric-acid  solution  and  make  alkaline  with  sodina 
hydrate.  A  red  color  is  produced.  This  reaction  is  the  basis  of  Foliu's 
creatinine  quantitative  method.  It  is  not  specific  for  creatinine,  bert 
depends  on  the  reducing  action  of  creatinine  in  alkaline  solution. 


Hipp  uric  acid. 

174.    Preparation  of  hippuric  acid  from  urine.    Roaf. — To  500  CA 
of  the  urine  of  a  horse,  or  cow,  add  125  grams  of  ammonium  sulphite 
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and  7.5  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  Hippuric  acid  crystallizes  out. 
Filter.  Wash  the  crystals  with  a  little  cold  water,  redissolve  in  a  small 
amount  of  hot  water,  boil  with  animal  charcoal  to  decolorize,  filter  and 
allow  to  cool.  The  hippuric  acid  crystallizes  on  standing.  If  some  of  the 
crystals  are  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  with  1-2  c.c.  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  and  then  the  residue  heated  by  a  flame,  an  odor 
of  nitrobenzene  may  be  perceived.    What  is  the  origin  of  hippuric  acid  ? 

*  175,     Detection   of   indican. — ^Indican   is  the  potassium  salt   of 
indoxyl-snlphuric  acid. 

CH 


CH 

HO         0-0— O— SOK 
Hi         It     {J-H 

IndJc&n. 


HG^    C— CO 
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OC— C         CH 


UH     NH  KH    <5h 

Indigo  blue. 


Indiean  is  formed  from  the  indosyl  which  has  been  formed  from  indole 
by  oxidation.  Indole  is  derived  from  the  tryptophane  of  proteins  by 
processes  of  putrefaction.  The  presence  of  indican  in  larger  than  usual 
quantities  in  the  urine  generally  means  excessive  putrefaction  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  In  constipation  the  indican  is  usually  increased.  ♦  Indi- 
can is  detected  by  converting  it  to  indigo  blue  by  oxidation.  Various 
oxidizing  agents  may  be  used,  but  ferric  chloride  or  hypochlorite  is  usu- 
ally employed.  The  oxidation  takes  place  in  strong  acid  solution,  the 
acid  splits  off  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  indoxyl  which  is  oxidized  to  indigo 
blue* 

*  176.  Jaffa's  indican  test. — Take  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  and 
add  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCl  and  then  1  drop  of  a  3  per  cent,  KCIO, 
solution.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  hypochlorite  is  formed.  Add  a  little 
chloroform,  2-3  ex.,  and  shake.  If  the  chloroform  settles  out  colorless, 
add  another  drop  of  hypochlorite  and  shake  again.  If  indican  is  present, 
the  chloroform  should  be  colored  blue.  If  thymol  has  been  added  to 
the  urine  for  preserving  it,  the  chloroform  will  be  a  reddish  or  violet 
color  if  indican  is  present  Keep  on  adding  drop  by  drop  of  the  chlorate 
and  shaking  until  a  maximum  blue  is  obtaine<l.  The  oxidizing  agent 
must  be  added  cautiously,  since  the  addition  of  too  much  carries  the 
oxidation  to  indigo  white  which  is  colorless.  Calcium  hypochlorite  or 
bleaching  powder  may  be  used  in  this  test  in  place  of  the  chlorate.  The 
result  is  the  same.' 

*  177,  Detection  of  indican  by  ferric  chloride.  Obermayer's  test. — 
This  may  be  performed  either  directly  on  the  urine  or  after  partial 
ptirifieation  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate.  The  test  in  the  latter 
Qase  is  performed  as  follows:    Add  to  50  c.c.  acid  urine  5  c.c,  basic  lead 
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acetate*  Filter.  Take  10  c.c,  of  the  filtrate  in  a  test*tube,  add  an  equal 
volume  of  coueeotraled  HCi  containing  24  grams  FeCl,  per  liter, 
and  2-3  c.c.  chloroform  and  shake  thoroughly.  The  chloroform  whid 
settles  out  should  be  more  or  less  blue  if  indiean  is  present.  There  is 
not  so  much  danger  in  this  test  of  overoxidation  as  there  is  in  the  hyp*- 
chlorite  test. 

DETECTION  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  CONSTITUENTS   OF  UBINE. 

Detection  of  proteins. — Normal  urine  does  not  contain  protein.  In 
abnormal  conditions  various  proteins  may  occur.  Coagulable  proteini 
derived  from  the  blood  plasma  may  be  present  in  inflammation  of  tic 
kidney,  or  nephritis;  tJie  nephritis  being  either  chronic,  due  to  a  chronic 
infection  of  the  kidney,  or  acute.  Acute  nephritis  may  accompany  scar* 
let  fever  and  other  diseases.  A  dcutero-albumose,  generally  callfti 
peptone,  may  be  present  particularly  during  the  absorption  of  partially 
digested  pus  from  abscesses  or  in  the  absorption  of  pncuraonia  exudate. 
An  especial  protein  called  tlie  Bence- Jones  protein  appears  in  tJje  urine 
in  osteomalacia  or  multiple  myeloma.  This  is  more  nearly  relaled 
to  a  hetero-alhumose.  Tlie  nitrogen  in  the  protein  in  the  latter 
case  may  amount  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  tk 
urine. 

*  178,  Coagulable  protein. — ^Very  little  of  this  may  appear  in  the 
urine,  even  though  pretty  extensive  chronic  nephritis  prevails.  The 
presence  of  any  in  the  urine  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  If  llw 
urine  is  clear  and  acid,  place  about  7  c.c.  in  a  test-tube  and,  while  holding 
the  tube  inclined,  heat  the  upper  parts  of  the  tube  to  boiling.  If 
coagulable  protein  is  present,  this  part  of  the  urine  should  appear  cloudy 
as  compared  with  the  unboiled  part.  If  it  becomes  turbid,  add  a  drop 
of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  turbidity  might  be  due  to  phosphates,  but 
these  dissolve  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acid.  Tiie  protein  coagulum  docs 
not  dissolve.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  make  it  before  boiling  very  faintlj 
acid  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

*  179.  Heller's  test. — Place  in  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube  about  4  c^ 
nitric  acid  and  holding  the  tube  inclined  pour  carefully  down  the  side 
of  the  tube  some  urine.  The  urine  should  float  on  top  of  the  nitric  acid. 
In  the  presence  of  albumin  a  white  ring  appears  at  the  junction  of  the 
liquids.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  It  may  happen  that  there  is  a 
ring  of  urea-nitrate  or  uric  acid  in  concentrated  urines.  If  the  ring 
ia  due  to  these  substances,  it  will  disappear  on  diluting  the  urine  and 
repeating  the  test.  Urines  preserved  with  thymol  may  give  a  ring  of 
nitrothymoL  The  thymol  may  be  separated  from  the  urine  by  extract* 
ing  it  with  a  little  naphtha.    Resinous  substances  which  appear  in  the 
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urine  after  a  person  has  been  treated  with  balsams  also  may  produce 
a  white  ring.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  further  identify  the  protein,  if 
the  test  is  positive.  The  colored  ring  which  develops  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  various  chroraogens  may  be  disregarded. 

180.  Various  modifications  of  these  tests  have  been  proposed.  Vari- 
ous salts  such  as  sodium  chloride  are  added  to  the  urine,  or  to  the  nitric 
acid  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  test.  The  Heller  test  is»  however, 
already  suflSciently  delicate  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  protein  can  be  confirmed  by  trying  the  precipitation  test 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid.  Make  the  urine  faintly 
acid  with  acetic  acid  and  add  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution. 
In  the  presence  of  albumins  or  protalbumose  a  white  precipitate 
appears. 

A  case  came  under  the  author's  observation  in  wliich  the  urine  con- 
tained so  little  protein  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  its  presence 
could  be  certainly  established.  At  times  the  urine  was  free  from  pro- 
tein. The  person  died  not  long  afterwards  of  an  acute  infection,  and 
on  autopsy  the  kidneys  were  found  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  long- 
standing and  extensive  nephritis. 

♦  181.  Quantitative  estimation  of  albumin  present.  Esbach's 
method. — Principle.  The  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  protein 
with  picric  acid  and  estimating  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  A  gradu- 
ated tube  known  as  Eshack's  albumin omcter  is  use<|. 

Process.  Fill  the  tube  with  urine  to  the  mark  U  and  then  add  the 
picric-acid  reagent  to  the  mark  R.  Cork,  mix  by  inverting  a  couple  of 
times  and  then  allow  to  stand  upright  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  0! 
that  time  read  off  on  the  scale  etched  on  the  tube  the  height  of  the 
column  of  precipitate.  The  figures  give  the  number  of  grams  of  dried 
protein  in  a  liter  of  urine.  If  the  amount  is  less  than  0.05  per  cent., 
it  cannot  be  accurately  determined  in  this  way.  If  the  precipitate  comes 
above  5,  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  urine  once  and  repeat. 

Picric-acid  reagent.  Dissolve  10  grams  picric  acid  and  20  grams 
citric  acid  in  800  c.c.  boiling  water,  transfer  to  a  1,000  c.c.  volumetric 
flask,  cool  and  make  up  to  the  mark. 

182.  The  eoagulable  protein  can  also  be  directly  determined  by  boil- 
ing 50  c.c.  of  urine,  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  till  the  separation 
is  complete,  filtering  through  a  dried  weighed  filter  paper,  washing  thor- 
oughly wnth  hot  water  and  alcohol,  drying  and  reweighing, 

183.  Bence-Jones  protein. — This  protein  is  detected  by  its  pecu- 
liarity of  becoming  insoluble  on  heating  to  GO"  and  the  precipitate  redis- 
solving  on  heating  to  boiling. 

If  the  urine  is  acid,  it  may  be  heated  directly;  if  alkaline,  make  it 
faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid.    Heat  slowly.    The  urine  becomes  turbid 
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at  about  45"  and  a  precipitate  appears  at  60*  wliich   redissolves  t»' 
further  heating  to  boiling.    On  cooling  the  reverse  phenomena  appear. 

*  184.  Albumose. — This  can  be  detected  if  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  the  rose-colored  biuret  test  in  urine  which  will  not  coajjulate  on  beat- 
ing. It  may  also  be  detected  as  follows:  Kemovc  the  coagulable  protein 
by  heating  to  boiling  the  faintly  acid  urine  and  filtering.  In  the  filtraU 
a  biuret  reaction  or  a  ring  test  with  Spieglcr's  reagent  indicates  the  pr* 
ence  of  albumose  or  peptone. 

Spiegler's  reagent,  HgCla,  40  grams;  tartaric  acid,  20  grams;  NaCl 
50  grams;  glycerine,  100  grams j  H2O,  1,000  c.c.  This  reagent  is  a  verr 
delicate  test  for  proteins,  as  both  albumoses  and  peptones  are  preei{»}* 
tated  by  it.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  nitric  acid  in  HeUer'j 
test.  1  part  protein  in  250,000  can  be  detected  by  it.  Control  it  bj 
normal  urine. 

*  185.  Detection  of  glucose  in  urine. — Glucose  appears  in  the  uriii: 
under  the  circumstances  already  described  on  page  754*  If  the  urine  ii 
h'ght  colored,  of  large  volume,  three  liters  or  more  per  day^  and  with  4 
normal  specific  gravity,  the  presence  of  glucose  is  indicated.  To  delect 
glucose  three  or  four  methods  may  be  used:  i.e.,  reduction  test  will 
Fehling's  or  Benedict's  solution^  reduction  of  bismuth  subnitra> 
polarimeter  examination,  the  fermentation  by  yeast,  formation  of  pheD^-i' 
glucosazone.    The  best  method  is  Benedict's  or  189(a). 

*  186(a).  To  4  c.c.  of  urine  add  an  equal  quantity  of  Fehling's  mii- 
ture,  p.  860,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Boil  for  a  few  moments*  In  the 
presence  of  glucose,  lactose  and  some  other  substances  a  red  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  is  formed.  Normal  urine  has  some  powers  of  reductiant 
but  not  sufficient  to  form  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  under  these 
conditions.  Caution:  If  chloroform  has  been  added  to  the  urine  ass 
preservative,  it  will  itself  reduce  Fehling's  solution, 

186(b).  Benedict's  qualitative  reaction. — To  5  c.c.  of  the  special 
Benedict  reagent  (see  experiment  220)  heated  to  boiling,  add  8  drofie 
of  the  urine  and  boil  vigorously  for  two  minutes.  The  fluid  will  contaiD 
a  dense  but  very  finely  divided  red,  yellow  or  green  precipitate  if  gla- 
cose  to  the  extent  of  0.05  per  cent,  or  more  is  present.  The  green  pj^ 
cipitate  appears  with  the  lower  concentrations  and  the  red  with  the 
higher.  It  is  best  ordinarily  not  to  use  more  than  8  drops  of  the  uriat 
although  if  the  urine  is  very  dilute  as  to  uric  acid,  creatinine  and  pbos 
phates,  one  may  use  as  much  as  16  drops  of  the  urine  to  5  c.c.  reagent 

*  187-  Many  substances  besides  glucose  reduce  Fehling's  soludon 
The  reduction  might  be  due  to  lactose,  pentoses,  aromatic  bodies,  urates, 
creatinine  or  glycuronic  acid,  for  example.  If  glucose  is  present,  the 
urine  will  be  dextro-rotatory  and  will  reduce  bismuth  subnitrato  and 
{erment  with  yeast.    Nylander's  reaction.    Bismuth  subnitrate  reaction. 
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To  r5  c.c,  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  a  little  powdered  bismuth  subni- 
tralt\  make  the  urine  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate  and  heat  to  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes.  If  glucose  is  present,  the  subnitratc  will  be  reduced 
to  the  black  bismuth. 

*  1 88.  Fermentation  test. — Fill  a  fermentation  tube  with  urine 
which  has  not  been  preserved  by  the  addition  of  formol  or  other  preserv- 
ative, and  in  which  some  yeast  has  been  suspended.  Place  in  a  warm 
place  (40'*).  If  the  reducing  body  is  glucose,  the  yeast  will  ferment  and 
a  gas  will  collect  in  the  closed  arm  of  the  tube.  Lactose,  pentoses  and 
glycuronic  acid  or  aromatic  substances  will  not  ferment. 

*  189.  Form  the  osazone  in  the  method  described  in  experiment  24. 
If  the  osazone,  the  reduction  and  the  fermentation  tests  are  positive,  it 
niay  be  concluded  that  the  substance  is  glucose  or  le^iilose.  The  rotation 
will  distinguish  between  these  two.  The  melting  point  of  the  osazone  can 
also  be  determined. 

189(a).  The  identification  of  small  amounts  of  glucose  and  lactose 
in  urine  (Cole). — This  is  probably  the  best  method  of  identifying  small 
amounts  of  glucose  and  lactose  in  urine  in  the  shortest  time. 

Principle,  The  use  of  Pehling's  solution  for  the  detection  of  glucose 
Ls  open  to  the  following  disadvantages:  1.  Other  substances  than  glucose 
reduce  this  solution:  namely,  pentoses,  glycuronic  acid,  lactose^  urates, 
creatinine  and  some  aromatic  bodies.  Moreover,  creatinine  holds  the 
cuprous  oxide  in  solution  so  tli/it  it  does  not  precipitate.  2.  The  strong 
alkali  used  will  destroy  small  amounts  of  glucose.  To  many  samples  of 
orine  as  much  as  0.5  per  cent,  of  glucose  can  be  added  without  produc- 
ing more  than  a  greenisli  cloud  with  Fehling.  Norma!  urine  contains 
between  0.03  and  0.08  per  cent,  of  glucose.  Benedict's  solution  removes 
many  of  these  difficulties  because  by  the  use  of  carbonate  in  place  of 
sodium  hydrate  the  reducing  action  of  uric  acid  and  creatinine  is  elimi- 
nated. Cole  proposes  the  following  improvement  on  Benedict  (Cole, 
Lancet,  September  20,  1913).  The  principal  improvement  introduced 
is  that  glucose  is  not  adsorbed  by  good  blood  charcoal  in  the  presence 
of  acetic  acid,  whereas  other  reducing  substances,  and  particularly  lac- 
tose, are.  In  the  absence  of  acetic  acid  small  amounts  of  glucose  are 
adsorbed.  In  the  actual  reduction  also  sodium  carbonate  is  used  in  place 
of  sodium  hydrate. 

Procedure.  **  In  a  dry  boiling  tube  or  large  teat-tube  place  about  1 
gram  of  Merck's  pure  blood  charcoal.  (A  spatula  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  broad,  well  piled  up  with  the  charcoal  for  just  over  an  inch, 
carries  about  V2  gram.  Merck's  *  Blutkohle  mit  saure  gereinigt  *  is 
recommended.)  Add  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  and  shake  from  side  to  side 
to  mix  thoroughly.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  shaking  the  whole  time.  Cool 
thoroughly  under  the  tap  and  shake  at  intervals  for  about  five  minutes. 
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Filter  through  a  small  paper  (9  to  11  cm.  in  diameter)  into  a  rather 
wide  test-tube  coDtaining  about  half  a  gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bouate.  When  the  fluid  has  filtered  through,  add  6  drops  of  pu« 
glycerine  (the  glycerine  used  must  not  itself  reduce  the  copper),  shake 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Note  the  time  when  boiling  commences,  Maintaia 
active  boiling  for  50  seconds,  shaking  from  side  to  side  to  prevent  spurt- 
ing. Immediately  add  4  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  crystalliaeJ 
copper  sulphate.  Shake  for  a  moment  to  mix  the  solutions,  and  allot 
the  tube  to  stand  without  further  heating  for  one  minute.  With  normal 
urine  the  fluid  remains  blue,  with  a  variable  amount  of  a  ^ayish  precipi- 
tate of  the  eartliy  phosphates.  If  glucose  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
0.02  per  cent,  or  more,  above  the  average  normal  amount,  the  blue  eol« 
is  discharged^  and  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydroxide  forma 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  precipitate  forms  is  a  rough  measure  of 
the  amount  of  glucose  present.  With  0,05  per  cent,  it  appears  in  a  few 
seconds.  With  0.02  per  cent,  it  may  not  appear  till  50  seconds.  A 
yellowish  precipitate  or  coloration  appearing  after  60  seconds  must  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  abnormal  glycosuria.  It  may  be  due  to  tlie 
normal  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Remarks.  The  method  is  more  sensitive  than  Benedict's  and  Nylan- 
der's.  CHCl^  does  not  give  a  positive  result  even  when  present  in  con- 
siderable excess.  Urines  of  patients  treated  with  chloral  hydrate  and 
containing  glycuronates  are  also  negative.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
remove  albumin,  but  it  is  advisable  to  do  so  by  boiling  and. filtering 
before  treatment  with  charcoal.  If  specific  gr.  of  urine  is  more  than 
1,025,  dilute  with  equal  volume  of  water  and  take  10  c.c.  of  the  diluted 
urine.  With  a  modification  of  this  method  Cole  detects  one  part  of 
glucose  in  a  million  parts  of  w^ater,  w!ien  glucose  is  present  alone. 

*  1 89  (b)«  Method  of  distinguishing  lactose  and  glucose  in  urin* 
(Cole) — In  the  case  of  urine  from  a  pregnant  or  nursing  woman  tie 
following  procedure  should  be  adopted:  "  Treat  20  c.c.  of  the  urine  with 
1  gram  of  charcoal  in  the  method  described  in  189(a).  Treat  the  whole 
of  the  filtrate  with  another  gram  of  charcoal  and  repeat  the  process" 
(by  this  means  the  lactose  is  adsorbed  by  the  charcoal).  **  To  5  c^ 
of  the  filtrate  from  this  add  V2  gram  of  anhydrous  Na,COs  and  6  drops 
of  glycerine  and  boil  for  50  seconds.  Now  add  to  the  hot  solution  4 
drops  of  5  per  cent.  CuSO^  solution  and  set  the  tube  aside  for  1  minute. 
A  reduction  appearing  within  the  specified  time  indicates  the  prescnee 
of  at  least  0.04  per  cent,  of  glucose  in  the  urine. 

If  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  of  lactose  is  present,  it  is  entirely  adsorber! 
by  10  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  as  in  the  routine  method.  By  using  5  per 
cent,  of  charcoal,  as  in  the  special  modification^  a  considerable  amount 
of  lactose  is  removed,  and  that  left  is  entirely  adsorbed  by  the  second 
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treatment.  The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  lactose  t(k  normal  urine  fails 
to  give  a  positive  test  in  the  filtrate  by  this  method,  whereas  0.04  per 
cent,  glucose  added  gives  a  distinct  reaction.  If  this  test  gives  a  nega- 
tive result,  and  the  original  urine  responds  to  Benedict's  test,  the  urine 
almost  certainl3^  contains  lactose. 

i8g(c).  Identification  of  lactose  in  urine  (Cole). — Principle. 
Adsorption  of  lactose  by  charcoal  and  the  formation  of  lactosazone  in 
the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

Procedure,  To  1  gm.  of  charcoal  add  25  e.e,  of  suspected  urine,  mix 
by  shaking,  boil  for  a  few  seconds,  cool  thoroughly  and  shake  at  inter- 
vals for  10  minutes.  Filter  through  a  small  paper  or  use  a  filter  pump. 
When  the  cliarcoal  has  completely  drained,  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  dish 
containing  10  c.c.  of  water  and  1  c.e.  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  is  best 
done  by  opening  the  paper,  holding  it  by  the  clean  half  and  moving  it 
about  in  the  liquid.  The  greater  part  of  the  charcoal  is  thus  removed 
from  the  paper.  Stir  the  charcoal  with  a  glass  rod  and  transfer  the 
mixture  to  a  boiling  tube.  Heat  to  boiling  for  about  10  seconds  and 
filter  the  hot  solution  through  a  small  paper  into  a  test-tube  containing 
as  much  solid  phenyl-hydrazine-hydroehloride  as  will  lie  on  a  quarter, 
and  twice  this  amount  of  solid  sodium  acetate.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
filter  from  any  insoluble  oily  residue.  Place  the  tube  in  a  boiling  water 
bath  and  leave  it  there  for  45  minutes.  Remove  the  tube  and  allow  it 
to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  at  least  one  hour.  It  is  advisable  to 
allow  it  to  stand  longer  if  possible.  Pipette  off  a  little  of  the  deposit, 
if  any,  and  examine  it  on  a  slide  under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope. 
Lactosazone  crystallizes  in  characteristic  clumps  with  projecting  spines 
(**  hedge-hog  '*  crystals).  If  desired  filter  off  crystals,  redissolve  in  hot 
water  and  allow  to  recrystallize.    Melting  point  of  crystals  200'  C. 

*  I  go.  Detection  of  acetone  in  urine.  Detection  in  the  undis- 
tilled  urine.  Legal's  nitroprusslde  reaction. — To  5  c.e,  of  urine  in  a 
test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  a  fresh  dilute  solution  of  sodium  nitroprus- 
side  and  then  make  the  urine  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate,  A  ruby-red 
color  results  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  urine,  due  to  the  creatinine 
of  the  urine.  If  the  urine  is  now  made  acid  with  acetic  acid,  if  creatinine 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  color,  the  solution  will  become  yellow,  whereas 
if  acetone  is  present  the  red  color  is  intensified  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.    Control  this  test  with  normal  urine. 

*  igi,  Rothera's  nitroprusside  reaction.^ — This  teat  is  better  than 
Legal's.  To  5  c.c,  of  urine  add  a  little  solid  ammonium  sulphate  and  2-3 
drops  of  a  fresh  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  and  1-2 
c,c,  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydrate.  If  acetone  is  present^  a  per- 
manganate color  develops. 

Acetone  may  be  more  accurately  detected  in  the  distillate  from  urine. 
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Distill  about  20^c.c.  of  liquid  from  200  c,c.  of  urine  acidifl 
addition  of  severar  drops  of  eoncentraTed  IICl.  Use  a  good  m 
denser,  as  acetone  is  volatile.  The  distillate  may  be  subject© 
following*  examination. 

*  192,     Iodoform  test. — Gunning's,    To  5  c.c.  of  the  disti 
distilled  urine  may  be  used)  add  a  few  drops  of  KI^  solutio: 
—  4  grams  iodine;  6  grams  KI;  100  c.c.  water)   and  enoug 
(5-10  drops)  to  make  a  black  precipitate  of  nitrogen  iodide, 
ing  this  is  changed  to  iodoform  (CHI-j).    Detect  this  by  Ihft 
by  examining  the  crystals.    They  are  yellow  in  color  and  form 
plates  and  rosettes.    Neither  alcohol  nor  aldehyde  forra  iodof< 
these  conditions.    Acetoaeetic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heating 
so  that  the  distillate  contains  acetone  from  this  as  well  as  fl 
acetone. 

*  193.  Detection  of  acetoaeetic  acid.— CH3,C0.CH2.CO< 
cetic  acid  is  readily  decomposed,  forming  acetone  if  the  aci 
boiled.  It  gives  a  much  more  sensitive  reaction  with  sodi 
prusside  than  docs  acetone  in  the  Le  Nobel  test.  The  test  ma; 
in  the  following  way  (Harding  and  Ruttan,  Biochem,  Journ 
445,  1912)*  Acidify  the  urine  with  acetic  acid,  add  0.5  c.c,  N/ 
nitroprussidc  (1  c.c.  =  0.0298  grs.  Na,Fe(CN).,N0.2H2O) 
overlie  the  solution  with  concentrated  aqueous  NHtOH.  A 
is  produced.  This  is  a  modification  of  Taylor*s  method  of  ca 
the  reaction.  Acetoaeetic  acid  gives  this  reaction  far  better  thazy 
A  solution  of  acetone  0.057  per  cent,  gives  a  very  faint  red 
ring  after  about  20  minutes.  Acetoaeetic  acid  gives  it  at  onc^H 
acetic  acid  1  pt.  in  30,000  will  give  a  positive  reaction.  It  is 
delicate  than  the  Gerhardt  ferric-chloride  test. 

*  194(a).     Gerhardt *s  reaction  for  acetoaeetic  acid, — To 
urine  in  a  test-tube  add  ferric-chloride  solution,  drop  by  drop 
as  a  precipitate  forms.    An  addition  of  more  FeCla  to  the  filt 
duces  a  Bordeaux  red  color  if  acetoaeetic  acid  is  present, 
7,000  is  the  limit  of  the  reaction.    Many  other  substances  give  1 
tion  with  FeCl^,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  and  substances  excreted* 
ingestion  of  antipyrin»  phenacetin  and  thallin.     It  is  an  enol 
Acetoaeetic  acid  may  be  extracted   from  the  urine  by  acidifj 
shaking  with  ether  and  the  test  made  in  the  ether  extract.    Acci 
not  give  this  reaction. 

♦194(b).  Salicylaldehyde  reaction  for  acetone. — To  5  ccl 
(or  better  distillate)  add  1  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  soluti 
salicylaldehyde,  shake  well  and  introduce  a  piece  of  solid  NaOH 
the  size  of  a  large  pea.  Set  aside.  Prepare  a  control  tube  with  dii 
water  or  normal  urine  in  the  same  way.    In  case  acetone  is  presl 
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the  extent  of  0.01  per  cent,  or  more  a  deep  orange-red  ring  is  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  layers*  Normal  urines  and  urines  containing 
aldehydes  give  a  yellowish  to  brown  ring.  The  red-colored  substance 
formed  with  acetone  is  0.0-dioxydtbenzolacetone. 

*  194(0).  Black^s  reaction  for  beta-oxybutyric  acid. — Concentrate 
15  c.C-  urine  to  5  c.c.  on  the  steam  bath;  this  is  done  to  remove  any 
acetoacetie  acid  which  may  be  present.  Now  add  two  drops  concen- 
trated IICl  and  the  least  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  necessary  to  form 
a  solid  mass.  Pulverize  this  mass  and  extract  twice  with  ether.  Evapo- 
rate the  ether  extract  without  loss,  add  5  c.c.  water  and  a  small  amount 
of  BaCO,,  To  the  almost  neutral  w.^ter  layer  now  add  2  or  3  drops 
hydrogen -peroxide  solution,  shake  and  add  a  few  drops  of  5  per  cent. 
FeCla.  Set  aside  for  a  few  minutes.  If  beta-oxybutyric  acid  was 
present,  it  has  been  oxidized  to  acetoacetie  acid  and  gives  the  usual  red 
color  with  ferric  salts.  Black  claims  this  method  will  detect  the  acid  in 
concentrations  of  1 :  10,000. 

195,  Detection  of  glycurotiic  acid.— CHO.(CHOH),.COOH.  See 
page  755.  This  acid  gives  many  of  the  reactions  of  the  pentoses.  It 
may  be  differentiated  as  follows  {Tollen's  reaction) :  Add  to  equal  quan- 
tities of  urine  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  0.5-1  c.c.  of  a  1  per 
cent,  naphthoresorcin  solution  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  heated  slowly 
to  boiling  and  boiled  one  minute,  shaking  the  tube  constantly.  Allow 
to  stand  and  cool  for  four  mmutes,  then  cool  under  the  tap  and  shake 
out  with  ether.  The  red  or  violet  color  goes  into  the  ether  if  a  glycuro- 
nate  was  present,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  if  the  color  is  due  to  a 
pentose  or  hexose.  The  ether  solution  examined  spectroscopically  shows 
two  bands,  one  on  the  D  line  and  one  between  D  and  E. 

Gl^'curonales  reduce  Fehling^s  solution,  but  they  do  not  ferment 
with  3'east,  On  heating  with  strong  acid  the  glycuronic  acid  is  set 
free.  In  tlie  free  state  it  is  dextro-rotatory.  In  the  paired  condition  it 
is  levo-rotatoiy.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  normally  in  very  small  amounts; 
in  larger  quaiiHties  after  certain  drugs  are  taken  (see  page  755). 

196.  Detection  of  glycuronic  acid  in  urine  (Tollens-Neuberg 
and  Schwket,  Uiochcm.  Zcitsckriff,  44,  1912,  502). — In  a  small  separa- 
tory  fnnnel  place  10  c.c.  fresh  urine  with  2  c.c.  dilute  H.SO*.  Add  at 
once  10  c.c.  onlinary  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  ether.  After  several  strong  shak- 
ings, hasten  ihc  separation  by  the  addition  of  a  few  c.c.  of  water  or  NaCl 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  ether  laysr  is  separated,  draw  off  the  alcohol- 
water  layer  tind  shake  the  ether  with  2-3  c.c.  H.O  or  NaCl  solution. 
Separate* the  ether  carefully  and  filter  through  a  small,  dry  filter  into 
A  porcelain  dish.  Add  5  c.c.  water  and  evaporate  the  ether  on  the 
water  bath.  Divide  the  fluid  which  remains,  and  which  may  have  some 
oil  drops  or  he  slightly  cloudy,  into  two  parts  and  test  one  with  orcin 


and  the  other  with  naphthoresorciii.  By  using  10  c.c.  of  normal  mm 
both  tests  are  positive.  By  shaking  out  with  ether  the  glycuronic  acidj 
esters  are  separated  from  the  peetoses  which  may  be  present  and  whicl 
give  similar  reactions.  If  the  amount  of  glycuronic  acid  is  small,  tk 
amyl-alcohol  extract  of  the  orcin  test  only  gives  a  plain  absorption  huA 
after  standing.  .  , 

197.     Detection  of  pentoses, — These  occur  in  the  urine  in  diseased 
the  pant!reas  and  in  some  other  conditions,  the  amount  depending  od 
the  amount  eaten.    There  is  still  sorae  doubt  about  the  character  of  tbi 
pentose  found  in  the  urine  in  endogenous  pentosuria.     Tlie  presence  of 
pentoses  may  be  inferred  if  the  urine  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  doa 
not   ferment  with  yeast,   gives  a  positive  reaction  by    Tollen's  napk-, 
thoresorcin  reaction,  the  color  being  insoluble  in  ether;  and  forms  to 
fural  when  the  urine  is  made  strongly  acid  with  phosphoric  or  hydroJ 
chloric  acid  and  distilled.     Furfural  comes  off  both  from  pentoses  m\ 
glycuronatea.    The  other  pentose  reactions  may  also  be  tried :  i.e.,  wi4 1 
phloroglucin  and  orcinol.     To  make  the  phloroglucin  test,  take  1  cjc 
of  2  per  cent,  pkloroglucin  solution,  5  c.e.  of  concentrated  HCl  and  Get 
of  urine,  mix  well  and  immerse  in  boiling  water,    A  red  color  indicatei 
pentose  or  glycuronic  acid.    In  using  orcinol  proceed  in  the  same  wiy, 
but  use  half-saturated  orcinol  solution,  1  c.c,  in  place  of  the  phlorogio- 
cin.    A  blue  color  and  precipitate  indicates  pentoses  (see  page  860). 
Extract  the  color  with  ainyl  alcohol 

♦  198,  Detection  of  bile  salts.  Reduction  of  surface  tension  of 
urine.  Hay's  test. — Bile  lowers  the  surface  tension  of  water.  This 
lowering  may  be  detected  by  sprinkling  some  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the 
surface  of  the  urine.  In  the  presence  of  bile  the  sulphur  falls  at  od« 
to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  In  normal  urine  it  floats  on  the  sur- 
face. Other  gi-eases  act  in  the  same  way  as  bile.  The  reaction  is  iwt 
specific. 

*  199.  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  salts* — This  has  already  beta 
described  in  experiment  117,  page  917.  A  red  ring  is  formed  at  thi 
junction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  urine  after  the  addition  of  a 
crystal  of  saccharose.  Keep  the  temperature  below  70*  in  making  thii 
test.  A  little  furfural  may  be  added  in  place  of  the  saccharose.  The 
test  remains  essentially  the  same. 

*2oo.  Detection  of  bile  pigments  in  urine. — Gmelin's  test  already 
described  can  be  applied  to  the  urine.  Pour  5  c.c.  of  urine  over  some 
concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  holding  the  tube  inclined  whil« 
pouring  so  that  the  liquids  do  not  mix.  At  the  zone  of  contact  a  series 
of  violet,  green-blue  and  red  colored  rings  develop  in  the  presence 
of  bile.  The  blue-green  ring  is  characteristic.  Indoxyl  and  scatoxyl  also 
produce  colors  in  this  test.    Urobilin  does  not 
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>o(b).  The  bile  pigments  can  also  be  detected  by  the  Huppert-Colc 
Reaction  described  in  oxperiniont  113. 

aoo(c).  Examination  for  other  pigments. —  (a)  Urobilin.  To  5 
.c.  urine  add  an  equal  volume  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  acetate 

al  solute  alcohol  and  filter.  Tlie  filtrate  should  posse55s  a  reddish- 
•een  fluorescence.  In  case  this  gives  a  negative  result  shake  ID  c.c, 
irine  with  5  c.c,  warm  amyl  alcohol  after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
Lcid.  Remove  the  amyl-alcohol  layer,  filter  if  neL-essaiy,  render  it  alka- 
ine  with  NH^OH  and  add  V2  volume  of  the  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  zinc- 
icetate  solution.    Shake.    Green  fluorescence  if  urobilin  present. 

(b)  Bile  pigments  (Gmelin-Rosenbach  reaction). — Saturate  a  piece 
if  filter  paper  with  urine  by  filtering  much  urine  through  it.     Allow  it 

dry  partially  and  drop  thereon  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric 
lid.  Around  each  drop  of  nitric  acid  soon  appears  a  series  of  concen- 
•ic  rings— yellow-red,  red,  violet,  blue  and  green. 

(c)  Huppert-Nakayama  reaction  for  bile  pigments. — ^To  5  c.c.  urine 
a  centrifuge  tube  add  5  c.c.  5  per  cent.  BaCl.  solution,  mix  and  cen- 

•ifuge.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  clear  solution,  add  to  the  precipitate 
e.c,  of  the  special  ferric-clilonde  reagent  (4.0  grams  FeCl.^  dissolved  in 

>90  c.c.  95  per  cent,  alcohol  +  10  c.c.  concentrated  IICl)  and  heat  to  boil- 
ig.    The  solution  becomes  green  to  bluish  green  and  after  adding  a  drop 

►f  concentrated  nitric  acid  (yellow)  the  solution  becomes  violet  and  red. 

'his  reaction  is  stated  to  detect  1  part  bilirubin  in  1,000,000  parts  urine. 


Blood  in  Urine. 

201.    Hemoglobin  derivatives. — (a)  Giiaiac  reaction.     To  5  c.c, 
:id  (slightly)  urine  add  about  0.5  c.c.  of  a  freshly  prepared  tincture 

(f  guaiac,  mix  and  then  add  about  1  c.c.  old  turpentine.  Shake  thor 
ighly  and  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes.    If  a  green  to  blue  color  has 

kot  developed,  add  a  few  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  again  shake  gently,  In 
5e  the  result  is  still  negative  one  can  conclude  that  hemoglobin  is 

absent  from  the  urine.  A  blank  test,  using  water  in  place  of  the  urine. 
lOtild  be  made  also.  The  turpentine  can  be  prepared  by  exposing  it  in 
flat  dish  for  some  hours  to  direct  sunlight.  Or  in  making  the  test  add 
drop  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  necessary  that  the  turpentine  be  par- 
illy  oxidized. 

(b)   Teichmann  kemin  reaction.    In  case  (a)  above  is  positive  it  is 
jt  to  confirm  it  by  this  test.    To  10  to  15  c.c.  urine  add  10  per  cent. 

TaOH  to  make  it  strongly  alkaline,  heat  to  boiling  and  set  aside  to 

>I.     Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  phosphates^  etc.     Wash  with   dis- 

[led  water  and  finally  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  microscope  slide, 

Id  a  very  small  crystal  of  NaCl  and  very  carefully  evaporate  to  dry- 
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iiess  over  a  low  flame.    Cover  the  dry  material  with  a  cover  glaa 
allow  to  flow  under  it  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial  acetic  acid.    Now 
warm  gently  over  a  free  flame  until  tJie  acetic  acid  begins  to  boil  geatlyJ 
AlJow  to  cool  and  examine  under  the  microscope  for  the  red  dish -browB] 
hemin  crystals. 

(c)  SiJeciroscopic  examination.    Examine  by  a  direct- vision  spectifr] 
scope  for  oxyhemoglobin  and  mcthemoglobin. 


QUANTITATIVE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  UBINK 

For  the  quantitative  experiments  all  the  urine  for  24  hours  must  bi 
carefully  collected.  Two  kinds  of  tirine  are  to  be  examined:  (a)  wiiil* 
the  student  is  on  a  low  protein  diet  and  (b)  while  he  is  on  a  high  pro'l 
tein  diet. 

In  the  diet  part  of  the  work  students  may  work  in  pairs,  providedj 
tbey  alternate  in  making  the  various  determinations.     The  urine  roii«t,j 
however,  be  collected  in  both  periods  from  the  same  individual  and  d^^j 
ing  24  consecutive  hours  each  time.  The  same  amount  and  kind  of  eier^ 
cise  must  be  taken  during  both  diet  periods.    Bottles  provided  for  the 
urine  are  to  be  properly  cleaned  and  rinsed  with  a  saturated  alcoboliej 
solution  of  thymol  before  taking  from  the  laboratory.    During  Uiefix^j 
period  the  subject  is  to  take  a  low  protein  diet  for  two  days.    Co  tht| 
second  day  of  this  period  the  urine  voided  before  breakfast  is  to  l>c  dis-j 
carded,  but  all  passed  during  the  next  24  hours  is  to  be  collected,    Otliff 
hours  may  be  more  convenient,  but  consecutive  2i  hours  should  he  takml 
each  time.    Also  have  the  urine  as  fresh  as  possible  for  analysis.    In  the 
same  way  collect  a  second  sample  of  urine  two  weeks  later  on  the  second 
day  of  a  two-days*  diet  on  high  protein.     If  possible  weigh  the  food 
taken  and  from  the  record  obtained  calculate  the  caloric  value  in  bfli 
diets.     Submit  your  proposed  diet  to  an  instructor  he  fore  beginniiig 
thereon. 

*  202.  Volume, — Determine  the  volume  of  the  well-mixed  24-hoof 
sample  by  means  of  a  1.000  or  2,000  c.c.  cylinder. 

*  203,  Specific  gravity, — Determine  the  specific  gravity  by  mewtf] 
of  a  tirinometer.  Note  the  temperature  and  for  every  3°  C.  over  tk 
temperature  recorded  on  the  urinometer  add  0.001  to  the  observed  spf- 
cific  gravity.  For  every  3*  below  suhtraet  0.001  from  the  ob®?rvMi 
specific  gra\Tfy.  It  is  better,  however,  to  cool  the  urine  to  the  tea* 
perature  at  which  the  urinometer  is  to  be  employed  and  then  detei 
the  specific  gravity. 

*  204.    Odor,  color  and  transparency. — Note  these  carefully 
interpret  your  observations, 

*  305.     Total  nitrogen  by  the  Gunning-Arnold  modification  of  the 
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[jeldahl  process, — Carefully  measure  into  a  long-neeked  800-1^000  c.c. 

[jeldahl  flask  5  c.c.  of  urine  by  means  of  a  5  c.c.  pipette.    With  a  fine 

(et  of  water  wash  any  urine  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  down  into  it.    Use 

little  water  as  possible.    Add  5  grams  potasstum  sulphate,  or  10  grains 

iium  sulphate,  20  c.c.  pure  concentrated  H.SO^  (Sp.  G.  1.84)  and  10 


FIO,  09.  FiO.  60A. 

Fio.  61). — Adapter  <t>  1h?  p!ace<l  in  the  top  of  the*  Kjelilahl  dl^jesikm  flaslc  or  large  test- 
ibe  to  be  counected  with  the  suction  for   the   remoTal  of  S0|   or  other  barmfu]    fumes 
(FoUn). 

Fig.  nOA. — Apparatus  set  up  for  thv  aUratioa  of  th<'  ammoolii  !nto  the  stilpUurlc  acid. 
he  tefil'iube  couiaius  lite  Kjcldabl  dli;esttoo  miHle  alkaline.  Tli(>  air  Ir  blovra  through 
kis  and  Into  the  lUU  cc.  volumetric  Husk  eoninlnlng;  the  sulpUuric-ncld  soliitton-  A  per- 
ited  cork  disk  la  plated  part  way  down  tlio  tube  to  prevent  foam  going  over  (Folia). 


.€.  of  the  Hg80,-|-CuS0,  solution   (containing  1  gram  HgSO^  and  1 
'am  CuSO^  per  10  c.c). 

Heat  on  the  digestion  shelf  until  the  water  has  been  removed,  then 
idd  15  grams  more  of  potassium  sulphate  or  30  grams  Na.SO^lOIL.O, 
id  continue  the  digestion  for  2V2  to  3  hours.  To  have  the  digestion 
somplete,  the  mixture  must,  however,  have  been  boiling  for  at  least  2li 
LOurs  and  the  hot  solution  left  must  not  be  colored  yellow,  but  simply 
due  to  the  CuSO^.  After  the  digestion  is  complete,  remove  from 
[the  digestion  shelf  and,  just  as  the  contents  of  the  flask  begin  to  crystal- 
lize, gradually  add,  while  agitating,  250  c.c,  distilled  water;  stopper 
loosely  and  set  aside  until  it  13  to  be  treated  as  indicated  in  experi- 
ment 54. 
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206.  Determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  urine.  MicrochcmiciL 
(Folin  and  Farmer,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  XI,  1912,  p.  493).— 5  c.c.  oi 
urine  are  measured  into  a  50  c.c.  measuriug  flask,  if  the  specific  grant) 
of  the  urine  is  over  1.018,  or  into  a  25  c.c,  flask  if  the  specific  gravity  u 
less  than  1.018  (the  urine  should  be  so  diluted  that  1  c.c.  contains  froai 


FROM 
WMHB0T7LE 


•"^Sl 


I  ^  socnoJl 


y 


FT  a.    098. 

(Folia). 


-Tbe  sane  aa 


Fto.  GOB. 
Fig.  G&r  except  arranged  for  suctloa   In   place  of  t  bkit 


0.75-1.5  mgs.  of  N),    Fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  with  water  and  invm 
a  few  times  to  secure  a  thorough  mixing.    1  c.c,  of  this  diluted  urine 
is  measured  into  a  large  test-tube  of  Jena  glass  (size  20  to  25  huilIiJ'' 
200  mm.).     To  the  urine  iu  the  test-tube  add  1  c.c.  of  concentratel 
sulphuric  acid,  1  gram  of  potassium  sulphate,  1  drop  of  5  per  cent. 
CuSO^  solutioa  and  a  small,  clean  quartz  pebble  to  prevent  bumpiufJ 
Boil  over  a  micro-burner  for  about  6  minutes:  i.e.,  about  2  minutes  aikf] 
the  mixture  has  become  colorless.     (Figure  69  and  Figure  70.)     Aliow] 
to  cool  about  3  minutes  until  the  digestion  mixture  is  beginning  U 
become  viscous,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  solidify.     Add  abool 
6  c.c,  of  water  at  fii*st,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  then  more  rapidly  so  ii| 
to  prevent  the  mixture  from  solidifying.    To  the  acid  solution  is  tiwa 
added  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  (3  c.c.  of  saturated  solution)  and] 
the  NHj,  is  aspirated  by  means  of  a  rapid  air  cui'rent  (see  Figure  69) 
into  a  100  c,c.  measuriug  flask  containing  about  20  c.c,  of  water  and 
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c.c.  of  N/10  H-^SO^.  The  air  current  used  for  driving  off  the  ammonia 
should  be  rather  moderate  for  the  first  2  minutes,  but  thereafter  for 
8  minutes  it  should  be  as  rapid  as  the  apparatus  can  stand.  Compressed 
air  is  best  used,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  an  air  current  may  be  drawn 
through  by  a  pump.  In  that  case  the  NH3  is  not  received  directly  into 
the  measuring  flask,  since  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is  too  narrow  to  take 


ptQ.  70.^ — ApiparntiiR  ns  net  up  In  Folln'i  laboratory*  sbonlng'  the  ematl  ICJeldabl 
digestion  llasks  or  lest-tniw  nt  the  rV;:l)t  wllh  ilie  aitopier  n!>ov<»  and  mlcroburnpr  lieoenth. 
Other  soltJiiODs  trivltig  iff  odJopR  nr  Initwilng  f times  nre  shown  over  the  otber  burners. 
The  large  bottle  contains  no  alkaline  solution,  aiiii  tbe  whole  la  coDQcicled  witb  the  water 
pump  at  the  left   i Folio). 

a  double-bored  stopper,  but  is  received  in  a  second  test-tube  and  the 
contents  of  this  afterwards  washed  into  a  100  c,c.  measuring  flask, 

Nesslerizing.  After  10  minutes  disconnect;  dilute  the  contents  of 
the  flask  to  about  60  c.c.  and  dilute  similarly  the  standard  ammonium- 
sulphate  solution,  of  which  enough  has  been  taken  to  contain  1  mg. 
of  N,  to  about  the  same  volume  in  a  second  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask. 
Nesslerize  both  solutions  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  with 
5  c.c.  of  Nessler's  reagent  diluted  immediately  beforehand  with  about 
25  c,c.  of  water  (5  c.c.  of  Nessler's  reagent  gives  the  maximum  color  with 
1  to  2  mgs.  of  ammonia  and  when  diluted,  as  indicated,  turbidity  is 
avoided).  The  color  produced  does  not  reach  its  maximum  for  about 
half  an  hour,  but  the  increase  is  small  and  is  immaterial  when  both 
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are  Nesslerized  at  the  same  lime.  Fill  the  two  flasks  at  once  to  Uie 
mark  with  distilled  water  and,  after  mixing  each,  determine  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  color  by  a  Dubosc  colorimtter.  Set  the  standard  at 
20  and  match  the  unknown  with  it  by  moving  the  prism  up  or  down. 
The  calculation  is  easy.  If  the  unknown  is  iit  14  when  the  two  havf 
the  same  tint  in  the  colorimeter,  the  amoiuit  of  nitrog'.:ii  is  20/14X 
1  mg,  in  the  amount  of  urine  taken*  It  is  important  in  reading  the 
colorimeter  to  bring  the  two  sides  to  equality  of  uolor,  fi rsst  from  below 
and  then  from  above,  or  vice  versa,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  several 
readings.  In  the  case  cited  1  c.c.  contains  1.43  mgs.  N.  If  the  urioe 
was  diluted  10X»  then  each  c.c.  of  the  original  urine  contained  14i 
mgs.    100  c.c.  of  urine  would  contains  1.43  grams  of  N. 

Freparation  of  ihe  standard  sohtiion  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Ajb* 
monium  salts  generally  contain  pyridine  bases.  Tu  prepare  pure 
ammonium  sulphate  decompose  a  high-grjide  ammonium  sulphate  witJi 
caustic  soda  and  pass  the  ammonia  by  mrians  of  an  air  current  into 
pure  sulphuric  acid.  Precipitate  the  salt  so  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  redissolvc  iu  water  aud  again  precipitate  wWh  alcohol  and 
finally  dry  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid. 

9.4285  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate  arn  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
volume  made  up  to  1  liter  (stock  solution). 

100  c.c.  of  the  stock  solution  are  diluted  to  form  1  liter.  This  is  Ihi 
standard  solution.    5  c.e.  contain  1  mg.  of  nitrogen. 

Nessier  reagent.  Dissolve  62.5  gm.  KI  in  about  250  c.c.  distilled 
water.  Set  aside  a  few  e,c.  and  add  gradually  to  the  larger  part  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  until  a  faint  permanent  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  (about  500  c.c.  required).  Add  the  reserve  por- 
tion of  KI  and  then  more  IlgCL  solution  gradually  until  a  slight  perma- 
nent precipitate  is  again  formed.  Dissolve  150  grams  of  solid  KOH  in 
150  c.e.  distilled  water,  allow  to  cool  and  add  gradually  to  the  abow 
solution  and  make  the  volume  finally  to  1  liter  with  water.  After  set- 
tling, decant  the  clear  liquid  into  another  bottle  and  keep  in  the  dait 
Reagent  improves  on  keeping. 

Quantitative  determination  of  urea. — The  best  method  for  the  quaa- 
titative  determination  of  urea  is  probably  the  urease  method.  The 
other  methods  which  are  given  here  are,  however,  good,  particularlj 
when  applied  to  human  urine  which  has  little  or  no  allantoine.  It  is 
the  experience  of  some  that  the  Benedict  method  is  more  reliable  in  tbc 
hands  of  students  than  that  of  Folin,  The  Benedict  method  determiaes, 
like  the  Folin,  not  only  the  urea,  but  about  50-70  per  cent,  of  the  allan- 
toine. Allantoine  is  present  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals  in  larger 
amounts  than  in  human  urine,  so  that  the  urease  method  is  to  be  prfr 
ferred  in  examining  mclx  urines. 
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207.    Estimation  of  urea  by  the  Folin  method. — Principle,     The 

pirea  is  hydrolyzed  to  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  aetion  of  liydroelilonc 
Icid,  the  boiling  temperature  being  raised  by  the  addition  of  MgCl,.  The 
BUiimonia  is  then  distilled  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  method, 

Meihod.  Measure  off  5  c.e,  urine  into  a  1,000  c.e.  Kjeldahl  flask, 
Rdd  20  grams  magnesium  chloride,  a  piece  of  paraffin  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  and  5  c.c.  concentrated  HCl  (tise  from  the  special  bottle 
provided  for  this  purpose).  Now  fit  the  flask  with  a  test-tube  or 
Polin's  condenser  and  boil  on  a  wire  gauze.  Heat  until  the  liquid 
bumps,  then  reduce  the  heat  and  continue  the  boiling  for  IV2  hours. 
Next  add  300  c,c.  distilled  water  and  granular  zinc,  as  in  the  Kjeldahl 
Inethod.  In  case  the  MgCL  has  crystallized  out,  it  must  be  dissolved 
before  adding  the  alkali  as  directed  below.  Next  add  5.0  c.c,  of  the 
Ipecial  NaOH  solution  (40:100),  immediately  connect  with  the  dis- 
UUlng  apparatus  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  method  and  distill  into 
pO  C.C.  n/10  Il.SOi  in  the  same  way.  Observe  the  same  precautions 
here  in  drying  the  flask  and  the  neck.  Continue  the  boiling  until  about 
poo  e.c,  distillate  have  been  collected.  Titrate  as  usual.  Calculate  the 
kotal  grams  of  urea  nitrogen  in  the  24-hour  sample  after  allowing  for 
i  correction  for  NIl^Oll  in  the  reagents  used.  After  determining  the 
lunmonia  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  subtract  this  from  the  above  figure 
and  the  difTerence  is  urea  nitrogen.  Explain  this  process  througliout. 
Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  found  as  urea  nitrogen. 
llso  the  grams  of  urea  nitrogen  in  the  24-hour  sample  and  the  grams  of 
prea  in  the  24 -hour  sample. 

I  •  208.  Estimation  of  urea  by  the  Benedict  method. — Principle.  The 
firea  is  hydrolyzed  to  amuonium  carbonate  by  the  acid  developed  from 
KHSO,  and  ZnSO.  by  heating  for  a  certain  time  at  definite  temperatures, 
I'he  solution  is  then  made  alkaline  and  distilled  as  usual  into  a  meas* 
lired  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  process. 

Method,  Weigh  off  3  grams  KHSO^  and  2  grams  ZnSO^  and  transfer 
to  a  large  (1  inch)  test-tube.  Add  5  c.c.  urine,  a  pinch  of  paraffin  and 
»f  pumice.  Boil  almost  to  dryness  in  the  oil  bath  kept  at  130-150*  C. 
kow  transfer  lo  another  bath  kept  at  165-170'  C.  and  heat  thus  for  1  hour. 
|l.llow  to  cool  partly,  then  transfer  the  contents  of  the  tube  to  an  800  c.c. 
Kjeldahl  flask,  using  hot  distilled  water  and  diluting  to  about  400  c.c. 
rith  cold  distilled  water.  Add  a  small  amount  of  granular  zinc  and  5  c.c. 
If  the  40 :  100  NaOH  solution.  Distill  into  50  c.c.  n/10  H.SO,  as  usual, 
llse  congo  red  as  indicator.  Correct  for  the  ammonia  in  the  urine  and 
UBO  make  a  blank  test  on  your  reagents  and  process.  Calculate  aa 
lireeted  under  Folin 's  method  above. 

,  *  209.  Quantitative  determination  of  urea  by  the  urease  method 
[Marshall  i  Van  Slyke  and  Cullen), — Principle.     The  urea  is  decom- 
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posed  to  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  action  of  the  specific  emyms, 
urease,  found  in  the  castor  bean.  The  dried  urease  is  prepared  and  put 
on  the  market.  This  is  in  many  ways  the  ideal  method,  for  it  reqauwj 
no  heating,  no  addition  of  salt  and  the  action  of  the  enzyme  is  speeiic,' 
not  affecting  or  hydrolyziug  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine.  The 
ammonia  nitrogen  must  be  separately  determined,  as  in  the  othcf 
methods,  and  the  amount  subtracted  from  the  amount  g-iven  by  thii' 
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Fro.  71.^ — Copper  batba  dealgned  tjy  Koch  for  use  iQ  tbe  Benedict  method.  Tbej  i^ 
of  copper,  ond  the  oiitor  l&  jtavWuUy  tl!le<l  with  paralTin.  Th<»  reat-tuUes.  with  ttje  nrtot 
etc.,  go  Into  the  copper  iube«,  wblch  Ihey  cloaely  fill,  but  they  do  not  come  In  coDtt« 
with  the  OIL  Two  such  baths  are  In  the  lahomtory ;  one  kept  at  140-150*  and  the  oth* 
at  165-170*  C. 


method.  The  ammonia  set  free  by  the  urease  is  carried  over  by  an  iir 
stream  into  standard  acid  and  determined  cither  by  titration,  if  larg* 
amounts  have  been  taken,  or  better  by  Nesslerizing  if  small  amounts  of, 
urine  are  used. 

Experiment:  Determination  of  urea  in  urine.  Into  each  of  two  clean 
absorption  cylinders  (Figure  72)  measure  off  carefully  by  a  burette 
20  c.c.  N/10  H.SO4,  then  add  enough  distilled  water  just  to  cover  tie 
bell  of  the  absorption  tube,  B,  when  the  same  is  attached  to  the  Eocii 
ammonia  aeration  tube,  A  (Figure  72).  Having  these  prepared,  now 
very  carefully  measure  off  into  the  aeration  tube,  A,  1  c.c.  urine.  10  u. 
water  and  5  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  urease  solution,  mix  well,  add  5  cc. 
paraffin  oil  and  at  once  connect  with  the  absorption  tube.  Prepare 
another  aeration  tube  in  the  same  way,  using  1  c.c,  water  instead  of  1 
C.C.  urine.    After  both  tubes  are  connected,  at  once  aerate  at  a  fair  rtM 
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for  30  minutes.  Next  rapidly  add  to  each  aeration  tube  5  grams  dry 
NajCOa,  again  connect  and  again  aerate  vigorously  (avoid  foaming)  for 
1  hour.  Titrate  the  acid  solution  in  the  absorption  cylinder  with  N/10 
NaOH,  using  v.ongo  red  as  indicator  and  leaving  the  absorption  tube 
in  the  cylinder.     Allow  for  the  blank  titration  and  calculate  to  urea 


Fio.  72. — Koeb's  aeration  tui;>e  for  use  In  Follti'a  mlcrocbemlcal  or  macrochemlcttl 
mettiod  of  a^rntlnK  Bunmonla  from  a  solution  lo  acid.  D  Js  a  section  of  a  wooden  baae 
coutalDjD^»  In  tlie  Llik'ugo  Isliomtoiy,  12  at-iatloii  appuratui^,  as  Inrllcated.  Only  balf 
of  the  wooden  base  le  shown  tn  it]«  cut.  I'tie  other  balf  is  tike  tbis  and  faces  it,  and 
the  air  Inlet  la  a  metal  pipe  provided  with  cocks  tuddIds  between  the  two  halves-  A  H 
the  al^ratlon  tube  cotjtatnlnjj  (he  alkQllne  solution  to  be  aPrated  and  fllled  to  the  mark 
ebown  and  euvered  with  a  ]Utle  paraffin  oil.  C  Is  a  cylinder  coDialolDg  the  acid,  the 
■  u».>nnt  «f  whiiii  In  known  ;  if  is  u  Folln  alH-ntlon  lube.  An  upright  metal  rod  carries 
metal  dtps  shown,  but  not  lettered,  which  aupport  the  tubes. 

nitrogen  after  correcting  for  the  ammonia  nitrogen  as  estimated  below. 
Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  found  as  urea  nitrogen 
and  also  the  grams  of  urea  nitrogen  and  urea  as  such  in  the  24-hour 
sample. 

209(b).  Determination  of  urea  by  urease. — The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  has  been  taken  from  the  circular  sent  out  with  the 
commercial  preparation  •*  arlco-urease  **  and  may  be  followed  in  the 
absence  of  the  aeration  device  just  described : 
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"  Standardization  of  the  enzyme.  One- tenth  gram  of  arlco-areaae 
dissolved  in  1  e.c.  of  water  and  added  to  5  e.c.  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
pure  urea  will  hydroiyze  .0168  gram  of  urea,  yielding  .00953  gram  of 
ammonia,  whidi  is  equivalent  to  28  e.c.  of  fiftieth  normal  acid,  in  15 
minutes  at  25*"  C,  or  in  correspondingly  less  time  as  the  temperature 
approaches  50"  C.  as  a  maximum.  Therefore,  from  these  standai*di- 
zation  data  one  can  calculate  the  amount  of  arlco-urease  required  to 
decompose  a  given  quantity  of  urea  in  a  solution  where  the  analysis 
is  desired. 

**  Determination  of  urea  (in  urine)*  Dilute  the  urine  ten  times* 
Take  5  c.e.  of  the  diluted  urine  for  analysis.  Add  to  this,  in  a  100  e.c 
test-tube,  a  few  drops  of  caprylic  alcohol,  or  1  e.c.  of  amyl  alcohol  or 
kerosene  to  prevent  subsequent  foaming  j  then  add  1  e.c.  of  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  arleo-urease.  Close  with  stopper,  and  allow  to  stand  until 
the  reaction  is  complete.  Allow  15  minutes  at  20*  C.  (68"*  F.)  or  10 
minutes  at  25"  C.  (79"  F.) ;  3  minutes  suffice  at  50"  C.  (122'  F.).  The 
tube  is  connected  through  its  stopper  with  a  second  tube  containing 
25  e.c.  of  fiftieth  normal  hydrochloric  acid.  Aerate  the  digestion  mix- 
ture for  half  a  minute  after  the  reaction  is  complete  and  before  the 
tube  is  opened,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  any  possible  ammonia  fumfis 
in  upper  part  of  tube.  Open  lube,  add  dry  potassium  carbonate  (4  to  5 
gi'ams),  close  quickly  and  aerate  for  about  15  minutes,  as  in  Folin's 
micro-method  for  ammonia  determination,  or  until  all  ammonia  gas  has 
been  carried  over  into  the  standard  acid.  Then  to  complete  the  analysis, 
titrate  the  acid  solution  to  neutrality  wnth  fiftieth  normal  sodium  hydrox^ 
ide,  using  as  indicator  1  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  sodium  alizarin  sulphonate 
solution.  The  number  of  e.c.  of  fiftieth  normal  acid  neutralized  by  the 
ammonia  from  the  urea  is  multiplied  by  .12  to  give  the  per  cent,  urea 
in  the  urine,  or  by  .056  to  give  the  per  cent,  urea  nitrogen.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  total  time  for  a  complete  analysis  need  not  exceed 
30  minutes,  and  it  can  be  reduced  considerably  below  this  limit. 

*'  (In  blood).  Urease  is  particularly  valuable  in  permitting  a  sim- 
ple and  accurate  determination  of  urea  in  the  blood.  Five  e.c.  of  freshly* 
drawn  blood  are  mixed  in  a  100  c.e.  test-tube  with  1  c.e.  of  5  per  cent. 
potassium-citrate  solution  to  preveut  clotting,  a  fe^v  drops  of  caprylic 
ah'ohol  to  prevent  foaming  during  subsequent  aeration  and  1  e.c.  of  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  arlco-urease.  The  remainder  of  the  procedure 
i^  the  same  as  described  for  urine,  except  that  only  10  e.c.  of  fiftieth 
normal  acid  need  ordinarily  be  used.  In  this  case  the  number  of  C.c 
of  fiftieth  normal  aeid  neutralized  is  multiplied  by  .012  to  give  the  per 
cent,  of  urea,  or  by  .0056  to  give  the  per  cent,  of  urea  nitrogen.*' 

210.  Quantitative  determination  of  urea  by  Folin*s  microchem* 
ical  method  {Jonr,  Biol,  Chem,,  XI,  1912,  p.  51Z),— Principle.    The  urea 


is  decomposed^  forming  ammonia,  by  heating  with  solid  potassium 
acetate  and  a  little  acetic  acid  at  153-160*  C.  The  ammonia  is  then 
liberated  from  the  ammonium  acetate  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  carried  over  by  a  strong  air  current  into  a  measured  amount  of 
standard  acid  in  a  vohimetric  Hask.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  filled 
up  to  the  mark  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  determined  by  Nesslerizing 
as  in  the  total  nitrogen  method. 

Procedure.  The  urine  is  diluted  so  that  1  c.e.  contains  0.75  to  1.5 
mgs.  of  urea  nitrogen.  Dilutions  of  1  in  20,  1  in  10  or  rarely  1  in  5 
are  usually  adequate  for  this  purpose.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
diluted  urine  is  then  transferred  by  means  of  an  accurate  pipette 
(Ostwald)  to  a  large,  dry  Jena-glass  test-tube  (200  mm.  by  20  mm.) 
previously  charged  with  7  grams  of  dry  potassium  acetate  (free  from 
lumps),  1  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  a  small  sand  pebble  or  better 
a  little  powdered  zinc  (not  zinc  dust)  to  prevent  bumping  during  the 
boiling,  and  a  temperature  indicator.  Close  test-tube  by  means  of  a 
rubber  stopper  carrying  an  empty,  narrow  calcium-chloride  tube  with- 
out a  bulb  (size  25  cm.  by  1.5  em.)  to  act  as  a  condenser.  Suspend 
the  tube  by  meax:is  of  a  burette  clamp  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
and  heat  over  a  micro-burner.  As  soon  as  the  acetate  dissolves  and  the 
mixture  begins  to  boil,  usually  in  about  2  minutes,  the  indicator  begins 
to  melt,  showing  tliat  the  desired  temperature  (153-160")  has  been 
reaehecf.  Continue  gentle  boiling  for  10  minutes,  when  decomposition 
of  the  urea  is  complete.  Remo%'e  apparatus  from  the  flame  and  dilute  the 
contents  of  the  tube  with  5  c.c.  of  water  added  by  a  pipette  partly 
through  the  CaCL  tube  so  as  to  wasli  off  the  bottom  of  the  rubber  stopper 
and  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Use  not  more  than  5  c.c.  for  this  purpose. 
Add  2  c.c.  of  saturated  NaOH  or  KXO^  solution  and  drive  the  liberated 
NIT;,  over  into  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask  containing  about  35  c.c.  water 
and  2  c.c.  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  by  nieans  of  an  air  current  as  in  the  total 
nitrogen  determination.  (See  Figure  69A.)  10  minutes  is  suflScient  if  a 
rapid  air  current  is  used.  Determine  the  N  in  the  flask  after  making 
up  to  100  c.c,  by  the  Nessler  and  colorimetric  method  as  described  under 
experiment  206. 

This  method  determines  both  urea  and  ammonia  nitrogen.  Neither 
creatinine  nor  hippuric  acid  gives  a  trace  of  ammonia.  Allantoine  may 
^ive  off  about  V2  its  N  in  the  presence  of  zinc,  but  in  its  absence  it  hehavos 
like  urea,  provided  it*  quantity  does  not  exceed  0.5  mgs.  of  allantoine 
N.  Uric  acid  may  give  a  little  N*  but  it  is  quantitatively  imperceptible, 
in  the  presence  of  the  urea. 

It  is  important  to  have  potassium  acetate  which  is  dry  and  free  from 
ammonia.  This  is  made  by  J,  T.  Baker  Chemical  Company,  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.    The  best  German  product  is  generally  dry  enough,  but  it 
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should  be  tested  for  ammonia.  The  American  acetate,  except  that  men- 
tioned,  is  apt  to  have  too  much  water  in  it.  It  may  be  dried  by  placing 
about  a  pound  of  it  in  a  large  porcelain  dish  and  letting  it  stand  on  a 
warm  plale  (at  about  115^)  for  about  24  hours.  The  plate  must  not  be 
too  hot  or  acetic  acid  will  be  driven  off. 

Temperature  indicator.  This  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  HglCI 
sealed  into  a  small  glass  bulb  not  over  1  mm.  in  diameter.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  Eimer  and  Amend  in  New  York.  This  salt  is  bright 
red  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  118*"  it  turns  lemon  yellow  and  at 
155'  melts  to  a  clear  dark  red  liquid.  It  solidifies  on  cooling  at  148'  C. 
and  slowly  takes  again  its  red  color  in  about  24  hours.  The  acetate 
begins  to  cake  and  solidify  at  160°  C.  So  this  temperature  must  be 
avoided.  The  indicator  is  made  by  heating  in  a  dry  state  intimately 
mixed  molecular  proportions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide  at  150- 
160°  for  6  to  8  hours.  It  is  then  cooled,  powdered  and  kept  dry  until 
sealed  up  in  bulbs  for  use.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  a  ther- 
mometer need  not  be  introduced. 

It  is  important  in  making  the  determination  that  no  bumping  or 
spattering  occur.  The  test-tube  must  be  dry.  If  too  much  heat  is 
applied  the  acetate  cakes  at  the  bottom,  if  too  little  it  cakes  at  the  topw 
The  bottom  of  the  test-tube  should  be  some  distance  above  the  micro- 
flame,  which  should  be  about  0.5  cm.  long.  It  should  boil  gently  with- 
out caking.  Bottomless  beakers  make  excellent  wind  shields  for  these 
micro  flames. 

Comptiiation,  If  the  colorimeter  tube  A,  the  standard,  has  been  set 
at  20  and  the  other  tube  B  reads  15  when  both  colors  match,  then  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  1  c.c.  of  diluted  urine  taken  would  be  20/15 
mg.  If  the  urine  was  diluted  10  times,  the  amount  of  urea  N  in  1  c-C 
of  undiluted  urine  would  be  200/15  mgs.  And  in  100  c.c.  of  urine  it 
would  be  100  times  this  amount. 

*2ir.  Estimation  of  urea  by  the  hypobromite  method  (Krogb, 
Zeit,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  LXXXIV,  l^V^)  .—Principle.  The  urea  is  oxi- 
dized by  bromine,  or  more  properly  by  sodium  hypobromite,  with  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  carbon  dioxide  ii 
absorbed  by  strong  alkali  and  the  nitrogen  collected  and  measured  vola* 
metrically.    The  reaction  is  as  follows : 

CO  ( NH  J ,  -{-  3NaOBr  =:  SNaBr  ^  CO^  +  2H^O  ^  N^ 

Even  with  pure  urea  and  with  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  cor 
rection  this  method  gives  inaccurate  results,  but  in  the  urine  as  ordi- 
narily tried  it  gives  very  inaccurate  results.  Not  only  urea  but  also 
ammonia  salts  and  other  nitrogen  constituents  of  the  urine  give  off  their 
N  80  that  the  amount  of  N  found  is  generally  nearer  the  total  N  than 
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it  is  the  urea  N.  It  gives,  however,  a  rapid,  not  too  difficult,  approxi- 
mate deterniinal ion  of  the  total  N  of  the  urine  which  can  be  used 
clinically.    Some  CO  and  NO  gases  are  formed  also. 

Process.  Use  the  apparatus  figured  in  cut  73.  Various  forms  of 
iireomoters  have  also  been  proposed,  of  which  one  is  figured  in  Figure 
74.    They  are  very  inaccurate,  but  convenient.    A  50  c.c.  burette  (a)  is 


Fio.  78. — ArrmDgemoQi  for  tbe  de term  1  cat {qq  of  urea  by  the  fajpobromltc  method. 

supported  in  a  clamp  attached  to  a  lampsland  and  immersed  in  a  tall 
measuring  cylinder  filled  with  water.  The  upper  end  of  the  burette  car- 
ries a  one-hole  rubber  stopper  through  which  passes  a  T  tube,  the  free 
end  of  the  lube  being  closed  by  a  rubber  tubing  clamped  by  a  screw 
clamp  (e)*  The  other  arm  of  the  T  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  to  a  glass  tube  which  goes  through  the  one-hole  rubber  stopper 
in  the  neck  of  the  wide-mouth  bottle  C,  The  bottle  C  is  supported  in  a 
crystallizing  dish  resting  on  a  ring  of  the  lampstand.  Water  ia  put  in 
the  crystallizing  dish  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  bottle.  A  short  glass  vial 
(d)  of  about  10  c.c.  capacity  is  placed  in  the  bottle. 

Place  25  c.c.  of  hypobromite  solution  in  the  bottle  C,  Into  the  vial 
place  5  c.c.  of  the  urine.  With  forceps  carefully  place  the  via!  upright 
in  the  hypobromite  bottle  so  that  the  urine  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  solution-    While  the  screw  clamp  (e)  is  open  place  the  stopper 
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ill  the  bottle  and  the  bottle  in  the  jar  of  water  and  leave  for  a 
moments  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Adjust  the  bi 
so  that  lIiQ  level  of  tlie  water  in  the  burette  is  a  little  below  the  bepa-l 
iiiii^'  of  tbe  scale  on  the  burette,  screw  the  screw  damp  tight  shut  aalj 
read  the  burette.  The  level  of  the  water  should  be  the  same  within  ml  I 
without  the  burette  when  the  reading  is  made.     Now  raise  the  hot 


Fia.  74, — Doremui  ureometer. 

and  capsize  the  vial  and  mix  the  liypobromite  and  urine  thorougWf 
Gas  is  given  off.  Place  the  bottle  back  in  the  water  and  after  tiiree  mifl- 
utes  again  adjust  the  burette  by  raising  it  so  that  the  level  of  the  w»t«r 
within  and  without  the  burette  is  again  the  same.  Read  the  burette 
cai*efully  and  subtract  from  this  the  former  reading.  The  result  is  tb 
c.c.  of  Nj  gas  which  liave  been  evolved. 

Calculation.  The  reading  is  corrected  for  temperature  and  prcssow 
and  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapor  as  follows:  If  v  is  the  actual  reading, 
if  t  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  reading  was  made,  p'  the  prcasurt 
due  to  aqueous  vapor  and  p  the  barometric  pressure,  then  at  0*  and  760 
mm.  barometric  pressure  the  real  volume  of  N  gas  evolved  measared  tf 
0*"  and  760  mm.  is  v', 

vx273x  fp  — p') 
^'=    (27a-f  t)  x7Gl> 

1  gram  of  urea  evolves  357  c.e.  of  N,  measured  under  standard  condi- 
tions. v'/357  represents,  then,  the  amount  of  urea  in  5  c,c,  of  uriiK. 
And  20  v'/357,  the  grams  of  urea  in  100  c.c.  of  urine. 
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Hypohromite  solution.  Add  slowly  25  c.c.  of  bromine  to  the  cooled 
solution  of  100  grams  NaOH  in  250  c,c.  of  water.  Cool  under  the  tap 
while  adding  tlie  bromine.  The  solution  must  be  made  shortly  before 
use,  since  on  standing  a  part  is  converted  to  bromate.  The  reaction  is 
as  follows: 

I  2NaOH  +  Br,  —  2NaOBr 

^  3NaOBr  =  21^aBr  +  NaBrO 

*  212.  Estimation  of  ammonia  nitrogen  by  the  Folin  macrochcm- 
ical  method. — Principle.  The  ammonia  of  the  urine  is  freed  by  making 
the  urine  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  Na.CO^.  A  strong  current  of  air 
is  then  blown  or  drawn  through  the  apparatus  and  carries  the  ammonia 
over  into  a  second  tube  which  contains  a  measured  amount  of  N/10 

Procedure,  Set  up  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  Figure  72.  Introduce 
20  c.c.  N/10  H«SO^  into  the  absorption  cylinder  and  add  enough  dis- 
tilled water  to  just  cover  the  bell  of  the  absorption  tube  when  the  same 
is  attached  to  the  ammonia  aeration  tube.  Carefully  measure  off  by 
means  of  a  pipette  25  c.c.  urine  into  the  aeration  tube,  also  5  c.c.  paraffin 
oil  and  5  grams  diy  Na^COa.  At  once  connect  with  the  absorption  tube 
and  aerate  vigorously  for  1^^  hours.  Titrate  in  the  absorption  cylinder 
as  indicated  above,  using  eongo  red  as  indicator.  Calculate  the  total 
grams  of  nitrogen  found  as  ammonia,  also  calculate  what  per  cent,  of 
the  total  nitrogen  this  represents^  as  well  as  the  total  grams  of  ammonia 
found  in  the  24-hour  sample. 

213.  Microchemical  method  for  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in 
urine  (Folin  and  Maeallum,  Jour,  BioL  Chem,  XI^  1912,  p.  523). — Into 
a  large  test-tube  measure  by  means  of  an  accurate  pipette  1  to  5  c,c.  of 
urine.  The  volume  taken  should  give  0.75  to  1.5  mgs.  ammonia  nitrogen. 
With  normal  urines  2  c.c.  will  most  often  give  the  amount.  With  veiy 
dilute  urines  5  c.c.  will  be  necessary,  and  with  diabetic  urine  with  much 
ammonia  1  c.c.  may  be  too  much  and  the  urine  must  be  diluted.  Add 
to  the  urine  in  the  tube  enough  water  to  make  the  total  about  5  c.c,  then 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  KXO^  and  15  per 
cent,  potassium  oxalate,  and  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  or  heavy,  crude 
machine  oil  to  prevent  foaming.  Introduce  a  tube  througfi  a  cork  as  in 
the  determination  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  pass  a  strong  current  of  air 
through  the  mixture  for  10  minutes,  or  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
drive  off  all  the  NH,,  and  collect  the  NH3  in  a  100  c.c.  measuring  flask 
containing  about  20  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c.  N/10  n^SO^  Nesslerize  as 
in  the  total  N  method  and  compare  the  color  with  1  mg,  of  nitrogen 
obtained  from  a  standard  ammonium-sulphate  solution  and  similarly 
Nesslerized.  This  method  is  very  convenient  and  rapid.  The  computa- 
tion 13  made  as  in  the  other  colorimetric  determinations. 
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*  214,    Estimation  of  creatinmc  by  the  Folin  colorimetric  method 
— The  significance  aud  chemistry  of  creatinine  is  discussed  on  page  702. 

Principle,  The  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  the  reduction  of] 
picric  acid,  CoH^CNOJ^OH,  to  picramie  acid,  CoIIJNOJ^CNH.jOE 
Picramic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  has  a  reddish -brown  color  and  ill 
amount  is  determined  colorimetrically  by  comparing  it  in  a  Duboaeqj 
colorimeter  with  a  standard  of  N/2  potassium  bichromate  solution,  or 
with  a  standard  formed  by  reducing  picric  acid  by  a  known  amount 
of  creatinine. 

Process,  Before  making  the  estimation,  learn  to  use  the  Duboio^l 
colorimeter  and  compare  two  samples  of  N/2  potassium^bichromate  solo* 
tion  with  each  other,  setting  the  one  at  a  depth  of  8  mm,  and  adjastiiig 
the  other  until  the  two  fields  appear  the  same  in  intensity.  Then  wad 
the  scale;  the  variation  should  not  be  more  than  0.2  mm.  Continue  thB 
drill  until  you  have  accustomed  your  eyes  to  the  instrument. 

Into  a  500  c.c.  volumetric  flask  introduce  10  c.e.  urine,  measured  br 
a  pipette.    Now  add  by  means  of  a  pipette  15  c.c.  saturated  (aqueoia) 
picric-acid  solution,  mix  well  and  then  add  5  c.c.  of  a  clear  10  percent 
NaOH  solution.    At  once  mix  well,  note  the  time  and  allow  to  staud  ati 
room  temperature  for  exactly  5  minutes.    In  the  meantime  prepare  tk 
Duboscq  colorimeter  with  a  standard  tube  of  N/2  potassium-bichromate 
solution  and  set  the  scale  at  8  ram.    After  standing  the  5  minutes*  add 
enough  water  to  make  up  to  500  c.c,  mix  well  and  compare  the  soIqUob 
with  the  bichromate  solution,  taking  at  least  three  readings,  but  keeping] 
the  standard  set  at  8  mm.    Match  the  colors  both  when  approaching  the] 
correct  point  from  above  as  well  as  from  below.    Slightly  different  value] 
will  be  obtained.     The  three  readings  should  not  vary  more  than  Qi 
to  0.3  mm.  from  each  other  and  the  color  of  the  creatinine  solution  should' 
be  of  such  intensity  that  the  reading  on  the  colorimeter  scale  will  b? 
somewhere  between  6  and  12  mm.     If  the  reading  is  not  between  tho* 
extremes,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  test  with  more  or  less  urine,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  color  is  too  weak  or  too  intense.    Be  sure  to  avatd 
having  air  bubbles  under  the  surface  of  the  movable  glass  prisms.  1 

It  has  been  determined  by  experiment  that  10  mg.   of   creatinin*  ' 
treated  as  above  and  diluted  to  500  c,e.  gives  a  colored  solution  0!  such 
intensity  that  it  requires  a  layer  8.1  nmi.  deep  to  give  the  same  intensiix 
as  the  8  mm.  layer  of  N/2  potassium  bichromate.    A  layer  of  8.1  ©la 
is  then  equivalent  to  10  mg.  creatinine  in  the  original  solution  under  tin  I 
conditions  given  here,  or  the  constant  8.1X10=81  holds  for  all  dila- 
tions of  creatinine  within  the  limits  stated.    If  the  reading  X  is  known 
then  81/X=mgs.  of  creatinine  in  the  original  urine  taken.    This  raetW  1 
is  very  good  for  normal  urines,  but  in  certain  abnormal  urines  wheft  I 
acetoacetic  acid  is  present  this  may  give  low  results.    Dextrose  op  to  S 
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'  per  cent,  is  said  not  to  interfere  ( Green wald,  Jour.  Biol,  Ckem.,  XlV, 
1913,  p.  87).  Calculate  the  grains  of  creatinine  found  in  the  total  24- 
hours'  sample,  also  the  grams  of  nitrogen  corresponding  thereto  and 
tlie  per  cent,  of  this  in  terms  of  total  nitrogen. 

Note,  The  color  involves  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  of  picramio 
acid  and  of  the  hichromate.  These  do  not  change  their  color  in  tlie 
same  way  with  the  temperature*  The  standard  hichromate  solution  has 
been  made  to  compare  with  the  picric  acid-ereatinine  mixture  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  20"  C.  The  reading  should  be  made  at  this  tempera- 
ture. At  higher  or  lower  temperatures  the  hichromate  solution  no  longer 
corresponds  to  the  10  mg.  of  creatinine  when  set  at  SA.  Each  colorime- 
ter,  also,  should  he  standardized  to  make  sure  that  when  set  at  8.1  it 
really  matches  the  bichromate  solution  and  a  standard  creatinine-picric 
acid  solution  of  the  strength  indicated.  To  avoid  these  difficulties  Folin 
has  recently  suggested  that  for  comparison  a  standard  solution  of 
creatinine  should  be  treated  as  is  the  urine  and  compared  in  the  colorime- 
ter with  it.  Variations  in  temperature  will  not  then  be  important. 
Probably  picramic  acid  could  itself  be  used  to  advantage.  Bichromate 
has  the  great  advantage  of  convenience  and  stability. 

Bichromate  solution.  24.55  grams  of  pure  potassium  bichromate  dis- 
solved in  water  and  made  up  to  1,000  c.c. 

I  215,  Estimation  of  creatine  by  the  Folin-Bencdict  method. — Prin* 
t  ciple.  The  preformed  creatinine  is  separately  determined  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned.  Then  the  urine  is  heated  with  acid  in  an  autoclave 
which  converts  all  the  creatine  to  creatinine.  The  creatinine  is  now 
redetermined.  This  figure  gives  the  combined  creatine  and  creatinine. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  preformed  creatinine  is  considered 
I  to  represent  the  creatine  present. 

Process.  Introduce  20  c.c.  of  urine,  or  less  if  the  urine  is  coneen- 
Itrated  and  contains  much  creatinine,  into  a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask,  add 
an  equal  volume  of  N  HCl  and  heat  in  an  autoclave  at  117-120*  C.  for  Vi 
hour.  Dilute  the  cool  mixture  to  50  c.e„  mix  well  and  introduce  by 
1  means  of  a  pipette  25  c.c.  of  the  mixture  into  a  500  c.c,  volumetric  flask 
'  and  proceed  with  the  estimation  of  the  creatinine  as  described  in  experi- 
ment 214,    Calculate  the  amount  of  creatine  present. 

Caution.  By  this  method  the  creatine  is  determined  indirectly.  The 
I  difference  between  the  two  readings  is  supposed  to  represent  creatine. 
[It  has  been  found  that  when  acetoacetic  acid  is  present  in  the  urine  the 
first,  or  creatinine,  determination  is  low.  By  heating  with  acid  the 
'  acetoacetic  acid  is  destroyed  so  that  the  second  reading  of  creatinine  ia 
I  now  higher*  The  difference  would  be  counted  as  creatine,  whereas  it  is 
due  to  another  substance.  Other  oxidizing  substances  which  are  dt- 
Blroyed  by  acid  may  behave  like  acetoacetic  acid.    Eeducing  substancas 
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will  increase  tlie  reduction  of  picric  acid  and  make  the  creatinkie  api 
high.     The  interpretalioii  of  results  must  be  made  with  these  ct! 
stances  in  mind. 

*2i6.     Quantitative  estimation  of  uric  acid  by  the  Folin*Sl 
method. — Principle.     The  uric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  urine 
the  ammonium  urate  and  the  amount  in  the  precipitate  determined 
titration  with  a  standard  potassium-permanganate  solution  in  the  pi 
ence  of  acid.     Phosphates  and  some  organic  matter  are  first  pi 
tated  by  uranium  acetate  and  (NH4)2S04, 

Process.    Into  a  350  c.c.  beaker  introduce  100  c.c.  urine  {mort 
the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  1.020)  and  while  stirring  add  by  m< 
of  a  pipette  25  c.c,    Folin-Shaffer  reagent  (500  grams  ammonium  oil-] 
phate  and  5  grams  uranium  acetate  in  710  c,c.  of  an  0.84  per 
acetic-acid  solution).     Allow  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  has 
rated  fairly  well.    Then  filter  through  a  dry  filter  paper  into  a 
beaker  or  flask.    Now  measure  off  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (or  more  if 
urine  is  dilute)  by  means  of  a  pipette  into  a  300  c.c.  beaker.    To 
solution  then  add  while  stirring  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  amjnonium  hy 
ide  and  set  aside  for  24  hours.    Filter  through  a  well-washed,  proi 
prepared  asbestos  filter  in  a  Hirseh  funnel  or  Gooch  crucible  and  wai| 
rapidly  with  a  10  per  cent  ammonium-sulphate  solution  until  the  fill 
in  free  from  chlorides.    Now  by  means  of  100  c.c.  hot  water  transfer  tit] 
asbestos  and  precipitate  back  into  the  350  c,c.  beaker.     AfUr  cooing 
add  gradually  while  stirring  15  c.c.  concentrated   H^SO^   and 
at  once  with  n/20  KMnO*  solution  from  a  glass  stopcock  burette. 

Titrate  to  the  point  where,  on  vigorously  stirring,  the  entire  solntioai 
remains  faintly  pink  for  an  instant  after  adding  two  drops  of  tin 
standard  permanganate  solution.  The  end  point  is  somewhat  difScailj 
to  determine. 

Each  c.c.  of  the  n/20  KMnO^  is  equivalent  to  0.00375  gram  uric  mL\ 
Calculate  the  grams  of  uric  acid  in  the  original  urine  sample  taken,  add- 
ing 0.003  gram  to  correct  for  the  solubility  of  ammonium  urate  in  J 
100  c.c.  Calculate  the  total  grams  of  uric  acid,  total  grams  of 
acid  nitrogen  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  found  as  uric  acM] 
nitrogen  in  the  24-hours'  sample. 

N/20  Permanganate  solution.  1.581  grams  of  pure  potassiuin  pe^j 
manganate  are  dissolved  in  pure  water  and  made  up  to  1,000  e.c.  Kiff] 
protected  from  light. 

217.  Quantitative  microchemical  determination  of  uric  acid  {Folin- 
Maeallum,  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.,  13,  1913.  p.  363)  .—Principle ,  This  method 
depends  on  the  development  of  a  blue  color  with  phosphotungstie 
acid  by  uric  acid  and  its  quantitative  colorimetric  estimation  by  ccas* 
parison  with  the  color  produced  by  a  standard  uric-acid  solution.  Otlitf 
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ibstances  which  may  give  the  same  reaction  are  removed  by  extracting 
le  evaporated  urine  with  ether-methyl  alcohoL    These  substances  are 
jlieved  to  be  chiefly  polyphenols.     (See  2d  method,  exp.  218.) 
Process.    From  2  to  5  c.c.  of  urine  (depending  on  specific  gravity) 
measured  into  a  100  c.c.  beaker  and  after  adding  a  drop  of  saturated 
►xalie-acid  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.    To  the  dry, 
►ool  residue  add  10-15  c.c.  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  2  parts  of  pure 
ether  (distilled  over  sodium)  and  1  part  of  pure  methyl  alcohol. 
Jter  standing  for  about  5  minutes  carefully  decant  the  solution  and 
idd  anoUier  10  c.c.  of  the  ether-alcohol  mixture,  the  residue  being  al- 
>wed  to  settle  and  again  decanted.    To  the  washed  residue  add  5-10  c.c. 
^ater  and  a  drop  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  and  stir  to  secure  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid.     To  this  solution  add  finally  2  c.c.  of  the  phospho- 
ingstic  acid  reagent  and  then   20  c.c.   saturated  sodium  carbonate, 
'ransfcr  the  blue  solution  to  a  100  c.c.  graduated  flask,  dilute  to  the 
lark  with  water  and  at  once  compare  the  color  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeter 
ith  a  standard  solution  of  uric  acid  and  the  reagent. 

The  standard  solution  is  obtained  by  weighing  out  250  mgs.  of 
'ah]baum*s  uric  acid,  transferring  it  to  a  250  c.c.  volumetric  flask  by 
Leans  of  25-50  c.c,  of  water,  then  adding  25  c.c*  of  the  0.4  per  cent, 
ithium  carbonate  solution  and  shake  at  intervals  for  an  hour  before 
[luting  with  water  to  250  c.c.  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  carefully  meas- 
\d  with  a  pipette  to  a  100  c.e.  volumetric  flask,  5-10  c.c.  of  water  added 
id  then  2  c.c.  of  the  phosphotungstic-acid  reagent  and  20  c.c.  of 
tturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  the  whole  diluted  to  the  mark 
rith  water.  This  standard  uric-acid  solution  will  not  keep  more  than 
hG  days. 

Since  the  color  is  not  permanent  but  fades  rapidly  it  is  essential 

lat  the  addition  of  the  reagent  to  the  standard  uric-acid  solution  and 

the  urine  solution  which  is  being  tested  for  uric  acid  should  he  made 

nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.    Not  more  than  5  minutes  at  the 

itside  should  separate  the  two  additions. 

The  two  solutions  are  now  placed  in  the  two  sides  of  the  Duboscq 

>lorimeter.    The  standard  is  set  let  us  say  at  20,  the  unknown  is  now 

latched  with  it.    If  the  standard  reads  15  and  the  unknown  20  then 

le  concentration  in  the  unknown  is  15/20  of  that  of  the  known.    The 

lowu  contains  1  mg.  uric  acid  in  100  c.c.    The  unknown  then  contains 

K75  mg.  in  the  amount  of  urine  taken.    If  this  was  2  c,c.  then  100  c.c. 

urine  would  contain  37.5  mgs.  of  uric  acid  (0.75X50). 

Phosphotungstic-acid  reagent  for  uric  acid, — See  experiment  164, 

934. 

2i8*    Quantitative  microchemical   determination   of  uric   acid  in 
inc.     Second  and  improved  method  (Folin  and  Denis,  Jour,  Biol, 
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Chem.,  14,  1913,  91), ^Principle.     Development  of  color  in 
pliospho-tuDgstic-add  solution  after  precipitation  by  ammoniaeal  silverj 
nitrate  and  estimation  colorimetrically  in   a   Duboseq   colorimeter  by] 
comparison  with  a  standard.    The  color  is  not  specific  to  uric  acid. 

Process.     Measure  1-2  e.c.  urine  by  an  accurate  pipette   (Ostwi 
type)  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge  tube.    Add  distilled  water  to  make 
volume  in  the  tube  5  e.c.,  6  drops  of  3  per  cent  silver  lactate  soltitii 
two  drops  magnesia  mixture  and  enough  (10-20  drops)   of  concentnt 
NH4OH  to  dissolve  the  AgCL     Centrifuge  1-2  minutes,  pour  off  lU, 
supernatant  liquid  from  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
contains  the  uric  acid  as  a  silver  compound,  and  add  5-6  drops 
freshly  prepared  saturated  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  and  one  drop  of 
concentrated  llCl,    Place  tube  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  until  all  Efi\ 
is  driven  off.    Since  H^S  also  gives  a  blue  color  with  the  reagent  it  muiftj 
be  completely  removed.    To  prove  that  it  is  removed  add  one  drop 
0.5  per  cent.  lead  acetate  solution  to  the  contents  of  the  tube  after  the] 
latter  has  been  in  the  water  bath  about  5  minutes;  if  any  H^^S  rei 
a  deep  brown  precipitate  forms.    If  this  is  the  case  heat  longer. 
the  tube  is  cool  add  2  e.c.  of  the  urie-acid  reagent,  10  e.c.  of  saturat 
NagCOa  solution,  transfer  to  a  50  e.c.  volumetric  flask  and  make  up  ti| 
the  mark  with  water.    Compare  the  color  as  usual  against  the  color  ob* 
tained  from  5  e.c.  of  the  standardized  uric  acid-formaldehyde  soktion, 
or  a  freshly  prepared   uric-acid  solution  as  directed   in    experiiaflit 
217. 

This  method  is  better  than  the  former  method,  since  in  many  urioa 
(rat  and  cat,  and  human  urines  containing  albumin  and  sugar)  tk] 
evaporation  as  formerly  practised  makes  it  impossible  completely  to  ei* 
tract  the  phenols.  Urines  containing  albumin  on  addition  of  HsS  solfl- 
tion  take  a  brownish  tint.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  addition  of  2-lf  | 
drops  10  per  cent,  sodium-acetate  solution.  The  addition  makes  the  ffr 
suits  slightly  low  and  should  not  be  added  if  not  necessary. 

Standard  uric  acid-formaldehyde  reagent.  Dissolve  1  gram  of  accn- 
rately  weighed  uric  acid  in  200  e.c.  of  a  0.4  per  cent,  solution  of  LijCO,,] 
in  a  liter  volumetric  flask.  Add  to  the  solution  40  e.c.  40  per  cent,  fonml* 
dehyde  solution,  shake  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes.  Acidify  thtJ 
clear  solution  by  adding  20  e.c.  N  acetic  acid  and  dilute  to  the  totiij 
with  water.  The  solution  should  remain  perfectly  clear  and  tlie  next 
day,  but  not  before,  standardize  it  against  a  freshly  prepared  lithiiiittl 
carbonate  solution  of  uric  acid  (see  experiment  217).  The  color  pro- 
duced by  5  e.c.  of  the  solution  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  color  ob- 
tained from  1  mg.  uric  acid.  The  colorimeter  reading  obtained  wb«B, 
compared  with  the  uric-acid  standard  is  to  be  used  as  that  which  con^-J 
sponds  to  1  mg.  uric  acid.     The  solution  of  formaldehyde-uric  ici4' 
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appears  to  keep  its  color- producing  power  unaltered  for  many  months 
both  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results  even  in  the  presence  of  protein 
or  sugar.    Modification:  Benedict.  Jour.  BioL  Ckem,,  20,  1915,  p.  629. 

219.  Quantitative  microchemical  determination  of  uric  acid  in 
blood  (Polin  and  Denis,  Jour.  BioL  Chem,,  13,  1913,  p.  469). — Principle^ 
Phospliotungstic  acid  colorimctric  method.  With  phosphotungstic  acid 
an  amount  of  uric  acid  as  little  as  1  part  in  1,000,000  of  water  gives  a 
positive  reaction. 

Method,  Normal  human  blood  contains  about  0.25  mg.  of  uric  acid 
in  15-25  c.c-  of  blood  and  this  amount  suffices  for  a  quantitative  deter- 
mination, 15-25  c.c.  of  blood  is  drawn  into  a  previously  weighed,  small, 
wide-mouth  bottle  containing  about  0.1  gram  of  finely  powdered  potas* 
fiium  oxalate  and  shaken  with  the  oxalate.  The  bottle  is  then  reweighed 
and  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  blood  taken.  An  amount  of 
N/100  acetic  acid  equal  to  five  times  the  weight  of  blood  taken  is  placed 
in  an  ordinary  liter  flask  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  oxalate  blood  is 
poured  quantitatively  into  the  boiling  acetie-acid  mixture  and  the  heat- 
ing is  continued  until  the  solution  has  begun  to  boil.  The  mixture  is 
filtered  while  still  hot.  The  coagulated  material  on  the  filter  paper  is 
transferred  back  into  the  flask  by  means  of  a  spatula,  about  200  c.c.  of 
boiling  water  are  poured  over  it  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  5  minutes. 
This  mixture  is  filtered  through  the  same  filter  as  was  used  for  the  first 
filtration.  The  filtrate  in  the  receiving  fiaak  should  be  nearly  as  clear 
as  water.  To  the  filtrate  add  5  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and 
evaporate  over  a  free  flame  in  a  deep  half  globular  10  cm.  evaporating 
dish  until  fairly  concentrated  and  then  on  the  water  bath  until  a  very 
small  volume  (3  c.c,).  Pour  the  liquid  into  an  ordinary  small  centrifuge 
tube  and  wash  the  dish  with  two  successive  portions  of  0.1  per  cent 
lithium  carbonate  solution,  using  about  2  c.e«  for  each  rinsing,  and 
adding  the  washings  to  the  tube ;  any  solid  material  adherent  to  the  sides 
of  the  dish  is  removed  by  a  rubber-tipped  stirring  rod.  The  liquid  in 
the  tube  should  not  be  more  than  10  c.c.  Add  to  it  5  drops  of  3  per  cent, 
silver  lactate  solution,  2  drops  of  magnesia  mixture,  and  enough  strong 
ammonium  hydrate  (10-15  drops)  to  dissolve  the  silver  chloride.  Cen- 
trifuge for  2-3  minutes,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid  and  to  the  residue 
add  4-5  drops  fresh,  saturated  H.S  water  and  1  drop  concentrated  HC!. 
Place  now  the  tube  for  5-10  minutes  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  to 
remove  tlie  excess  of  H._.S.  To  make  sure  that  it  is  all  gone  add 
a  drop  of  0.5  per  cent,  lead  acetate  solution  to  the  tube.  If  any 
•  blackening  occurs  heat  the  tube  another  five  minutes  in  the  water  bath. 
■  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  HjS  completely,  since  this  gives  a  blue  color 
I  with  the  phosphotungstic  acid  reagent.    When  all  the  H^S  is  thus  shown 
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to  be  gone  centrifuge  tlie  tube  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Transfer  the 
supernataDt  liquid  by  decantation  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  small 
beaker  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  a  stream  of  water  from 
a  wash  bottle,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  up  the  precipitate  in  the 
bottom  of  Ihe  lube.  The  wash  water  (not  over  5  c.c.)  is  then  added  to 
the  liquid  in  the  beaker,  and  to  this  acid  solution  containing  the  uric 
acid  is  then  added  2  e.c.  of  the  uric-acid  phospholungstic-acid  reagent 
and  10,  15,  or  20  c.e.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate,  depending  m 
whether  the  color  obtained  requires  a  final  dilution  of  25,  50  or  100  cc; 
Three  volumetric  flasks  representing  25,  50  and  100  c.c.  must  be  at  hand 
and  ready  and  the  blue  unknown  solution  is  transferred  to  one  of  them 
and  diluted  to  the  mark  with  water.  The  standard  uric-acid  solution  and 
the  blue  solution  is  made  as  directed  in  experiment  218.  It  contains 
1  mg.  in  1  c.c.  and  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  This  must  be  made  just  before 
the  addition  of  the  sodium  carbonate  to  the  unknown.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  filter  the  latter  before  being  transferred  to  the  colorimeter 
for  comparison.  In  all  other  ways  the  determination  is  the  same  as  that 
for  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows,  giving  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  100 
grams  of  blood.  V  represents  Ihe  volume  (25,  50  or  100  c,c.)  to  which 
the  unknown  is  diluted  and  W  represents  the  weight  of  blood  taken  for 
the  determination.  20  is  the  reading  of  the  colorimeter  of  the  standard 
solution  and  R  the  reading  in  millimeters  of  the  unknown  solution  when 
its  color  matches  the  color  of  the  Itnown  solution.    Then 

20  V/RW= milligrams  of  uric  acid  in  100  grams  of  blood. 

320,  Quantitative  determination  of  hippuric  acid  in  urine  (Folin 
and  Flanders,  Jour.  Biol,  Chem,,  11,  1912,  p.  257). — Principle*  The 
hippuric  acid  is  hydrolyzed  to  benzoic  acid  first  by  treatment  of  the 
urine  with  NaOH  and  then  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  a 
little  Cu{N0a)2.  The  benzoic  acid  is  shaken  out  of  the  mixture  with 
chloroform,  the  chloroform  washed  and  then  the  benzoic  acid  it  contains 
determined  by  titrating  with  N/10  Na  alcoholate,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator. 

Process,  Measure  100  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish 
by  means  of  a  pipette.  Add  10  e.c.  of  5  per  cent.  NaOII  and  e>'aporate 
to  dryness  oo  the  steam  bath.  Transfer  the  residue  to  a  500  c.c.  Kjeldahl 
flask  by  means  of  25  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Add  0.2  gram  Cu(N03)2,  a  couple  of  pebbles  to  prevent  bumping 
and  boil  very  gently  four  and  one-half  hours  over  a  micro-burner.  The 
necks  of  the  flasks  are  fitted  with  Hopkins  condensers,  that  is  large  test- 
tubes  of  Jena  glass  carrying  a  double-holed  rubber  stopper,  through 
which  one  tube  goes  nearly  to  the  bottom,  the  other  to  the  top  of  the 
tube  mi  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  circulating  through  the  tubes. 
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After  cooling  rinse  the  condensers  with  25  c.c.  water  and  transfer 
contents  of  liask  to  a  500  c.c.  separatory  funnel  by  the  use  of  25  c.c.  more 
water.  The  total  volume  of  the  solution  is  now  100  c.c.  Just  saturate 
[the  solution  with  powdered  (NHJ^SO^  (about  55  grams).  Extract  4 
[times  by  shaking  with  freely  washed  chloroform,  using  50,  35,  25  and 
125  e.e.  portions.  The  first  two  portions  may  be  used  to  rinse  out  further 
the  Kjeldahl  flask  before  they  are  added  to  the  separatory  funnel.  Col- 
lect the  successive  portions  of  CHClj  in  another  separatory  funnel  and 
(wash  the  chloroform  by  adding  to  the  combined  extracts  100  c.e.  of  sat- 
urated solution  of  pure  NaCl,  to  each  liter  of  which  has  been  added  0.5 
C.C.  concentrated  II CL  Shake  well  and  draw  the  chloroform,  which 
contains  the  benzoic  acid,  into  a  dry  500  c.e.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  titrate 
[with  N/10  sodium  alcoholate,  using  4-5  drops  of  phenol phthalein  as 
[indicator.  The  first  distinct  end  point  is  taken,  although  the  color  may 
[fade  on  standing  a  short  time. 

The  sodium  ethylate  is  made  by  dissolving  2.3  grams  of  cleaned 
.metallic  sodium  in  1  liter  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  that  it  be 
fglightly  weaker  rather  than  stronger  than  N/10,  It  may  be  standardized 
[against  purified  benzoic  acid  in  washed  CHCI3.  It  may  also  be  standard- 
[i^ed  against  N/20  HCl  provided  the  ethylate  is  free  from  carbonic  acid. 
lAs  a  rule,  some  carbonate  will  be  present  and  then  the  titrations  in 
aqueous  media  will  show  the  ethylate  somewhat  stronger  than  in  the 
CHCI3.    The  carbonate  does  notlitrate  in  the  latter  case. 

321,     Determination  of  allantoine  in  the  urine.    Urease  method, — 
|AlIautoine  is  most  easily  determined  by  determining  the  urea,  allantoine 
and  preformed  ammonia  by  Benedict's  urea  method  and  then  the  urea 
and   preformed  ammonia  by  the  urease  method.     Benedict's  method 
[detects  not  only  the  urea  nitrogen,  but  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  allantoine 
mitrogcn  as  well.    The  urease  detects  only  the  urea  nitrogen. 
I       Method.    In  one  sample  of  urine  the  preformed  ammonia  is  de- 
termined by  Folin's  method,  experiment  212.     In  another  sample  the 
nrea  and  allantoine  are  determined  by  Benedict's  method,  experiment 
208.    In  a  third  sample  the  urea  and  preformed  ammonia  are  determined 
by  hydrolyzing  the  urea  by  the  soy  bean  and  drawing  air  through  to 
remove  the  ammonia  formed^  as  in  Folin/s  method.     To  determine  the 
^rea  and  preformed  ammonia  by  the  soy  bean  urease  introduce  5  c.e.  of 
urine  into  a  Folin  ammonia  cylinder,  add  50-60  c.e.  of  water,  and  1 
gram  of  finely  ground  soy  bean.    Keep  in  the  water  bath  at  35-40"  with 
an  air  current  going  through  for  one  hour.    The  air  current  must  be 
freed  from  ammonia  as  usual.    Then  disconnect,  add  1  gram  anliydrous 
Ka^COa  to  the  cylinder,  some  liquid  petroleum  and  determine  the  am- 
pnonia  as  described  in  experiment  200.    Receive  the  ammonia  in  25-50 
K.C.  n/10  HjSO^,  of  which  the  volume  has  been  accurately  measured. 
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Titrate  with  n/10  NaOH,  using  alizarin  or  congo  red  as  an  indicator. 
In  dog*a  urine  in  5  c.c,  about  1.3-1.9  c.c.  of  N/10  acid  is  needed  to 
neutralize  the  ammonia  from  the  allantoine.  The  difference  between  xht 
combined  ammonia,  urea  and  allantoine  obtained  in  Benedict's  method] 
and  the  urease  urea  and  ammonia  gives  the  allantoine  ammonia.  Smcr 
this  detects  only  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  allantoine  the  result  must  be 
multiplied  by  100/70  to  give  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the  allantoiuft 
in  5  C.C.  of  urine. 

323.  Allantoine  deter niinatioo  by  the  Wiechowski  method, — ^Thii 
1:3  an  accurate  but  rather  long  method.  It  gives  the  allantoine  directif 
and  is  hence  superior  in  accuracy  to  the  method  described  in  22L 
{Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  11,  1907-08,  109).  i 

Principle,  A  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  in  the  presence  of* 
large  amount  of  sodium  acetate  precipitates  the  allantoine  as  a  white 
precipitate.  The  urine  is  first  purified  from  basic  substances,  chlorine 
and  ammonia,  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  lead  and  silver  acetate;  then 
sodium  acetate  is  added  and  the  allantoine  precipitated  by  0.5  per  cent 
mercuric  acetate. 

Method  for  dog  urine.  (Ilofmeister^s  Beitrage,  11,  129,  1907-08.) 
Allantoine  is  most  easily  prepared  from  dog  urine  in  which  it  occurs  in 
considerable  amount.  In  human  urine  only  very  small  quantities  are 
present. 

"  Dog  and  rabbit  urine  are  to  begin  with  diluted.  In  general  I 
have  diluted  the  24-hour  urine  of  a  rabbit  to  150  c.c,  that  of  a  dog  to 
300  c.c,  utilizing  also  the  cage  washings. — For  the  allantoine  detenniiia' 
tion  100  cc  are  taken,  10  cc  of  S  per  cent.  H2SO4  added,  transferred 
to  a  volumetric  flask  of  appropriate  size,  precipitated  with  the  exactly 
necessaiy  amount  of  phosphotungstic  acid  10  per  cent,  (a  preliminar}' 
test  showing  how  much  it  is  necessary  to  add)  and  the  flask  filled  to  lie 
mark  with  water.  After  standing  at  least  an  hour  it  is  filtered  through 
a  thick,  folded  filter  into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  the  clear,  generally 
dark-colored  filtrate  treated  with  lead  carbonate  and  rubbed  as  long  a* 
CO  J  is  evolved  and  until  the  Mquid  reacts  weakly  acid  or  neutral.  Filter 
under  sharp  suction.  As  large  a  roimded  amount  as  possible  of  the  fil- 
trate, which  is  often  weakly  blue  but  always  neutral,  is  measured  off 
into  a  volumetric  flask  of  sufficient  size,  and  precipitated,  while  avoiding 
an  excess,  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  amount  necessary  to  add  is  de- 
termined by  a  preliminary  test.  The  volume  is  made  up  to  the  matt 
with  water.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  is  treated  with  US 
and  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  freed  from  H.S  by  a  current  of 
air.  If  chlorine  is  present  an  aliquot  rounded  portion  of  the  acid  filtrate 
is  taken  and  precipitated  in  a  volumetric  flask  with  silver  acetate  solutiofl 
and  made  up  to  the  mark  vrith  water.     The  filtrate  from  the  silver 
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chloride  is  handled,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  the  lead  precipita- 
tion, with  HjS  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  HjS  with  air.  This  filtrate  is 
now  tested  in  amall  portions  to  see  that  the  precipitation  with  phospho- 
timgstic  acid,  basic  lead  acetate  and  silver  nitrate  has  been  complete, 
and  now  the  reaction  is  absolutely  negative.  If  this  is  the  case  two 
rounded  aliquot  portions  of  the  filtrate  are  taken  after  preliminary 
neutralization  with  chlorine-free  NaOII  (prepared  from  Na) 
and  the  allantoine  precipitated  by  mercuric  acetate  and  sodium 
acetate. 

*  *  The  reagent  is  best  made  as  follows :  commercial  mercuric  acetate 
(Merck)  is  dissolved  in  water  to  1  per  cent,  and  pure  sodium  acetate 
added  to  saturation  and  diluted  to  sucli  a  degree  with  water  that  the 
content  of  mercuric  acetate  is  0.5  per  cent.  The  completeness  of  the 
allantoine  precipitation  is  determined  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
reagent  or  allantoine  to  a  small  filtered  test  portion.  After  at  least  one 
hour  standing  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water  until  the  disappearance  of  a  precipitate  or  of  a  yellow  color  on 
the  addition  of  NagS,  One  of  the  precipitates  is  now  taken  and  its  N 
determined  by  Kjeldahl.  The  precipitate  from  the  second  portion  is 
washed  by  a  stream  of  water  into  a  beaker,  and  while  heated  to  boiling 
completely  decomposed  with  H^S.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath,  the  residue  digested  with  water,  quantitatively 
transferred  to  a  small  measuring  cylinder  or  volumetric  flask  and  the 
volume  increased  with  water  to  25  c,e.  generally,  or  50  c,c,  if  much 
allantoine  is  present.  The  final  filtration  is  made  through  very  thick 
filter  paper  and  repeated  until  the  filtrate  is  quite  clear.  A  rounded 
volume  of  the  same  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  glass  dish,  dried  at  100" 
and  reweighed.  The  remainder  of  the  filtrate  serves  for  testing  the 
identity  and  purity  of  the  allantoine.  If  the  allantoine  crj'stals  are 
colored  they  may  be  decolored  with  H.O^  in  the  method  indicated. 
Either  at  once  or  after  one  recrystallization  the  melting  point  of  the 
crystals  is  determined  ( 230-232°  with  decomposition)  and  a  small  por- 
tion burned  on  platinum  foil  (no  residue).  Finally  the  value  of  allan- 
toine and  allantoine  nitrogen  obtained  is  multiplied  with  the  total 
volume  numbers  (volume  of  uriiie,  volume  after  addition  of  phospho* 
tungstic  acid,  volume  after  basic  lead  acetate,  after  addition  of  silver 
acetate  and  final  volume  after  decomposition  of  the  allantoine  precipi- 
tate) and  divided  by  the  %'alue  of  the  aliquot  parts  taken,  so  as  to  get 
the  value  for  the  total  urine.  The  determination  takes  not  more  than 
6-12  hours."  The  large  oumber  of  dilutions  makes  it  necessary  to  be 
extremely  careful  with  the  measuring-  Carefully  tested  and  calibrated 
pipettes  and  flasks  must  be  used.  The  precipitation  of  the  allantoine 
is  quantitative.    The  result  is  exact  only  to  about  0.01  gram  allantoine 
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per  day.  For  human  urine  the  method  must  be  changed  as  described 
in  Biockcm.  Zlschr,,  19,  1909,  378. 

233.  Quantitative  estimation  of  total  purines  and  of  purines  other 
than  uric  acid.  Salkowski-Arnstein. — Principle.  The  total  purines 
are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate  washed  and 
treated  with  magnesia  to  free  from  ammonia  and  the  nitrogen  deter- 
mined  in  it  by  tlie  Kjeldahl  method.  The  uric-acid  nitrogen  is  separately 
determined  by  Folin's  method  and  subtracted  from  the  total.  The  differ- 
ence  is  computed  as  xanthine. 

Process^  Measure  200  ex.  of  protein-free  urine  into  a  300  c,c*  volu- 
metric flask,  add  50  c.e.  of  magnesia  mixture,  make  up  to  the  mark  with 
water,  mix  well  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  little.  Filter  through  a  dry 
filter  paper  into  a  dry  500  c.c.  flask*  To  200  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  add  1045 
c.c-  of  a  3  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution.  This  precipitates  all  the 
purines,  including  uric  acid.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  water  to  free  it  from  ammonia,  finally  place  the  funnel  in  the  neck 
of  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  puncture  the  end  of  the  filter  and  with  a  wash  bottle 
wash  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask.  Wash  down  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  Add  to  the  flask  a  little  magnesia  and  heat  to  boiling.  Boil 
for  20  minutes  to  free  from  ammonia.  Proceed  to  determine  the  nitrogen 
remaining  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  described  in  experiment  54.  From 
the  nitrogen  thus  determined  calculate  the  total  purine  nitrogen  in  100 
c.c.  of  urine.  Subtract  from  this  the  iiric-acid  nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  of 
urine,  as  determined  by  the  Folin  method.  Compute  the  remauiiiig 
nitrogen  as  xanthine,  or  leave  it  as  purine  base  nitrogen. 

Magnesia  mixture.  100  grams  of  crystallized  magnesium  chloride 
are  dissolved  in  water,  ammonia  added  until  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it, 
and  then  ammonium  chloride  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  precipitate.  Make 
up  to  a  liter, 

*  224.  Total  acidity  of  urine  by  Folin*s  method. — By  means  of  a 
25  c.c.  pipette  measure  off  25  c.e.  urine  into  a  250  c.c.  conical  flask,  add 
25  C.C*  distilled  water,  5  drops  plienolphthalein  solution  and  15  grauu 
finely  powdered  potassium  oxalate.  Kotate  the  contents  of  tlie  flask  for 
2  minutes  and  titrate  at  once  with  n/10  NaOH  to  a  pink  tint.  Note  tlw 
number  of  c.c.  required.  Immediately  after  the  reading  continue  with 
the  titration  as  given  under  *  *  Amino-acids  ' '  below.  Calculate  the  total 
c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  required  to  neutralize  the  entire  24-hour  sample  of 
urine.    Explain  the  method. 

The  end  point  is  not  sharp  and  it  will  vary  with  different  observers. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  standard  color  and  go  to  this  point  for  the 
different  urines  examined.  The  oxalate  is  added  to  precipitate  the  lime 
salts  which  otherwise  precipitate  the  phosphates  when  the  hydrfite  U 
added. 
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235,    Determination  of  amino-acids  by  the  formol  titration  of 

Sorensen. — Immediately  after  tlie  above  titration,  add  to  the  sample  you 
have  just  titrated  50  c.c.  of  a  fresh  formalin  solution,  made  by  taking  15 
c.c.  of  formalin,  30  c,c.  of  water  and  enough  N/10  NaOH  to  make  it  just 
very  faintly  alkaline  to  phcuolpbtlialein.  Mix  and  now  titrate  again, 
noting  the  reading  of  the  burette  when  you  start,  by  adding  N/10  NaOII 
until  a  faint  permanent  pink  remains.  Eaeh  c.c.  of  the  N/10  NaOII  is 
equivalent  to  1/10,000  of  a  gi'am  equivalent  of  amino-acid.  IIow  much 
nitrogen  does  this  represent  calculated  for  a  mono-araind-monocarboxylic 
acid?  This  titration  (the  last  one)  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  NTT^  and 
amino-acids  together,  aacording  to  the  following  equations : 


42JH^C!  +  6HCH0  +  4NaOH K  ^  ( CH^ }  ^  +  lOH^O  4. 4NaCI 

Hexamctliy  1  enetetraml  ne* 
S  R 

I  I 

CHNH  -f  CH   4-NaOH CH— N  =  CH  4.2H  0 

I     '11  '  I  *      ' 

COOH        0  COONa 


^r      How  do  you  account  for  the  increased  acidity  developed  after  addl|ig 
the  formaldehyde  t     Calculate  the  grams  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amino-acid  nitrogen  in  the  total  24'hour  sample,  also  calculate  the  per 
^cent.  of  the  total  nitrogen  found  as  amino-acid  nitrogen.    (See  p.  363.) 
^k       326.    Amino-acid    nitrogen    in    urine.      Quantitative    dctermina- 
'     tion.    Formol  titration  after  removal  of  ammonia  (Benedict  and  Mur- 
iin,  Jour^  BioL  Chcm.,  16,  p.  386,  1914),*    Principle.    Precipitation  of  am- 
monia and  basic  substances  in  the  diluted  urine  by  phosphotungstic  acid ; 
removal  of  excess  of  phospliotungstic  acid  with  KCl  and  titration  of  the 
I      amino-acid  by  formol  and  N/10  NaOH, 

■       Process.    Measure  into  a  500  c,c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  200  c.c.  of  a  24- 
"hour  human  urine  diluted  to  2,000  c.c.    Add  an  equal  quantity  of  10 
per  cent,  phosphotujigstic  acid   (Merck)    (note,  Kahlbaum^s  prepara- 
tion is  a  very  different  substance)  in  2  per  cent.  HCI.    Let  stand  at  least 
3  hours;  better  overnight. 

Pour  off  250  c.c.  of  the  clear  fluid ;  add  1  c.c.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  phenol ph thai ein  and  barium  hydrate  in  substance  until  the  whole 
fluid  turns  decidedly  pink.  The  Ba(OH)j  should  be  added  a  very  little 
at  a  time.  Let  stand  one  hour.  Filter  off  two  100  c.c.  samples  (=50  c.c, 
urine).  Neutralize  to  litmus  ( Squibb 's  papers  answer  for  all  practical 
purposes)  with  N/5  HCI.  Add  10—20  c.c.  neutral  formalin  and  titrate 
cautiously  with  N/10  NaOH,  to  a  deep  red  color,  i.e.,  until  a  drop  pro- 
duces no  additional  color, 
^L      Correct  by  deducting  the  amount  of  N/10  NaOH  necessary  to  pro- 
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duce  the  same  depth  of  color  in  an  equal  quanlity  of  CO,-fpee 
witli  the  same  quantity  of  neutral  formalin  added. 

227.     Determination  of  amino  nitrogen  by  the  Van  Slyke  mctb 
—  (Van  Slyke,  Jour,  Biol  Chem.,  12,  1912,  p,  275;  16,  1913,  p. 


Fia.  75. 


Fto.  7e, 


FiQ,  75. — Van  Sljke  aalmo>Dltrogen  apparatua. 
Fia.  70. — Detail  of  V&a  Sl^ke  apparatue   (Vaa  Slyke). 

23,  1915,  p,  408.)     Principle.    Nitrous  acid  acting  on  amino-nit 

sets  free  nitrogen  gas  which  is  collected  and  its  volume  determined. 

RNH   +  KSO  —  ROH  +  N  +  H  O. 
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There  are  two  forms  of  apparatus,  a  larger  and  smaller,  differing 
only  in  capacity. 

Process.  The  following  description  of  the  metliod  is  taken  from  Van 
81yke,  Jour,  Bioi,  Chcmisfnj,  12,  1912,  pp.  277-284: 

**  The  structure  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ia 
!t  up  are  apparent  from  the  accompanying  cut  and  photograph. 

D  is  of  40-45  c.c.  eapacity*  A  of  about  35  c.c.  and  the  burette  Z7  of  10  c.c.  The 
'wire  from  which  the  deaminizing  bulb  D  is  suapendeii  should  be  fairly  stiflT,  and 
rigidly  fastened  in  poaifion  from  above  ao  that  the  loop  about  the  capillary  acts  as 
II  fixed  center.  A  is  then  so  placed  that  its  center  of  gravity  comes  near  this  center 
and  the  shaking  of  D  is  accomplfshwl  irith  a.  minimum  motion  in  A,  andj  con- 
•eqiiently,  without  putting  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  tube  which  connect*  A  with 
,l>.  Tliis  tube  is  Btrong-walled  and  of  3  inm»  inntr  diameter.  It  is  essential  that  the 
bore  of  cock  a  should  also  be  3  mm.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  during  the  analysis 
gn.B  containing  some  nitrogen  collects  in  the  tube.  Unless  a  is  of  as  wide  bore  ai 
the  tube  the  liquid  from  A  may  flow  around  the  bubble  instead  of  forcing  it  into 
\D  at  the  end  of  the  rejtcUon.  The  cock  d  h  al^o  of  hirgf*  bore  in  order  to  facilitate 
i«nptying  D.  The  neck  connecting  D  and  B  must  be  of  at  least  8  mm.  inner  diameter 
in  order  to  allow  free  circulation  of  the  solution  in  D  up  to  the  cock  B.  The  small 
I  bulb  at  the  top  of  D  keeps  the  reacting  solution  from  spl ashing  into  the  capillary, 
^H  iu  order  to  iitsuro  tightness  of  the  cocks  and  to  prevent  their  becoming  loosened 

^Bby  vigorous  shaking  it  is  well  to  lubricate  them  with  a  paste  made  by  dissolving 
^■together  over  a  tlame  one  part  of  rubber,  one  pari  of  paralHzi  and  two  parts  of 
^Byaseline. 

^p  The  structure  of  the  modified  Herapel  pipette  is  entirely  apparent  from  the 
^^  photograph.  This  form  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  absorption  in  all  gas  analyses 
where  shaking  is  necessary. 

The  driving  wheel,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  is  so  arranged  thai  it 

m  be  used  alternately  to  shake  the  dcaminiiting  bulb  or  the  Hcmpel  pipette.    The 

Iriving  rod  ia  shown  in  position  for  shaking  the  deaminizing  bulb.     By  lifting  the 

rod  from  the  shoulder  of  D  and  placing  the  other  hook,  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  over 

le  horizontnl   lower  tube  of  the  pipette,  the  power  ia  transferred  to   the  latter. 

tuhbcr  tubes  drawn  over  the  hooka  at  the  end  of  the  driving  rod  and  those  from 

rhich  the  Hempel  pipette  ip  suspended  make  the  apparatus  almost  noiseless.     For 

)wer  one  can  use  a  good  water  motor.     Still  more  convenient  is  a  small  electric 

lotor,   particular!}'  when   connected  with  a  rheostat  enabling  one  to  regulate  the 

)eed.     Tlie  gearing  should  be  so  ftrranged  that  the  driving  wheel,  to  which  the 

Iriving  rod  is  eccentrically  attached,  makes  300  to  500  revolutions  per  minute.    The 

Iriving  rod  is  attached  about  1.5  cm,^  in  no  case  over  2  cm.,  from  the  center  of 

iG  wheel. 


The   manipulation   is  in  principle  the  same  as  described   in  this 

^onrnal,  ix,  pp,  189-91..    As  there  are  slight  variations  due  to  the  differ- 

it  form  of  the  present  apparatus,  however,  we  describe  the  present 

jchnique,  dividing  the  determination  into  three  stages  as  in  the  original 

lescription. 

1.  Displacement  of  air  hij  nitric  oxide.  Water  from  F  fills  the 
ipillary  leading  to  the  Hempel  pipette  and  also  the  other  capillary 
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as  far  as  c.  Into  A  one  pours  a  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
to  fill  one-fifth  of  D.  For  convenience,  A  is  etched  with  a  mark  t 
measure  this  amount.  The  acid  is  run  into  D,  cock  c  being  turned  so  i 
to  let  the  air  escape  from  D,  Tlirough  ^4  one  now  pours  sodium  nitrit 
solution  (30  gms,  NaNO,  to  100  c.c.  H^O)  until  D  is  full  of  solutia 
and  enough  excess  is  present  to  rise  a  little  above  the  cock  uito  i 
It  is  convenient  to  mark  A  for  measuring  off  this  amount  also.  The  p 
exit  from  D  is  now  closed  at  c,  and,  a  being  open,  D  is  shaken  for  &|ei 
seconds.  The  nitric  oxiile,  which  iastaiilly  collects,  is  let  out  at  flfl 
the  shaking  repeated.  The  second  crop  of  nitric  oxide,  which  imi 
out  the  last  portions  of  air,  is  also  let  out  at  c.  D  is  now  connects 
with  the  motor  and  shaken  till  all  but  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  have  bee 
displaced  by  nitric  oxide  and  driven  back  into  A,  A  mark  on  D  m^ 
cates  the  20  c.c.  point.  One  then  closes  a  and  turns  c  and  /  so  that  J 
and  F  are  connected.  The  above  manipulations  require  between  one  m 
two  minutes. 

2.  Decomposition  of  the  amino  substance.  Of  the  amino  solnfioi 
to  be  analyzed  10  c.c.  or  less,  as  the  ease  may  be,  are  measured  off  in  £ 
Any  excess  added  above  the  mark  can  be  run  off  through  the  outfloi 
tube.  The  desired  amount  is  then  run  into  D,  which  is  already  cffl 
nected  with  the  motor,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  It  is  shaken,  whe 
flf^amino-aeids  are  being  analyzed,  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  minute 
With  n'-amino-acids,  proteins  or  partially  or  completely  hydrolyzed  pr 
teins,  we  find  that  at  the  most  five  minutes*  vigorous  shaking  completi 
the  reaction.^  Only  in  the  cases  of  some  native  proteins  which,  wh« 
deaminized,  form  unwieldy  coagula  that  mechanically  interfere  with^ 
thorough  agitation  of  the  mixture,  a  longer  time  may  be  requiredH 
case  a  viscous  solution  is  being  analyzed  and  the  liquid  threatens  tolH 
over  into  F,  B  is  rinsed  out  and  a  little  caprylic  alcohol  is  added  throof 
it.  For  amino  substances,  such  as  amino-purines,  requiring  a  loJip 
time  than  five  minutes  to  react  (cf.  p.  191,  former  article),  one  mewl 
mixes  the  reacting  solutions  and  lets  them  stand  the  required  lenj 
time,  then  shakes  about  two  minutes  to  drive  the  nitrogen  comp] 
out  of  solution. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  is  likely  t 
foam  violently,  it  is  advisable  to  add  caprylic  alcohol  throu^  i 
before  the  amino  sohition.  B  is  then  rinsed  with  alcohol  and  driji 
with  ether  or  a  roll  of  filter  paper  before  it  receives  the  amino  atta 

tlOQ.  S 

3.  Absorption  of  nitric  oxide  and  measurement  of  niiroffen*  t1 

*  Only  95  per  cent  of  the  lysine  nitrogen  reacta  in  five  minutes^  but  tk 
remaining  onetwentietli  of  the  lysine  nitrogen  la  a  practically  negligible  profOP 
tion  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  a  complete  protein. 
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reaction  being  completed,  all  the  gas  in  D  is  displaced  into  F  by  liquid 
^f roiii  A  and  the  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  is  driven  from  F 
ito  the  abnorption  pipette.  Solution  in  absorbing  pipette  is  ETMnO^  50 
[grams  +  2f>  KOH  (or  18  grams  NaOH)  in  one  liter.  The  driving  rod  is 
len  connected  with  the  pipette  by  lifting  the  hook  from  the  shoulder  of 
\d  and  placing  the  othei'  hook,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  driving  rod, 
Qver  the  horizcmtal  lower  tube  of  the  pipette.  The  latter  is  then  shaken 
rby  the  motor  for  a  minute,  which,  with  any  but  almost  completely  ex- 
[hausted  permanganate  solutions,  completes  the  absorption  of  nitric  oxide. 
The  pure  nitrogen  is  then  measured  in  F,  During  the  above  operations 
a  is  left  open,  to  permit  displacement  of  liquid  from  D  as  nitric  oxide 
forms  in  D, 

Testing  completeness  of  reaction.  Particularly  when  the  mechanical 
^shaker  is  used,  there  is  little  danger  of  failing  to  obtain  a  complete 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  point  may  be  tested,  however,  as  follows. 
[The  nitrogen  from  F  is  driven  out  at  c;  a  is  closed  and  D  connected  with 
'F.  The  gas  which  has  formed  in  the  nitrous-acid  solution  in  D  during 
the  absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide  and  measurement  of  nitrogen  is  shaken 
out  and  driven  over  into  F  and  then  into  the  Hempel  pipette  as  before. 
After  absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide,  the  gas  left  should  not  measure  more 
than  that  obtained  in  blank  tests,  usually  less  than  0.1  c.c.  After  the 
[gas  has  all  been  forced  from  D  over  into  F  at  the  end  of  the  reaction, 
[the  nitrous  solution  is  run  out  from  Z?,  by  opening  d>  through  a  tube 
leading  to  a  drain.  B  is  rinsed  and  dried  with  a  roll  of  filter  paper  or 
[with  alcohol  and  ether  and  the  apparatus  is  immediately  ready  for  use 
^again. 

Blank  determinations,  performed  as  above  except  that  10  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  replaces  the  solution  of  amino  substance,  must  be  per- 
formed on  every  fresh  lot  of  nitrite  used.    The  amount  of  gas  obtained 

a  five-minute  blank  is  usually  0.3  to  0.4  c.c,  with  very  little  increase 
for  longer  tests.  Nitrite  giving  a  much  larger  correction  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  following  determinations,  performed  with  an  yV  solution  of 
leucine,  indicate  the  speed  of  the  reaction.  The  correction  applied  for 
reagents  was  0.40  c.c.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  yV  leucine  solution, 
.containing  14.01  mgs.  of  nitrogen,  were  used  for  each  determination. 


Tim*  of 

N 

TeiDperatuiv 

Prc**tir« 

N  obulned 

N  obulned  on 

lecoDd  shAklnp 

of  toltition 

ToUiN 
obUlQed 

■^  Mmutet 
2 

I 

10 

C.e. 
24.38 
24.65 
24.80 

25.07 

IHgrm 

8d 

22 

22 
24 

Mm, 

762 
762 
762 
762 

IS.71 
13.03 

14.01 
14.03 

OS, 
0.45 
0.20 
0.00 
0.00 

Mgs, 

13.97 
14.03 
14.01 
l4.ftM 
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The  driving  wheel  was  making  300  revolutions   per 
speeds  of  400  or  50(J  revolutions  tiie  reaction  can  be  driven  to  compl 
in  three,  or,  with  higher  room  temperature,  in  two  minutes. 

The  rate  of  reaction  of  ammoiiia  is  shown  in  the  following 
Ten  c.e.  portions  of  ^V  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  contauiing 
mgs.  of  nitrogen  each,  were  used. 


Time  of 
reAciioa 

N 

Temperature 

pTeMure 

Weight  of  Tf 

Perectfttf 

Minutu 
3 
5 
10 

(7.C. 
12.1 
18.4 
31.5 

24 
24 
24 

Mm. 
752 
752 
752 

0.86 
10.16 
17.38 

2L6 
62.1 

As  pointed  out  before,  ammonia  reacts  slowly  compared  with  t] 
amino-acids.  For  accurate  detemiination  of  NE^  nitrogen  in  digestii 
solutmis,  etc,  it  is  advisable  to  first  remove  the  ammonia;  although  gm 
comparative  results  can  be  obtained,  in  the  presence  of  the  relatitt 
small  proportion  of  ammonia  usually  present,  if  reaction  eonditiona ' 
time,  temperature  and  concentration  of  solutions  are  kept  eoastant^  i 
that  the  proportion  of  the  ammonia  decomposed  is  the  same  in  each  d 
termination.  The  ammonia  can  be  conveniently  removed  and  dele 
mined  by  distillation  with  Ca(OH).  under  diminished  pressure,  asd 
scribed  on  page  21,  Vol.  X,  of  this  Journal,  After  the  distillation  6 
excess  Ca  (OH) 2  is  dissolved  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  essential  that  1 
the  ethyl  alcohol  should  be  distilled  off,  as  it  decomposes  nitrous  ad 
with  formation  of  large  volumes  of  gases  which  can  be  removed  inl 
permanganate  only  with  difficulty  and  by  the  use  of  perfectly  fra 
permanganate  solution.  The  point  at  which  the  alcohol  has  all  bci 
boiled  off  is  usually  indicated  when  the  solution  begins  to  foam 
distilling  flask. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  lysine  picrate.  Lysi 
previously  stated,  reacts  more  slowly  than  the  other  amino-acidf^ 
cause  it  contains  not  only  an  cr-amino  group,  but  also  an  (y-amino  grouf 
In  the  fifteen-  and  thirty *minute  determinations  the  solution  was  shake 
only  during  the  last  five  minutes. 


11  Ml 
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Weight  ot 
lysine  picrate 

Time  of     , 
reaction     ' 

N 

Temperatare 

Preiflnro 

rotiiid 

calciltiil 

Grtitn 
0.200 
0.200 
0,200 

Minutu 

5 

16 

30 

25.4 
20.7 
20.7 

Btyrtei  C. 
24 
24 
24 

Mm. 

T64 
764 
764 

Itr  cent. 
7.13 
7.49 
7.40 

1 

Solutions  to  be  analyzed  should  be  free  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetow 
These  substances  when  mixed  with  nitrous  acid  give  off  gases  or  vapOE 
which  are  with  difficulty  absorbed  by  the  permanganate. 
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Amifl  alcohol,  which  in  the  original  description  of  the  amino  method 
was  recommended  to  prevent  the  foaming  of  viscous  solution,  must  he 
replaced  for  this  purpose  by  capryUc  alcohol  [Kahlbaum'a  **  octyl- 
alkoliol  (sekimdar)I  "].  Amyl  akoliol,  boiliDg  at  131°,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  very  noticeable  vapor  tension.  Permanganate  solution 
apparently  possesses  the  power  to  absorb  slight  amounts  of  amyl  alcohol 
vapor.  Particularly  on  hot  days,  however,  and  when  relatively  much  of 
the  alcohol  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  permanganate  with 
every  analysis  or  else  reduce  the  volume  of  gas  observed  by  multiplica- 
tion with  an  empirically  determined  factor. 

For  convenience  in  calculating  results  the  following  table  is  ap- 
pended. The  figures  ax*e  calculated  by  dividing  by  2  those  for  moist 
nitrogen  given  by  Gattermann  in  the  Praxis  des  organischen  ChemikerSf 
ninth  edition.  They  represent  the  weights  of  araino-nitrogen  in  milli- 
grams which  correspond  to  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  gas,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  and  measured  over  water,  at  the  temperatures  and  at- 
mospheric pressures  indicated.'' 

228.  Van  Slyke  micro-apparatus  for  amino-nitrogen. — The  smaller 
apparatus  has  the  following  dimensions:  gas  burette,  10  c.c,  the  upper 
part  measuring  OM  c.c.  The  deaminizing  bulb  is  11-12  c.c.  and  the 
10  c.c.  burette  is  replaced  by  one  of  2  c.c,  only  10  c.c.  of  nitrite 
solution  and  2.5  c.c.  acetic  acid  are  required  and  the  correction  for  the 
reagents  is  0.06-0.12  ex.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  nitrite  used. 
'*  With  the  micro-apparatus  the  error  need  not  be  more  than  0,005  mg. 
of  N  when  2  c.c.  or  less  of  N  gas  are  measured.  One  can  analyze  l/5th 
of  the  amount  of  substance  needed  for  the  larger  apparatus.  0*5  mg.  of 
amino  N  can  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent.  The  only 
change  of  procedure  from  that  already  described  is  in  the  speed  at  which 
the  deaminizing  bulb  is  shaken  and  the  Hempel  pipette.  The  deaminiz- 
ing  bulb  should  be  shaken  at  a  very  high  rate  0!  speed;  about  as  fast  as 
the  eye  can  follow,  or  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  is  lost  in  freeing 
the  apparatus  from  air.  This  stage  is  accelerated  by  warming  the  nitrite 
solution  to  SO"*  before  it  is  used.  During  the  absorption  of  the  nitric 
oxide  the  Hempel  pipette  should  be  shaken  not  faster  than  twice  per 
fiecond.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  measured  it  is 
especially  necessaiy  that  the  removal  of  air  in  the  first  stage  be  com- 
plete. This  is  assured  by  shaking  the  solution  in  the  deaminizing  bulb 
back  each  time  in  this  stage  until  the  bulb  is  two-thirds  filled  with 
nitric  oxide.  The  hook  or  wire  loop  from  which  the  deaminizing  bulb  is 
suspended  should  be  perfectly  rigid  and  hold  the  capillary  outlet  tube 
tightly.  Binding  the  tube  to  the  holder  with  a  strip  of  rubber  band  is  a 
Batisfactory  method  of  insuring  a  firmly  held  apparatus."  **  Clean  whole 
apparatus  with  bichromate-sulphurie-acid  mixture*    For  especially  ac- 


curate  results  measure  the  ammo-acid  solution  with  an  Ofl 
2  c.c.  pipette  graduated  to  deliver  between  0.001  and  0.002  cc. 
2  c.c.  burette  and  wasli  the  burette  twice  with  6  or  7  drops  of  water 
tributed  about  the  entire  inner  walls  of  the  burette  for  each  washing. 

MiLUOBAJhfs  OF  Amino  Kiiboqen  CoBB£BPONDi:«a  to  1  c.c.  of  Nitbooek  Qm 
lP-30*  C;  728-772  MM.  Pressure,*  J 
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'■' 

0.iri55 

^^^^^H 

25* 

0.5490 

0  5305 

O-WJO 

o.-aas 

0.55&<t 

0  /;i,  h 

U.5.'!WJ 

{i.U'i'ja 

y.:i<iiu 

o.-bcu^ 

o&m 

■ 

2fl* 

0.5400 

0.5175 

0."i4i>iJ 

0  5605 

0.&52<) 

II  r."':- 

111    'i-'CM 

0.5,%05 

0  iViSO 

0  5.S'.»5 

0!^^« 

27* 

0..'V*JO 

0  5145 

ostou 

1   0.5475 

O.'MtK} 

or- 

0  Vhi^ 

OfVSJjO 

0  .^^o^ 

0  5*F.i*)     .. 

SM* 

0,5400 

0.5415 

0  54,30 

I    0.5445 

0  5HiO 

0 

(J  .\705 

0  55JO 

0  5.'W5 

OIMD - 

29* 

0.5170 

0  5385 

0  bm 

1    0.M15 

0  54!y» 

0  V. 

(l.MTf. 

0  5190 

OATnC, 

0  ?e*> 

30" 

a.v^to 

0  r».^lS5 

O.»170 

1  05385 

0JS4<V 

0  511.  J 

ir:A-H) 

0  5115 

0  54W 

0.,N47.'» 

11  MA- 

t 

7&S 

\    ^«* 

756 

I   758 

760 

788 

764 

766 

766 

770 

T«^ 

*  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  xii,  No,  2.     Van   Sljke:   The  Quil^H 

Determination  of  Amino  Groups.     II.  ^M 

*  22g.  Quantitative  estimation  of  total  sulphates  in  urine  (Foli 
Jour.  Biol  Chcm.  1,  1905,  6,  153).  Gently  boil  in  a  200-250  c.c.  Erifli 
meyer  flask  for  20-30  minutes  25  c.c.  of  urine  and  20  c^c.  of  dtlut 
(1  part  HCl,  sp,  gr.  1,20  to  4  pts,  water) ;  or  50  c.c.  urine  anc 
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con,  HCl,  Keep  covered  with  a  small  watcb  glass  during  boiling.  Cool 
for  2-3  minutes  under  the  tap  and  dilute  with  cold  water  to  150  c.c.  To 
this  cold  solution  add  10  c>c,  of  5  per  cent.  BaCl^  slowly  drop  by  drop, 
without  shaking  or  stirring  the  solution  during  the  addition,  and  allow 
to  stand  without  shaking  for  one  hour.  After  one  hour,  or  later  as  con- 
venient, shake  the  mixture  and  filter  through  a  Gooch  weighed  crucible 
with  an  asbestos  mat,  wash  with  about  250  c.c.  cold  water,  dry  and  ignite, 
cool  and  weigh.  Ten  minutes'  ignition  is  sufficient  unless  organic  matter 
L<5  present. 

Preparation  of  the  asbestos  mat.  Cut  a  good  grade  of  fibrous  asbestos 
with  scissors  into  lengths  of  50-70  mm.  Place  a  few  grams  at  a  time  in 
a  cylinder  with  300  c.c.  of  5  per  cent.  HCl  and  pai^s  a  strong  air  current 
through.  This  separates  the  fibers.  Keep  ready  for  use  in  dilute  HCl. 
From  50-100  mgs.  of  asbestos  is  used  for  each  mat.  By  a  good  vacuum 
pump  the  asbestos  mat  is  packed  firmly  in  a  thin  but  compact  layer.  It 
is  washed  finally  with  water  with  only  enough  vacuum  to  make  the 
water  go  through  slowly.  Dry,  ignite  and  weigh.  The  same  mat  may 
be  used  repeatedly  until  about  1  gram  BaSO^  has  collected  in  it.  It  is 
goraewhat  difficult  to  prepare  such  mats,  which  show  no  loss  on  filtering 
and  ignition.  On  igniting  do  not  apply  the  flame  directly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  or  losses  will  occur.  To  ignite,  place  the  lid  of  a  platinum 
crucible  on  a  triangle  and  let  the  crucible  stand  upright  on  the  lid. 
Another  platinum  lid  should  cover  the  crucible.  The  flame  is  applied  to 
the  lower  platinum  lid.    Ten  minutes*  ignition  is  sufficient. 

230.  Estimation  of  inorganic  sulphates  of  urine  (Folio,  Jour,  Biol. 
Chem.  1,  1905,  151).^ — Measure  25  c.c.  of  urine.  100  c.c.  of  water  and 
10  c.c.  of  HCl  (1  vol.  concentrated  HCl  to  4  vols,  of  water)  into  a  250 
c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask.  If  the  urine  is  dilute  50  c.c.  may  be  taken  instead 
of  25  and  correspondingly  less  water.  Add  drop  by  drop,  preferably  by 
means  of  an  automatic  dropper,  10  c.c.  of  5  per  cent.  BaClg  solution. 
The  urine  solution  is  not  to  be  shaken  or  stirred  during  the  addition  of 
the  BaCln  nor  for  an  hour  afterward.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  the  precipitated  sulphates  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described  for  the  estimation  of  the  tolal  sulphates. 

231.  Estimation  of  the  conjugated  sulphates. — The  conjugated  sul- 
phates are  estimated  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  total  sulphates 
as  determined  in  experiment  229  and  the  inorganic  sulphates  in  experi- 
ment 230. 

232.  Estimation  of  total  sulphur  by  the  Benedict- Denis  method. — 

Reagent: 


I 


25 

^ama 

Cu(NO  ) 

25 

i* 

NaCl 

10 

tt 

NH  \^0^ 
H,0 

100 

c.c. 
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Process*  In  a  4-iiich  porcelain  dish  evaporate  10  to  25  c.c.  urine 
5  c.c.  of  the  above  reagent.  When  dry,  heat  carefully  over  a  free  flame 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  until  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  Kec] 
at  this  temperature  for  10-15  minutes,  Cool  and  dissolve  in  10-20  ce 
10  per  cent.  HCl  solution.  Warm  and  dilute  to  about  150  c.c.  Filte 
if  necessary  and  determine  the  SO,  as  described  in  230.  fl 

233.  Ethereal  and  inorganic  sulphates.  Volumetric  method  pi 
senheim  and  Drummond,  Biock,  Journal^  viii,  143,  1914). — Principk 
Precipitation  of  the  sulphates  with  benzidcne  hydrochloride  and  titrBtia 
of  the  acid  in  the  benzidcne  sulphate  with  KOH. 

Process.  Make  the  benzidcne  (p-diamino-diphenyl,  NHS.C4H, 
Call^.Nnj  solution  by  rubbing  4  grams  of  Kahlbaum's  benzidcne  t< 
a  fine  paste  with  about  10  c.c.  of  water  and  transfer  to  a  liter  flask  witi 
about  500  c.c.  of  H^O ;  5  c.c.  con,  HCl  (sp,  gr.  1,19)  are  added  and  tlw 
solution  made  to  a  liter  with  water.  150  e.e.  of  this  solution,  wluU 
keeps  indefinitely,  are  sufficient  to  precipitate  01  gr.  H^SO^* 

Inorganic  sulphates. — Jlleasure  25  c.c.  of  urine  with  a  pipette  into  i 
250  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  dilute  (1:4)  HCl  until  the  reaction  il 
distinctly  acid  to  coDgo  paper.  1-2  c.c.  of  acid  is  usually  enough*  IOC 
c.c.  of  benzidcne  solution  is  then  run  in  and  the  precipit-ate  which  fonu 
in  a  few  seconds  is  allowed  to  settle  10  minutes.  Filter  the  precipM 
under  suction,  wash  with  10-20  c.c.  H.O  saturated  with  benzidcne  kI 
phatej  transfer  the  precipitate  and  filter  paper  to  the  original  fl«d 
with  about  50  c.c.  of  water  and  titrate  hot  with  0.1  N  KOH  after  addinf 
a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein.  1^ 
N/10  KOH  corresponds  to  4.9  mgs.  ILSO,.  ■ 

Total  sulphates. — Pleasure  25  c.c.  urine  into  a  250  c.c.  flaak,  add  2C 
c.c.  dilute  (1:4)  HCl  and  boil  for  15-20  minutes- to  hydrolyze  the  ethereal 
sulphates.  The  authors  state  that  a  smaller  amount  of  acid,  namelj 
2-5  c,c.,  will  do  as  well.  If  the  larger  amount  of  acid  is  used  earefoUl 
neutralize  the  acid  after  boiling  witii  KOH  and  then  again  add  HO 
until  the  reaction  is  acid  to  congo  red.  Cool  solution  and  precipitate  tl 
once  with  benzidcne  solution.  Proceed  from  this  on  as  in  the  inorgank 
sulphate  determination.  Ethereal  sulphates  are  given  by  difference  b* 
tween  the  total  and  inorganic.  Method  is  as  accurate  as  the  granmej 
and  much  easier. 

*  234.  Quantitative  determination  of  the  chlorides  of  urine. 
hard*s  method. — Principle.  All  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  are  precipi- 
tated as  silver  chloride  by  the  addition  of  a  known  amount  of  silvei 
nitrate  to  the  urine  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid*  The  excess  of  silfa 
remaining  in  solution  is  then  titrated  with  a  standard  solution, 
potassium  sulphocyanate,  using  a  ferric  salt  as  an  indicator. 

Process,    Introduce  into  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask  10  c.c.  of 
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with  a  pipette,  add  4  c.c.  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  a  standard 
^solution  of  silver  nitrate.    Fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water, 
|piix  well,  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter  paper  into  a  dry  beaker  or  flask. 
Take  accurately  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  add  to  it  5  c,c,  of  iron  alura  solu- 
tion and  titrate  with  the  standard  siilphocyanate  solution  until  a  per- 
manent red  color  is  obtained.    Record  the  reading  of  the  burette  con- 
■^ing  the  sulphocyanate  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  titration. 
^^  Calculation.     On  standardization  of  the  KCNS  it  was  found  that 


.c,=«  c,c,  AgNOg  solution.     In  the  above  titration  y  c.c,     KCNS 


solution  have  been  required  to  titrate  the  excess  AgNO^  in  50  c,c.  of 
the  filtrate.  100  c,c.  or  the  whole  filtrate  would  require  2y  c.c.  KCNS. 
This  is  equivalent  to  2xy  c.c.  AgNO^  solution.  The  whole  amount  of 
AgNOj  solution  added  was  20  c.c,  hence  20 — 2xy  c.c.  is  the  amount  which 
has  been  used  to  precipitate  the  chlorides.  1  c.c.  of  the  standard  AgNOa 
i.*i  equivalent  to  .01  gram  NaCl  or  .00606  gram  CI  The  total  CI  in  10  c.c, 
of  urine  is  hence  (20-2x3/)  X -00606  grams.  In  100  c.c.  it  is  10  times  this 
^uuount. 

^P  Standard  solutions,     Sihwr  nitrate.     Dissolve  29.063  grams  fused 

^gNOi  in  distilled  water  and  make  up  to  1  liter.    1  c.c.=.00606  gr.  CI. 

Poiassinm  sulpkocyanaie.    8  grams  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water  and 

made  to  1  liter.    Standardize  by  titrating  against  AgNO^  solution. 

K    Iron  alum.    Concentrated  solution.    Pure  HNO^  free  from  chlorine. 

^B   Standardization  of  sulpkocyanate  solution.    Measure  accurately  with 

Hpurette  or  pipette  10  c,c.  of  the  standard  AgNOg  solution  into  a  clean 

^mH^  c.c.  beaker  or  flask,  add  5  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  5  c.c.  of  iron  alum 

solution  and  80  c.c.  of  water.     From  a  burette  run  in  the  solution  of 

sulphocyanate  carefully  until  a  permanent  faint  red  tinge  is  obtained. 

Note  the  reading  of  the  burette  before  and  after  the  addition  of  the 

sulphopyanate  to  the  silver  nitrate.    Two  determinations  should  be  made 

and  the  mean  taken. 


X  C.C  KCNS  =  10  c.c.  AgNO^  : :  1  c.c,  KCNS  =  lO/x  c.c,  AgNO^,. 
335.    Estimation   of   calcium. — (a)    Solutions   required.     2.5 


per 


it.  oxalic  acid,  20  per  cent,  sodium  acetate,  0.5  per  cent.  (NHJ1C2O4 


(b)  Process.    Before  measuring  off  a  sample  of  urine,  determine  the 

iction  toward  litmus  paper.     If  neutral   or  alkaline,  make  slightly 

tid  by  the  addition  of  cone.  HCl.    Mix  well  and  filter  a  portion.    Meas- 

off  200  c.c.  of  the  filtered  urine;  if  only  faintly  acid  to  litmus  paper 

Id  10  drops  cone.  HCl ;  if  the  filtered  urine  is  strongly  acid  make 

ightly  alkaline  with  NII^OH  and  then  acidify  as  above  indicated, 

lally  adding  10  drops  cone.  HCl  (sp.  gr.  1.19)  or  10  c.c.  N/2  HCL 

Now  add  10  c.c.  of  the  2.5  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  drop  by  drop  to  the 
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cold  solution;  then  in  the  same  way  add  8  <;.c.  of  the  20  per  cent.  NaC| 
HaO,  solution.  Now  allow  to  stand  overnight  or  shake  vigorously  for 
10  minutes. 

Filter  off  on  ashless  paper,  wash  free  from  chlorides  with  0,5  p^ 
cent  (NHJ2C2O4  solution.  Ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  weigh  as 
CaO.  Ignite  strongly  until  constant  in  weight  Or  filter  tkrough  as- 
bestos, transfer  washed  precipitate  and  asbestos  to  a  beaker  with  a 
little  water,  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  N/2(J 
permanganate* 

*  236.  Estimation  of  total  phosphates  by  the  uranium  acetate 
titration. — Measure  off  by  a  pipette  50  c.c.  urme  into  a  150  to  300  C-C 
beaker,  add  5  ex.  sodium -acetate  solution  (1  liter  contains  100  grama 
sodium  acetate  and  30  grams  acetic  acid)  and  heat  to  boiling.  Now 
while  boilijig  gently  and  agitating,  add  drop  by  drop  of  the  standard 
uranium-acetate  solution  (35.461  grams  made  up  to  1  liter)  until  one 
no  louger  is  able  to  see  the  formation  of  a  distinct  precipitate  as  the 
solution  is  added.  Now  remove  a  drop  on  to  a  titration  plate  containing 
drops  of  10  per  cent.  K^FeCy^  solution.  The  end  point  is  reached  when 
the  mixture  of  the  drops  at  once  yields  a  brownish -red  precipitate. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  titration  to  arrive  at  a  mow 
accurate  end  point.  Calculate  the  total  grams  of  phosphorus  in  thfl 
24-hours'  sample.  Each  c.c,  of  the  uranium-acetate  solution  is  equiva' 
lent  to  0.002183  gram  phosphorus. 

This  method  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  gravimetric,  but  is  sufficient])' 
accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  much  easier  thgni  the  ^avimerric 

237.  Quantitative  determination  of  glucose  by  Bang's  method. 
{Bioch,  Ztschr,  2  and  11;  and  49,  1913). — Principle,  A  standard  sola- 
tion  of  Cu(CNS)2,  cupric  thiocyanate,  made  alkaline  by  K._.CO,  and 
KHCOa  is  reduced  by  glucose  to  colorless  CuCNS,  cuprous  thiocyanate. 
An  excess  of  the  reagent  is  used  and  the  excess  of  the  cupric  salt  it 
titrated  to  the  colorless  cuprous  salt  by  a  standard  solution  of  hydro- 
xy lamine  sulphate.  From  the  amount  of  hydroxylaraine  required  to  re* 
duce  the  excess  of  cupric  salt  the  amount  of  cupric  salt  reduced  by  tb« 
sugar  can  be  found  and  from  this  by  reference  to  a  table  which  has  been 
prepared,  by  determining  the  reducing  power  of  known  amounts  of 
dextrose,  the  amount  of  dextrose  in  the  solution  is  determined. 

Process.  Measure  from  a  pipette  10  c.c.  of  urine,  which  must  not 
contain  more  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  glucose,  into  a  flat-bottomed  200  tc 
flask.  If  the  urine  contains  more  than  this  amount  of  sugar  take  i 
proportionately  smaller  amount  of  it,  2-5  c.c,  and  dilute  with  water  flo 
that  the  bulk  of  fluid  added  to  the  flask  is  10  c.c.  Add  50  e,c,  of  tk 
copper  solution  and  heat  to  boiling  on  a  wire  gauze  and  boil  for  exactly 
three  minutes.    Bemove  and  uoo.  at  once  under  the  tap  to  stop  the  r«- 
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action.  Now  run  in  slowly  from  a  burette,  the  reading  of  which  has 
been  taken,  the  standard  hydroxy  la  mine  solution,  shaking  the  flask  with 
each  addition,  nntil  the  solution  loses  its  blue  color  and  becomes  colorless 
or  has  a  slight  yellow  tint.  The  end  point  is  not  very  sharp.  An  error 
of  0.5  C.C.  of  hydroxylamine  is  possible  for  beginners.  From  the  amount 
of  hydroxylamine  solution  required  the  amount  of  dextrose  can  be  found 
by  consulting  the  accompanying  table : 


Hjrd  rosy  Iwrni  Oft 

ioltlUOQ 

Sugar 

Hydroxy  Immlae 

Sagai 

Hydro  xylmulne 

SagM 

Hydroxy]  Rmloe 

AOJUliOQ 

Sagir 

CC 

Mgi. 

C'c 

Cc. 

M.ji. 

V.c. 

Jfff*. 

43.85 

5 

21>.60 

17.75 

33 

7,05 

47 

42.76 

6 

28.G5 

20 

16.05 

34 

7.05 

48 

41.65 

7 

27,75 

21 

10.15 

35 

6.50 

49 

40.60 

8 

26.85 

22 

15.35 

36 

6.90 

50 

39.50 

0 

26.00 

23 

14.60 

37 

6.35 

61 

38.40 

10 

25.10 

24 

13.80 

38 

4.76 

52 

87.40 

11 

24.20 

26 

13.05 

30 

4.20 

53 

36.40 

12 

23.40 

26 

12.30 

40 

3.60 

64 

36.40 

13 

22.60 

27 

11.00 

41 

3.05 

65 

34.40 

14 

21,75 

28 

10.90 

42 

2.60 

66 

33.40 

15 

21.00 

2a 

10.20 

43 

2.15 

57 

32.45 

10 

20.15 

30 

9.50 

44 

1.05 

68 

31.50 

17 

19.35 

31 

8.80 

45 

1.20 

50 

30.55 

18 

18.55 

32 

8.20 

46 

0.75 

60 

(Bang.) 
Standard  solutions:  Copper  solution.  Dissolve  12,5  grams  of  copper 
sulphate  (CuS0^+5FI.,0)  in  60  c.c,  water,  warming  if  necessary,  and 
after  cooling  to  room  temperature  dilute  to  15  cc.  Place  in  a  large 
evaporating  dish  or  beaker  200  grams  of  powdered  potassium  tliioeya- 
iiate,  250  grams  of  potassium  carbonate  and  50  grams  of  potassium  bicar- 
;l)onate,  and  about  600  cc.  of  water.  Stir  and  if  necessary  aid  the  solu- 
(lion  by  gently  wanning  on  the  water  bath,  but  not  over  50*.  Cool  the 
>lution  under  the  tap  to  the  usual  temperature,  add  the  copper-sulphate 
solution  very  slowly,  a  little  at  a  time  while  stirring.  Transfer  to  a 
1  liter  volumetric  flask,  washing  the  evaporating  dish  or  beaker  out 
carefullj^  into  the  volumetric  flask  and  make  up  to  1  liter.  The  solution 
slowly  changes  on  standing  and  in  three  months  is  useless.  With  a 
little  care  the  solution  may  be  made  directly  in  the  flask.  The  process 
outlined  above  must  be  followed  exactly  or  a  false  titer  will  he  found. 

Hydroxy laynine  sohdion.  Dissolve  200  grams  potassium  thiocyanate 
in  1,500  cc.  of  water  in  a  2-liter  volumetric  flask.  Add  to  it  a  sohitioQ 
of  6.55  grams  hydroxylamine  sulphate  in  a  little  water,  carefully  wash- 
ing all  the  solution  into  the  flask,  and  make  up  to  2  liters. 

Standardization.  These  two  solutions  should  exactly  correspond. 
Titrate  50  cc.  of  the  copper  solution,  to  which  10  cc,  water  is  added,  with 
le  hydroxylamine-sulphate  solution,  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
'correspond. 
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The  advantages  of  tbis  metbod  are  that  the  solution  is  less  alkaline 
so  that  the  sugar  is  not  broken  up  readily  by  the  alkali  and  no  precipi- 
tate forms  so  that  the  end  point  is  sharper.  The  reducing  action  of  the 
uric  acid  and  creatinine  is  small  in  this  faintly  alkaline  solution,  do 
that  they  introduce  less  error. 

238.  Quantitative  determination  of  glucose  by  Bang*s  micro- 
method  (Bang,  Biochemische  Zeitschrift,  XLIX,  p.  1,  1913  j  LVII,  301. 
1913). — Frinciple.  The  macrochemical  metJiod  is  expensive  on  aceounl 
of  the  cost  of  hydroxylamine  and  thiocyanate  and  the  copper  solutiou 
is  not  stable.  By  this  method  very  minute  amoimts  of  glucose,  even 
0.1  mg.,  may  be  accurately  determined.  The  copper  solution  is  modified 
from  the  former  method  iu  that  less  carbonate  is  taken  and  potassium 
chloride  is  substituted  for  potassium  tliiocyanatc.  The  copper  is  reduced 
in  the  absence  of  air  and  the  reduced  cuprous  chloride,  which  is  kept 
in  solution  by  the  large  amount  of  KCl  present,  is  titrated  directly  with 
N/100  or  N/25  or  N/10  I  solution,  soluble  starch  being  used  as  tbe  indi- 
cator. The  iodine  solutiou  under  these  conditions  oxidizes  the  cuprous 
chloride  back  to  the  cupric  condition. 

Process,  Place  in  a  100  c.c.  Jeoa-glass,  flat-bottomed  flask  having 
a  neck  without  a  turned-over  edge  0.1-2  c.c,  of  the  sugar  solution  to 
be  examined.  The  solutiou  must  not  contain  more  tJian  10  mgs,  of 
glucose,  and  it  is  better  to  have  not  more  than  5  mgs.  If  the  sugar 
solution  is  more  dilute,  more  than  2  c.c.  of  the  solution  may  be  added* 
Then  add  55  c.c,  of  the  copper  solution,  measured  with  a  55  cc,  pipette, 
and  draw  over  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  closely-fitting,  good  rubber  tube, 
leaving  about  2  cms.  projecting  above  the  neck  of  tJie  flask.  A  good 
Mohr  pinch  cock  is  laid  ready  to  put  on  the  rubber  tubing  so  as  to  dose 
the  flask  air-tight  at  the  end  of  boiling,  or  the  special  apparatus  figured 
in  Figure  77,  which  enables  one  to  lift  the  flask  from  the  flame  and  doie 
the  mouth  at  the  same  instant,  is  adjusted  on  the  flask.  Heat  over  a 
flame  so  high  that  it  takes  3V2  to  BV4  minutes  to  come  to  the  bod  and 
then  boil  vigorously  for  exactly  3  minutes.  At  the  end  of  3  minutes 
exactly,  clamp  air-tight  the  rubber  tube  on  the  neck  of  the  flask,  lift  the 
flask  from  the  flame  and  cool  at  once  under  the  tap.  The  object  of  the 
clamp  is  to  pre%'ent  any  oxidation  by  air  while  cooling.  After  cooling 
to  room  temperature,  open  the  rubber  tube  and  add  V2  to  1  cc.  of  i 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  soluble  starch  in  a  saturated  KCl  solution  to  the 
contents  of  the  flask  and  titrate  with  N/100  or  N/2j  iodine  solution 
run  in  from  a  glass-stoppered,  small  burette.  At  first  the  decolorizatioii 
of  the  starch  takes  place  at  once  and  the  iodine  may  be  run  in  freely, 
When  the  blue  color  of  the  starch  iodide  appears,  shake  the  flask  gently 
once  and  allow  it  to  stand.  Near  the  end  pomt  the  color  persists  2-3 
seconds  and  then  disappears.    Add  iodine  solution  until  the  color  persists 
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►10  seconds.    Particularly  in  titrating  urine  a  slow  decolorization  of  the 
tarch  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  iodine  goes  on.    This  is  to  be  disre- 
garded and  the  end  point  taken  as  that  at  which  the  color  persists  for 
6-10  seconds. 

Computation.    There  is  a  direct  proportionality  between  the  amount 
>f  sugar  oxidized  under  these  circumstances  and  the  amount  of  iodine 


Htic 


Ffo.  TT.^Flaak  for  uae  In  Bang's  mlcro-roetliod, 

lution  used,  at  least  up  to  9.5  mgs.  of  sugar.    It  is  only  necessary, 

erefore,  in  order  to  find  the  mgs,  of  glucose  in  the  amount  of  solution 

aken,  to  di\4de  the  number  of  e,c.  of  N/100  I  used  in  the  titration  by 

the  factor  2.7.    If  the  titration  is  by  N/25  I  divide  by  the  factor  0.7,  and 

If  N/10  I  by  the  factor  0.285.    Since  in  making  the  copper  sobition  16.5 

c.e,  of  stock  solution  are  diluted  by  the  addition  of  38,5  c.e,  of  KCl  solu- 

ion,  it  is  possible  to  replace  the  38.5  c.e.  of  KCl  by  38.5  c.e,  of  the  sugar 

lution  to  which  has  been  added  11-11.5  grams  of  solid  KCl.     In  this 

way  0.1  mg,  of  glucose  may  be  accurately  determined  when  present  in 

a  concentration  of  1 :  300,000. 

Copper  soluiion.  Dissolve  first  160  grams  KHCO3,  100  grams  KXO^ 
d  66  grams  KCl  with  about  700  c.e.  water  in  a  1-liter  flask.  Since  the 
icarbonate  is  not  readily  soluble,  pulverize  and  dissolve  it  first  at  a 
mperature  of  about  30*  C.  Then  dissolire  the  KCl  and  finally,  under 
ooling,  the  carbonate.  Now  add  100  c.e.  of  a  4.4  per  cent,  solution  of 
uSO<+5H.O  and  fill  to  the  mark  when  the  slight  evolution  of  CO;  is 
t  an  end.  Shake  the  solution  only  gently  so  as  not  to  absorb  much 
ir.  Use  the  solution  on  this  account  only  after  24  hours'  standing. 
his  is  the  stock  copper  solution.  To  use,  dilute  300  c.e.  to  1,000  c.e. 
y  the  addition  of  saturated  KCl  solution.  Shake  this  mixture  also  very 
little,  and  use  only  after  standing  some  hours. 

Iodine  solution.  This  is  a  N/100  I  solution.  This  may  be  made  by 
diluting  a  N/10  I  solution  with  boiled  water.  Such  a  solution  in  a  dark- 
colored  bottle  keeps  its  strength  unchanged  for  3  months.    One  can  make 
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it  also  from  iodide  and  iodote.  Pour  1  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent.  Kit 
tion  in  a  11)0  c.c,  volumetric  flask,  add  2-2.5  gi\  KI  and  exactly  10  ca 
N/10  HCl.  The  acid  sets  free  an  equivalent  amount  of  I.  The  readM 
Is  instantaneous  and  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  with  water* 

Starch  solution,    1  per  cent,  soluble  starch  in  saturated  KCI  solutiofi. 
This  keeps  perfectly,  fl 

Note.    55  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  is  reduced  completely  by  10  miP 
glucose, 

339.    Microdetermination  of  glucose  in  blood  (Bang,  Bioch.  Zi 
XLIX,    1913,   p.  23;   LVIl,    1913,   p.   30h~Pnnciplc.      Two  or 
drops  of  blood  are  received  on  a  previously  wcif^hed,  small  piece  of 
ting  paper  and  rapidly  weighed.    The  blotting  paper  is  then  heated 
slightly  acid  salt  solution  to  coagulate  the  proteins,  which  remain  ia 
blotting  paper  while  the  glucose  goes  into  the  salt  solution*    The  gh 
is  then  determined  by  the  method  given  in  238,  except  that  smaller 
amounts  of  copper  solution  and  a  weaker  iodine  solution,  N/200, 
employed.    Slierochemical  methods  are  also  given  for  the  determini 
of  water  and  chlorides  in  blood. 

Process.  Small  pieces  of  a  good,  thick  blotting  paper  are  pre] 
about  16  X  28  mm.  in  area  and  weighing  about  100  mgs.  The  paper 
be  extracted  thoroughly  firat  with  hot  water  acidified  with  acetic  aci 
remove  any  iodine  bindiug  substances,  chlorides  and  reducing  mat 
(Papers  all  prejiared,  weighed  and  having  attached  to  them  a  small 
for  attaching  them  to  the  balance  may  be  had  from  Warmbrunn  and 
Quilitz,  Berlin,  who  also  have  the  other  apparatus  recomra ended.)  Tbe 
blotting  paper  is  weighed  beforehand.  Two  or  three  drops  of  bloii 
weighing  about  100-130  mgs.  are  drawn  into  the  paper  and  immedii 
weighed.  The  weighing  is  very  conveniently  done  on  a  small  toi 
balance  of  a  special  type  recom-mended  in  the  original  article.  Weij 
to  1  mg.  is  sufficient.  The  blotting  paper  with  the  blood  is  now  placed 
in  a  test-tube  and  6.5  c,c.  of  boiling  hot  salt  solution  containing 
is  added  and,  after  standing  V2  hour,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  carel 
without  loss  into  a  50  c.c.  J«na  glass  flask  with  a  neck  without  a  lia' 
and  provided  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  like  that  described  in 
previous  method — 238.  The  salt  solution  with  HCl  consists  of 
c,c.  of  saturated  KCI  +  640  c.c.  H.O  +  1.5  c.c.  25  per  cent.  HCl 
2-liter  flask.  The  salt  solution  may  be  measured  into  a  test-tube 
mark  at  6,5  c.c.  in  which  it  is  boiled.  The  blotting  paper  is  now  vri 
out  again  with  another  6.5  c.c.  of  hot  salt  solution  and  this  is  add< 
the  50  c.c.  flask.  The  flask  is  cooled  and  after  cooling  add  1  c.c.  of 
copper  stock  soluiiofi  described  in  238.  This  is  sufficient  for  at  leatft 
0.8  rag.  of  glucose.  The  flask  providcfl  with  the  rubber  tubing  and  riti 
the  holder  ready  to  clamp  tJie  tubing  (Figure  77)  is  now  heated  to  bofl- 
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^pug  so  that  it  takes  1  min.  30  sec.  to  come  to  the  boil  (a  variation  of 
^B  Heconda  more  or  less  permitted)  and  then  boiled  gently  for  exactly  2 
^kiinutes.  At  the  end  of  2  mimites  exaetly  the  rubber  tube  on  the  neck 
^K>f  the  fiask  is  clamped  air-tight,  the  flask  lifted  from  the  flame  and 
"eooled  under  the  tap.    TJie  reduced  cuprous  chloride  is  now  titrated  with 

IN/200  iodine  solution  after  the  addition  of  1-2  drops  of  starch  solution 
lind  while  the  air  in  the  flask  is  being  driven  out  by  a  gentle  stream 
Df  COj  which  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  by  a  small  tube.  It  is 
Very  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  during  the  titration,  as 
Uiis  oxidizes  some  of  the  cuprous  chloride.  The  N/200  I  is  run  in  from 
Ki  small,  sharp-pointed,  glass-eock  burette  of  about  2  e.e.  capacity,  gradu- 
ated to  one-fiftieth  of  a  c.c.  One  adds  the  iodine  solution  until  the 
slight  blue  color  persists  for  from  30-60  seconds.    At  first  the  color  will 

rsappear  in  2-3  seconds  as  one  draws  near  the  end  point. 
Computation,  Since,  for  some  reason^  the  salt  solutions  and  copper 
solutions  have  the  power  of  binding  about  0.12  c.c.  of  N/200  I,  this 
amount  is  fir^t  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  N/200  I  consumed  in 
the  titration  and  the  result  divided  by  4  gives  the  number  of  mgs.  of 
glucose  in  the  amount  of  blood  or  liquid  taken.  0.01  mg.  of  glucose  is 
[uivalent  to  0.04  c.c.  of  N/200  I  solution.  For  example,  if  0.72  c.c. 
►f  N/200  I  has  been  used,  the  amount  of  glucose  will  be  0J2 — 0.12-^4,  or 
,15  mg.  of  glucose.  The  results  thus  obtained  with  blood  are  a  little 
ligher  than  results  given  by  Bertrand  or  the  macro  method.  This  is  due 
the  presence  of  some  I-binding  material  in  blood.  Experience  shows 
liat  this  is  about  equivalent  to  0.01-0.015  per  cent,  of  glucose,  so  that 
4his  amount  should  be  subtracted  from  the  results  obtained  to  give  the 
true  value  of  the  glucose  content. 

Solutiojis.    The  N/200  T  is  made  fresh  since  it  is  not  stable.    Into 
100  c.c.  volumetric  flask  bring  1-2  c.c.  2  per  cent.  KJOjj  about  2  grs. 
exaetly  5  c.c.  of  N/10  IICl  and  fill  to  the  mark  with  .water.     The 
•opper  solution  has  already  been  described  in  238. 

*  240.  Glucose  by  Benedict's  method  (Journal  Amer.  Med,  Ass*, 
rVIl,  1193,  1911), — Principle,  Complete  reduction  of  a  standard  cupric 
iilphate  to  a  colorless  cuprous  state  by  urine  run  in  from  a  burette. 

Process.    25  c.c.  of  the  reagent  are  measured  by  a  pipette  accurately 

Into  a  25-30  cm.  evaporating  dish.     Add  10-20  grams  of  crystalline 

fa-^tCOj,  or  half  the  quantity  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  some  powdered 

►nmice  or  talcum,  and  heat  to  boiling  over  a  free  flame  until  the  car- 

►nate  has  completely  dissolved.     Dilute  10  c.c.  of  urine  to  100  c.c,» 

inless  the  amount  of  sugar  in  it  is  small,  when  it  can  be  used  without 

[ilution,  fill  a  burette  with  the  urine,  or  diluted  urine,  to  the  zero  mark 

id  run  into  the  boiling  copper  solution  rather  rapidly  at  first,  then 

lore  slowly  as  the  color  grows  leas,  then  add  but  a  few  drops  at  a  time 
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until  the  solution  is  colorless.    A  white  precipitate  forms.    If  tne  mil- 
ture  becomes  too  concentrated  during  the  process,  add  water  to  rej 
that  evaporated. 

Calculation.  The  reduction  of  the  25  c.c.  of  the  copper  reagenfa" 
accomplished  under  these  conditions  by  exactly  50  mgs.  of  glucose.  The 
amount  of  urine  run  in  from  the  burette  contained  this  amount  of  glu- 
cose, provided  of  course  there  was  no  other  reducing  substance  in  it.  If 
the  urine  was  diluted  10  times,  then  the  per  cent,  of  glucose  in 
original  urine  was  0.050 Xl,000/x,  where  x  was  the  number  of  c.c 
from  the  burette. 

Standard  solution.    CuSO^  (crystalline),  18.0  grams;  Na^CO,  0 
talline) ,  200  grams ;  sodium  or  potassium  citrate,  200  grams ;  KCNS|! 
grams ;  potassium  ferrocyanide,  5  per  cent,  solution,  5.0  c.c. ;  dist 
water  to  make  a  total  volume  of  1  liter.    Dissolve  the  carbonate,  cit 
and  thiocyanate  in  about  700  c.c.  water  and  filter  if  necessary, 
solve  the  copper  sulphate  in  100  c.c.  water  and  add  slowly  little 
stirring  constantly,  to  the  700  c.c.    Add  the  ferrocyanid^  and 
exactly  to  1  liter.    The  copper  salt  must  be  weighed  exactly;  the  other 
constituents  need  not  be  so  exactly  measured. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  original  titration  by  Fehling*! 
solution  in  a  similar  way  is  that  the  solution  is  less  alkaline  so  that  the 
sugar  is  less  profoundly  decomposed  by  the  alkali  and  there  is  lea 
danger  of  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  end  point  in  this 
method  is  sharp,  whereas  in  the  titration  by  Fehling  *s  solution  it  is 
often  very  indefinite.  The  method  is  probably  as  accurate  as  kdj 
volumetric  method.  The  drawback  to  the  method  lies  in  the  changjn 
concentration  of  the  copper  as  the  titration  proceeds,  so  that  relat^J 
less  copper  is  used  to  oxidize  each  molecule  of  glucose  and  the  danger 
of  oxidation  by  tlie  air  increases.  It  is,  however,  the  most  convenienl 
and  exact  of  tlie  volumetric  methods,  except  the  method  of  Bang,  whid 
has  some  points  of  superiority,  but  is  not  so  simple. 

Other  methods  have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  inferior  to  thoM 
given  here  and  are  accordingly  omitted.  This  second  method  is  supe- 
rior to  Benedict's  earlier  method. 

241.     Quantitative  determination  of  reducing  sugars  in  urine 
other  fluids.    Bertrand  method  (Bertrand,  Bulk  de  la  8ac,  Chimit 
Paris,  XXXV,  p.  1285,  1906).— In  the  absence  of  other  reducing 
stances  in  the  urine  the  amount  of  glucose,  or  other  reducing 
can  be  best  determined  by  the  Bertrand  method  or  by   a  eond 
tion  of  the  Munson  and  Walker  and  Bertrand  methods   which 
low  (242). 

Principle.  The  sugar  containing  liquid  is  boiled  with  a  definiK 
amount  of  Fehling 's  solution  for  a  specific  time.    There  must  always  bl 
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^arge  excess  of  Fchling's  solution  used,  so  that  the  blue  color  is  little 
changed.  The  cuprous  oxide  formed  is  filtered  off  on  an  asbestos  filter, 
and  the  amount  determined  by  redissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  the  amount  of  ferrous 
sulphate  formed  by  standard  permanganate  of  potassium  solution.  From 
the  amount  of  copper  thus  determined  one  finds  by  means  of  tables  the 
amount  of  glucose  or  other  sugar  present  in  the  quantity  of  original 
tion  used. 

rocess.  Place  in  a  150  ex.  Erlenmeyer  flask  20  c.e.  of  the  neutral 
ingar  solution  (urine)  to  be  determined.  These  20  ex.  must  not  contain 
more  than  100  mgs.  of  glucose  or  other  sugar:  in  other  words,  it  must 
not  be  more  than  0.5  per  cent.  It  is  preferable  to  have  between  10  and 
90  mgs.  Dilute  the  solution  if  more  concentrated  than  this,  but  always 
take  20  c,c.  Add  20  c.c,  of  the  cupric-sulphate  solution  (1)  and  20 
c.c*  of  the  alkaline  liquid  (2)  and  heat  to  boiling.  Boil  gently,  so  as 
not  to  concentrate  the  solution  too  greatly,  for  exactly  3  minutes.  With- 
draw the  flask  from  the  fire,  and  after  waiting  a  moment  for  the  cuprous 
oxide  to  settle,  filter  while  still  hot  under  suction  through  a  previously 
prepared  Gooeh  crucible  with  an  asbestos  mat.  The  way  to  make  this 
filter  is  described  in  the  following  modification  of  this  method,  p.  996. 
Bring  as  little  as  possible  of  the  cuprous  oxide  on  the  filter,  but  wash 
the  cuprous  oxide  by  deeantation  with  distilled  water,  decanting  through 
the  asbestos  filter  each  time.  After  several  washings  by  deeantation 
and  suction,  when  the  asbestos  filter  is  free  from  blue  color  and  any 
tartrate,  remove  and  rinse  carefully  the  filter  flask  so  that  it  is  quite 
clean  and  then  replace  the  filter  over  it.  Now  dissolve  the  Cu.O  in  the 
Erlenmeyer  flask  by  adding  successive  portions  little  by  little,  about  5  c.c. 
at  a  time,  of  the  ferric-sulphate  solution  (3).  About  10-20  c.c.  will  be 
necessary.  The  precipitate  changes  to  a  blue  black  and  dissolves  to  a 
green  solution.  When  this  is  dissolved  pour  this  solution  carefully,  using 
mild  suction,  through  the  asbestos  filter  so  as  to  dissolve  any  cuproua 
oxide  which  may  have  been  caught  in  the  filter,  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add  a  little  fresh  ferric-sulphate  solution  to  bring  this  all  in  solution. 
Rinse  the  Erlenmeyer  carefully  with  distilled  water  and  pour  the  wash- 
ings througli  the  filter.  Now  titrate  the  filtrate  in  the  suction  flask  by 
adding  from  the  burette  the  potassium  permanganate  solution  (4)  until 
a  single  drop  gives  a  permanent  pink  color.  The  end  point  is  very 
sharp. 

I  Calculation,  Multiply  the  number  of  c.c,  of  permanganate  used  by 
the  figure  expressing  the  value  of  each  c.c.  of  permanganate  in  copper, 
and  look  up  in  the  table  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar  corresponding 
to  this  amount  of  Cu.  For  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  per- 
manganate in  copper  see  the  following  paragraph. 
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Solutions  needed: 

1.  Pure  cr>sUlline  CuSO^    40  g. 

Distilled  water  to 1   L 

2.  Pure  Rouhelltf  salta 200  g. 

NjiOH  in  sticks 150  g. 

WaUrr  U>    1  L 

S.     Ftrrie  sulphate    ,.... 50  g. 

Con.   ir,  SO^ 200  c.c 

Water  to  * 11. 

4.    Potassiiiin    permanganate    * 5  g. 

WaUr  to    ......... 1  L 

Determine  the  permanganate  as  follows:  0.250  g.  ammonium  oxalate 
is  warmed  witli  100  c.c.  water  and  2  e,c.  t?on.  H-.SO^  in  a  beaker  to  6D-fiO' 
Run  in  permanganate  from  a  burette  until  a  rose  color  remains  (abtml 
22  c.c.  will  be  needed).  Multiply  the  amount  of  ammonium  oxalate  bj 
63.6X2 

(—0.8951).    This  gives  the  amount  of  Cu  which  the  amount  OJ 

142.1 
permanganate  used  in  the  titration  represents.    In  round  figures  1  lita 
of  permanganate  solution  equals  10  gr.  of  eopper.    Reactions: 
I .    Cu^O  -f.  Fe^  ( SO  J  ^  -1^  ^2^^4  =  2CiiS0^  4.  H^O  4-  2FeS0^  ■ 

2.  FeSO^  -f  2KMnO^  +  SH^SO^  —  5Fe^ { SO^ )  ^  -f  K^SO^  -f-  2MnS0^  4-  SH^O     ■ 

3.  5C  n  O   +2KMnO   +311  SO   =  lOCO   4-2MnSO  -I- K  SO    -f  8H  O  I 
1  molecule  (NHJ^C^O^  is  equivolent  to  2Fe.                                                      ■ 

Table  fob  thb  Determination  of  Reducing  Suoars  by  thb  Bertrawd  M^hqr 

(Note. — This  table  can  on\y  be  used  when  tW  directions  of  Bertrand  as  to  the  ew 
centratton  nf  tlie  Feliling's  solution  and  the  time  of  heating  hare  been  esadlj 
followed.  DifTeront  values  are  ohtaincd  if  th<?  heating  ia  for  another  time  till 
if  the  relative  concentrations  of  sugar,  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  are  diff^^ 
from  those  specified.)  ^M 

CC,  IN  MOS.  FOB  THK  FOLLOWING  SuOABS;  ^M 

irin      Glncote    Invert  iag«r    Gfllactoae      Moltote       Lncrose     Mannos«       X7I0M       AnUl^l 
rngs.  Cu.  Cu.  Cu.  Cu.  Cu.  Cu.  (St.  (Si. 

10  20.4  20.C  19.3  1L2  14.4           20.7            20.1           lU 

11  22.4  22.a  2L2  12.3  16.8 

12  24.3  24.6  23.0  13.4  17.2 

13  26,3  28.5  24.9  14.5  !8,8 

14  28.3  28.5  26.7  15.6  20.0 

15  30.2  30.5  28.6  16.T  21.4 

16  32.2  32.5  30.6  17.8  22.8 

17  34.2  34.5  32.5  18.9  24.2 

18  30.2  36.4  34.2  20.0  25.6 
10  38,1  3M  36.0  21.1  27.0 

20  40.1  40.4  37.9  22.2  2S.4           40.5            39,6 

21  42.0  42.3  39.7  23.3  29.8 

22  43.9  44.2  41.6  24,4  31.1 

23  45.8  46.1  43.4  25.5  32.5 

24  47.7  48.0  45.2  26.6  33.9 

25  49.6  49.8  47.0  27.7  35.2 

26  51.5  5  J. 7  48.9  2S.0  36.6 

27  53.4  53.0  50.7  .10  0  38.0 
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• 

Cu. 

m  Mqh.  foe  the  Following  Suoabs: 

II    Glacofle 

Invert  iugar 

Galactose 

Mnltoce 

Lactckse         Mannofli!       Xjloee 

Arabinoio                           V| 

Cu, 

C'w.  ** 

6V. 

Cu. 

Cu.                Cu.                Cu. 

Cu,                                   1 

55.3 

65.5 

52.5 

31.1 

39,4 

67.2 

57.4 

54.4 

32.2 

40.7 

69.1 

59.3 

66.2 

33.3 

42.1            69.5           58.7 

62.0                               J 

60.0 

6L1 

68.0 

34.4 

43.4 

62.8 

63.0 

50.7 

35.5 

44.8 

64.6 

64.8 

0L6 

36.6 

46.1 

66.6 

66.7 

63.3 

37.6 

47.4 

68.3 

68.5 

65.0 

38.7 

48.7 

70.1 

70.3 

60.8 

30.8 

50.1 

72.0 

72.2 

68.0 

40.9 

61.4 

73.8 

74.0 

70.4 

41.0 

52.7 

75.5 

75.9 

72.1 

43.0 

54.1 

77.5 

77,7 

73,0 

44.1 

65.4           78.0          77.3 

H 

79.3 

79.5 

76.6 

45.2 

56.7 

81.1 

81.2 

77.4 

46.3 

58.0 

82.9 

83.0 

79,1 

47.4 

60.3 

84.7 

84.8 

80.8 

48.5 

60.6 

86.4 

86.5 

82.5 

40.5 

61,9 

88.2 

88.3 

84.3 

50.6 

63.3 

90.0 

90.1 

86.0 

51.7 

63.3 

01.8 

01,9 

87,7 

62.8 

65.9 

93.6 

93.6 

80.5 

53.0 

67.2 

05.4 

95.4 

91.2 

55.0 

68.5           05.0           05,4 

100.6 

97.1 

97.1 

92.9 

58.1 

69.8 

98.0 

98.8 

94.6 

57.1 

71.1 

loo.a 

100.6 

96.3 

58.2 

72,4 

102.3 

102.3 

98.0 

59.3 

73.7 

104.1 

104.0 

90,7 

60.3 

74.9 

105,8 

105.7 

101.5 

61.4 

76.2 

107.6 

107.4 

103.2 

62.5 

77.6 

100,3 

109.2 

104.9 

63.5 

78.8 

111.1 

110.0 

106.6 

64.6 

80.1 

112.8 

112.6 

10S.3 

65.7 

81.4         113.3         113.2 

^^H 

114.5 

114.3 

110.0 

66.8 

82.7 

116.2 

115.9 

111.6 

67.9 

83,0 

117.0" 

117.6 

113.3 

68.9 

86,2 

119.6 

110.2 

115.0 

70.0 

86.5 

121.3 

120.9 

116.6 

71.1 

87.7 

123.0 

122.6 

118.3 

72.2 

80.0 

124.7 

124.2 

120.0 

73,3 

00,3 

126.4 

125.9 

121,7 

74.3 

01,6 

128.1 

127.5 

123.3 

75.4 

92,8 

120.8 

120.2 

125.0 

76.5 

94,1          130.2         130.6 

^^H 

131.4 

130.8 

126.6 

77.6 

95.4 

133.1 

132.4 

128.3 

78.6 

06,8 

134.7 

134.0 

130.0 

79.7 

97.9 

136.3 

135.6 

131.5 

80.8 

99.1 

137.9 

137.2 

133.1 

81.8 

100.4 

130.6 

138.0 

134.8 

82.9 

101,7 

141.2 

140.6 

136.4 

84.0 

102.0 

142.8 

142.1 

138.0 

85.1 

104.2 

144.5 

143.7 

130.7 

86.1 

105.4 

146.1 

145.3 

141.3 

87.2 

106.7 

147.7 

146.0 

142.0 

88.3 

107.9 

149.3 

148.6 

144.6 

80.4 

109.2 

150.0 

150.0 

146,2 

00.4 

110.4 

152.5 

161.6 

147.8 

01.6 

111.7 

154.0 

153.2 

140.4 

02.6 

112.9 

165.6 

154.8 

151.1 

03.7 

114.1 

157.2 

150.4 

162.7 

04.8 

115.4 

994 
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Cu  IN  Mob  for  titk  Following  Sugars: 


SocRTln 

GlucoBe 

Invert  BtigAr 

Gata€lo«e 

MaUoae 

Lac  tow 

Manncwe 

£7  low      Af«M 

nigi. 

Uu, 

Cu. 

Cu. 

Cu. 

Qu. 

On, 

Cu.             ) 

88 

158,8 

157.9 

154,3 

95.3 

116.6 

89 

160.4 

159.5 

156.0 

96.9 

117.9 

90 

162.0 

161.1 

137,ft 

98.0 

119.1 

163.3 

164.2      in 

91 

103.0 

102.6 

159.2 

99.0 

120.3 

I 

92 

165.2 

164.2 

100.8 

100.1 

12L6 

J 

93 

106.7 

165.7 

102.4 

101.1 

122.8 

^ 

94 

168.3 

167.3 

164.0 

102.2 

124.0 

*    fl 

95 

ltSO.9 

108.8 

165.6 

103.2 

125.2 

■ 

96 

171.6 

170.3 

107.2 

104.2 

128.6 

■ 

97 

173.1 

nij 

168.8 

105.3 

127.7 

V 

98 

174.6 

173.4 

170.4 

106.3 

128.9 

^ 

99 

176.2 

175.0 

172.0 

107.4 

130.2 

1 

100 

177.8 

176.5 

173,6 

106.4 

131.4 

179.4 

180.5         l4 

Table 

FOB  Glucose  by 

Bebtbakd 

FOB  Smaixeb  Amouitts  of 

Cu.    (Moedoj 

Frank). 

-^ 

Cu 

GlDCOBe 

Ctt 

1 

Mff. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Id    . 

.    0.6 

.    1.0 

11.6 

2^    , 

12.6 



3.3    . 

.    1.5 
.    2.0 
.    2.5 
.    3.0 
.    3.5 

13,6 

4.4    . 

14.5 

;ix;-;::;;i 

6.5    . 

15.6  .... . 

::::::::::■! 

6.S    . 

16.5 

17.5  

7.6    . 

8.6    . 

.    4.0 

18.5 

9.6    . 

.    4.6 

19.5   ..... 

10.5    . 

.    5.0 

20.5  

242.    Quantitative  determination  of  reducing  sugars  in  urine  ao 
other  fluids  by  a  combination  of  the  Munson  and  Walker  and  Bertraa 

methods  (Bertrancl,  loc.  cit.  Munson  and  Walker:  U.  S.  Dcpartmenii 
AgrkvUure,  Bulletin  107,  1912,  p.  240 j  see  also  Circular  82). -^In^ 
experience  of  this  laboratory  this  method  is  the  most  accurate  and  cd 
venient  of  all  the  methods  of  sugar  analysis.  It  differs  from  the  Munis 
and  Walker  method  in  that  the  cuprous  oxide  is  not  weighed  but  titrtt« 
by  permanganate  as  in  the  Bertrand  method.  It  differs  from  the  Ba 
trand  method  in  that  the  composition  of  the  Fehling  solution  is  ii 
ferent  and  the  time  of  heating  is  more  precisely  defined. 

Prificiple.    This  is  the  same  as  the  Bertrand  method. 

Process.  Transfer  25  c.c.  each  of  the  copper  (1)  and  alkaline" 
trate  solutions  (2)  to  a  400  c.c.  Jena  beaker  and  add  50  c.c. 
neutral  sugar  solution,  or  10  c.c.  if  urine  be  used  and  add  wi 
make  the  final  volume  100  c.e.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch 
and  heat  on  an  asbestos  gauze  over  a  Bunsen  burner  so  regulate 
boiling  begins  in  exactly  4  minutes^  and  continue  the  boiling  for  exadl: 
2  minutes.  Filter  the  cuprous  oxide  at  once  through  an  asbestos  fdti 
a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible,  using  suction.  (A  device  which  has, 
found  useful  in  this  laboratory  to  control  the  time  of  heating  is 
a  CaCla  solution,  boiling  at  112**  C.     This  is  brought  to  boil 
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while  boiling  the  beaker  with  the  sugar  and  Fehling's  solution  is 
immersed  in  it  for  exactly  6  minutes.  It  takes  4  minutes  to  come  to 
the  boil  and  boiling  lasts  2  minutes.  Another  device  has  been  suggested 
by  Cole:  namely,  to  connect  a  water  manometer  with  the  gas  supply  and, 

t having  once  found  what  pressure  of  ^rs  with  a  given  burner  will  boil  the 
beaker  in  4  minutes,  this  gas  pressure  is  obtained  each  time  by  regulat- 
ing a  thumbscrew.)  Wash  the  cuprous  oxide  and  the  filter  thoroughly 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  60*,  using  suction.  (At  this  point 
IB  the  Munson  and  Walker  method  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol 

id  ether,  dried  at  100°  and  weighed  as  CuaO.)  In  the  Bertrand  modifi- 
cation proceed  as  follows:  Transfer  the  asbestos  and  precipitate  as 
.Boon  as  clean  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  conducted, 
JBuspend  in  water  and  then  add  10  c.c.  of  the  Bertrand  ferric-sulphate- 
Bulphuric-acid   solution,  or  10  c.e,  of  M/4  ferric-amraonium-sulphate- 

dphuric-acid  solution  (4).  Stir  until  all  of  the  Cu.O  is  dissolved, 
ftaking  care  to  dissolve  all  the  CujO  on  the  stirring  rod  or  adherent  to 
the  inside  of  the  crucible  or  the  sides  and  lip  of  the  beaker,  A  green 
solution  is  obtained.  Titrate  at  once  with  continual  stirring  until  the 
pink  due  to  the  permanganate  persists  for  about  10-15  seconds.  1  e,c. 
N/20  KMnO*  is  equivalent  to  0.00.^15  gram  of  Cu.  Calculate  the  amount 
of  Cu  reduced  and  from  this  weight  find  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar 
to  which  it  is  equivalent  in  the  appended  tables  (Bulletin  107,  Bept.  of 
Agriculture,  pp.  243-251.     For  lactose  see  the  correction  in  Jour.  Am, 

*Chem.  Soc,  XXXIV,  p.  202,  or  Circular  82).  In  the  tables  appended 
here  the  lactose  correction  has  not  been  made. 

Sohdions  and  preparation  of  the  ashcstos  filter.    1.  Copper-sulphate 
solution  (Soxhlet's  modification  of  Fehling's) : 

CuS0^.5H^0  (Eahlbaum  or  Baker's  best  quality)   . .     34.630  grama. 
Water  to v 600  c.c. 

2,  Alkaline  tartrate  solution: 

Rochelle  salts  173  grams. 

NaOH  (best  quality)    50 

Water  to 500  c.c 

3.  Potassium  permanganate  solution:  Instead  of  the  solution  rec- 
[ommended  by  Bertrand,  a  N/20  solution  is  generally  used  in  this  labo- 
ratory, as  it  is  weaker: 

KMnO     .,. , 3.16  grams. 

Water  ^ 2  literfl 

lissolve  the  KlVTnO,  in  2.000  c.c,  distilled  water,  allow  to  stand  in  the 
'dark  for  2-3  days,  then  filter  through  asbestos  or  glass  wool  or  decant 
the  supernatant  clear  fluid  into  a  clean,  dry  bottle.    Keep  in  a  bottle 
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covered  with  black  paint  or  black  paper  to  protect  from  light.  Standard 
ize  against  sodium  oxalate.  Dry  overnight  about  0.66  gram  of  sodiun 
oxalate  (pure)  in  a  weighing  tube  in  a  steam  oven  and  carefully  weigl 
off  three  samples  of  0.10-0.15  gram  each  of  this  dried  sodium  oxalate 
Dissolve  each  sample  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  add  5  c.c.  of  H2SO4  (1:1b] 
volume),  warm  to  70°  C.  and  titrate  the  KMn04  against  this.  1  ci 
N/20  KMn04  is  equivalent  to  0.0035  gram  sodium  oxalate,  or  0.0031; 
gram  copper. 

4.  Ferric-ammonium  alum  and  sulphuric  acid:  In  place  of  th 
ferric  sulphate  recommended  by  Bertrand  the  ferric-ammonium  alai 
may  be  used.    The  solution  used  is  M/4. 

(NII^Fe(SOj2)j,.24H^O 240.5  grama. 

Sulphuric  acid  ( Con. )    200  c.c. 

Water  to 1  liter. 

5.  Asbestos  filter :  Digest  the  amphibole  variety  of  asbestos,  cut  i 
pieces  about  1  inch  long,  for  3  days  with  1 : 3  HCl.  Wash  free  froi 
acid  and  digest  for  a  similar  period  with  soda  solution,  after  whid 
treat  for  a  few  hours  with  hot  alkaline  copper  tartrate  solution  of  th 
strength  employed  in  sugar  determinations.  Wash  the  asbestos  fre 
from  alkali,  digest  with  nitric  acid  for  several  hours  and  after  washin 
free  from  acid  break  into  shreds  by  shaking  for  some  time  in  wate 
Folin  suggests  suspending  it  in  water  and  forcing  a  brisk  air  currei 
through  it.  Load  the  Gooch  crucible  with  a  layer  of  the  washed  asbest£ 
about  Vi  inch  thick,  wash  it  repeatedly  with  water  to  remove  fine  asbestc 
and  then  with  alcohol.  Dry  at  100°  if  the  gravimetric  Munson  m 
Walker  method  is  to  be  used.  With  the  Bertrand  method  it  is  not  nee« 
sary  to  weigh  or  dry.  The  filters  improve  with  use.  In  the  gravimetri 
method  the  cuprous  oxide  may  be  washed  out  with  nitric  acid  afte 
each  determination  and  the  felts  used  over  and  over.  Tn  the  Bertran 
method  the  asbestos  is  filtered  off  after  each  titration,  washed  thoi 
oughly  and  used  for  the  next  filtration. 
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^¥ohle  for 

calculating  dextrose,  invert  sugar  alone,  invert  sugar  in 

the  presence  of                       ■ 

sucrose 

{04  gram  i^nd  2  grams  total  sugar),  lactose 

{three  forms),  and 

S  maltose                      ■ 

_      {anhyd 

rous  and  crystallised) .     [For  correction  of  lacto&e  figures  ace  Cir. 

S2.]                              ■ 

■ 

[E-tpiessed  In 

mlinRraraH.] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Invert  sugar 
ft&d  sucrose. 

LACtOIA. 

lUltoie. 

1 

il 

1 

1 

9. 

+ 

1 

+ 
1 

i 

1 
1 

V 

g        1 

^ 

Eb 

1 

1 

w 

1 

1 

9 

P 

d 

»H         ! 

o 

w 

tJ 

o 

u 

u 

^ 

U 

10 

8.9 

4.0 

4.6  ' 

1.6 

3.8 

3.9 

10 

5.9 

6.3 

10 

11 

9.8 

1.5 

5.0 

2.1 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

6.7 

7.0 

11 

13 

10.7 

4.9 

5.4 

2.5 

5.1 

6.3 

5.4 

7.5 

7.0 

12 

18 

11.6 

5.3 

5.8 

3.0 

..l.V... 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

&3 

a? 

13 

14 

12.4 

6.7 

6.3 

3.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

9.1 

f.5 

11 

15 

13.3 

e.2 

6.7 

3.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

0.9 

ta4 

15 

16 

14.2 

6.6 

7.2 

4.3 

7.7 

8.0 

a2 

10.6 

11.2 

16 

4 

n 

15,1 

7.0 

7.6 

4.8 

8.4 

8.6 

&8 

11.4 

12.<» 

17 

^^^^H 

IS 

Ifl.O 

7.5 

8.1 

5.2 

"V,..ll 

9.1 

9.3 

9.5 

12.2 

13.9 

18 

^^^^H 

19 

16,9 

7.9 

8.5 

5.7 

9.7 

10.0 

10.2 

13.0 

13.7 

19 

^^^M 

20 

17.8 

8.3 

8.9 

6.1 

10.4 

10.6 

10.9 

13.8 

116 

20 

^M 

21 

18.7 

8.7 

9.4 

6.6 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

lie 

18.4 

21 

^^^^H 

■     22 

19.5 

9.2 

0.B 

7-0 

.V,'.'.'.*'. 

11.7 

12.0 

113 

15.4 

16.2 

22 

^^^^H 

23 

20.4 

9.6 

10.3 

7.5 

12.3 

13.7 

13,0 

16.2 

17.1 

23 

^^^^H 

24 

21.3 

10.0 

10.7 

7.9 

13.0 

13.3 

13.7 

17.0 

17.9 

21 

^^^H 

25 

22.3 

.  10.5 

11.3 

8.4 

13.6 

14.0 

114 

17.8 

18.7 

35 

.  ^M 

2S 

23.1 

10.9 

1L6 

8.S 

14.3 

14.7 

15.1 

18.0 

19.6 

36 

^M 

27 

24.0 

11.3 

12.0 

9.3 

15.0 

15.3 

15.7 

19.4 

20.4 

27 

^M 

28 

iiD 

11.8 

13.5 

0.7 

15.6 

16.0 

16.4 

20.2 

21.2 

38 

^M 

29 

25.8 

12.2 

12.fi 

10.2 

16.3 

16.7 

17.1 

21.0 

22-1 

39 

^^^B 

30 

266 

12.6 

13.4 

10.7 

4.3 

16.0 

17  4 

17.8 

21.8 

22.9 

10 

^^^H 

81 

27.5 

13.1 

13.8 

11.1 

4.7 

17.6 

18.0 

18.5 

22.6 

23.7 

31 

^^^^H 

92 

28.4 

13.5 

14.3 

1L6 

5.3 

18.2 

18.7 

19.2 

23.3 

216 

32 

^^^^H 

23 

29.3 

13.9 

14.7 

12.0 

5.6 

18.9 

19.4 

19.9 

211 

25.4 

33. 

^H 

34 

30.2 

14.3 

15.2 

12.5 

6.1 

19.5 
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70.4 

73.0 

T1.2 

85.0 
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1047 
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70.0 

73.4 
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73.9 
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66.0 
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Table  for 

calculating  dextrose,  invert  sugar  alone,  invert  sugar  in  the  presentt 

auorose 

{0.4  gram  a 

nd  2  grams  total  sugar), 

lactose  {three  forme},  and  maU^ 

( 

anhyd 

rous  and  cri/staUiecd) — ContiTiued.     [F 

or  oorrectjou 

of  lactose  figures  i 

C 

IT,  82. 
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mllllgramB.] 
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S 

1 
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81.6 
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82.0 
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I2a6 
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80.8 
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nsLi 
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1«L0 
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1W.B 

80.1 

82.0 

SL3 
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in 

m 
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83.4 

81/7 
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m 
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83,0 
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m 

m 
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81.6 

84.4 
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m 
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82.0 
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m 
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83.6 
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85.8 
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86.1 
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15S.6 
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86.6 
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l3S.fi 
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aw 
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Wt 
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9S.0 
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17L4 
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06.4 
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1341 
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1712 
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138.3 

141. 9 
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fi4.2 
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96.8 
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S£ 

« 
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94.6 

97.8 
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SI 
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fiil 
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06.8 
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140.3 
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166.8 

176.  S 
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fiS.« 
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07.3 

01.2 

137.4 

141.0 

1446 

167.5 
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lei.o 

96.1 

09.3 

07.8 

01.7 
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141.7 
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168.3 

177.3 
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m.9 

96.6 

09.8 

98.3 

02.2 

138.7 
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9S.8 
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97.6 
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SI 
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Table  for  cahu 

tating 

dewtrose,  invert  sugar  alone,  invert  sugar  in 
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23S 
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168.7 
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34L9 
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300.6 
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3444 
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37a  4 
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302.1 
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29a5 
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353L7 
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20a4 

307.6 

301.1 
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306.1 

20L7 
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3543 
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309.6 

308.7 
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209.2 
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278.5 

385.9 

293,2 
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35S.0 
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386.6 
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305.8 

211.1 

210.3 
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279.8 
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4B 
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384.6 
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211.7 
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3044 

28a5 

387.9 

395.3 

340.5 

35&5 
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306.6 

212.3 

211.4 

304  9 

281.2 

28a6 

295.9 

341.3 

3S0l3 
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386.4 

207.1 

212.8 

212. 0 

305.5 

'    381.8 

380.2 

296.6 

342.1 

3601 
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43S 

387.3 
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213.3 

212.5 
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297.3 

342.9 
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4» 
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388.2 

308.2 

213.  0 

213.1 

306.6 

283.1 

29a6 

298.0 

343.7 
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07 
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389.1 

208.7 

214  4 

213. 6 

307.1 

383.8 

291.2 

296.7 

3446 
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209.3 

215.0 

2K2 

307.7 

284  4 

291.0 

299.4 

345.3 
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3».8 

209.8 

216.5 

214  7 
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385.1 
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300.1 

34&1 

3M.3 
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Ml 

391.7 
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216.1 

21&.3 
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285.7 

293.2 
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34&8 
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316.6 

215.8 
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301.4 
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ts 
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217.2 
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209.9 
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302.1 
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218.3 

317.5 
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303.5 
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213.1 

218.9 

218.0 
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35a8 
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397.1 

213.6 

219.4 
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212.1 
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297.3 

304  9 

35L6 

37ai 
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44S 
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214  1 

230.0 

219.1 

212.6 

29a  3 

297.9 

305.6 
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s 
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dextrose,  invert  euffar  ofotie,  invert  auffar  in  the  prestnce  of             ^^^^M 

K^  sucro»e   (U.4  pr<Jm  a 

ml  2  grama  total  auqur) ,  lactose   {three  formn^,  and  mallote               ^^^H 

H    (anhydr&U9  and  cry9t(iUiz€d)—iJoulw\wd,     |  f ^  r  corrt?ction  of  laeloae  figures  we              ^^^| 

W    Cir.  H2.] 

[Expressed  In  mlUi^rams.) 
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222.S 
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318.6 
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315.1 
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331-7 
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^H 
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241.9 

34L0 
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316.8 

324.1 

332.4 

383.1 
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336.  3 
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341.6 

334.8 

316.4 

324.7 
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383.9 

4011 
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^H 
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236.9 
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343.    Acetone, 

Quantitative  determination.    F< 

Dlin  methoc 

I  (Jo 

ur.                 ■ 

Bio?.  C^em,  III,  19 

07,  177), — Principle.    The  actone  i 

IS  carried  0^ 

i-er  by  a                 M 

strong  air  current 

from  the  urine  and   is  absorbe 

d   and  clia 

nged  to                 H 

iodoform  by  an  al 

kaline  hypoiodite  solution  of  knc 

wn  strengt 

h.     The                ■ 

amount  of  iodine  re 

jmaining  is  tlien  titrated  with  a  st« 

indard  thios 

mlphate                 fl 

solution  with  stard 

1  as  an  indicator.    The  method  is 

accurate,  ra 

pid  and                m 

simple,  and  require 

38  only  20-25  c.c.  urine. 
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Process.  Into  an  aerometer  cylinder  like  that  described  in 
ment  209  measure  accurately  20-25  c.c*  of  urine  with  a  pi] 
add  0,2-0,3  gram  of  oxalic  acid  or  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  phosphorit 
acid,  8-10  grams  of  solid  NaCl  and  a  little  petroleum.  The  salt  rei 
the  acetone  less  soluble.  Connect  with  the  absorbing  bottle  whi< 
like  that  described  for  the  ammonia  apparatus,  experiment  209.  In  tht 
absorbing  bottle  place  fbout  150  c.c,  water,  10  c.c.  40  per  cent.  KOH  solu- 
tion and  an  excess  of  standardized  solution  of  N/10  I,  the  amount  being 
carefully  measured  from  a  burette  or  pipette.  An  excess  of  1045  ex. 
of  the  standardized  iodine  solution  should  be  added.  Hawk  recommendg 
that  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  iodine  solution  necessary  to  ^ 
take  in  a  test-tube  10  c.c.  of  urine  and  add  1  c.c  of  ferric-chloride  fl^ 
tion  (100  grams  ferric  chloride  in  100  c.c.  water).  Compare  the  color 
with  10  c.c.  of  the  original  ferric-chloride  solution  in  a  similar  test-tube. 
If  the  colors  about  match,  then  take  20  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution.  If 
the  urine  is  darker  so  that  it  has  to  be  diluted  once  with  water,  thee 
take  3d  c.c.  ;  if  still  darker  take  more.  It  is  important  to  connect  the 
apparatus  and  begin  the  air  current  at  once  after  adding  the  strong 
alkali  to  the  iodine,  since  the  hypoiodite  goes  over  very  rapidly  into 
iodate.  Eun  the  air  through  briskly,  but  not  so  fast  as  for  ammonia,  fo? 
20-25  minutes.  Then  disconnect,  acidify  the  contents  of  the  hypoiodite 
tube  by  the  addition  of  10  c.c.  concentrated  TICl  for  each  10  c.c.  of  strong 
alkali  added  at  the  start,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  iodine  by  means  of 
the  thiosulphate  solution  with  starch  as  indicator.  The  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  solution  must  have  been  titrated  against  the  iodine  before- 
hand. It  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  For  standardization  of  the  thi< 
phate  see  experiment  44{b). 

244.  Determination  of  acetone  and  diacctic  acid  (Folin-Hart)7^ 
Principle,  The  acetone  is  first  determined  as  in  experiment  243, 
the  urine  is  acidified  and  heated  while  air  carries  over  the  acetone  wl 
is  set  free  from  the  diacctic  acid  in  these  circumstances.  The  two  detef^ 
minations  may  be  made  as  one,  the  total  acetone  being  received  in  s 
single  solution  of  hypoiodite,  or  the  preformed  acetone  may  be  aepfr 
rately  determined  first. 

Method.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  as  in  experiment  2tt 
except  that  in  place  of  the  cylinder  for  holding  the  urine,  the  latter  i« 
placed  in  a  large  Jena  test-tube  which  is  supported  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  heated*  The  air  inlet  tube  dips  to  the  bottom  of  the  Jena 
test-tube.  The  air  is  passed  through  a  hypoiodite  solution  first  to  rei 
any  substtinee  which  may  reduce  iodine.  Place  in  the  large  test-l 
which  carries  the  stopper  and  tubes  for  aerating  the  urine,  20  c.< 
urine,  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  salt  and  petroleum  as  de- 
scribed in  243  and  without  heating  the  tube  air  is  passed  through  for 
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25  minQtes.  The  air  with  the  acetone  passes  into  a  measured  amoimt 
of  fresh  hypoiodite  as  described.  Then  disconnect  the  hj-poiodite.  place 
a  fresh  cylinder  of  a  known  amount  of  hyjKjiodite  solution  to  reoeiTe 
the  acetone  and  heat  the  tube  just  to  boiling  for  25  minntes  while  the 
air  is  going  through.  Bj  this  heating  the  acetoacetie  add  is  deecnn- 
posed,  acetone  is  liberated  and  absorbed  by  the  second  hypoiodite  tube. 
The  first  hypoiodite  tube  being  titrated  in  the  manner  indicated  in  2i3 
gives  the  preformed  acetone;  the  second  hypoiodite  tube  giTes  the 
acetone  from  the  diaoetic  acid.  The  sum  of  the  two  g^ves  the  total 
acetone  in  20  cc  urine. 

245.  Quantitative  determinaticHi  of  acetone  and  acetoacetie  add 
and  hydrozybutyric  add  in  the  same  sample  of  urine.  Method  of 
Shaffer  and  Marriott  {Jour.  Biol.  Ck^m.,  XVI,  p.  276, 1914)  .—PrindpU, 
The  urine  is  distilled  with  acid  after  precipitation  of  sugar  and  other 
substances  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  This  separates  the 
acetone,  both  that  preformed  and  that  arising  from  the  acetoacetie  add. 
The  acetone  is  titrated  with  standard  iodine  and  thiosulphate.  The 
urine  filtrate,  from  which  the  acetone  has  been  distilled,  is  osddixed  by 
the  cautious  addition  of  bichromate  to  the  boiling  urine  containing  the 
oxybutyric  add.  This  oxidizes  the  oxybutyric  acid  to  acetone,  the 
acetone  is  distilled  off  and  titrated  in  the  same  way  as  the  preformed 
acetone.    The  yield  is  about  90-95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Process.  From  25-100  cc.  of  urine  (usually  50  cc)  are  measured 
with  a  pipette  into  a  500  cc.  volumetric  flask  containing  200-300  cc 
of  water.  Add  basic  lead  acetate  solution  (U.S.P.)  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  urine  taken  and  mix  the  liquid  well.  If  the  urine  contains  but  little 
sugar,  only  half  the  amount,  or  less,  of  the  lead  acetate  should  be  used. 
Next  pour  into  the  flask  strong  ammonia  water  equal  to  about  half 
the  volume  of  lead-acetate  solution  taken,  dilute  to  the  mark  with  water, 
shake  and  after  a  few  moments'  standing  filter  through  a  folded  filter. 
Measure  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  into  a  round-bottom  flask  (800  e.e.  or 
liter  Kjeldahl),  dilute  with  water  to  about  600  cc,  add  15  cc.  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  talc  or  boiling  stone  and  distill  the  mixture 
until  about  200  cc.  of  the  distillate  has  been  collected.  (Distillate  A. 
This  contains  the  preformed  acetone  and  that  derived  from  the  aceto- 
acetie acid.)  The  distilling  flask  must  be  fitted  with  a  dropping  tube 
and  water  run  in  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  volume  in  the  flask 
from  becoming  less  than  400-500  cc.  The  tube  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
denser should  dip  below  the  surface  water  in  the  receiving  flask,  a  second 
Egeldahl,  to  prevent  loss  of  acetone. 

Distillate  A  is  redistilled  for  about  20  minutes  after  the  addition  of 
10  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide.  If  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  not  required,  distillate  A  may  be  titrated  directly  with  standard 
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iodine  solution,  N/10,  and  thiosulphate.    The  results  are  a  little  bi( 
tlian  after  redistillation  from  an  alkaline  solution.    The  distillate  fi 
A,   which   may   be   called   A^,   is  titrated   with  iodine   and   standard 
thiosulphate, 

Aftez'  A  has  been  distilled  ofT,  a  new  receiving  flask  is  adjusted, 
end  of  the  tube  dipping  below  the  water  in  the  receiving  flask 
bichromate  solution  as  indicated  below  is  slowly  added  to  the  distilling 
flask  while  the  distillation  is  continued  to  give  B, 

The  residue  of  the  urine  plus  sulphuric  acid  from  which  distillate 
A  was  oltiained  is  again  distilled,  adding  water  or  bichromate  solution 
when  necessary  to  keep  the  volume  between  400  and  600  c.c.  From  0.5-1 
gram  of  biehromale  will  usually  be  suflicient  and  not  more  than  1  gram 
should  be  added,  unless  the  liquid  turns  green,  indicating  a  great  redac- 
tion to  chromium  sulphate:  very  rarely  2  or  3  grams  of  bichromate  may 
be  necessary,  especially  if  the  sugar  has  not  been  completely  removed. 
To  make  the  distillation  proceed  as  follows:  fl 

A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  kept  on  hand  ni 
10  c.c  of  this,  diluted  to  100  c.c,  are  measured  out  for  each  determina- 
tion. 20  cc,  of  the  dilute  solution  (0.2  gram  KjCraO-)  are  first  added 
slowly  through  the  dropping  tube  and  then  10  cc  portions  every  15  or 
20  minutes  until  the  whole  has  been  added.  Should  the  liquid  become 
markedly  green  the  bichromate  must  be  added  at  correspondingly  shorter 
intervals  and  in  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  a  slight  red-yellow  color 
of  the  chromic  acid,  which  may  be  detected  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
green.  The  distillation  is  continued  with  moderate  boiling  for  from  2-3 
hours.  The  distillate  B,  which  should  be  collected  in  a  liter  flask:s 
avoid  transference,  is  again  distilled  for  about  20  minutes  after  ad< 
10  cc*  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  and  25  ca.  of  3  per  cent. 
The  flask  must  be  heated  cautiously  until  the  peroxide  has  been  dec 
posed.  This  distillate,  B.,  is  titrated  with  the  standard  iodine  and 
thiosulphate. 

Computation,  1  cc  of  N/10  iodme=:0.968  mg.  acetone=1.736  mg, 
oxybutyria  acid,  or 

1  cc  of  1.035/10  iodine  (=13.13  mg.  IJ— 1  mg.  acetone=1.793 
mg.  oxybutyric  acid,  ^ 

Note — This  method  gives  results  usually  a  little  lower  than  ^ 
extraction  and  polarization  method  of  Black,  but  is  more  accurate  fcsr 
small  amounts  of  oxybutyric  acid  and  somewhat  more  convenient. 

In  making  this  titration  an  excess  of  N/10  iodine  solution  is  added 
and  then  the  solution  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  10  c.a,  60 
cent.  NaOH,  the  flask  stoppered,  shaken  and  allowed   to   stand 
minutes,  then  acidified  by  the  addition  of  15  cc  concentrated  HCl  and 
the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  standard  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  way. 
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For  the  determination  of  acetone  in  blood,  or  when  small  quantities 
*e  present,  see  Marriott,  Jour.  Biol,  Ckem.,  16,  p.  284  and  p.  289,  1913. 
'or  determiuiition  of  oxybutyric  acid  in  blood  and  tissues,  see  Marriott, 
lid,  page  293. 

246.  Quantitative  determination  of  saccharose  in  urine  (Jolles 
\iochem,  Ztschr.  43,  p.  56,  1912). 

Determine  polarimetrically  after  treating  the  nrine  with  0.1  per  r<M; 
faOH  24  hours  in  the  thermostat  at  37°.    All  other  mono-  and  disai- 
larides  become  inactive  under  these  circumstances.    Saccharose  is  noi 
iffected. 

247.  Quantitative  deternimation  of  the  hydrogen  ion  cencentration 
if  urine.  Sorensen  indicator  methods  (Henderson  and  Palmer,  Jour. 
Hoi.  Ckem.,  13.  398,  1913),— Principle.  Matchinpr  the  color  of  the 
irine,  diluted  if  necessary  and  containing  a  known  amount  of  some 

indicator,  with  the  color  developed  by  a  similar  cont'Ciit ration  of  the 
indicator  in  a  series  of  solutions  containing  known  eoncentrationa  of 
'drogen  ions. 

Standard  Solutions:  Mixtijees 


Nan.PO* 


0.0001  N 

, OiKKIl  " 

0.0 1 6G  " 

0.0010  •' 

0.0010  " 

CHjCOOU 

7 0.0009  N 

8 0.0023  " 

,» 0.0040  " 

[0 ■ 0.0092  " 

}l 0.0230  " 

i«,  . 0.04 liU  '* 

13 0.01):iO  •* 


NnJlPO* 

0.1000  N 
0,04  SO  '* 
0.0120  " 
O.OH^.I  " 
0.0060  •' 
0.002a  " 

ClIjixioNa 
0.0D2O  N 
0.01)20  '* 
0.0920  " 
0.0920  '* 
0.0920  " 
0.0920  " 
0.0920  " 


^1+ 


9.27 

8.7 

8.0 

7.48 

7..^8 

0.00 

G.70 
0.30 
6. 00 
5.70 

5.ao 

4.00 
4.70 


Indic«tor 
Ph^nolphtlialein 
>  Nouiral  red 


Sodmrn 

ali2«rine 
I   sulphonntfl 


p.NitropheDol 


Metliyl  red       ; 


Process,    In  a  series  of  exactly  similar  250  c.c.  flasks  place  10  c.c. 
each  of  the  standard  solutions  indicated  above,  make  up  the  solutions 
250  c.c.  with  distilled  v^'ater  and  add  enough  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
lizarine  sulphonate  of  sodium  so  that  the  concentration  of  the  latter  is 
bout  0.0003  per  cent,  and  is  exactly  equal  in  all  cases.    10  c.c.  of  urine 
are  now  introduced  into  another  250  c.c.  flask  and  the  same  amount  of 
distilled  water  and  indicator  addfd.    The  color  of  the  diluted  nrirje  with 
ts  indicator  is  now  matched  with  one  of  the  standard  series.    If  the  re- 
action as  thus  measured  is  more  acid  than  Pp  — 5.3  (H  ion=Ny50XlO~') 
further  tests  are  made  with  methyl  red;  for  the  range  5.3 — 6.7  with 
nitrophenol  and  with  neutral  red;  for  more  alkaline  urines  phenol- 
phthalein  is  used. 

(a)     H  ion  concentrations  greater  than  50X10"^.     *'  10  c.c.  por- 
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water  and  20  c.c.  ethyl  ether  and  shake  for  5  minutes.  Add  then  20  ( 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  shake,  again  for  5  minutes.  Allow  to  stand  oi 
contents  separate  into  two  distinct  layers.  Remove  the  upper  layer 
the  pipette,  as  shown  in  Figure  81,  into  a  weighed  evaporating  di 
Add  5  c.c.  ether  to  the  cylinder  so  as  to  wash  down  the  sides  of 
cylinder;  remove  by  the  pipette  to  the  evaporating  dish;  repeat  1 
process  of  washing  5  times,  using  5  c.c.  each  time  and  removing  © 
time  to  the  evaporating  dish.  Evaporate  the  washings  and  upper  la 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  or  oool  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccs 
and  dry  at  room  temperature  to  constant  weight.  The  weight  of 
residue  may  be  taken  as  very  nearly  that  of  the  total  lipin.  It  conti 
a  slight  amount  of  lactose,  and  the  extraction  of  lipin  material  is 
quite  so  complete  as  the  Soxhlet  method. 
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functions  of,  411 
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decomposition,    414 
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literature  references,  448 
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formula,  »2 
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amino  arlds  tn,   472 
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pressure.  204 
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composition.  64 
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Ca(Jnv*»r1fi*!:  i»*r«  reotametbj- 

Carbon    dioxide,    amount    In 

Cat  a  bolt  am   of   tyrosine,  SOT 

l^ni^dlRnQlD© 

biwrt.  473 

Catalasp,  250 

Cadmlitm    siil|iblde    BolutloD, 

amount   produced   by   varl* 

In    SB  lira.   334 

2T2 

ous  tlsBoes.  4f»0 

CatalyslB,   definition.    10 

raffplne,   fnte  In  bndy.  TflO 

--omhlned  In  blood,  476 

explanation.  2.'50  2K6 

Ciklcinm.    iiiinu(hiitlve    deter- 
mlKOtlun.  W>i 

hemoglobin.    405 

Caiaphoresls  of  colloids,   ap- 

pres-itrre    la    alreotar    air. 

paratus.  21  ft 

)n    urinf     T'..! 

477 

Cation,    df'rivailon    of    word. 

CBtctiim     salii,     n>tattoD     to 

pressure  In  bloo<1.  477 

103 

htiTiP  grawfb.   U't7 

pressure  In    tlKsuea.   477 

Cell,  rolloldftl  conntlrullon   12 

reiaMnD      to     clotting     of 

production    bv    nervpR.    pOO 

ornnnlxaflod  of,   11.   U 

bl«>od.  S19 

relntlnn    to   lirlc   add  ayn- 

phos-pbollpins  tn,   l»U 
CetluloKc,    lO,   5S.   CiO 

laloiimeifi    of  Aru-atrr,  nosa 

thesis.  733 

and  Benedict.  283-286 

rf»le  \n  •H.^'s^i  latlnn  of  oiy- 

Iti  nnirnnl!*    rn 

Icp.    of    l^vntslpr.   272 

hemoglobin    470 

Cepballn  ;  arc  a!«<o  Kephalln 

rf    Riihner.    2S1 

secretion   of  by   hinpa,  480 

Cepbalin,    amount    In    milk, 

nnicr,   .if   nnlnDR.  278 

II  u  Ion     with     umlno-ai'lds. 

300 

Camrjbor,    exi  retlou    of.   755. 

rjo 

amount  of  iflycerol  In,  99 

758 

Cai'lon     Iniome    find     outffo. 

bases    fn,    100 

formnln.   7^ 

202 

relation  re  rloltfojj,  816 

movoQicnt  on  water,  209 

Carbon    monoxide    hctnochro- 

Cerebrlc   aclda.   568 

Cancer,    gaalric    aelditj    In, 

mofjeo.    508 

Cercbrlo.   508 

370 

Carbon  monoxide,   method  of 

preparation  of,  875 

f'an<>  suear:  ft^r  Snr'eliarofie' 

dolerminatlon  of  satura- 

Cerel»roo.   Tilt) 

Capillary   method   of  eurface 

tion  of  blood,  4S0 

Cerebrtinlc  add,  5T6*  577 

tension.   207 

to^lolfv.  4nn 

Cerebrosldes.  568.  576 

CaplliaHly;  «ee  Surface  tcn- 

Carbon  tnonoxlde  bcmoirlobln. 

hydrolysis  of,   876 

$.|0Q 

140 

sec    Glycollplns 
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*rr    Cnrhonyl    hemoglobin 
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Caprnir  arid,   forniuJa,  64 
In  hotter,  t\4 

Carbooyl    bemoclobln.    prop- 
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ertlc'?.  404 

Ceryl  alcohol.  81 

Cflpryllc  oHiL   fnrmnla.  64 

re.-ojrnltton   In  blood.   928 

Cetyl    alcohol.    81 

Caibamlc  acid  In  urine,   7*50 

spectrum.    403,   028 

Chemlcnl    reslsfance,   263 

Carbomic  achi  and  ntfa,  087 
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Cholesterol.  In  Atberomatoaa 

arteries.    S5 
Id  Mlo.  ^.'{2.  019 
in  Mo«<1  senim,  85 
In   brain,   &6S,   5T8 
111    butter,   64 

In    cerebrosptnat    fluid,    87 
tn  egg  oll«  84 
In  food  anrl  excretloni«  435 
in  natural  oils,  64 
physloloptca)  action  of,  80 
preparntion    from     bralnti, 

g'J.   877 
properties.  81 
guantltiLllve  determination. 

83 
quantitative  determination. 

colorlmetrlc»   84 
Choleaterol   enters,   82 
tn    brnln.   84 
In  egK  oil,  84 
In   comaierctal   lecithin,  85 
Cbollc  Bcld.  amount  Id   bile. 

428 
color    reftcUon    with    HC1« 

430 
formula     ao{|     properlles, 
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decomposition.  04 
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hy  KCL  D70 
Cholnliemailn,  418 
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324.    325 
prnpblc   foTTtiiila.  325 
In   ecps,    31<1 

In  mucin  and  mucoid.  824. 
035 
Chondroltln.  825 
Chondromiicold,    634.    63© 
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encc   IHR 
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nucJpIc   nckl    In.   1R4 
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Chyle.   4r>2 
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M9t  Blood  clotting 
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217 
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orlirtn   r.f  electric   changes, 

210-222 
osmotic  pressure  of,  243 
particles      electrlcaUy 
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Conlfer>'l   alcohol.    53 
Conjucnited    proteina, 

flcatloo,   lis 
Connective    tleauaa 

tloo.  031-630 
white,   1531 
CoaaorratloQ    of    eoergy  I 

the  bod^.  276.  281,  3S 
Contractile   Usaoes,  597 
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624 
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Cooking,  Importance  III  din 
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Coprosierol.    87.   434.  4S6 
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determination   of.   7W 
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conditions.   707 
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714 
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ejtcrotlon.    after    Ingestion 
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ejtcretlon       after      methvl 
iftiftnldtnp  IngeBtlon,  712 
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«xcretloD,  effect  of  thyroid 
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weight.  702 
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Id  urine,  amount  per  day, 
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Ilterntnre.  765 
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035 
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12H 
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Prrton    f>ll,    65 
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flRO 
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Crjsralloids,  dii^tlnetlon  from 
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Cticurbltol,  87 

Cuorln,    prepn ration,    proper- 
ties, 95,  m 
Current   of  nrtion*   245-248 
Cyanamlde.  es«,  703 
Cxnnamlne  nn  Indicator,  246 
mlcrofhemloal  indicator  of 
acid,  374 
Cyanides,  relation  to  rmplra- 

ration,  r»90 
C3''«iliurlc  acid,  formula,  from 

urea,   6>*8.   879 
CyclopterlQ,    amlnc-flclds    In, 

128 
Cymene.  fate  In  body,  759 
Typrinin.  omlno-nrlds  In*  128 
Cyitetne.  moverKlon   to  tau- 
rine, 426 
formula.    117 

oltmnrusalde  reaction.  135, 
ir.l 
Cyatlne.    fimo«nt    In    rartona 
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bacd'rlnl  decora poaltlon  of, 

catn))ni]sin  of.  8|2 
crysitntK  of,    117 
formnin.    117 
IngesrtoD   Increases   tAuro- 

chofic  add.  428 
merraptan»  from,  442 
Cystlnurln.    8H 
<*ytopfn«ni.    nucleJc    neld    In, 

174 
phospbollpin   In,   101 
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protrin?*   In.    UVr» 
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formula 
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orfpin  In  nucleic  add,  164 
Curolc  ncid,  7**!) 
Cumlnuric  acid.  759 

niilcin,  racemlzatlon  metbod. 

126,  i.-ts 
Dearoinliailon,    by    bacteria. 

by  oildnrion,  122 

during   ahRorptloQ  of   pro- 
tein r,  4M 
Deflbrinatlon  of  onlmnla.  652 
PeJiydrfu  hoilc  j»cl(l.  420 
riemethylailon   (n    bo«JF.   760 
DeosycboIHc   acJd.    4^0 
Derived    protelog,    claasfflcft- 

tion.  nri 
DesoxycholJr  add:  «ce  Cbo- 

lek  ndfl 
Deutero-nlburaosc,  .'^61.  806 
Oeutf-ro  protff-ose :     see     Deu* 

tero-alltumosc 
Dextrin*.    19 

achroo-,  58.  327 
Doitrfni*.    by    pnocreatic    dl- 
Kesdon,   300 
by  salivary  dlcreatlon.   327 
erythfo-,  58,  327 
from   <jfnrrh.  .127 
practical  work  on.  RJM> 
Dextrose,  acids  from,  by  ox- 
Ida  Hon.  S{H 
amount  In  blood.   470 
cbanced  to  levuln^i",   :il-32 
condensation      with      am- 
monia    to     amtno-aclda, 
1S« 
condition  In  blood.  471 
coiisumpdon  by  henrt.  770 
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<1>  '    fonRiant     18 

irai;meatattoQ    In    muscle. 
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forn^od    frf^tn    amlnoaclda. 

B'  mut<:'le,*621 

ri-  1  of.  .'lO 
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oxldfltlon  by  bromide,  etc, 
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oxidation  by  l>ody.  rela- 
tion  to   pancreas,  777 

0x1  me,   43 

propertlrs.  50 

reduction  of.   41 

rein  Hon  to  aniproblc  reapl- 
rtitlnn.   42 

Btnirfur,-^!    forrrmTa,   28 

syntbeaia  In  planta,  44 

union     with      hydrocyanic 
nrTd,    42 
Dextrose      mptnTvtllgm :      #««> 
rarljohydrate        metabo- 

IldWl 

Dextrose    to    nitrogen    ratio. 

Tn    urln^     77!* 
Diabetes      Innlpldus,      after 
hvnop'^vfila     extlrpoflon. 
n4A.    684 
Dlftbeteii  molllfnt,  707  cf  *cg. 
caniio  of.  783 
excretion  of  arelnne  liodlea 

IT).  777 
relation  to  pancreas.  777 


Dlabofes.   phlorizin.   774 
Dlacetlc  add:  see  Aceloace- 
tic  add 
qfuinmaMve  determlnatton. 

n  H  Hi 

Dlacid    amldea    gjre    biuret 

teat.   145 
DIalurJc  add,  from  uric  add. 

pjalysTa.  deflnltlon.  217 
inialysls   eippriment,   854 
Dnm  DO-dIpbo?*phB((de«,    576 
ujamlno-mono^arboii'llc 
adds.    118 

DInmJno-monopbospbatlde*. 
575 

Diastase,  definition.  320 

•jrc  Amylase 
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p!a«o  reaction  of  tndo'e.  010 
lUelectrlc  cnniiranis  of  varl* 

oils  llquldH.  102 
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low   protfln.  ciTect  on  uri- 
nary nUroKcn,  706 

relailoa  to  longevity,  707 

alerirized   mltlf.    aia 
niethy^l     miMhvl    sulpboolum 

hydrate,  ti^tt 
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Rlrlon.   4.^7 

cneriiy    transformation  in. 

formation  of   fi>ees.   438 
^eot^ral  dinrnnglon,  U\n 
of  r.iLs    in  jsrnmnth.  350 
^^  'n  Kfomnrh.  :t4S> 

^  tease     of     udd 

ari i  "  po<*er  durloR, 

peptic,     increase    of    free 

amino  i: roups,  36;t 
peptic.  01   proteins    360 
proirlo.  hy  paurreaa,  400 
rate  of.  as  sbnivn  br  car- 

immino    renntion.   122 
asllvnry.   .^U*,m.t7 
aalivary.  iohlMied  by  prod- 
ucts   nf   tjlcesiion     333 
starch,  by  saTlva.  327 
Btnmarb.  .13K-380 
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cbanires  In   food    446 
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reaction  r»f  mueln,  :t26 
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Dlmethvl    ethrl    pyrrol,    far- 
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74  n 
rtloxyarernne.    lO,    66 
Dtox.T'dlamlnosnbertc      aetd. 

7108 
nioxyphenyl    alnnJne.   67* 
Direct     vision    spectrof^eope, 
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Dlsjirdiarldea.    dftSRin<-niIon. 
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DlBoccU«rir)e«.     from     mooo- 
sACCharides   by   alkalle«« 

deeomnoaltloQ  ty  alkallCB, 

34.    3.% 
properties   of   various,   54- 

rclntloo  of  Barfoed't  wlq- 

iloti.  40  ^      ^^^^ 

tivdrolysia  Uy  aclda,  85-8T, 

■  Rr.n 

lM»si>rlntton      constmita      of 

mrfmhyd  rates,   18 
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literature.   318 
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adda  In  protoina.  117 

formative  melaliolism,  613 

^^H 

Monoamloo     dipbosphatldea. 

j?*»n*»ral    composition.    600 

Myitnti^^.    610                                           ^^M 

plyeocoll.    000 

Myxtpdemn,    oriO                                 ^^H 

Mono-amlno    monocarboxyllc 

glj'coeen   In.  017  619             i 

L             adda    io    protelna.     110 

Btvrolvsl!".    010 

Nnphthnlpne.  eTcreflon,  7B8                      H 
mptliyl<itfMl  In  ivody.  7U                         ■ 

■     Mono<amlno      monnphospba- 

bypoxnntbine    and    muacle 

W           tidoB,  r.7i.  n74 

work,  COR 

Vaphttiolht^ox  via  mine     44                           B 

Mononuclr^otldos.    164.    171 

firnofltip,  007 

Naphtliorfsorrln,  Tollen'a  r«-                    ■ 

Monosaccharides.         a  c  I  d  a 

InorEranic   constltaenta   of. 

action      for     glycnronlc                   ■ 

_             formed  by  oxidation.  33 

611 

add.  866                                              ■ 

^^B         1028 

INDEX 

^^H 

^^H         Napbtboresorcto.  Tollen'fl  re- 

Nueleaaea.     distribution     in 

Nucleotides.   164                          1 

^                       action  for  pentcHM^St  860 

Tarjoua    orfrniifl.    728 

Nucleua.    absence    of    pot4»          * 

^B                 Narcosis,    pffect    oq    resplra- 

Nurleasi*.  In  pancreatic  Juice. 

slum  lu,  170 

^m                      tloQ.    !iui 

4U5 

auai'roblc     rvsplratlon    of. 

^H                 KcTve    cells,    ronststcnce    of 

Nociek-  acid,  adenine  in.  160 

182 

^H^                          pruluplasm  uf,  r»f^ 

amount   in    tnytnua  gland, 

basic   constituents   of.    170 

^^^^                milotbondria    in.    B83 

1«3 

chromatin          comnasltioo. 

^^^K           Nerve    tibcts,   carbon   dioxide 

carbohydrate     radicle     of. 

102 

^^^H                   product loti.   5(H) 

160 

cotop<»sitlon  of.  J.'>T-lSfl 

^^V               mvlflbollsm,  5^4,  MIO 

composition,    102107 

contains  no  phospboUpliia* 

^V                     ox.vRen   coastmi|irion.  501 

decomposition  by  enjiymes, 

100,    102 

^H                  Nervoua  syslcm  ;  ice  Brain 

728 

eoxymcH  In.  180  182 

^B                  Neat's  foul    oil,    lodlfie    num- 

decomposition,  dlaf^ram  of, 

from      birds      blood      eo^ 

H                           ber    Tl 

720 

ptiscles.   170 

^^B                  Nesslerlzln^,    flfil 

dpcorapoBNlon  In  body,  727 

from   ftpermatoiuiii.    102 

^^^^            NfBfilf?r'a    reagent,    9.^i1,    052 

discovery  by  Akmann^  ICl 

function   of.    159 

^^^B           Neubcr^^  and  Kaiisrbw<>rger'c) 

distinction    from    pbospbo 

hlstone  in.   170 

^^^^B                   cbo1c8terol    react  Ion.    63 

proteins.    J 74 

iron    In.    170 

^^^H           Neumano     meihoij     lav    pre- 

ertiplrlcal  formula,   104 

method    of    obtalnlni;    fof 

^^^H                   piirfD^  nucleic  ndfl,   lOM 
^^^H          N<>iirlne.  from   cephalin,   .^72 

eas^^e      of      hydrolysis      of 

chemical  analVEfe,  100 

purtneu.    103 

morpliolOfc'y   of.    157 

^^^              from    lerlthfti,    91.    570 

forma r Ion  and  destruction 

nticlein    In.    101 

^V                      from    aphiu^otnyellQ,     575 

of.    182 

of  f.iarflRh  fx^,  180 

H                   Nriiroplasrtn.   5ftj 

from    brain,   ft 8,1 

physical    atrnctnre.    158 

^B                 Noutnil    fats,    ctyBtalllxaUon 

function    of.    175 

role  in  inuscl«  contracUoa, 

■                         of.  859 

from  human  placenta,  164 

024 

^B                  Neutral    red.   as  Indlrator  of 

from   pancreas.   171 
Ruanyllc    add,     170.    171. 

rOle   In    synthesis.    160 

^B                          protoplasmic       reaction. 

Nutrition,  balance  of  energy 

■                           240 

1-t^ 

and  matter   In.  202 

^B                   Nlcket   Id   hydrogen Izfd   fata. 

Idenlity    in     iHtferent    nu* 

Nylnnder'B    test   for   glucose, 

■ 

flel.   174  176 

aOl,  040 

H                   Nlrorlnlc    arlrt     In     b^rl-beri 

In   rhromatHi,    102 

^B                      viramfne,  838 

Inoslnlc   actd,    171 

Obermayer'a  indlcan  rwctlon. 
437 

^B                 Nlnh.vdrfu    proielD    reaction. 

levultnlo  noid,  from.  165 

■                            l.'^O.    88.3 

location   In  cell.   173 

Oblltin,   GOS 

^B                   Nf?itt1   siibatanco.  5.sn 

IB  p  1  h  od      of      p  repa  r«  f  loo . 

nctndecyl    alcohol.  SI 

^^B                Nitric  oxidu  bemochromogea, 

10:5 

il.'dema  and  swelling.  239 

■                           50S 

physical       nnd      chemical 

oil    filOTR.    ihlrkoess   of.  20» 

^B                      bomofjlobrn.  404 

properties.  103 

Oil   of  bay.    70 

^B                 Nlrrlle   reaction  for  tbyrold. 

iHJwer  of  forinloi?  gels.  158, 

of  curdamom,  78 

■                          600 

103 

of  cedar.  78 

^L                Nltrlk'fl.     fate    in    bod;    of. 

prepn ration  of,  from  yeast. 

of  cloves,    02 

^^H_ 

803 

of   peppermTat»  78 

^^^B          Nltrocon.   dlatrtbutlon   of.   In 

products   of  decomposltloo 

of    turpentine,    excretloo. 

^^^H                   protein  molecute,  U.*! 

of.    104.    170 

758 

^^^^B              Iq      urine,      mlcrorbenilcfll 

purine   bases    fn.    iai  100 

of   wlntergreco.   78 

^^^^B                Quantitative  metbml,  OoO 

pyrlmldlne  bases  In,  IGS 

Oils,   acetyl    number,   74 

^^^H              m^tbod  of  itetertlni;  In  or- 

quiiotltadve         decompost- 

drying.   61.    07 

^^^^B                  i^anic  mat  tor,  TOO 

tlon,  IGW 

essential.  02.  78^0 

^^^^B             quentltattre        determina- 

stolnlnir  properties  of.  170 
sirut'tiiral     formula,     170- 

fatty.  01.  02-66 

^^^^V                  tlon     of,     by     Kjeltlabl- 
^^^^                    Gunnlni?,   884 

formed       from       carbohy- 

171 

drates,    76  78 

^m                    ei]uinbrluiT),   im 

synthesis    of.     In     nuclei. 

Influence    on    surface    tea* 

^^                 Nitrogen    excretion,    not    tn- 

182 

sion.    200 

^^^H                  creased      In      muscular 

ttiymtjs    D»3clelc    acid,    170 

Iodine     numbers    of    ftrl- 

^^B                 ^^f^'  ^17 

172 

ous.  70-71                * 

^^H              by  akin,  682 

trillcoiiuclele  add.  100 

location   in  eella,  78 

^^^B            ^T  nrine,  687 

^^^^B              distribution       Id      coi-mal 

xanthine      and      hypoian- 

metltods    of    identification. 

thlne   from.   106 

09-71 

^^H                  urine,  mi 

yf^B-'t  nucleic  acid,  1Ct» 

ozonldca  of.  72 

^^^^m           Nitrogen     gas,     amoaot     Id 

Nucleln,    113 

physlcnl    properties   of,  65 

^^H                     blood. 

cntal>oHBin,     enzymes      In, 

rancMHy   of.   07 

^^H               fable,   D8a 

728 

RfllchertMelssl  nutaber  of. 

^^^H           Mtro^en    income   and    outfo 

rompoaltlnn  of,  101 

x74 

^^m                   of  body,  2Q2 

diet,   effect   «n   purine   ex- 

aaponmcailoa    number   oL 

^^^H           NltropruHRlde    renctlOQ,    for 

crefloD,    722 

^^^H                    acetone,   94'^ 

dieresllon  by  pancreas,  405 

sa  pool  flea  tlon  of,  72 

^^^H                for  creailnln^^'.  n30 

discover V    of.    100 

semi-drying.    01,   67 

^^V               of  cysteine,  135.  1^1 

distlnrtfon       from       pttca- 

speclflccravities  of.  66 

^                 Nitrous     oiide     bemoslobln. 

ovicTein.    174 

synthesis  of.    76-78 

■                            404 

from  tnllk  irlands,  312 

tempera  to  re    of    decono^ 

■                    Nony]]c  acid.    67 

from   ftollvar.v  glands.   336 

billon.   06 

■                     NoTnin.   007 

of  mTT«»r1e  stroma,  60,^ 

Oily  substance,    from   bnln.      " 

■                   Nuclenr  ilUisIon  ;  dee  Caryo- 

mi'tnbolism :     nee     Purine 

567 

^fc^^                    klnesla 

metnhollami 

Oleic   acid,    fortnula.    63,  J^^JJ 

^^^K          Nuclear    membrane,    consist* 

separnilon  of.  method.  lOt 

iodine   number.   71           ^^^H 

^^H 

Nuck'oprotclna,        deOnltlon. 

ozonide    of.    71                  ^^^H 

^^^V               r«>Bu]t8  of  niTiture.  ISO 

11.1 

proper  I  icfi  of,  65              ^^^H 

^m                 Nuclear  sap.   IftO 

Nnrleoproteln :    j»rc   Nucleln 

Olcln.   formula,    63             ^^^B 

^B                       cbftnjroi!   produced  In  cyto- 

Nucleo-blstone,    composition. 

mettlni^  t>olat,  70            ^^H 

H                            pianm    by,    180 

110.    113 

oxonidc,    71                       ^^^H 

H                     relation     to     caryoklneals. 

Nucleo  protamine,      FferrtoEf, 

Oleoma rf^arlne.  64                       ^| 

^1                          180 

composition.    110 

nutritive    ratue.    64               ■ 

^^            Nucl  eases.  727 

NucleOBldes,    170 

MpottlfleatljD    aumb«.   T4  ■ 
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01  eo  oil.  64 

OJlve  oil,  Icwline  ouinber.  70 

fipeciflc  pravlty,  06 
OLIvpr'K      liemoj^lobiDonieter. 

hemmytomeler        method, 
021 
Omasum.  .^38 
Ordn   reaction   for  pentoses. 

sm 

Orpftnism,    Mike   magnet.    2G6 
Oralthiiric    add,    738 
Ororic  ncld.  i®   rajlk.  310 
OrthoTiJtro  tohienct  CKcretioo 

of,  758 
Osazotiea.   43-44    - 

prartlial     directions     for. 

8«:t 
OBraometcr    of    Rtifner    and 

(jnnsscr,   141 
OBmatic    pressure,    nnd    gas 

presaurc,   tlOQ.   1*03 
Bftrtlpy's      fiepztnK     point 

apnarntos,  201 
calriilatlrm    from    freezing 

point,  1!01 
cmisp  of.   20r« 
derinltkin,   100 
hemalocrlt   methods  200 
iQftbcH!     for     ileterrolnlng 

molecnlftr    welch t»    14 f>. 

141 
mpfhfHl  of  determlatiig,  of 

celli   'JOS 
of  blnod.  r>4?f 
of  colloids.  24a 
of    roiioids,    met  bod,    HO, 

243 
Of      hemojjlobln      solutloo. 

142 
of  irifunmaMaii   corpuaclea. 

206 
of   sfllt    snhittons.    100  200 
of  9Cti   wfltpr,   201 
of    urine.    880 
of  T^iHoiJfl  snirar  soIiiHodb^ 

2na 
Pfi'lTor's  osmompfor,  IflS 
relfttlnn    to    coDceatratlon, 

2iif> 
relatloQ  to  (re^tlas  point, 

200 
relation  to  ntimber  of  par- 

titles.  244 
ri^latlon     to     tetnperatureT 

20O.   203 
relation     to     vapor    pre«- 

surp,  20n 
rOle    in    vital    phenomena, 

mn 
semipcrnarable  membranes, 

100 
tabtp     of.     and     freeitn^ 

pr»lDt.    201 

Owncp.  3g 

Qptt4>o  alhumlnolcT,   C3G 
QtRPo  Tiinrold,    nua 
Ovulbnmin,    amlno-nclda    Id» 
120 

amount  In  e^en,  31S 

composition.    130 
Ovaries  T  trf  Setual  glands 
CivojiToJntUn,  315 
Ovomucin,    31.1 
OvrtntrrnJd.    315.    3lfl 
Ovovitellin,  romposllloo.  130 

property    and   amount   In 

Oxalatps.   Inflof'nce  on  blood 

rlottln?,  niO 
Oxalle    acid,    from    carbohy- 
drates, 33 
L  stretK^tb,         conductlTtty, 

■  etc..  106 
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Oxftmlde,   formula,  969 
Ox    bite.   425 
Oxidase,  In  saliva.  335 
Oxidatse     reaction,     witb     p- 

pbenylendlaffiiae.    335 
Oxldai^es.    various    kinds    In 

cells,   KH 
Oxidation,  In  body.  758.  841* 
Oildatlori    of    cells,    reduced 

by    acid,   248 
Oxidation,  pbyalca!  chemistry 

of.   25&-261 
Oilmes.  42 
Oionlum  salts,  36 
Ox    meat,    composltloB,    600. 

605 
Oxyacotone,  formula,  31 
O.xyamlDO    butyric    acid.     In 

pbospbollplns.    100 
Oiybutyric  acid,    75 

detection  In  uHne,  045 
Oxycbolesterol,  83 

in    vernlx   caseosa,   85 
reaction.    Ufschllte,   83 
Osycrofonic  add.   75 
Oxydiamine   pyrlmldlne,    184 
Oxyethvl   amine  In   cephalln. 

10i>,  571 
Oxygen,    amount    In    blood. 

473 
consumption,      by      brain, 

601 
consumption,      by      nerve 

Alters,   flOl 

couKumptloQ     by    Tnrloufl 

tissues.  48D,  ^90 
consumptloD.    of    men    at 

rest,  digesting,  etc.,  273. 

202 
consumption     of     muscle, 

3311 
constimpllon.     of    salivary 

Inlands,    330 
electHcal     phenomena    of. 

2r.7-2r.8 
extra   valences  oo.   fDl 
meaoltii;  of  word,  270 
oxldlzlnff  power  of,  25S 
solubility   In  aeriim,  475 
Oxyhemot^iobln.      «bsorp(lon 

iHindft.  &03 
composition.  139.  144.  504 
crystalline  form  of,  501 
cr.v«tnls      of,      properties, 

.'j02 
dls!^oc1atlon.     Influnnce    of 

sntts,       add.        nikalles. 

CO*   on,    484  4'^" 
dIs!<iociatlon    of.    hlologlcal 

lmn<'>rfance,   480 
dissociation    of.     Influence 

of   various    factors.    4.98 
Isoelectric   point.   503 
mcftiiod     of     crystnlllxlnjr. 

500 
molpc'iil.nr  welijht,  130,  140. 

4«n 
nature  of.   483 
nltrotren  In,  by  Van  Slyke. 

144 
properties  of,  503 
qunutlinUve         determtna* 

tlon.  .%03 
sportrum.    403.   ?\0.*>.   027 
tem  pern  t tire   coefllclent    of 

reduction,    4^3 
Oxyhvdrs tropic  actd.  53 
Oxyllc    noM,    310 
Oxymnndellc   acid.    In   urine, 

748 
Oxyntic    cells    of    atofDach. 

.353 
Oiyphcnyl   acetic   add,   745. 

748 


OzypbeDyl-etbTl  amine,  for- 
mula. 673,  74 S 

Oiyphenyl  ply  colic  add.  748 

Oxypbeayl  propionic  acid.  In 
urine.   748 

Oxyprotetc  add.  In  urine, 
742 

OxyqulnollDes,  excretion  of. 
758 

Oiystearlc  acid.  72 

Oxytrimetbyl  -  butyrobetalne. 
02 

Oionldes  of  oleic  acid  and 
olive  oil,  71.  72 

PalntInK,  chemistry   of.   67 
resemmance  to  metabotlsm. 
67-08 
PalmltlD.    63 

meUlng  nolnt.  70 
Palmitic  acid.   62.  6i 
Palm-kernel      oil,      lleicbert- 
Mei5isl    number,    74 
saponification    number,   71 
Palm     oil.     Iodine     number, 
71 
saponification   number,   74 
i^ancreas.     amount     of     am- 
monta   In,  008 
anltlKlyoxolase  In.  781 
control  of  secretion  of.  391 
dl?e5tlve   functtoQ,   dlscov" 

ery  of,  304 
Internal   secretion    of,  778 
literature  on.  440 
morphologry  of.  390 
relation     to    carbohydrate 
metabolism,  777 
Pancreatic  Juke,  380400 
action    on    carbobydratea, 

308 
action  on  nudeins.  406 
action  on  proteins.  400 
amylopslo,   308,  010 
composition      ot      bumao* 

dlgeatlTc    action    on    fats. 

394.  Oil 
f reeling   point  of.   380 
general  properties,  380-300 
hydroxy  1  ions  In,   300 
Influence   of   bile  on.   411. 

911 
loss  of  power  on  dialysis, 

399 
method    of    obtalnlae    for 
examination  (Boldyreff), 
406 
nucleA.se   la,    405 
practical    work    on.   000 
relation  to  Intestinal  Juice, 

401 
secretion  of.  301 
nummary    of    actions,    406 
Paracawln,  370 
Paracresol,     from     tyrosine. 

441 
Paramyelln.  574 
Paramyelln     cadmium     chlo- 
ride. 574 
Paramyelln    from  braJn.   568 
Para-oxyphenyl    ac«'tlc    add, 

441 
Pamtliynjldprtomy.  052 
phosphorus    excretion    tn, 
751 
Parathvrolds.  chemlstrv.  *V>1 

relallon  tn  teeth.  nfi3 
Parathyroid  tetany,  i^.';2 
Influence   of   alkalies,   cal- 

clnm,  etc..  on,  652 
Influence    of    bone    Injury 

on.    652 
methyl-gusnldlQe  IQ.  453 
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Parietal    cell*    ot   stoma<cli. 

alkftllne,  378 
aecretloD,  354 
Pasteur,  discovery  of  molec- 

uIht  forai.   20 
PatholoK^icai   coastltueota  of 

urlnCt   753 
Pautic)i  ;   ut   Rumen 
Vavy'»  solutloQ.  for  Klticoae^ 

Peach  kernel  oil,  lodlae  Dam- 
be  r.  70 
Pclla^fra.  H'AH 
PenLacoaanle       acid,       from 

■[rhlni^oiajellD,  570 
Peii(ft[n«tli.vU>norJlaiiitU€,    442 

In   urine.  74(1 
PentoHe,  from  yeast.  169 
Ptntose     rertcilon,     practical 

dlroctfoDB  for,  »6eV 
Pentoses,   from  Duclelc  add. 
1«4.   ltV9 
iQ    urine.   755 
IflOOQcrlHcn,    29 
Itlnda  of.   10 
occurrence.  30 
Rtructurul    formiitas,  30 
Pentosldes,  171,  172 
Pentosurlft.  704 
Pepper.  53 

Pepsin,      artlflclal      polypep- 
tides   not    digested    t>y, 
362 
character    of    Uoklnga   at- 
tacked by.   362 
coDdltloD!)  of  action,  357 
deteriulDotlon  of.  Jacoby's 

method.  903 
determination    of,     Mett'a 

method,  904 
discovery  and  name.  349 
fftte   of,   lo   iDtfHiine,   365 
bydrclysla  of   proteins  by, 

361 
la  embryonic  development, 

350 
in    urine.  305 
law   of   action,   358 
method    of  omalnlnff.    S5S 
uuture   of.   354.   355 
optimum    H    Ion,   357.   367 
roIatlOQ    to    rennln.    377 
aatmln     not    ()l|$«stcd    by, 

362 
sensitivity  to  alkalies,  3C2 
•ensltlvliy  to  r«i,.  352 
unite;)  with  substrate.  357 
Tarlr's  In  different  animals, 
356 
Pepslnofcen.  3S1 

destroyed  by  CO..  362 
difference      from      pcpain, 

352353 
practical  work  on,  901 
Peptic  digestion  of  proteins 
360 
enenyr  of   tranitorffiatloo 

Paptldea.  deflnltloD,  114 

formula  of.   132 

lu    urine.    742 
Peptone   blood,  517 
Peptone,    dennitlon,    114 

In   gastric   dkcsllon,   361 
Peptone    plasma.    520 
Peptone,  propertieji,  807 

Wttte'a,   digestion   by   pep- 
ftln,  3G4 
Percin,  amino  acids  In.   128 
Perfusion  method,  Bfii 
PermeabHltj  of  ceils,  101 
Peraplratlon.      amount      per 
day.  682 

nitrogen  In.  per  day,  2t)4 


Perspiration,  urea  In,  699 
Petteukofcr'a    reaction,    bile 

&alt«.    424,    917 
by  amiUo  ta>eliu,  575 
by   cephailn,    572 
by    Iftiihln,    670 
by    myelin.   574 
Phaaeoiiri,    composUloo.    110 
Phenol,   In   urine.   744 

orl>iln    from    tyrosine,   745 
I'beoulpbiUak'lo.      as      Indi- 
cator. 371 
Phenyl  acetaidchyde,  fate  In 

body,   730,  810 
Pbenyl-aiBctlc  aotd.  fate  In 

borly,  810 
I'Uenyl    amino    acetic    acid, 

fete  In  body,  HlO 
Phenyialauiue,      amount      In 

TUrloUB  protelna.  129 
formula,    117 
Phenyl  ^atanloe.      fate      la 

Iwdy.  810 
Pbeoyklnnanilc  acid,  fate  In 

body,  750.  810 
Phenyl    ethyl     alcohol,     fate 

in  bodv,   750,   810 
Phenyl   ethyl   amine.  442 
Phenyl    filucoaazone,    proper- 
ties/ 43 
Phenyl  i^lycerlc  add.  fate  in 
PhenrlliydrHrlne.     coodeDsa- 

tlon    with    sugars.    803 
Pbeeyl  hydroxyproplonlc 

acid,    fute  in   body.   759 

810 
Pbenyi   osaaonea.  properties, 

43 
Phenyl   pyruvic  acid,  fata  In 

body,  810 
Phenyl  serine,  fate  Is  body, 

759.  810 
Phloretin,  53 
Phlorhlxin,    composition    of, 

53 
derivation  of  word,  791 
glucoBuria.    754,   772.    791 
method    of    admtnlsterloj;, 

772 
Phlorociuctn    reaction,    Tol* 

Jen's,   800 
Photopynthesls,    44 
rhosphates,    total    in    urine. 

determination  of.  984 
Phoapha tides;    sec    Pbospho 

llplna 
Phosphocarnlc  acid,   610 
Phogphollpln :        see        also 

Lecithin,  Cepballn. 

Myelin,  Paramyelln, 

"n 


Pbospboliplns.   62.    88 
It  In 
162 


absent  in  nucleic  of  sperm, 


bases    Id,    100 

class; Mention  of.  62,  89 

delinltlon.  88 

functions  of,   98,  90 

hemolysis  by,  09 

bydrolysls.  93-94.  99 

In  bile.  435 

In  blood  piateieCa.  467 

In  butter.  64 

In  fibrin  and  fibrinogen,  523 

In  milk,  amount  and  kind. 

300 
In    muscles,    611 
in    nntural  oils,  64 
method  of  extraction.  89 
physical      nnd      chemical 

prop,*rtles,  'J 7 
preparation        of,       from 

brain.  876 


Pb08pbollplna»        taparaaoft 
from  braid  netbod.  Ml^ 

aoiu  bill  ties,    88 
atalnJuff  reactions,   101 
Pbosphouuc lease.  ?C7 
Phosiiboprutvins,      deOnltloo, 
113 
hydrolysis     of    pbosphorfc 
acid  from,  bv  alkali^  174 
In    bile,   437 

location    In    cell    of,    15fl^ 
174 
Phosphoric    acid,    control   of 
cell    activity.    249 
determination     PecDbertoa 

Neumann^  803 
in  enayraea,  33g 
iB  fftima,  f»9 

In  llrlne  matter.  160.  181 
in   ouclitlc   acid,   164 
in  starch,  58 
inversion     coefficient,     of. 

105 
organic,  test  for,  RT7 
rfjle  lo  HCl  formation,  37B 
Phosphorus    excretion,    aft 
parathyroidectomy.    7Si 
de^teodence  on  diet.  732 
varlatloo      with 
etc.,   751 
Phosphorus,     Importanca    to 
brain,   592 
In    feces,   751 
In    urine,   amount.   761 
polsonlner.      secretion      of 
amioo-acids  In.  742 
rbreoostn.   Gea,  576 
Phrenoslnic   acid ;  see  Cer^ 

bronlc  acid 
Phrenoaterol.   568 
IMiycocvan.  48,   113,   155 
I'hycoerythrln.  48.   113,  155„ 

ir.rt 
I'hyllocyan.  423 
I'tiylioerythrln,    418 
Phylloporphyrln,  42S 
I'hyllnpyrrol.   forniala,  415 
Phy  set  oleic  ncfd.   65 
Physical  -v    of   pr** 

toi  1  j«2 

of     OM  _'>rt 

rhytln.   formulA.  GiO 
Phrtoslero).   formula,  87 

from  aoH.  ^2 
Plcramlc    acid,    formula,   41 
Piers te    method    of    preps r< 

Int;       crt'iiilolne      fros 

urine.   936 
Picric  add.  formula.  41 

reairent,   Ksliach's  9S0 
Pigments,    of    bile;   «c«   BItt 

fflisttients 
nary,    761 
Pike  perch  prntamlne,  atal&o* 

ocids.    126 
Pineal    gland.     Influence   ot 
growth,    sexual    develop- 
ment, etc.,  675 
Plnene.   70 
I'lpernitlne.  fornauls,  124 

nuclei.   In    protelna,   124 
PJson    alcohol.    81 
Pltul  trine.     compoaltJoB     ot 

Plant   protelna,   compoattloo. 

Plasmolyats.  uetbod  of  de- 
termlnlDR  oamodc  dtm- 
sure,   205 

Plsfi'lota  of  blood;  •€« 
Blood   platelet* 

Plattner's  bile,  424.  917 

Poison,  aefloiuoo  of,  aoi 
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Polarlscope,    detcriptlon    of,  ' 

Protein,  BenceJones,  753 

Proteins,    molecalar    weight             ^^H 

l'6-:!8 

catabollam    of.    803 

of,   138-142                                    ^^M 

Polynucleotldef.      definition^ 

ProtelD    Ingeatlon.    Increased 

Mollscb  reacUon  of,  151                 ^^M 

164 

bnat       production       t>y. 

nlnbydrlo   reaction.   150                  ^^H 

_    PolyBftccharldeP,     actloD     of 

802 

Bucleo,    113.    161.    100  183              ^^M 

■            ftclds  OQ,  37-38 

Protein  metabollsro.  705-827 

number  of  amlno-acldB  In             ^^^H 

■        ctaBstQcatioD  of,  10 

amount  of  protein  needed 

molecule.   142                                 ^^^1 

■        colloiaal.    19.    56 

per   day.    706 
catoboil^tm.   80n 

Dumber  of  free  amino  and            ^^^H 

dlgeallon  of.  32«.  440.  308 

carboxyl  groups  tn.   137             ^^^H 
of  blood.  460.  540.  5ftO                   ^^M 

formatloD  of,  58 

calal»ollam      of      tyrosine, 

not    hydroljsed   by   alkali. 

808 

of  U/aiu.  582                                      ^^H 

^^  .        -    -« 

heat  produclIoD  by.  802 

of  brazl]  out.  107                           ^^H 

properties  of.  58 
PopullD.  53 

homoKentlsIc  add.  808 

of  cytoplasm  and  ouclcua,             ^^^M 

Ib  minimum  protein  desir- 

155.   162                                           ^^M 

PoURstum.       abflfrDt       from 

able?   SOO 

of  milk.  308                                       ^^H 

nucleus,   176 

kind  of  protein  important. 

of  muscle,  600                                 ^^H 

dlstrlbulloQ  of,  In  TiJlouB 

790 

of  smooth  muscle.  605                    ^^^H 

cell».   14 

literature   of.    ^21 

orlKlQ   of.    186                                  ^^^M 

dliirlbutlon  hv  surface  teo- 

low  protein,   Fletcher.  706 

oxygen  compounds  of,  4 92             ^^^1 

bIod   Iq   Atlneta,  242 

nitrogen   mlnlmura.   800 

pbospbo.   113                                    ^^^M 

in   Jecltblii.   570 

course     of     oxidation     of 

precipitation   reactions  of,             ^^^H 
15^                                                    ^H 

Jn   myelin.  572 

amlnoacldn.   805 

Potatoes,   omjlaae   to,   329 

oxidation        of        benxene 

proportles    of,    110-111                     ^^H 

compo^^ltlun   of.    905 

nucleus.  811 

putrcraetloD    of,   440                          ^^^H 

Pneumonia,       Influeoce       od 

protein   sparlns:  by  carbo- 

racemizatlon     by     alkaU,            ^^H 

clilorUle  eicrettou,   752 

hydrates   and    fat,    708, 
830 

125-126                                               ^^H 

PolyflsUilH    dofi.    of   London. 

separation     by     frictloaal            ^^H 

455 

sulphur  metabollam.  812 

precipitation,    100                        ^^H 

PolyneurtHa*  of  birds.  836 

syntbeslB    of    amtno^adda. 

simple.   112                                        ^^H 

Polypeptide,  formula,  grapblc 

818 

Bolnbilltles.    112.    113                     ^^H 

of.   132 

Protein     aparlnn     action    of 

storajre  of.  by  body.  801                 ^^^1 
storai;e   of.    in   cellB.    106-             ^^^M 

H    Polypeptldrs.     arttflclal.    not 
■            digested  by    p«pbId,  130» 

('Brt>obTd rates   and   fats. 

708,    830 

107                                                  ^^M 

i         ^'^r, 

rrntelos.   104-189 

structure  of,  130-182                     ^^H 

■        deflnlilon.   114 

absorption    of.   453-4!V5 

sulphur,  amount  of  In.  139            ^^^H 

dlfjcsii'tj      by      paacreattc 

add  combining  power*  of. 

Bulpbtir.    deuctlon    of    In,            ^^^M 

151                                                   ^^M 

Jut*  e,  404 

137 

Posterior  lobe  of  bypoptiyali, 

Adnmklewlet    reaction    of. 

synthesis  of.  133,  183                     ^^H 

iUH 

14fi 

trlketobydrlodene         rate*            ^^H 

Practlrnl  work  and  metbodfl 

amlnoaclds  found  In.  114> 

tlon.  150                                          ^^^M 

848  1012 

118 

nnlted  with  llplos.  469                  ^^H 
zantbo     protelc     reaction.            ^^^M 

PrectpliBlljafT      reactloDB     of 

amounts  of  amino  BctdB  In 

pror^tnH.    162 

various.    128.    120 

^H 

Precipitation,   of  colloid*  by 

basic.   In  nucleus,    162 

Proteoses,    by    peptic    dlgea-            ^^^1 

aalls.  223-228 

biuret    reAclloo   of,    145 

tlon.  361                                      ^^H 

Pre^oancy,   dla»raosi»  of,  by 

chromo.   113 

Proteolytic      enzymes:      9ee            ^^H 
Proteases,     E  r  e  p  a  1  o  »            ^^H 

n            ensymes.  54 « 

classlflcatloa.       American. 

■    Primary  protein  derlvittlvea. 

112 

Trypsin.   Pepsin                            ^^^H 

W         n^ 

ciasslflcatlon.  Ecfirtlsb.  114 

Proteoses,  definition   of,   118             ^^H 

Prolarolnea.  definition  of.  112 

colloltlnl   nature  of.   110 

deutero,    ^(31.    806                             ^^H 

Trgllne,    amount    in    varloua 

color  reacUoos  of,  144-151, 

berero,    361.   805                                 ^^H 

proteins.  120 

S78 

primary.  'dQi.  BOS                             ^^H 

formula.  118 

color   renctlons  wltb   vari- 

secondary. 361,  895                        ^^H 
thlo,  806                                             ^^H 

no      reaction      with      nln- 

ous  aideliTd^'s,  150 

hydrin,    l&O 

corapoBltlou,    100  no.    144 

Prorbrombln.   525.   530,   531            ^^B 

origin  from  glutamic  acid. 

compos!  ilou,         dctermlna- 

Protones.    136                                     ^^^M 

124 

lloo  of.  practical,  878 

Protoplasm  ;  «ee  Urlng  oiAt-            ^^H 

ProBthettc   group,    definition 

conjiignted,    113 

^H 

of,   113 

cryhtfllMne.    lOtl.    143 

a  i?el.  214.  233                             ^^M 

of  mwcold.  324 

dcoompnsltloD  products  of. 

nod  blood  plasm,  584                      ^^H 

Protairon.  5fi7,   678 

114  I IH 

an  emitlsioD,   234                              ^^^H 

Protflllnimose:        see        Pro- 

dennltlon.    Ill 

conception      of      chemical           ^^^H 

toproteoge 

derived.    113 

structure,  256                               ^^^H 

_      Protamine      nucleate,      from 

distribution     of     nitrogen 

control  of  reaction  of,  246            ^^^H 

m              herrlDff  aperm.    178 

in.    143 

enucleate,   powers  of.    159            ^^H 

■      Protamine,     reveralble     ayn- 

electrical  charee  on  mole- 
cules  of.    153 

osmotic  pressure  of,   205              ^^H 

■              thesis    of,     by     trypsin. 

physical  chemistry  of,  190>           ^^^1 

256 

formnldphyde           reaction 

ProtamioeB,    amlno-acldB    Id 

(AcreeK    HO 

Btruc'ture  of,   158.   234                   ^^H 

varloufl.   J  28 

beat   coagulation   of.   898 

surface   films   (n,  210                    ^^^H 

UopklnsCole   reaction   of, 

chemistry  of.  157.  255-256           ^^^1 

1              tlef.  177 

148 

Proioproteose.  361                               ^^^H 
Prussian  blue  and  secretion           ^^H 

■          definition.  112 

tn  protoplAKm.  105 

■           oHjrIn    of    nnme.    177 

tu  seeds.  107 

of   add.    373                              ^^B 

■          method  of  extraction  from 

In    urine.    753 

PBeudOKlobulin.  650                           ^^H 

■                Bponn.  177 

lecltho.   113 

Paychir    Qualities    of    braliw            ^^H 

■          trlpppdde      stracture      of. 

LlPbermann's    reaction    of. 

bBBlB  of.  604                                    ^^M 

I            i:^(\ 

140 

Pnychlsm   of  molecules.  267           ^^H 

■       Proteans.   113 

llpo,   113 

Psycbosln.  577                                      ^^M 

Protefl!«r,   361 

Urine  and   dead.    104 

Psylla   alcohol.   87                              ^^H 

In  Mood.  5»fl.  R4ft 

roennlne  of   word.    104 

Psylla    wax,    81                                 ^H 

-           In   Mood   plaeea.   5.^9.   549 

method  of  exlractloa,  105- 

Psyno<ttearyl   alcohol,   81                   ^^H 

■      Protein,  amount  needed  per 

in« 

Ptomaines.  4  41                                       ^^M 

■              day.  706 

MIlloo's  reaction  of.  146 

la   urine.  713                                  ^^H 

1038 


Ptyflllo.      omotint      varlaWe 
with   met.   334 
compoBltInn,  820 
condltloaji  of  actirUjr,  SSI. 

aifferencc  from  omylopBln. 

tmt 

derivation  of  wonl.   'S'JB 
favornblo      hydraffeo      Ion 

for,  X\i 
labibltcd    by    proilucta   of 

dlBf'^Tlon.   3,H3 
law  of  Telocity  of  acttoD, 

Sracttcal  work  on.  898 
ime     of     appearance     In 

ontof7efiy«  834 
various   kindfl  of.  334 
I*urlne    basea.    adenine,    16« 
amount    exc^^ted    In   varl- 

ou«    animate.    732 
chemlatry  of.    165-168 
from   nucleic  Rtld,   1C< 
cuanltic.  chemtatry.  105 
Bypoxonlhinp,    107 
of    miiRcle,    60S 
possible      dettructlon      tt> 

body.   723 
praducta    of   oxidation   of, 

165 
qaatittraHve       detennlna- 

Hon.  072 
rpactloD  with  cuptic  salts 

and   bisulphite,    in7 
relative  ftmotints  In  differ- 

ent   tisitcn.   174 
avnthesls  of.  In  cells.  182. 

xanthine.    107 
Purine  cotabollsni.  727 
Fnrfne   coefficient,   732 
Purine   metabolism  of   body, 

717-737 
Porine    oliroffon.    In    urine. 

732 
In  varloua  tissues,  732 
Purine  nuclease.  728 
Purine,     structural     formula 

of,   1«5 
Purpuric    acid,    possible   for- 

mula.   721 
Putrefftctlon.  Intestinal.  437, 

74n 

Intestinal,   bacteria   IQ   In- 

teatlnp,  438 
Intestinal.  Influence  of  bile 

on.  413 
tntcHtlnal,  of  tryptophane. 
441,  746 
Putrcficlne ;  tee  Tetramethyl- 
enediamlne 
In   urine.  743 
Pylorus  mwcdsa,  secretion  of 
UVJ.    373 
fltotnach.   amount  of  chlo- 
rine  In,   372 
l'yrlilin»\   metbylatlon   of.   Id 

bodv.  714 
Pyrlmldine    baaei,    cytoslne, 
168 
lo   nucleic   acid.   164.   168 
orlfTln   of.   In   cells,   183 
thymine.  1«S 
uraclK    ]«M 
Pyrlmldine  (rlucosldes.  168 
Pyrocatecliol.    In    urine,    for- 
mula,  745 
Iron  reaction  of,  745 
Pyrrol  I  doti    carboxyllc    acid, 

124 
Pyrrol   nuclei   in  hcmatopof' 

phyrfo.  n08 
Pyruvic    acid,    by    oxidation 
of  carbohydrates^  33 


Pyruvic  add,  r6\e  In  pro- 
tein    Eynthesls.     186 

Pyruvic  alilehyde  from  car- 
bobyd  rales,  186 

QuaniitaLlTe  determination, 
a*etonc  and  diRCftlc 
acid,    Foil D  Hart,    HlU6 

acet^ioe,  dlitc^'itc  add  and 
hydioxybutyiic  acid. 
1007 

aocionc.    Foltn,   lOOo 

acidity   of   tir-lnv,   1)72 

adrenaline.    lolO 

allnntolne,  urease  method, 

Allantolne.        Wlccbow«kl. 

!>70 
amlno-eclds,  after  removal 

of    Ml,.   »7H 
amino  acids,   formol   meth- 
od.  073 
amino  nitrogen,  Van  Slykc 

m<Mbnd.  !>t4 
anilno      nitroiren,       micro- 
chemical.      Van      Slyke, 

070 
ammonia,      FoUn      macro- 

cbcmlcal.   061 
aramunla       mlcrocbemlcal. 

!>01 
calcium,  983 
chlortdoM,    Vollhard.  082 
conjtiKUte   Butphates,    081 
creatinine,   Folin,   062 
crentloe.       Folin-Bcnedlcl, 

003 
ethereal        sulphates        of 

orlne,    Folin.   081 
glucose.  Benedirt,  OSO 
glucowe,  ncrirnnd.  noo 
glueose,        pert  rand       and 

Miin»oQ      aud      Walker. 

004 
Rlucose  by  Bnnj:,  f)S4 
glucose,  mkrochemicat. 

Banff.   086 
gtucofte,    microchemical    In 

blood.  0S8 
hippnric   acld^  068 
hydroircn     lona    tn     urine, 

1000 
iDorteanle    and    total    aul- 

phatea,    volumetric 

method.  0R2 
milk   fat.  MetrV.  1011 
of   nVtrojten    KJeldabl-Gon- 

olDEr.   040 
of    nltrn^en.    mlcrocbem)- 

cn!,  0.%0 
urea,     nenedlct^a    method, 

053 
of     nrca,     by     ureometer, 

060 
of      uren,      Fotin      macro- 
chemical,  0.13 
of        urea,        bypobromlte 

meihod,   ORO 
of      urea,      mtcrochemlcal. 

Folin.  056 
of    urea,    urease    method. 

053 
urea,    urease,    microchemi- 
cal. 0ri5 
phosphates     by      uranium 

acetate.  O84 
phospTiorlc  ncld.  Neumann- 

Pemherton,  803 
sncchorosn  In   urine.   1000 
purines   In    urine.   972 
total    fiulphates    of    nrlne. 

Folin.  080 
loral     sulphur    of     urine. 

Benedict.  081 


QuantltallT©     defermlnoFlna, 
urte     add,     FoiinStjaireu 

»64 

uric    add.    mlcrt>cbemirit 
005 
guaniHiitlvc     methods.    S4S- 

li»17 
gulDc«MjU   add.   05 

lUcemlc    add.    20.    22 
ItucemlsL'd  casein  not  dl^vtt* 

ed.   4U:i 
Ra ffluu«e,   action   of  InTerdo 
aud  emu  lain  oa.  72$ 

tiee   Melitostf  J 

nape  oil,  05  I 

loijint"    n unifier.    70  I 

en  n    number.   75 

ft :  65 

i;ii  [ut.  Iodine  ouifr 

Uii.    71 
Head  Ion  of  protoplasm, 

2r.n 
IJed net  Ions  In  t«5dy,  700 

in    Uvltj;;    mnttrr,    0 
RedurtouoVflln,   74X 
Refraction,    double,    of   mj<h 

sin,    604 

Rfi-n.iiilt      in.l     rv'.-1-.^t      '*70 

It. 
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70- 

i 

inedlct     . 

rioQ  oA 

us   tl^H 


luititiiat     wurk    oa.    iMH 
Itnnnln     time    law,    005 
Uesordn.     r*»nctlon    for 

toses.  865 
UesplrniioD.     a     combust  loa, 
274 
an.T'tobIc,    relation   to 

boh  yd  ra  ten,   41 
opparattiK      of      ItesDS 

ntid    Rdset,   270 
htood    cases.    473 
Uespl ration      rniorlmeter    rf 
ilobner.    281 
Rt)s«       AMvarer*  Benedict 

Respiration,    consumption 

oiyjren     by    various 

aue*.    480 
exchnnse    In    the    t 

4K0 
mectianlanD     of    In 

478 
of  hinoft,  401 
of  brain.  .78.1 
of   bruin,    «'(fects   of  aaei' 

the  tics  on.  50 1 
of  celt,  relation  to  nndeai, 

ISO 
of   U'-fA-r   l\U—^    500 
nf    tls- 
ph.VM  'ry  of 

dim  '  '} 

poaslbbi'    r*'jr    of    oil 
In  reaplmiory  ci>'h» 
483 

reduced    by    add,   247 
Resplratorv    quculcnt.   275 
va  lint  Ion    with     the    d! 
280 
Reticulum    (Stomach>.  333 
HeverMbie      action      of 
j  lymes,  2.'i5 

!  ReverPlVde  cds.  230 

RhnninoRc.   formula.   17 
I       In    trriicARldos,    53 
RhUocholic  arid,  frooi  din' 

430 

Rtbonic   Add.   formula,  SS 
Ribofie.   10 

lu    moHcle.    600 

Id    ntidele    add.   160,   ITl 

■tnictural   formula,  80 
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Schaffer  and  Marriott  mf'ib-          ^^^| 

»          sas 

Inorganic,  of  brnln,  5S1 

od.    bydroxybutyrlr    add           ^^^| 

RJrtnolflp    ncld,    05,    72 

precipitation     of     collolda 

and    acetone     In     urine,           ^^H 

RIcor   mortla  of   muscle.   62^ 

bv,   224228 

^^H 

Roberl'a  utnylopsio  quaattta- 

of   hlle:   net   Bile  salla 

Sbam    feeding.   348                             ^^H 

tlve  method.  911 

relailon   to  blood   clotting. 

Sbark-liver   oil.   Iodine   num>           ^^H 

Uoaenholni   «nd   Dnimmond's 

519 

^^M 

vuhimetHo           aulpliate 

Salt  solution!!,  electrical  con- 

Siegfried  carbamlno  reaction.           ^^H 

met  bod,   P82 

fluctlvlty  of,    193 

^H 

RoBolIc     Bcid    afl    Indicator, 

nature  of.    103 

Silk,  India  tuBsa,  amlno-aclda           ^^M 

^'^                           ,    ^ 

anomnloua  freezing  points, 

^^M 

Rotnfloa   of   polarized   llgbt. 

5^* 

Italian,     amino  acids,     In,          ^^H 

25 

Internal  pre«surn  of,  199 

120                                                ^H 

Rothera'i    flcetooe    reaction, 

lnni7.atloa   of,   104 

Japanese,    amlno-acldt   Id.          ^^H 

043 

Sal  vol  In.  amlno-aclds  In,  128 

^M 

Rubner.    conservation  of  en- 

Santalol,  80 

simple    protelofl.    claBstflca-          ^^M 

ergy    law.    2S1 

f^npngeoln.  54 

tlon  of.  112                               ^H 

Rll^npr    rnlorl meter,    281 

Saponification,    of    fats,    72, 

Slnalbln,  53                                          ^^M 

Rumen,  33S 

73.    870 

Slnaplnlc    add,    58                           ^H 

Sapontflcntfon     r^rirolier.     de- 

Slnapln  stilpbate,  53                        ^^H 

Saccharic  ncid,  from  nticleic 

tprmlnnflon  of.  072 

siui^rln.  53                                         ^^H 

arid.  1R9 

Saponin- atlon     nnmli^Ts,     of 

Sitosterol,    87                                     ^^H 

formula.  311 

fnta  and  oJis,   72-73 

Skin,    nilrosen    secreted    by.          ^^H 

Sacchro<*e.   10,  55 

Saponin,    laklnjr    by.    025 

^H 

absorption  of,  452 

Sarcode.   4 

water  secreted  by.  682                 ^^H 

Id      uriae,      quBatltatlve, 

Sarco-lactlc  acid,   023 

Skunk,  n-butyl  mercaptan  In,           ^^H 

10011 

Sarcn^fne,  442 

^H 

InTerslon   of  Id    InteBtlne, 

relation  to  creatine.  703 

Smootb  muscle,   proteins   In.           ^^M 

^■_    3S8 

Sardine    oil.    iodine   number. 

^M 

^^■lUTcrBlon   of   la    stomacb. 

71 

Soap,    cleanslni?    action    of,           ^^H 

^^■^  ^TiQ 

Scallop   muscle,  composition. 

^^^M 

^^^Kproprrtl{.*n  and  formuTa,  Tin 

605 

coUoldnl    nature.   222                  ^^H 

^^Hquflnrltath'e        detf^t-minR^ 

Scatole.   Isoiftfion   and  color 

Soap  tllms,   tbicknesa.  2X5              ^^^| 

^1^      lion    la    urine    100f» 

reacUnn,  010 

Soaps,  72                                             ^^H 

^n       nyntlu'SiH   from  glucose  by 

from  rrvptophnne.  441 

emulslfytne  action  on  fata,         ^^H 

f               atkatl.  34 

Bcatoxyl  Riilphate,  747 

^^M 

1       Sallcln.   r..l 

Scbiff    chnicRterol     reaction. 

in  bile,  432                                   ^H 

1       8«llc>Ilc    nidphyde    reactloB 
I           for  acetone,  »44 

R3.  878 

InHuence    on    surface    ten-          ^^M 

Scbtra     reaction     for     uric 

sioD,  209                                      ^H 

m BallKealn.   Sft 

add.  0.34 

Soja    bean,    todlne    number,          ^^M 

Hmilv8<   320-336 

Sclero     protelna,     definition. 

^H 

^^■iBb   In.  322 

114 

Soluble  starrb.  328                               ^^H 

^^Vctiemlstry   of   mucin,    323- 

Scblltj!  and  Horlasow.  law  of 

Solution     tension.     Indueoct          ^^M 

^^       325 

enzyme  action.  334,  358 

on   prcdpitotlon,  228                 ^^^1 

■          compoDttton  of  mixed  bu- 

Seombrtn,     amlno-adds     In, 

Sorbite,    41                                           ^^H 

K man.  322 

128 

SnrlKt^e.   10.   20                                     ^^^1 

^^Kdlj^estloti  of  Btnrch  by,  32^ 

Scnrvy.    830 

Surrnst^n       met  bod.       amino-          ^^H 

^^■dlfrestlve    acttou    of,    320- 

Seym  not.   427 

iirld<^   In    urine.   073                     ^^H 

^B     3^^ 

Secretin.    301 

SorrQKcn     t  Unit  I'M),    of    pep'          ^^H 

^^BcDcymea     In,     other    tban 

composition    and    prepara- 

tic bydrotynlB.  303                       ^H 

^^H      ptyalln.   334 

tion.    304 

pradicnl,    015                                   ^^M 

^^^Bticrptory     substances     In^ 

SecreHon  a  ayneresla.  234 

Soy  btpun,  uresfie.  053                        .^^H 

^B      33.1 

Selertlve  ndRorptlon.  by  gela- 

Spallan7.ani, 340                                 ^H 

^^^Kfn  net  Ions  of.  323 

tin.  230 

Spcdnc    beat    of   water   and          ^^H 

^^HE    Inn    eoQceotratloo    In, 

SpTlwRnoff's  reaction.  805 

Importance    in    Ufc,    103            ^^H 

^^m      322 

Seml-drtlnc   oils.    67 

Specific  rotatory  power.  25              ^^H 

^^^B  tin  port  a  nee  of.  335 

Semipermeable      membranes. 

too 

Spectra   of   blood  and   otber          ^^M 

^^^Liibyslolninr  of  secretion  of. 
^^K    ^2n  r!?2 

pli^ments,  403                              ^^M 

Senility    and    Inteiitfnal    pn- 

Spectra   of  bemoglobln  derl-          ^^M 

^^■pmcthal  vrork  on.  SOS 

trefftctlon,   443 

vntlTca.  02.'i                                  ^^M 

^nTptvalln   In.   327-333 

Sernlhumin;    «ee    Scrum    al- 

Spectropbotometer.  503                     ^^H 

rt'oriion    of.    3J2 

bumin 

Spectrum   of  oxyhemoglobin,          ^^M 

•!n!p^*^c^ftnate  tn,  33i5 

Seri^loTmlin :        ace       Semm 

505                                                ^H 

SnJIvarv   divesllon.    326  336 

Clobulln 

Sp^rmatozon.   composition  of          ^^H 

in  stomnch.  3S2 

Serine,    n mount    In    rarlous 

beads.   lO],   102.  177                ^^M 

SallTiiry   claadn.  romponltlon 

protnlns.  128,  120 

free   from    nuclei.    160                ^^H 

and    melahotlam,    335 

formula,   117 

method  of  annlyBts.   161              ^^M 

Salkowskl,    chnle^tcrol    reac- 

In ptiosnbollpfns,   100 

protamines  from.  128,  177                 V 

tion.    82,    878 

Serum    albumin     amount    In 

Spermaceti,  62.  71.  80.  81                      ■ 

Salmln.  amino  adds  ln«  12S. 

plasma,  .'tO 

Sperm     heads,     composlttOD.                  ■ 

120 

compftflltlon,  110.  139.  551 

178                                                         ■ 

eTementarT-    analysts.    177- 
forranla,  178 

orlcin  of,  ^Hi 

free  from  pbospboHpln.  100                 ■ 

prepnmtlon  of,  887 

method  of  separating  from           ^^H 

trlpeptlde   structure,    13*1 

Sfmra   flbrinojren.   460 

161                                     ^H 

Salts,     action     on     dlsRorta- 

Serum    (rIobuMn.    amount    In 

Sperm    oil.   62.   80                                ^^H 

tlon    of    oxybemo^lobln. 

plasma,   540 

Iodine   nnmtwr,   71                           ^^W 

488 

preparation  of.  886 

Swhlncol,   57r;                                                V 

action    on    aallvary    dlges- 

properties.  550 

SphlncomTeJIn,   568.   575                       M 

^^_       tlon.    332 

Sesame    oil.    Iodine   number. 

lirnocerlc   acid    from,   570           ^^1 

^^^^  Ififlnence   of   Rolritlon    ten- 

70 

Sphintromyellntc  acid.  575               ^^H 

^^H      Bion     on      precipitating 

Sexual  difference  In  metabo- 

Spbinirosin,   575,   577                       ^^H 

^^^       pon-er  of.  228 

W         1nflnenr*»  of  valence  of,  on 

Ham.   70S 

Sphlneo9t«arlc  add.  575                   ^^M 

Sexual  glands.  Internal  aecre- 

Spdffler'a     n^seent     for     al-                 1 

K             collolda,  224 

Uoa,  682 

bupic^sc  In  urine.  940                   J 
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SpongoBlerol,  87 

Stachjdrlne.  48.  442,  704 

SUcbyose,   10«  52 

Btalns.    basic    and    nucleic 
Add.  170 

BtalapmometcT     of     Traube, 
207,  20S 

8tarcb«   19 

cb«uilsiry  of,  58 

digest  ton  hy  panereai,  SOB 

dlt^eHtton    by    saliva,    32G- 

dlpiostloD  In  stomach,  2S5 
ctolubJ(.'.  58.  328 
Steapsin.   action   of  bile  on, 

30G 
Adsorption  of  bj  Alter,  307 
coepzyme.   Hi)7 
condlttoaa    of    action    of, 

395 
eCPect  of  bile  on,  914 
manner  of  action,  S!>S 
opHmiim  hydrogen  lou  con- 
centra  lion.   307 
Stearic   acid.   02,    G3.   64 
Stearin.   iiS,   04,   6G 
Stercobllln,  417 
Stercorto.   S7.  434.  435 

Influence  of  diet  on,  435 
Stercolaoniera.  22 
Sterols.  G2.  81 

table  of,  melting  points,  87 
Ftigmn^UTol,  S7 
Btomnoh.  aridity  of  contents, 

366,    370 
appetite  serretlOD,   343 
bile  In,  382 

contents,    theory   of   titra- 
tion of  acidity,  370 
control    of   secretion,    gas- 

Iria,   34 S 
diijfsdon    In,    338  386 
dlpcsdon  of  carbobydratei 

In.   3?.0 
digestion  of  tn^n  In.  3,'SO 
dl>;estioa    of    proteins    la. 

3ni 
dIse*;Hon,   practical   work, 

907 
fastlnt?.  acidity  of,  867 
free    KCl    Jn,    367 
hummn,  ijen^ral  pbyslolOR^ 

of.    Alexis    St.    Martin. 

330 
In  constipation,   341 
Influence  of  ardent  spirits 

on.   341 
Intestlnnl      digestion      In, 

382 
Incilc  ncid  In,  90S 
morpbolopy  of.   336 
mucosa,    chlorine    In,    3T2 
ner^'cs  of,  34  f> 
optimum    acidity,    367 
Pavvtow  pouch.  343,  344 
phenomena  of  secretion  in, 

340 
relation  of  amount  of  food 

and     amount     of    Juice, 

845 
salivory  dlResdon   In.   382 
BcrrHtlon  ftfrpr  mpclianlcat 

Btlmulatlon,  Ml 
secretion  of  HCl  In.  371- 

374 
gee  alfio  Gastric  Juice 
summary   of  digestion    In. 

3S2 
time  of  dlffestton.   340 
Sturloe.  amino  acids  fn,    128 
elemo'nfarT  analysis  nf,  177 
Btyreolene  iflucosldea.  53 
Submaxtllnrv    i;tnnd,    oxygen 

coDsumptioo  of,  480 


Succinic    add,    from    brain» 
580 
In  oiuBcle.  611 
Snccintmide,  and  biuret  test» 

145 
Sucrose  ;  see  Saccharose 
Sugar.  In  blood,  amount*  471 
8uffar    metalxillsm,    707 

literature,    7113 
Sugar  puncture.  708 
Sjugar    tnlerance.    after    Eck 

13stula.   7rt5 
Sugars,    etrretton    In    Intes- 
tine. 3SJ> 
Sulphates,  elbereaU  In  urtDe^ 
750 
In   urine,   750 
of     urine,     determination, 
OSO-081 
SulphatideB;  see  Snlphollplna 
Stilphocyannte  In  saliva.  335 
Sulpbocyanate    c  o  I  u  1 1  o  n  . 

stntidiirdlzation  of,  0R2 
5?uTphollplns.  62.   568,   578 
Sulphur.   nmouDt   in   various 
biles,   427 
amount     in     rarlous    pro- 
teins.  130 
amount  of.  in  mucoids,  324 
condition   of.  In   oxyhemo* 

plobin,  ,504 
detertlon    of.    In    proteins. 

100.   151 
excretion      under     Tartoas 

conditions.  750 
lnr-!inie  and  outgo  of  body, 

740 
In  urine.  740 
noutral.    of   urine,    750 
compounds  In  protelos,  135 
Sulphuretted    bydrogen.    ac- 
tion   on    ptyaltn    diges- 
tion, 332 
union      with     bemoglobtn, 
405 
Sulphuric   acid,    conductivity 
and  invfrtln;:  powi-r,  iri5 
In  mucin  and  mwcoldB.  325 
Sunfloiver    oil.    iodine    num- 
ber   70 
Suppiirofion.    action    of.    on 
fibrin   content   of  blood, 
554 
Supra ^renal  capsules,  adrena- 
line  In,  667 
amount   of   Mpln   in.   62 
anatomy     and     histology. 

663 
phrnmafllne  tlssne,  664 
embryoloiry,  66 n 
functions  of.  665 
oiygen     consumption     of, 

4M 
relation  to  blood  pressure, 

606 
relation    to   emotions.   671 
relation    to    glycogen    and 
sugar    metabolism,    774 
resfjlts  of  extlrpatlnc,  668 
Surface    Olm,    accumufatlon 
of  substance  In,  200.  210 
of  fat.  65 
Surface  flima.  contractile  ac- 
tion of,  233 
In  gels,  232 
Surface    tension.   206-213 
adsorption.    241 
caplllgry    method    of    de- 

termlnlnvr.  207 
drop  method  of  determtn* 

Inff.   207 
Influence  of  fats  and  soaps 

on.  200 
In  muscle  contraction.  026 


Surface    tension,    of 

aad  salt    eiofuiJoQn,  301 
relation  to 
relation  lo  .  jg  ot 

colloids, 

r61e  In  detcrt^jiai&i;  distr1> 

butlon      of      cell      gul^ 

BtaneeSt  242 

Suspeusolds,    definition.    217 

Sweet  oil,  specific  gravity  of, 

06 
Swelling,    and    mnsclt   <oa- 
traction.   625 
by   capillarity,    2^6 
by     molecular     Imblbltloo, 

236 
by  osmosis,  230 
beat  set  free  by.  236.  241 
Iniluetice  of  salt  on.  238 
laws  of.  236 
nature  of   process,  £39 
of    relhilose.    241 
of  tibrin   in   add,  235 
processes     In     protopltfci. 

213.  234 
rote  of,   2:i7 
vsrtous  kinds  of,  238 
Synnfbiimose.  806 
Byncrcsls.    and    secretion  bf 
prtnoplasro.   2S5 
of    gela,    233 
Synthef*lfi,     dehydration,    la 
living  matter.  0,  10.  25' 
of  fata.  70-78 
Syntheses,     relation     to    ail' 

cicus,  160 
Syntonln,  360 

Tatratose,  formula.  28 
Taliow,  63,   71 
Tollqvlst    method    for 

globln.   022 
Tolost'.  structural  formula. Sf 
Taroiasferol,   87 
Tarlrlc  ncld.  65 

sloroolsomerlsm  In,  21*  SS 
Tartaric  ncld.  22 
Tartronic    ncld.    33 
from  glyeroU  66 
from  uric  acid,  720 
Taurine,   426 
In    brain.    578 
In    metaboltsm.   814 
In  muscle.  60S 
Tnurocarbamlc  add,   SIT 
Taurocboleic   acid.   431 
determlnntlon    of,  426 
properties     and     prepara- 
tions,   426 
Tautomeric      rearrnngemeati 

of  xanthine,  167 
Teeth,  composition  of.  6M 
Tetchman  reaction  for  bemla, 

047 
Telrhman'a  crvBtals,   920 
Tellurium,     methvlatloa    at 

In    lK)dT,    714 
Temperature    coeOlelent,    ei* 
planatlon  of,  253 
of   tpditctlon    of    on^ttemo^, 

globln.   483 
of   vital    reactions. 
Tendo    AchllUs.    composltle 

of.  6.^2 
Teodomnrold.    636 

decomposition        produf 
324 
Terpenes,   78.   79.   80 
eicretion    of,    aa    |flj 
nates.  758 
Trrptn.     70 

Testes  of  flah,  method  of 
separating  spertnatows 
from,   161 
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TestlB,   ftmount   of   creatine 

In.    705 
Test   meat   of    Ewald.   342 
Telramoibylcnedl^mlne,    442 

In    urine.    7-13 
Tetra    nuelwtlde.    172 
Tctra  nucleotldaae,   171,  40G 
Tetrasaccbarlttca,    19 
Tetrametbyl   putrracioe,   442 
Tel  rotes.   19 
Thioaibuirtage.   8^0 
Tbio-amino     propionic     mdil. 

117 
Thloeihvl  amine.  442 
Tbiopynjvlc   acid,    815 
TblftRulphate  solution,  stand- 
ard, making;  of,  873 
Tboma-ZclsB    bemacytometcr, 

P20 
Thoracic   duct,   452 
Tbrombin,     doea     oot     cause 

Intravasculflr      clotting, 

ri31 
{flbrln  ferment),  orlfdo  In 

blnod  plates    525.  530 
Dot   a    ferment.    525 
preparation    of.    r»30 
Thromhojfcn  ;   *r<j   Prothrooi' 

bin 
TbrotD^wpIaatlc      suhatanees, 

TbromboRtnase.  532 
Thymic   add,    164 
Tbymlroe.  amount  Id  nucleic 
acid.    lOil 
formula.    comr>08Ulon    and 

propertb'R.   168 
OliSiD  In  nurli>ic  arid,  164 
TbyiB<a»  excretion.   758 
Tfijrmna     inland,     phyalology 

of.   e?5 
TbymiiB  nucleic  add.  decom* 
poiltion   of.    1A9 
■tnirttiro   of,    172.    173 
TbynnlD,  amlnoticlds  In,  164 
ThTrcotrlolmlln,  MJ 
Tby folds,    6,'4-C!a3 

flcflvp  prlnclpl**  of.  ft(50 
Bfisedow'B  disease,  050 
colloid.  fi«2 

exophtbalmlc    goitre.    656 
citmci!*,     action     of.     oa 

metabollim.  850 
extracti.    action    on   blood 

preasure.   658 
function,    cretinism.     655, 

656 
InflliipnrA    of    Inenxtlon    on 

creatine  excretion,  712 
Iodine   In,    661 
lodorii.TrlQ,  663 
morpholopy,       embryoloffj 
and   bIstoIoi?y.  654.  655 
mynfdomn,  656 
nltrJIe  reaction  for*  660 
restiUa    of   extirpation    of. 

657 
thyreoirlohrjlln.  661.  662 
Tbiidlchum.  on  Iho  brain.  560 
Tipllc    add.    65 
Tissue  extracts,  ioflneace  on 

blood  dotting,   51S 
TOpfer  reagent  for  free  HCI, 

f>07 
Tollcna*    plyctirontc   odd    re- 
action. ?>45 
Tol  lens  Spit  lie  rf^       plrmironlc 

add  reaction.   045 
Tollens'     phlnrotrludn     reac- 
tion.   866 
Tolnic  add.  In  nrlne,  759 
Tolnrlc  udd,   759 
ToItiyTendtamlne.    action    on 
bile  secretion.   419 


Toxicity    and    solution    Un* 

sioQ.  228 
Trebaloiie,    composition,    19. 

54 
Trlcbloracetlc     add,     luTer* 

Blon  coelBclcut,   105 
TrUtetobydilndene       hydrate, 
formula  of.  and   protein 
reaction.    150.   883 
Trlmetbyl        amine.        from 
lecithin.   Oo 
In   blood,   93 

lo  cerebro-aprnal  fluid,  584 
In    urine.    03.    743 
Trlmethyl-amlno  acetic  acid. 
l>2 
l)utyrlc   add,   442 
Trlmethyi  oiybutyro  betalne, 
607 
tryptophane  betalne»  442 
Trlnucle<^9lde,    175 
TrloHfs.  10 
Tripeptlde,    134 

in    protamine.    136 
Trillconucleic    add,    160 
Triolein  ;  see  Oleln 
Trloxypyrlmldlne,    185 
Trlaaccbarides.  claaelflcatlon. 

10 
Trtstenrln;   ace  Stearin 
Tropadin    as   Indicator.   371 
Trlpnlmliln  ;    nee   ralmttln, 
TrypBlo,   401 

action   of   bile  on,   402 
digestion  of  artlflcUl  poly- 
peptides. 403 
law  of  rate  of  action,  405 
optimum     alkalinity     for. 

402 
prodvicts  of  tryptfc  dleea- 
tlon.    402 
Try  pat  nope  n,  401 
activation     by     Ca    aalts, 

403 
activation  by  enteroklnaie. 

40! 
practical    work  on.   013 
Trjpllc     dlReatlon,     bromltie 
reaction  of.   149 
of    artificial    polypeptides. 

403 
optimum     alkalinity     for. 
013 
Tryptophane,      amount      In 
various     proteins,     128 
129 
a  necessary  cooatittteat  of 

food,   810 
color     reactions    of.     148, 

140.    881 
color    reaction    with    bro- 
mine, 149 
color     reaction      with     p- 
dimethyl  amlno-foenaatde- 
hyde.    149 
decomposition  by  bacteris. 

derivation  of  word.  400 

formula.  IIS 

In  tryptlc  digestion.  400 

putrefaction    of,    441.    746 
T»n*r  oIK  65 
Tarr>ontlne.  oil  of,  6.  79 

oil   of,   autooxldfltlon.  68 
Tyndnll    phnnomrnon   of    col- 
loidal    SOlUtiODR,     217 

Tyrosine,  amount  In  various 
proteina.   128,   129 
crystals,  119 
decomposition  by  bacteria, 

440 
formula.   117 
oxl'latlon  and  fate  In  body. 

810 


Uffelmann's  lactic  acid  i^ae^ 

tion,   909 
tJicer  of  Btomacb,  acidity  In, 

370 
Ultra   microscope,   216 
I'ltra  microscopic  picture  of 

j?ol3,  231.  232 
Ultra    violet    ll^ht,     physio- 
loclml    nrM*m   of,    46 
synthetic   action   of,   46 
Uracil,    chemiatry    and    for- 
mula,  168 
origin  of.   164 
Uramll.   184 

Uramlnobeniolc   add,   760 
Uranium  acetate  method  for 

pbonphates.    084 
Urea,    after    liver   corrosion, 
605 
after  liver  disease.  608 
ammonia     lo     portal    and 

hepatic  blood,  697 
amount  In  blood  after  kid- 
ney  extirpation,   690 
amount   secreted    per  day, 

6S0 
chemiatry  of,  687 
commensurate    with     arte 

add    lo    birds.   696 
conversion    to    biuret    and 

cyanuric  add,  688 
determination      by      hypo- 

bronilte.   058 
determination,   mlcrochem- 

Icftl.    Folin,   956 
determination,       u  r  e  1  •  • 

met  bod.   053 
excretion    after    inj^estlon 
of  ammonia  and  amlnO' 
adds,    600 
excreilon    In    persplratloo, 

nt»o 

excretion  in  sallra.  690 
eicri'tlon     reduced     after 

tjenzolc   add,    700 
excretion  varies  with  diet, 

689 
formation  from  ammoolaia 

carbamate.   700 
from    cyanamlde,    700 
In   blood    before  and   aftar 

porfuMJon,    602 
In  blood  after  adding  am- 
monia m    carbonate,   692 
in  muscle,  609 
In    tjrine.    6ST 
lo  urloe  after  Eck  flstulm, 

694 
Uterature,  782 
nitrate.   688.   932 
nitrogen  In  blood.  509 
origin    from   arfffnlDe.   6M 
orl>;ln  or  In  niammolit,  $90 
origin,    summary,    609 
other  sources  of.   697 
oxidation  of.  688,  689 
p  by  ft  I  ol  Off  leal      action      of» 

700 
percursors  of,  697 
preparation     from     arfne. 

032 
quantitative  determtnatloo 

of,  953 
quantitative        determl  na- 
tion. Denedltt's  method. 
053 
quantitative        drterral  na- 
tion, FolIn  method,  06S 
anion    with    salts.    6*^9 
Urease,  In  aov  bean.  OHO 
method      of      detennlolnc 
urea.   Or<3 
Ureometer,  Doremos,  960 
Urethaoe.  formnia,  122 
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Urle   add.    ftllantoliie   from, 

&   uddII    pnrt   of   tiitfi:*Bte<S 

puriQp,  723 
amonot  lo  urlae,  087,  717- 

734 
cbctnlstry  <if.   718 
Cole's     meiiiod    of    detec- 

tiou,  iKtr* 
crywinlhue   form,   71(1 
deKdoyeil    hy    ntktll.    7]d 
destrurtloD   uf.   t>y   vailoatt 

ortrans,  720  71' 1 
detection  of.  In  liquids.  03.'! 
dlaKmm    of   cntabolisui    of 

nurleic  add,  729 
endo(?euoiis     and     ezogen 

oufl,  122,  725 
eniymon  concprned  In  for 

oiirloQ,  728 
excretion,  birds,  after  llrer 

extirpation,    «r»fl 
excrt'tlod    by    birds,    nfter 

laKefltlan  of  amlno-mlds, 

excretion  on  TArloua  dtetst^ 

722 
formation       from      spleen 

pulp,  72Q 
formatloD    from    xaDtbloe. 

728 
formation     In     birds     and 

reptiles,   600 
iQ     blood,      mlcrorhi»mleal 

delermlnaflon,  9rt7 
lactntn  and   laotlm  forms, 

718 
Hternttire.   7fl2 
iDcthyl    Kljoxalldtne    salt, 

7lf* 
murejtUle  reaction.  720 
tnureilde  test   for.  Ii3f^ 
not    dcRt roved    by    baman 

tlflsncs  <  ?i,  730 
orlcin  In   onclHtis,  721 
osldfltlon    of.    730 
plpti-rnyJoe  salt   oT   71J> 
poRKl1)l(*   orlffln    frif^m    non- 

piirtnn  bodies.  7;^3 
prcclpltallon   reaction.  1V34 
prepnrAllon     from      urine, 

quandtnriTe  deterniloatlon. 
by  mieroebemloal  meth- 
od. ^04.  f>ftr» 
qnantftaHve  deterrnlnaltnn, 
Folla-SUaflfer  method, 
f>fl4 
relation     to     leucocytosls, 

726 
letlupfnt;    actions.    034 
'%«*blfr'a   reaction.   034 
standard   nohitloa.   forraal- 
dAhvde    reacetit.    Folin's 

afandnrd   solution  of,   Fo 
tin,  0(15 

ffrntheicls      from      dial  uric 
aeld  In   liver.   736 

•yntlifsls  from  uramll  and 
uroa.   l^.'j 

synthesis  In  blrda  and  rep- 
Ulea    i:\:i 

tynthf'sis     In     don's     and 
bird's  livers.   734-73,% 

time   of  rTcr<»tl<<n   In   rela- 
tion to  eattn)?,  71i4 

tirlt'Oly«»ls,   T:«> 

rarlntlon   nltb   ape,   726 

varlfltlnn  with  disease,  72?^ 
t'rloane.  730 

efTorf    or    rnstlnff    on,    734 
r'ricolys|«,  7;<o 
Urlcolytlc  Index,  732 


Urlfie.  C81 
aceionretic   acid,    determi- 
nation. 1006 
ac.eii»ueilc    and    hydroxy- 

butyl Ic  ucltL  determloa- 
Hon   of,    1007 
aceione.         dctermloatlOD. 

lOO.'j 
ttceloEie   In,    7fi5,   943 
ttcUlUy  Of.   084.  685 
Bcldliy,    vn  lift  I  Eon    la    dla- 

fane,    6ISD 
albutnlQ   itk.  detection,  OSS 
allantolne  lo,  73G 
amlnoacMs  In.  detcrmlna- 

tlon,  f>73 
ammonia  In,  QS5,  742 
amount  per  day,  2U2.  G83 
amount   secreted  and  rela- 
tion ro  urea.  701 
aroma  lie  oxy  adds  In.  743 
IjAkIc    Bulistances    In,    742 
Cftda serine  In.  743 
calcium     and     magtieBlum 

In,  753 
carl>nn  In,  per  day.  292 
ohlcirld.*R    7ri2 
composition    in    bli^b    and 

low    protein,    '.'O 
creatinr     and     creatinine, 

701  717 
detertlon  of  elucose  lb.  f»40 
determlDBtion   of    II    lona, 

lOon 
dlffrrentlatlon    of    {grlucose 

and  Irtctoae  In,  041 
distribution   of   purine   nl- 

tros-en  In  dllTerent  coam- 

malla.  7:52 
enertry   In,   202 
enerjiy   expended  In  aecre- 

ffon  of    OSG 
ethyl   sulphide   In.   816 
excretion  of  various  druRS 

In.  7r..S 
freezlns   point.   flSB 
general  composition.  6S7 
Crlurose  In,  rjuanflratlve  de- 
termination   bv    various 

metbo<l8    0^*4  004 
glycnronlcftcld  In,  7.'»:'>,  04."! 
K-rnesln    In.    743 
hlppuric    arUl    In,    737-742 
hydrotren    Ions   In.   Cfifi 
ImldiiKol-aredr  arid  In,  743 
Indlrnn    In,    74ri 
tndoxyl    In.   744 
InoRlf*  In,  COO 
methylated     excretory 

prnfliiots  In.   714 
methyl  {rnanbllne  In,  743 
niHbyl     pyridine    chloride 

In,  T4.'V 
mlntrln   In.   743 
nitroeen   in.   per  day,   202 
nltrocenous       coostltuenta 

In,   GST 
nltropennus  snbstnncrs 

present        In        a  m  a  It 

amounts  In.  742 
nova  In   In.    743 
ornithine    conlncatea,    7S0 
osmotic    prp*5Bijre   of,   088 
oxybiityrlc   add   In.    04r> 
oxymandetlc  arid   In,  743 
pntholoirlcnl      constituents 

of.    7,-i3.   03 
parnuxyphenvl       propionic 

S'lfi  In.   744 
penfi>»e«   In    'letcctton,  &40 
pepsin    In,   3*iri 
pluHiol    In.    7  44 
phenyl  arrtlc  acid  In,  744 
phosphorus  In.  751 


Urea  plicrments  to,  761 
practical    work    oo,    831 
protein    lo,    7:^3.    dS8.  MO 
piotunitiea  la,  743 
puire^eine  lo,  743 
purine    bodies   lu.   717-734 
quMlllatlve  eiAmlnatloa  oC. 

reaction,  fi;S4 
reductouMvaln   lo.  743 
rehuit    of    Kck    flatula   m, 

tJl*3 
eiccharoae    la.    detemlnt^ 

tloo.   10O9 
BL'atoxvl   In.  744 
apeclUc  *;ravlly,   6S4 
ausianccs  paired  with  gly- 

clne,   750 
BUKars   lo,   754,   941-043 
Bulpburic  acid  coojugmtes, 

sulphur   Id,    749-750 

trlfnethyl  amine  la.  743 

uramldo  conjoj^afes.  760 

urea.    chemlBtry   of,   687 

uric  otid,  717 

urobilin    In,   417 

vhlailn   io.   743 
CrobUIn,   417.   T61 

abflorptloo  spectmni.  418 

detection,  947 

glTca     Ebrllcb'a     reactitn, 
4  IS 
Urobilinogen.   417 
Urocanic   add,   743 
Urochrome,  701 
I  roferric  acid,  742 
Uroniftfln,  747 
Urotoxic  coeJticl^nt,  748 
Uroxaolc  acid,   731 

Valeric  nrld,   laio,  #14 
\'aline.    amount    In    varloqi 
proirin*!.    128.    120 
forrfinia.   1 10 
\an  Slyke  method  for  aolao 

nltrop-a,    137*  074 
Velocity,    of    chemical    rfits 
Uons,  251 
of   reaction   of   first  ordtr^ 

252 
of  salivary  dlirrstlon.  irli- 
tlon   to  conreuiratlon  o( 
piyalln,   «33 
Venous  blootl,   ii^aea  of,  4S0 

40O 
Vertebrate  skeleton,  rclatlotj 

of  compnslih^n  of.  to  Ui^ 

vrrlebrate.  :W4-325 
Vldlln,   compoflJtlon.    110 
Vlrln.    108 
Vhlin,   lOO 
Vim.  451 

Vliftjln     rnm'TnHftloO,    110 
Vital  la.     rAlt    ot 

r  add  la,  IW 

Vltan 

llttT-.iTUr^.    ^4% 

Vltetlln.    113,    129 
Vittntin.   In    uHne.   74S 
VltreoriM  bumur,  compoaUloB, 

C34 
Vlscoptmoter        of        Burtoft' 

Ot.lt 2,    .Ml 
VlsroRlfv   of  blood.  510 
effect  of  ilbf  oo.  51X 
effect  of  trat***  oo.  MS 
effect    of    ietuperiiiurv  on, 

512 
pl.nsma.   .SI 2 

relation   to   flbrlno«eQ,  513 
VIvl-tllffuMon     »  r    biuwd.    lit 
era t tire.  r»r»1> 
method,    409 
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Volemose,  30 

VoIIhard'B   chloride   method, 

982 
Von     Merlng.    discovery    of 

pancreatic  diabetes.  777 

Walnat   oil,    Iodine  number. 

70 
Water,    absorption    by    gels, 

234 
amount  excreted  in  urine, 

682 
amount  In  various  tissues. 

13 
amount  excreted  in  feces. 

682 
amount    needed   per    day, 

301 
as  a  food.  301 
coheRlve   pressure   of.   108 
composition  of,  100,  101 
dielectric  constant.   192 
excretion    in    perspiration 

and      respiration,     293, 

682 
in    brain,    variation    with 

age.  566 
ionizing:  power.   103 
molecular    association    of, 

100 
power  of  accelerating   re- 
actions, 193 
powers  of  solution,  192 
properties  of,    190,   192 
rOle  in  vital  reactions.  190 


Water,  specific  heat,  192 
specific  Inductive  capacity, 
192 

Waxes.  62,  80 
iodine  numbers,  71 

Weldel'B  reaction ;  see 
Murexide  reaction 

Weyl's  nltroprusslde  reac> 
tlon  for  creatinine, 
936 

Whale  oil,  iodine  number,  71 

Whey  albumose,  376 

White  connective  tissue,  631 

White  matter  of  brain,  com- 
position,  581 

White  matter  of  brain,  spe- 
cific gravity,  582 

White  substance  from  brain. 
567 

Wiechowski.  allantolffe  de- 
termination. 970 

Wljs  iodine  solution.  873 

Wooldrldge,  biography  of, 
5.S,<» 

WooIdrldge*s    view    of    dot- 
tine.   533 
of  difference  between  fibrin 
and  fibrinojren,  523 

Wool  wax.  80.  81 
Iodine  number,  71 

Xanthine  bases;  see  Purine 

bases 
Xanthine,   decomposition   on 

dry  beating,  167 


Xanthine,     discovery,     prop- 
erties    and     chemistry. 
167 
enol   form.   167 
from  guanine  by  guanase, 

165 
from  nucleic  add.  166 
in  urine.  717 
origin  In  nudeln.  161 
Xanthine  hydrolase.   728 
Xanthine  oxldflse.  727 

distribution  In  tissues,  728 
Xanthophyll    in    butter.    64 
Xantho-protdc    reaction     of 

proteinn.  147.  8R0 
Xlphin,  aralno-arlds  In.  128 
Xylene,  fate  In  body.  759 
Xylose.  19.  20 
in  muscle,  610 

Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ef- 
fect on  nitrogen  excre- 
tion, 695 

Yellow  connective  tlsaue. 
comnosttlon.  632 

Yolk  of  egsrs.  composition,  316 

least  nucleic  add,  175 

Zeln,  composition,  112,  129, 

1.39 
Zymase.  51.  622 
Zymofren.   conversion   to  en- 
zyme by  acid.  332.  352 
In  stomach       354 
nature  of.  in  amylase.  381 
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Adrenaline,  determination  of. 

Folin,  Cannon  and  Denis. 

1010 
Amino-acid     nitrogen.      Van 

Slyke         microcbemical 

method.  979 
Amino-nitrogen      determined 

bv    Van    Slyke    method, 

974 
Bile.    916019 

cholesterol  In  bile,  018 
Uammarsten'B      test      for 

bilirubin.  917 
Gmelln's  test  for  bile  pig* 

ments,   916 
HajT's   test  for  bile  salts, 

918 
Huppert-Cole  test  for  bili- 
rubin. 010 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile 

salts.  017 
physical  properties,  916 
powers  or  solution,  916 
preparation    of   bile   salts. 

Plattners  bile,  917 
preparation  of  glycocbollc 

acid.  017 
reactions    to    detect    pig- 
ments, 016 
salts   precipitate   proteins. 

Blood.  919-930 

add  hematin,  930 

clotting,  fibrinogen,  salt 
plasma,  etc.,    931 

crystallizing  hemoglobin, 
925 

determination  of  hemo- 
globin by  Tallqvlst  meth- 
od, 922 

glucose  In,  determination, 
microcbemical  of  Bang, 
986 

bematokrlt  method  for  cor- 
puscles. 021 

hematoporphyrln,  acid  and 
alkaline.  030 

bemin  crystals.  Teichman's 
crystals,  020 

hemochromogen,  030 

hemo^rlohln  by  Dare's 
hemo7lobInometer,  923 

bemoglobln.  by  Oliver's 
hemogloblnometer,  022 

laklng  of,  923 

laklng  by  bypotonlcity,  an- 
esthetics, bile  salts, 
saponins  and  dilute  al- 
kalies. 024-925 

methemoglobln.  928 

Oliver's  hemacytometer, 
021 

spectra  of  wirlous  deriva- 
tives of  hemoglobin  and 
compounds,   025 

spectroscope,  direct  vision. 
926 

spectrum  oarbonyl  hemo- 
globin.  028 

spectrum  of  oxy  and  re- 
duced hemoglobin,  927 


Blood,  Stoke's  solution,  com- 
position.  927 

Thoma-Zeiss  determina- 
tion of  blood  corpuscles, 
920 

uric  acid  in.  microcbemical 
determination.  967 
% 
Carbohydrates,      action      of 
acids  on  pentoses.  854 

action  of  strong  acid  on 
disaccbarides.  856 

action  of  strong  acids  on 
monosaccharides.  854 

aldoses  changed  to  ketoses 
by  alkali.  858 

increase  of  reducing  power 
by  alkali  treatment,  857 

Benedict's  solution  for 
quantitative  determina- 
tion of.  8G1 

cane  sugar,  starch,  and 
gum  not  hydrolysed  by 
alkali.  859 

caramel  and  humus  formed 
by  alkflli.  857 

decomposition  of,  by  alka- 
lies. 857 

detection  of  galactose, 
muric  acid,  867 

detection    of    pentoses    by 

Shloroglucln,  Tollens, 
66 

detection  of  starch  by 
Iodine,  867 

disaccbarides,  action  of 
acid  on.  856 

experiments  on.  852-868 

Fehllng's  solution,  860 

fermentation  by  yeast,  861 

formation  of  alcohol  and 
CO,   from,  by  yeast.  861 

metboxyfurfural.  forma- 
tion   from    bexoses.   855 

formation  of  metboxyfur- 
fural. fevullnic  acid,  and 
bumic  acid  from  hexoses, 
855 

formation  of  metboxyfur- 
fural from  levulose.  855 

furfural  reactions  for  de- 
tecting pentoses,  hexoses 
and  glycuronates,  863 

hexoses.  action  of  acids 
on,  855 

ketose  resctlon,  Seliwan- 
off's.  865 

lactosie  and  maltose.  In- 
version of.  by  acids.  856 

lactose,  preparation  from 
cow's  milk.  867 

methods  of  Identifying  and 
detecting.  863 

Mollsch    reaction.    864 

monosaccharides  spon- 
taneously oxidize  In  air 
when  alkaline.   859 

Moore's   test   for,  857 

naphthoresorcln  reaction 
to  distinguish  pentosea 
and  glycuronates,  866 

1088 


Carbohydrates,  orcin  reactton 

for  pentoses.  866 
osasones.    formation    from 

hydrazine.   863 
pentoses,  sctlon  of  acid  on. 

854 
pentoses,  formation  of  fur- 
fural. 854 
physical  characters.  652 
polysaccharides,   action  of 

strong  acid  on.  857 
precipitation  of  starch  by 

salts,    854 
reactions  of  biological  in- 
terest,  854 
relative  eaae  of  hydrolysis 

of       disaccharidea       by 

acids,    856 
saccharose.     Inversion    of. 

856 
starch  Iodine  reaction.  867 
reaction      with      reaorcln. 

865 
reducing  reactions  of.  859 
reduction       of       Barfoed'i 

solution.  859 
reduction  of  blsmath  salts 

by.  Bottger'8,  Nylander's 

and   Allnian's   reactions, 

861 
reduction   of   cuprlc  salts. 

859 
reduction        of       Haines*, 

Pavy's,       Pnrdy'a      and 

Long's    aolutions,    860 
reduction        of        mercury 

salts.  861 
reduction      of     methylene 

blue.  861 
reduction       of       molybdie 

acid.   861 
reduction    of    aSlver    salts 

by,  861 
SellwanoflTs  reaction,  865 

literature.  86S 
starch    and    gum    arable, 

hydrolysis        by       add. 

8.'57 
state  of  aggregation.   854 
Tollen's  reaction.  866 
Course        in        physiological 

chemistry.  Chicago.  848 

Direction  for  work.   851 

Equipment,  student  and  gen- 
eral, of  laboratory,  850- 
851 

Gastric  digestion,   900-909 
acidity    of    gastric    Juice. 

008 
active  principle  atored  in 

mucosa,   901 
coagulation     of     milk    by 

rennin.   904 
comparison    of    action    of 

pig*8   and   caive's  stom- 
_  ach   mucosas,  905 
determination      of      total 

acidity,        tte%        HCl, 
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amoutit  of  chlortDe,  006- 

008 
GflAtrte    (llgostlon,    offect    of 

addition    of    bile,    etc., 

on   r^eptk  action.   n03 
ezlnteacc     of     pepsinogen, 

001 
Ijictio    ncli,    d<»tccMon    by 

Hopkins'  methort.  ftOO 
Jactl'   aclti  In.  «letectlon  h\ 

I'Bf*  liiiAnn's  methofl.  1>on 
optltntim    jvcldity    for   pep 

tie    nrtlon.    002 
nrepfi  ration     of     otHQcIbI 

(fttstric   juire,   P02 
f|uaniltftt!re  deti^rmlnatlon 

of  popslo.  no3 
(H'pAin,  (jmantlty  dctermloe*! 

hy  .Irtcohy'H  method.  !)0.T 
pepsin,      (niantlty      deter- 
mined by  Mott'B  method, 

©04 
rcAciton   of  iducoub   mem- 

brnnp,  f>01 
wnnln    activated  by    HCI, 

904 
time   law   of   peptic  diffCB- 

llon,  T»04 
time  law  of  reaoln  action, 

»05 
Glucose,     detprmlnatlon     by 

Eaofr's      hydroxylamlDc 

method.   9B4 
deterrolnBtion  by  Bertrand 

metliod,   f>f^O 
determlnndon  by  FJcrtrnnd 

aod  Mtinnon  and  Walker 

method,  m4 
[determlnatloD     by     rolcro^ 

cbernicftl   metbod,  Baa^, 

'tfetermloation      In      blood 
microcberolcal      m^tbod, 
Bung.   n«8 
detertninatioD      by      Bene^ 
diet,   D40 

lotentlDal   dif^eatlon,  035 
iDlestlne,  CDteroklsaae.  ftIO 
erep«lD  lu  mucosa.     SOren- 

ten  titration,  915 
totentlnal  putrefaction 

products,  01 R 
InTerllo    In    mucosa,   Olfi 
U»ta   for   Indole  and  sea- 
tole.  019 

"Llplns.   868  87» 

absorpttoo  of  Iodine  by  un- 
raturated     fatty     adda, 
871 
acrolein   test  for  glycerol, 

871 
.cbefni  tJes  of  fata 

Rn<< 

ilesf.  1      [  arntlon   of, 

877 
!hole9terol    reactions.    878 
>eJean«lnK  action  of  aoapa, 

874 
^etertnloatloQ   of  ivaponifl* 

cation  number.  872 
eroulsltlratlon    of    fat    by 

soap*.  R74 
free  add  In  ol1«,  870 

flycerol  In  neutral  fat,  871 
ydrolysl*     of     glycoUplQ. 
S76 
todlne  number,  determlna* 

tlon  of,   S72 
Llehermaon-Rurchard   cbo- 
leaterol  reaction^  878 
Deotral  fats.  crystallUa* 
tloD  ot  860 


Llplns.  neutral  oHa,  surface 

tension   of,   800 
pboBphollptns.   preparation 

of,  87a 
preparation   of   clyeoUpln. 

cerobrin       from       bralu. 

875 
Salkowskl    cboteaterol    re- 
action. 878 
aapoDlflciitlon  of   fat,   870 
aepamtlon  of  aoap  by  aalt- 

Ini;  out.  871 
abowlni?  bow  to  Identify  a 

noMtrwl    fat.    872 
BotuMllty  of  fats  and  oils, 

8«0 
Burfare    le&filon    of   waler 

towered  by.  800 
testa     for    (ilyecrol,     fatty 

BcidB      and      pboupborlc 

odd      in      pbospbollpln. 

877 
tblosulphate  aoltjtLon. 

atandardlzatton    of,    873 

MIIlc.    fat.   determination    by 
Melg'a  tneibod,  1011 

Nltroeen.     amino,     hv     Van 
Slyke    mrtbod.    074.   070 
ftmmonla,    methods,   Ofti 
KJeUlahl  •  Running  -  Arnold 

fiiPthod.  040 
NesfiJer  method.  0.'iO-062 
mkTochemlcftI  melbod.  050 
urea,   metbods,   Ofj.S  000 

rancren*.    amylolytic    activ- 
ity. 010 

amylolytlr-  nnd  lipolytic 
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